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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Chemistry  is  a branch  of  the  natural  sciences, — the  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  things  on  the  earth  and  in  the  outside  universe. 
The  knowledge  of  these  things  is  obtained  by  observation  with 
our  senses,  this  being  the  only  means  we  possess.  It  is  well  to 
understand,  therefore,  that  we  know  not  the  things  themselves, 
but  simply  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  our  sense-organs. 
When  we  see  an  object,  we  perceive,  in  reality,  only  the  effect  on 
our  retina;  if  we  feel  the  object,  it  is  not  the  body  itself  but  the 
excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  touch  in  our  fingers  that  we  are 
made  aware  of.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  objects 
of  which  we  are  cognizant  are  really  just  as  we  perceive  them,  or 
whether  they  even  exist  at  all  outside  of  our  person.  The  natural 
sciences  leave  this  problem  out  of  consideration — its  solution  is  the 
task  of  speculative  philosophy.  In  reality  they  are  not  concerned 
with  the  objects,  which  in  themselves  we  cannot  know,  but  with 
the  study  of  the  sensations  that  we  receive.  The  sensations  take 
the  place  of  the  objects,  and  Ave  regard  them  as  such. 

2.  The  Scientific  Investigation  of  Things. — What  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  term?  In  the  first  place,  a most  accurate 
description  of  the  objects.  From  a study  of  this  it  is  found  that 
many  objects  resemble  each  other  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  and 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  make  a classification,  i.e.  an  arrangement 
of  like  objects  into  groups  and  a separation  of  the  various  groups 
from  each  other.  By  the  descriptive  method  we  are  finally  able 
to  divide  the  natural  sciences  into  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy 
and  Astronomy. 

3.  In  tlie  second  place,  scientific  investigation  includes  the 
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study  of  the  relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  each  other;  in 
other  words,  the  study  of  phenomena.  The  heavenly  bodies  move 
towards  each  other;  water  turns  to  ice  on  coohng;  wood  burns 
when  heated.  It  is  the  task  of  the  natural  sciences  to  accurately 
observe  and  describe  such  phenomena,  i.e.  to  ascertain  in  what 
way  the  heavenly  bodies  change  their  relative  positions,  what 
conditions  affect  the  freezing  of  water,  what  becomes  of  the  burn- 
ing wood,  under  what  conditions  it  can  burn,  etc. 

The  description  of  the  phenomena  leads  to  a different  division 
of  the  natural  sciences  than  the  description  of  objects,  viz.,  a divi- 
sion into  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  the  latter  being  the  study 
of  vital  processes.,  and  including  Physiolog}",  Patholog}''  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

4.  The  human  mind,  in  pursuing  the  scientific  study  of  nature, 
does  not  feel  contented  with  the  accurate  description  of  objects 
and  phenomena;  it  seeks  also  for  an  explanation  of  the  latter. 
The  various  attempts  at  explanations  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  science.  When,  for  instance,  we  see  that  a ray  of 
light  in  passing  through  a piece  of  Iceland  spar  is  split  up  into  two 
other  rays  of  different  properties,  we  strive  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  When  copper  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  turns  into  a 
black  powder;  the  question  again  arises,  why  this  thing  is  so.  In 
searching  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  we  thus  endeavor 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  essence  of  thijigs  than  is  possible  by 
direct  observation.  Although  the  j^henomena  themselves  are 
found  to  be  unchangeable,  our  explanation  of  them  may  be  modi- 
fied as  our  knowledge  increases.  The  transformation  of  copper 
into  a black  powder  on  heating  in  the  air  was  formerly  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  something  left  the  metal;  subsequently, 
when  the  phenomenon  was  better  understood,  by  assuming  that 
the  copper  takes  up  something  from  the  air. 

Scientific  investigation  pursues  in  general,  then,  the  following 
course:  A phenomenon  is  observed  and  studied  as  carefully  as 
possible.  Thereupon  an  explanation  of  it  is  sought,  A hypoth- 
esis is  set  up.  From  this  conclusions  can  lx?  formed,  some  of 
which  can  be  tested  by  experiment.  If  the  latter  really  leads  to 
the  expected  result,  tlie  hypothesis  gains  in  probability.  If  it  is 
subsequently  found  to  explain  and  link  together  a whole  series  of 
phenomena,  it  becomes  a theory. 
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The  nineteenth  century  was  an  era  of  great  prosperity  for 
scientific  inquiiy.  For  numerous  phenomena  explanations  have 
been  found  whicli  possess  a great  degree  of  probability.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  theories  penetrate  only  a little 
into  the  real  essence  of  things,  and  the  investigator  very  soon 
stmnbles  upon  questions  whose  explanation  does  not  at  present 
even  seem  to  be  a possibility.  The  chemical  process  that  goes  on 
when  copper — to  retain  our  former  example — is  heated  in  the 
air  is  well  known.  However,  the  deeper  question,  why  the  action 
takes  place  just  so  and  not  otherwise,  or  why  the  resulting 
powder  is  black,  still  awaits  a satisfactory  answer. 

5.  We  observed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  natural 
phenomena  are  found  to  be  unchangeable.  The  movement  of  the 
planets,  for  example,  still  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies;  whenever  water  turns  to  ice  the  same 
increase  of  volume  is  to  be  observed;  the  crystal  form  of  common 
salt,  whenever  and  wherever  examined,  is  invariably  the  same; 
from  the  burning  of  wood  the  same  products  are  always  obtained; 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  leaves  of  one  and  the  same  plant 
is  never  found  to  vary.  This  general  principle  finds  its  expression 
' in  the  phrase,  constancy  of  natural  phenomena.  Every  one  is  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  and  it  is  tacitly  accepted  as  the  basis  of  every 
natural  scientific  investigation.  If,  for  example,  one  has  measured 
the  angles  which  the  faces  of  a soda  crystal  form  with  each  other, 
he  considers  it  certain  that  all  soda  crystals  must  show  the  same 
angles,  at  whatever  time  or  place  they  maj;  be  measured.  If  it  has 
once  been  determined  that  pure  alcohol  boils  at  78°  under  normal 
pressure,  it  is  forthwith  assumed  that  this  must  be  the  case  with 
all  alcohol,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  obtained  or  when  and  where 
it  may  be  tested. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHE’\HCAL  PHENOMENA. 

6.  It  was  stated  above  (§3)  that  the  description  of  phenomena 
leads  to  a division  of  the  natural  sciences  into  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  the  study  of  vital  processes  (Biology).  In  defining  the  province 
of  Chemistry  Biology  may  be  left  out  of  consideration;  however, 
it  is  desirable  to  compare  the  field  of  Chemistry  with  that  of 
Physics.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Physics  deals  with  the 
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temporary,  Chemistry  with  the  lasting,  changes  of  matter.  By 
matter  or  substance  we  imJerstand  the  objects  without  reference 
to  tlieir  form.  Iron,  marble,  sand  and  glass  are  kinds  of  matter, 
or  substances,  independent  of  their  external  shape. 

A couple  of  illustrations  may  make  tliis  conception  of  temporary 
and  lasting  changes  clear. 

(a)  A platinum  wire  glows  when  held  in  a colorless  gas-flame. 
( )n  removal  it  cools  off  and  no  change  is  visible.  This  is  a physical 
phenomenon;  the  change,  the  glowing,  is  of  a temporaiy  sort.  So 
soon  as  the  cause  of  the  change  is  removed,  the  wire  resumes 
its  original  condition.  When  some  magnesium  wire  is  held  in  tlie 
flame,  it  burns  with  the  emission  of  a brilliant  light  and  turns  iiito 
a white  powder,  which  is  wholly  different  from  the  substance 
magnesium.  Here  a lasting  change  has  occurred;  we  have  to  do 
with  a chemical  phenomenon. 

(b)  Again,  we  may  take  two  white  crystallized  substances,  naph- 
thalene and  cane-sugar,  and  heat  each  separately  in  a retort  ^vith 
receiver.  The  naphthalene  at  first  melts;  on  continued  heating  it 
begins  to  boil,  then  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiA'er.  The 
distilled  naphthalene  resembles  the  undistilled  in  every  i-espect.  The 
substance  has,  as  a result  of  heating,  undergone  jdiysical  changes — 
melting,  change  to  vaj^or  and,  finally,  return  to  the  solid  state.  The 
cane-sugar  behaves  differently.  Here  also  a melting  is  ol,)served  at 
first,  but  soon  the  sugar  turns  darker;  a brownish  liquid  distils 
o\^er;  a peculiar  odor  is  noticeable  and  at  last  there  remains  in  the 
retort  a charred,  porous  mass.  The  cane-sugar  suffers  a lasting 
change  on  being  heated.  In  this  case  we  have  a chemical  change, 

(c)  As  a third  and  last  example  we  may  consider  the  behavior 
of  a metallic  wire  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  acidulated  water 
on  the  other,  when  an  electric  current  passes  through  them.  The 
wire  displays  other  properties  so  long  as  the  current  is  on.  If 
the  latter  ceases,  the  wire  returns  to  its  original  condition.  This 
is  a physical  action.  In  the  acidulated  water,  however,  the  current 
induces  an  evolution  of  gas,  and  this  gas  arising  from  the  water 
has  properties  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  water.  A lasting 
change  in  the  substance  has  occurred;  a chemical  action  has  t;iken 
place. 

sharp  distinction  between  physical  and  chemical  phenomena 
is  often — as  will  be  seen  later — very  dillicult  to  make. 
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CHEMICAL  OPERATIONS. 

7.  In  order  to  avoid  repetitions  it  seems  advisable  at  this  point 
to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  commonest  chemical  operations. 

Solution. — ^^Vhen  sugar,  salt  or  saltpetre,  for  example,  is  put 
into  water,  the  solid  substance  disappears  and  its  taste  is  taken 
on  by  the  water.  The  substance  has  dissolved  in  the  water.  There 
is  a definite  limit  to  the  solubility  of  each  of  these,  for,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  constant  and  more  of  the  substance  is  gradually 
added,  a point  is  finally  reached  when  the  water  will  take  up  no 
more.  The  solution  is  then  saturcUed.  The  solubilit}^  of  most 
solids  increases  with  the  temperature.  jMoreover  it  is  very  differ- 
ent with  different  substances,  varying  all  the  way  from  solubility  in 
all  proportions  to  imperceptible  solubilityu  Thus  cane-sugar  is  dis- 
solved in  large  quantity  by  water,  while  sand  is  practically  insolu- 
ble in  it.  Liquids  can  be  either  miscible  in  all  proportions 
(water  and  alcohol)  or  only  partially  soluble  in  each  other.  When, 
for  instance,  water  is  shaken  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  ether 
and  allowed  to  stand,  two  liquid  layers  are  formed;  the  water  has 
dissolved  some  ether  and  the  ether  some  water.  In  most  cases 
the  solubility  of  liquids  in  each  other  also  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  gases  solubility  decreases  with  rising 
temperature. 

Separation  of  a Solid  and  a Liquid. — This  may  be  accomplished 
by  filtration.  A funnel  is  lined  on  the  interior  with  ^‘filter-paper  ” 
and  the  mixture  poured  upon  it.  The  solid  is  retained  on  tlie 
paper  while  the  liquid  passes  through.  Decantation  is  a less  com- 
plete method  of  separation,  since  more  liquitl  remains  with  the 
solid  by  this  method  than  by  filtration.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  neither  method  affords  a really  complete  separation.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  washing,  i.e.  by  replacing  the  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  which  remains  between  the  solid  particles  bv 
another  liquid.  If  the  liquid  of  the  mixture  be  a salt  solution, 
pure  water  is  very  effective.  It  is  obvious  that  by  repeating  the 
washing  several  times  the  salt  solution  can  be  wholly  removed. 
Suppose  that  1 c.c.  salt  solution  remains  between  the  particles  of 
the  solid  and  that  9 c.c.  water  is  then  added.  The  solution  is  thus 
reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  original  concentration.  If  1 c.c. 
of  this  dilute  solution  again  remains  with  the  solid  and  another 
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9 c.c.  water  is  added,  tlie  concentration  is  then  10”^,  or  one- 
liundredtli  of  the  original  concentration;  after  six  such  operations 
it  would  be  only  10~®,  or  one  millionth  of  the  original,  so  that  the 
separation  is  practically  complete. 

Crystallization. — If  a solution  is  saturated  in  the  warm  and 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  dissolved  substance  frequentl}’’  separates 
out  in  the  crystallized  state.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this 
for  purifying  crystallizable  substances. 

Distillation  (Fig.  1). — This  operation  is  frequently  made  use 
of  in  working  with  liquids.  The  liquid  is  placed  in  a flask  or  a 
retort  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  escaping  vapor  is  cooled  to 


a liquid  in  a condenser.  The  latter  consists  of  a sufficienth^  wide 
tube  encased  in  a jacket,  through  which  water  flows  to  keep  the 
inner  tube  cold.  The  condensed  liquid  is  collected  in  tlie  receiver. 

It  is  readily  seen  how  volatile  substances  can  be  separated  from 
non-volatile  ones  by  distillation,  e.g.  water  from  salt,  since  the 
former  distil  over  and  the  latter  remain  in  the  distilling-flask. 
However,  liquids  of  different  volatility  can  also  be  separated  in 
this  manner.  Take,  for  example,  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
The  more  volatile  constituent,  alcohol,  passes  over  for  the  most 
part  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation;  towards  the  end  the  less 
volatile,  water.  If  the  two  distillates  are  collected  separately,  an 
approximate  separation  results.  A few  repetitions  of  this  so-called 
fractional  distillation  bring  about  a practically  complete  separation 
in  many  cases. 
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Sublimation. — Certain  solids,  e.g,  camphor,  when  heated  (at 
ordinary  pressure),  turn  to  vapor  without  melting.  If  this  vapor 
comes  in  contact  with  a cold  surface,  the  substance  is  deposited  in 
the  solid,  crystallized  state.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  another 
method  of  separating  some  substances. 


THE  ELEMENTS. 

8.  When  a substance  (§6)  is  subjected  to  various  influences, 
such  as  heat,  electricity,  or  light,  or  is  brought  in  contact  witli 
other  substances,  it  is  very  often  split  up  into  two  or  more  dis- 
similar components.  As  an  example  let  us  take  gunjjowder. 
Water  is  added  and  the  whole  is  stirred  well  and  gently  warmed; 
after  a while  it  is  filtered,  and  that  which  remains  on  the  filter  is 
found  to  be  no  longer  gunpowder,  for  it  is  unexplosive.  On  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate  a white  crystalline  substance,  saltpetre,  remains. 
The  undissolved  part  is  dried  and  then  shaken  with  another  sol- 
vent, carbon  disulphide.  After  a time  the  mixture  is  filtered,  as 
before,  and  there  is  left  on  the  filter  a black  mass,  consisting  of 
charcoal  powder.  The  carbon  disulphide  of  the  filtrate  evaporates 
and  leaves  yellow  crystals  of  sulphur.  Thus  we  see  that,  l)y  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  water  and  carbon  disulphide,  gunpowder 
can  be  separated  into  three  substances,  viz.  carbon,  sulphur  and 
saltpetre.  The  two  former  are  incapable,  even  when  subjected 
to  all  the  agencies  at  our  command,  of  division  into  different  com- 
ponents. Not  so  with  saltpetre,  for  when  the  latter  is  heated 
strongly  a gas  is  given  off  in  which  a glowing  wooden  splinter  is 
at  once  ignited.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  a suljstance 
remains  which  gives  off  red  fumes  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
something  that  saltpetre  does  not  do.  Saltpetre  can  evidently 
be  broken  up  still  farther  by  heating. 

If  we  subject  all  sorts  of  substances  to  a successive  treatment 
with  reagents  of  the  most  different  kinds,  we  finally  discover  cer- 
tain ones  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  simpler  substances  by  our 
present  means.  Such  substances  are  called  elements.  Although 
the  number  of  substances,  according  to  § 6,  may  be  considered  as 
infiniteh/  great,  experience  has  taught  that  the  number  of  elements 
is  small.  There  are  about  eighty. 

As  our  methods  of  examination  improve,  it  may  quite  possibly 
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be  found  that  the  substances  which  tlie  cheniist  of  to-day  regards  as 
elements  have  no  right  to  the  name.  Therefore,  when  we  use  the 
word  “element,”  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a relative  term,  dependent 
on  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  and  the  means  at  our  command.  In 
the  history  of  chemistry  some  cases  are  to  be  found  where  sub- 
stances, once  believed  to  be  elements,  were  subscnpiently  decom- 
posed. 

The  exact  number  of  elements  cannot  be  definitel}'  stateil,  be- 
cause, on  tlie  one  hand,  not  all  the  substances  that  possibly  exist 
may  l)e  within  our  reach,*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  certain  substances  now  regarded  as  elements  cannot  be 
divided  by  means  already  known. 

On  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  will  be  found  a list  of  the 
elements  now  known. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  list,  the  metals  are  included  in  the 
elements.  Together  with  them  we  find  a number  of  other  sub- 
stances, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  that  are  classed  under 
the  term  non-metals,  or  metalloids.  To  the  latter  class  l^elong 
many  very  important  substances,  e.g.,  oxygen,  an  element  that 
combines  with  almost  all  others,  causing  what  is  called  combustion. 
Oxygen  is  present  in  a large  amount  in  the  air.  Another  non- 
metal  is  carbon,  which  is  present  in  all  organized  substances,  and 
is  therefore  a constituent  of  every  animal  and  plant.  Sulphur, 
which  burns  with  a blue  flame,  giving  off  a pungent  odor,  and 
chlorine,  a greenish-yellow  gas  of  very  disagreeable  otlor,  which 
combines  readily  with  most  metals,  are  also  non-metals. 

The  elements  occur  in  very  unequal  proportions  in  the  part  of 
the  earth  accessible  to  us.  Oxygen,  whicli  occurs  in  air,  in  water, 
and  in  the  solid  part  of  the  earth’s  crust,  is  very  preponderant, 
composing  approximately  50%  of  these  portions  of  the  earth  which 
have  been  investigated.  The  elements  silicon,  aluminium,  iron, 
calcium,  carbon,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  hydrogen, 
together  with  oxygen,  make  up  99%  of  the  earth’s  crust.  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  1%  for  all  the  other  elements.  Some  of 
these  are  ([uite  common,  e.g.,  lithium,  but  they  almost  always 

* Of  the  interior  of  the  earth  only  a very  small  part  is  known.  If  we  think 
of  the  earth  as  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  the  deepest  mine-shafts  would 
not  even  penetrate  the  thin  yellow  exterior  layer  of  the  orange  skin. 
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occur  in  very  small  quantities.  Others,  like  niobium  and  tantalum, 
are  found  in  relatively  very  small  amounts  and  in  isolated  places, 
With  the  aid  of  spectroscopy  (§§  263-265),  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  heavenly  bodies  contain  most  of  the  elements 
found  in  our  earth,  and  also  some  others. 

OXYGEN. 

Q.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
oxygen  is  a colorless  and  odorless  gas,  whose  most  noticeable 
property  is  its  ability  to  set  glowing  substances  on  fire  with  the 
evolution  of  much  light  and  heat.  A glowing  splinter  of  wood,  for 
example,  when  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  begins 
at  once  to  burn  brightly.  This  action  is  ordinarily  used  as  a 
characteristic  test  for  the  identification  of  oxygen. 

This  gas  can  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  There  are  many 
substances  which  are  known  to  evolve  oxygen  on  heating. 

fl)  Mercuric  oxide,  when  heated  strongly  in  a retort  (Fig.  2), 
yields  oxygen,  which  can  be  collected  by  means  of  a delivery-tube 


Fig.  2. — Prepar.vtio.x  of  Oxygex  from  Pot.\ssium  Chlor.\te. 

opening  under  the  mouth  of  a cylindrical  receiver  filled  witli 
water.  The  inside  of  the  retort  becomes  covered  with  drops  of 
mercury. 

(2)  The  same  apparatus  can  be  used  in  making  oxygen  from 
potassium  chlorate,  (chlorate  of  potash),  as  well  as  from  potassium 
nitrate  (saltpetre),  potassium  permanganate,  and  many  other  siil> 
stances.  The  preparation  of  oxygen  by  heating  potassium  chlorate 
is  a method  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory. 
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Some  substances  give  off  oxygen  when  heated  together  witli 
others,  as  in  the  following  cases : 

(3)  Potassium  dichromate  or  manganese  dioxide,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid ; 

(4)  Zinc  oxide,  when  heated  in  a current  of  chlorine. 

The  atmospheric  air  consists  principally  of  ox}"gen  and  nitrogen. 
The  following  method  for  separating  tliese  gases  was  employed  by 
Layolsiku  ill  1774.  He  introduced  some  mercury  into  a retort /I 
(Fig.  3)  with  a long,  doubly-bent  neck  that  opened  under  a bell- 
jar  P filled  with  air  and  resting  in  a dish  R of  mercury.  He  then 


Fig.  3. — Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  Mercury. 


heated  the  retort  steadily  for  several  tlays,  keeping  the  merciUA’ 
almost  boiling.  As  a result,  a part  of  the  air  in  P disappeared, 
and  the  gas  remaining  was  found  to  possess  other  properties  than 
air — it  was  nitrogen.  At  the  same  time  the  mercury  had  been 
partially  transformed  into  a red  powder,  mercuric  oxide.  On 
heating  the  latter  more  strongly  oxygen  was  obtained. 

Oxygen  in  now  prepared  from  liquid  air  (r/.  § 109). 

The  physical  properties  of  ox3^gen,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  as  follows:  Its  specific  gravity,  assuming  the  density 
of  air  to  be  1,  is  1.10535.  A liter  of  ox^’gen  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
Hg  pressm-e  weighs  1.4290  g.  Oxygen  can  be  liquefied;  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  it  on  a large  scale  in  the  liquid  state 
have  now  been  completely  overcome.  Apparatuses  for  lique- 
fying oxygen  have  been  constructed  bj'  Hampsox  and  by 
liixDE,  a description  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  text-books 
of  physics.  The  critical  temperature  of  ox^-gen  is  —118°, 
and  its  critical  pressure  50  atmospheres.  Liquid  ox^'gen 
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has  a si)cciriC  gravity  of  1.124  (based  on  water)  and  a 
bcihnp-point  of  - 182.95°  at  745.0  mm.  pressure.  Its  color  is 
light  blue.  It  can  be  preserved  for  some  time  at  ordinary  pres- 
•sure,  with  the  aid  of  a so-called  vacuum-flask  (Fig.  4.) 
The  latter  is  a vessel  enclosetl  in  an  air-tight  jacket,  the  space  be- 
tween the  walls  being  evacuated.  100  1.  water  at  0°  dissolves 
4.89  1.  oxygen.  The  gas  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  molten  silver.  When  the  silver  solidifies, 
the  oxygen — a volume  about  ten  times  that  of 
the  metal — suddenly  escapes  from  solution,  caus- 
ing j;eculiar  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  silver 
(“spitting”  of  silver). 

We  remarked  above  (§  7)  that  the  solubility  of 
gases  in  liquids  diminishes  with  increasing  tem- 
perature. A very  remarkable  law  expresses  the 
relation  that  exists  between  the  solubility  of  a gas 
and  its  pressure,  namely,  the  solubility  is  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure.  This  is  the  law  of  IIf.xry. 

Fig.  4. V.\cuum- Thus,  when  the  pressure  becomes  «-fold,  the  solu- 

FLASK.  bility  also  becomes  a-fold.  As  the  mass  of  a gas 
which  is  present  in  a certain  volume  is  likewise  proportional  to  tlie 
pressure,  the  law  of  Henry  can  also  be  expressed  thus:  The  volume 
of  a (jas  dissolving  in  a certain  quantity  of  a liquid  is  independent 
of  the  pressure. 


This  law  is  rigid  when  the  solubility  of  the  gas  is  small;  when 
the  solubility  is  large,  for  instance  100  volumes  in  1 of  the  li(piid, 
its  deviations  are  considerable. 

Still  another  formulation  of  this  law  is  of  value  in  understanding 
certain  of  its  applications:  The  concentrations  of  the  dissolved  and 
undissolved  portions  of  a gas  bear  a constant  ratio  to  each  other.  By 
“concentration”  is  meant  the  quantity  of  the  gas  in  grams  per 
unit  volume  (cubic  centimeter). 

10.  .\mong  the  chemical  properties  of  oxygen  the  most  })romi- 
nont  is  its  vigorous  support  of  combustion.  The  following  are 
interesting  examples: 

Chareoal  glows  in  air  only  moderately  and  without  much  evolu- 
tio!i  of  light.  In  oxygen,  however,  it  l)urns  with  a bright  glow. 
Sulphur,  which  burns  in  air  with  only  a .small  flame,  burns  in 
oxygen  with  an  intense  blue  light.  Phosphorus  burns  in  oxygen 
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with  a blinding;  white  light.  A steel  watch-spring  that  has  been 
heated  to  redness  at  one  end  and  put  into  oxygen,  burns  with 
scintillation.  Zinc  also  burns  in  it  with  a dazzling  light.  In  all 
these  and  analogous  cases  the  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  burning  mate- 
rial, disappears  during  the  combustion,  while  new  substances  are 
formed.  A lasting  change  therefore  takes  place  and  we  have  to 
do  with  a chemical  process.  The  product  of  burning  charcoal  is 
found  to  be  a gas  that  makes  lime-water  cloudy  and  is  unable  to 
support  combustion;  it  Is  called  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sulphur  also 
yields  a gas;  it  has  a pungent  odor  and  is  called  sulphur  dioxide. 
Phosphorus  produces  a white  fiocculent  powder,  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  When  iron  burns,  a black  cindery  powder  is  formed, 
called  'Tiamiricr-scale,”  because  it  composes  the  sparks  that  fiy 
from  the  anvil. 

The  (luostion  now  arises  as  to  what  really  occurs  in  the  above 
cases.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
product  of  combustion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  substance  burned. 

The  increase  in  weight  of  the  substance  during  burning  can  in  many 
cases  be  easily  demonstrated.  For  instance,  a horseshoe  magnet  that  has 
been  dipped  in  iron  filings  may  be  hung  on  the  lower  side  of  a scale-j)an 
and  balanced  by  weights  put  in  the  other  pan.  The  iron  filings  may  be 
burned  by  passing  a non-luminous  flame  under  them  a few  times.  On 
cooling,  the  scale-pan  attached  to  the  magnet  sinks.  In  a similar  way  one 
may  demonstrate  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  burning  of  copper.  In 
order  to  prove  the  increase  of  weight  in  a case  where  only  gaseous  products 
are  formed,  a candle  may  be  burned  and  the  combustion  products, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor,  collected  by  letting  them  pass  over 
unslaked  lime,  with  which  both  unite. 

Closer  investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  increased 
weight  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  burned 
substance,  in  all  combustion  products.  The  latter  are  compounds 
of  these  substances  with  oxygen.  The  participation  of  oxygen  in 
the  Inirning  of  zinc,  for  example,  may  be  proved  by  heating  the 
combustion  product,  zinc  white,  in  a tube  and  leading  over  it 
chlorine  gas,  whereby  oxygen  is  driven  off.  The  compounds  of 
oxygen  are  called  oxides,  and  the  act  of  this  combination  is  known 
as  oxidation. 

When  substances  burn  in  the  air,  it  is  only  the  oxygen  which 
cotubines  with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  heated 
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and  thus  takes  a part  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion. 
Therefore  the  temperature  of  a burning  object  cannot  rise  so  high 
as  in  pure  oxygen,  and,  since  the  emission  of  light  increases  very 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  combustions  in  oxygen  are  for 
this  reason  much  brighter  than  in  air. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  ascertaining  what  elements 
exist  in  a compound.  According  to  the  one  method  the  compound 
is  decomposed  and  the  elements  composing  it  thereupon  deter- 
mined. This  is  the  analytic  method.  According  to  the  other, 
the  synthetic  method,  the  composition  is  found  by  combining 
different  elements  to  form  new  substances.  In  the  above-described 
experiment  (§  8)  of  Lavoisier  the  composition  of  the  red  powder 
is  learned  by  decomposing  it  at  high  temperature,  whereupon  it 
separates  into  only  mercury  and  oxygen.  Inversely  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  red  powder  by  heating  pure  oxygen  and  pure  mercury 
together  at  a lower  temperature.  The  former  is  an  example  of 
analysis,  the  latter  of  synthesis. 


HYDROGEN. 

II.  Hydrogen  is  a colorless  and  odorless  gas  that  is  rarely 
found  on  the  earth  in  the  free  state.  The  gases  of  some  volcanoes 
contain  it  and  it  can  also  result  from  processes  of  decay.  In 
combination  with  other  elements,  however,  hydrogen  is  very 
widely  distributed  and  occurs  in  very  large  amounts  (§  8). 

Hydrogen  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
hydrogen  compounds  can  be  broken  up. 

(1)  Water  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  hydrogen 
being  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  (cathode). 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  hydrogen  depend  on  the 
indirect  decomposition  of  hydrogen  compounds,  i.e.  their  reaction 
with  other  substances.  The  following  are  examples  of  this  sort: 

(2)  The  action  of  zinc  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  89).  This 
is  the  ordinary  method. 

For  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  in  the  laboratory  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  5 is  often  used.  A contains  granulated  zinc  (or  iron  nails) 
and  B dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  'IMien  the  cock  C is 
opened  the  acid  flows  through  D to  the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen commences  at  once.  The  cock  being  closed  again,  the  gas  still 
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continues  to  come  off  and  forces  back  the  acid.  This  is  facilitated  by 
changing  the  relative  levels  of  A and  B, 

(3)  The  action  of 
zinc  or  aluminium  fil- 
ings on  caustic  potash 
or  slaked  lime. 

(4)  The  action  of 
sodium  or  potassium 
on  water  or  alcohol. 

(5)  Magnesium 
powder,  when  boiled 
with  water,  also 
evolves  hydrogen, 
especially  when  some 
chloride  of  magne- 
sium is  dissolved  in  the  water,  because  such  a solution  dissolves 
the  magnesium  oxide  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
Likewise,  red-hot  iron  decomposes  water  with  the  liberation  of 
hydrogen  (compare  § 305). 

12.  The  physical  properties  of  hydrogen  are  these:  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  substances,  its  specific  gravity  (air=l) 
amounting  to  only  0.06949.  One  liter  of  hydrogen  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  Hg.  pressure  weighs  0.0899  g.  Its  lightness  renders  it 
useful  for  inflating  balloons.  It  is  very  hard  to  liquefy,  because 
its  critical  temperature  lies  only  30-32°  above  the  absolute  zero 
(—273°).  On  the  other  hand,  the  critical  pressure  is  only  15 
atmospheres.  Liquid  hydrogen  is  colorless.  It  boils  at  - 252.5°. 
Its  specific  gravity,  with  reference  to  water,  is  only  0.07  at  its 
boiling-point  and  0.086  at  its  freezing-point,  being  therefore 
considerably  less  than  that  of  all  other  known  liquids.  Dewar 
further  succeeded  in  bringing  hydrogen  to  the  solid  state  by 
allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  quickly  at  30-40  mm.  pressure. 
The  melting-point  of  solid  hydrogen  is  about  16°  (absolute  tem- 
perature). The  heat  of  evaporation  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  very 
high,  being  200  cal.;  for  this  reason  a flask  containing  liquid 
hydrogen  soon  becomes  covered  with  a layer  of  liquid  air,  which 
drops  down  and  soon  partially  solidifies. 

Hydrogen  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  1.  water  dissolving 
2.15  1.  of  the  gas  at  0°.  Alcohol  takes  up  somewhat  more. 

13.  Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  does  not  unite  with  as 
large  a numlier  of  elements  as  oxygen.  At  a higher  tem]>erature 
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it  displays  a strong  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen,  burning  with 
an  almost  colorless  and  a very  hot  flame  to  form  water.  This 
])roperty  serves  for  the  identification  of  liydrogen  gas. 

When  a current  of  hydrogen  is  directed  upon  very  finely 
divided  platinum  (spongy  platinum  or  platinum  black,  § 316), 
the  hydrogen  is  ignited  (§  25). 

The  high  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  flame  is  made  use  of  in 
fusing  platinum,  quartz,  etc. 

Such  a flame  is  knoAATi  as  an  oxyhydrogen  flame.  An  apparatus 
{oxijhydrogen  blowpipe)  like  that  roj^resented  in  Fig.  6 is  required  for 
producing  it.  The  hydrogen  enters  at  11'  and  passes  out  at  a,  where  it  is 
lit.  O.xygen  is  blown  into  the  flame  at  S.  Thus  the  gases  do  not  mix 
till  they  reach  the  flame,  and  the  possibility  of  an  explosion  is  avoided. 


A mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  2 vols.  H and  1 vol.  (3  (detomting-gas) , when  ignited,  turns 
instantaneously  to  steam;  in  other  words,  it  explodes.  This  ex- 
periment can,  however,  be  performed  harmlessly  by  using  a wide- 
mouthed cylinder  of  not  too  great  dimensions.  A loud  report  is 
heard  in  this  case,  because  the  steam  at  the  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion occupies  a much  larger  volume  at  the  high  temperature  of  the 
combustion  than  the  mixture  of  the  original  gases,  and  as  a result 
the  air  is  suddenly  ejected  with  violence.  When  the  explosion 
occurs  in  a closed  vessel,  no  sound  is  heard  (c/.  e.g.  Fig.  13,  p.  25). 

The  temperature  to  which  detonating-gas  must  be  heated  to 
explode  is  found  to  be  about  700°.  At  a lower  temperature  com- 
bination between  hydrogen  and  oxgyen  also  takes  place,  but  not 
instantaneously,  as  in  explosions;  the  lower  the  temperature,  the 
slower  the  process.  When,  therefore,  no  change  in  cold  detonating- 
gas  is  observed  even  in  the  course  of  several  years,  we  must  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  extraordinary  slowness  of  the  process  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A simple  calculation  will  make  this  plain. 
Bodenstein  observed  that,  when  detonating-gas  is  heated  at 
509°  for  50  minutes,  0.15  of  the  whole  is  changed  to  water.  Xow 
it  is  a general  rule  that,  when  the  temperature  sinks  10°,  a chemi- 
cal reaction  becomes  about  twice  as  slow;  at  499°  it  would  thus 
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take  100  minutes  till  the  0.15  part  of  the  gas  had  formed  water. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature,  say  at  9°,  it  would  be  50X2^°  minutes, 
that  is  about  l.OGX  10“  years.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all  chemi- 
cal reactions.  When  we  see  that  wood,  sulphur,  etc.,  burn  quickly 
at  higher  temperatures,  we  must  admit  that  oxidation  takes, 
place  also  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  so  slowly  that  we 
cannot  perceive  it.  1\Ioissan,  however,  succeeded  in  proving 
that  charcoal  at  100°  and  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperatures  are 
oxidized  very  slowly  in  a current  of  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  is  not  only  able  to  unite  with  free  oxygen,  but  it  also 
has  the  power  to  withdraw  oxygen  from  many  of  its  compounds. 
The  action  of  hydrogen  on  a compound  is  called,  in  general, 
reduction.  This  action  is  olten  a ver}'^  useful  means  of  determining 
whether  a compound  contains  oxygen,  since  the  latter,  if  ])resent, 
will  usually  unite  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Copper  oxide 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  method.  A 
little  is  placed  in  a tube,  hydrogen  is  led  over  it,  and  heat  is  then 
applied;  one  soon  sees  the  black  oxide  change  to  red  copper,  and 
water  depositing  in  drops  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube.  Many 
other  oxides  can  be  similarly  reduced,  e.g.  iron  oxide,  lead  oxide, 
etc. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  lAIATTER. 

14.  The  quantitative  relationships  in  oxidizing  and  reducing 
processes,  such  as  have  been  discussed  in  § 13,  i.e.  the  relations 
of  the  masses  of  the  substances  participating  in  the  changes,  may 
be  used  to  elucidate  a very  important  law.  A definite  amount  of 
copper  powder,  for  example,  may  be  placed  in  a tube  and  the 
weight  of  the  tube  with  the  powder  ascertained.  Oxygen  is  then 
led  over  the  copper  at  a high  temperature.  The  apparatus  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  which  combines  with 
the  copper  can  be  measured.  Wdien  the  oxidation  process  has 
proceeded  for  some  time,  the  tube  containing  the  oxidized  copper 
is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  weighed.  The  weight  is  found  to  have 
increased,  and  the  increase  is  just  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volmne 
of  oxygen  used  up.  Thereupon  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the 
tube  with  the  copper  oxide  and  heat  applied.  Here  also  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  measuring  the  volume  of  hydrogen  con- 
sumed in  reduction.  The  reduction  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  all  the 
copper  oxide  is  transformed  back  to  copper.  When  the  tube  and 
powder  are  subsequently  weighed,  they  will  be  found  to  have  re- 
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assumed  their  original  weight.  The  water  that  forms  can  be 
absorbed  by  a substance  like  ciuicklime  or  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  weighed.  It  will  be  found  e(|ual  in  weight  to  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  copper  oxide  on  changing  to  copper  plus  the  weight 
of  the  consumed  hydrogen. 

In  t'.iese  cases,  therefore,  the  combined  weight  of  the  reacting 
substances  before  and  after  the  reaction  is  the  same.  Copper  + 
consumed  oxygen  weighs  just  as  much  as  copper  oxide;  copper 
oxide -r consumed  hydrogen  weighs  just  as  much  as  copper  + water; 
and,  finall}'-,  the  regained  copper  weighs  just  as  much  as  that  origi- 
nally taken.  The  substances  can  be  changed  into  different  states, 
but  their  weight  remains  unaltered.  This  phenomenon  is  observed 
without  exception  in  chemical  actions,  and  we  therefore  accept  as  a 
law  the  statement  that  matter  is  indestructible,  or  that  no  matter 
can  be  lost  or  gained.  This  principle  was  introduced  into  chemistry 
by  L.woisier  (1743-1794;. 

The  old  Greek  philosophers  were  already  firmly  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  producing  or  destroying  matter.  In  all  ages  this  belief  has 
been  the  basis  of  philosophic  thought.  To  Lavoisier  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  demonstrated  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter.  He  assumed  that  gravity  is  an  inseparable 
attribute  of  all  matter — concerning  which  a great  deal  of  doubt  still 
existed — and  that  the  combined  weight  of  the  substances  concerned 
must  therefore  be  the  same  before  and  after  a chemical  reaction. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  teaches  that  the  prineiple  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  lies  originally  at  the  basis  of  our  thinking.  It  is  entirelv 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  by  experimentation;  on  the 
contrary,  we  test  the  correctness  of  our  experimental  results  by  ascertain- 
ing in  how  far  they  conform  to  this  principle.  This  can  be  easily  under- 
stood in  the  above  case  of  the  oxidation  and  reduction  of  copper.  In  per- 
forming this  experiment  one  finds  that  the  weight  of  copper  + oxygen  is 
not  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  copper  oxide  formed.  Even  after  several 
repetitions  slight  differences  are  still  found.  Because  we  feel  that  there 
must  be  absolute  equality,  we  attribute  these  differences  to  imperfections 
in  our  instruments,  and  we  consider  our  instruments  improved  if  they 
enable  us  to  approach  nearer  the  complete  equality  of  the  weights  before 
and  after  the  experiment.  Nevertheless,  we  are  unable  to  really  observe 
an  absolute  equality. 

WATER. 

15.  Water  was  regarded  as  an  element  for  many  centuries.  Not 

until  1781  did  Cavendish  discover  that,  when  a mixture  of  hydro- 
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geii  and  air  or  oxygen  explodes,  water  is  formed.  Being,  liow- 
ever,  a supporter  of  an  erroneous  tlieoiy  (§  106),  he  failed  to  realize 
tlie  importance  of  liis  discovery.  Lavoisier  in  1783  repeated  tliis 
experiment  and  comprehended  it  as  a syntliesis  of  water,  as  we  still 
do  to-day. 

With  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  pictured  in  Fig.  7,  this  synthesis 
can  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  hydrogen  is  generated  in  the 


Fig.  7. — Combustion  of  Hydrogen. 


two-necked  (Woulff)  bottle  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  In 
order  to  free  the  gas  from  water  vapor,  it  is  passed  througli  the 
horizontal  tube,  which  contains  chloride  of  calcium  or  bits  of 
pumice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  gas  is  ignited  and, 
as  it  bui-ns,  water  is  gradually  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  bell-jar. 

A mixture  of  , hydrogen  and  oxygen  unites  to  form  water  when  illu- 
minated with  ultraviolet  light. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  there  are 
other  ways  of  obtaining  water.  For  example,  many  compounds, 
such  as  the  blue  crystals  of  copper  vitriol,  give  off  water  when 
heated. 

The  formation  of  water  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  oxygen 
comiiounds  was  illustrated  (§  13)  in  the  reduction  of  cojjpcr  oxide. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  o.xygen  on 
certain  hydrogen  compounds.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
Inirning  of  alcohol. 

I'inall}^,  water  can  result  from  the  reaction  of  a hydrogen  com- 
jwund  with  one  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  case  when  ammonia  gas 
(§  111)  is  led  over  hot  copper  oxide. 
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The  synthetic  methods  of  preparing  water,  such  as  the  above- 
named  and  many  others,  possess,  however,  merely  theoretical 
importance.  Even  when  water  is  wanted  in  a perfectly  pure 
state,  natural  water  is  rcsortetl  to.  This  contains  solids  and  gases 
in  solution,  which  must  be  eliminated.  Its  purification  is  accom- 
plished by  distillation.  An  apparatus  well  suited  to  this  purpose 
IS  shown  in  Fig.  8.  High  pressure  steam  and  electricity  are 
often  used  for  heating  instead  of  the  flame. 

Water  is  placed 
in  the  retort  A, 
which  rests  over  the 
fireplace,  and  boil- 
ed. The  dissolved 
gases  are  first  driven 
off;  the  hot  steam 
follows,  passing 
through  the  dome  B 
into  the  condensing 
coil  (“  worm  ”)  C, 
which  is  cooled  by 
water  in  the  vessel 
I).  The  condensed 
water,  now  pure, 
flows  down  into  the 

bottle,  the  solid 8.— Purification  of  Water  by  Distillation. 
substances  that 

were  dissolved  in  the  water  remain  in  the  retort.  The  cooler 
D is’  supplied  with  cold  water  through  a tube,  entering  near 
the  bottom,  while  the  heated,  and  therefore  specifically  lighter, 
water  flows  out  near  the  top.  The  steam  thus  meets  with  cooling- 
water  of  a lower  temperature  as  it  passes  down  the  worm, and  is  in  this 
way  very  completely  condensed  (principle  of  the  counter-current). 


A .single  distillation  is  usually  insufficient  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  all  gaseous  and  solid  constituents.  For  this  purpo.se  the  operation 
must  be  repeated  in  an  apparatus  of  platinum  (tin  is  less  satisfactory) 
with  a condensing  coil  of  the  same  metal,  a-nd  only  the  middle  fraction 
collected. 

.\n  excellent  criterion  for  the  purity  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  the 
measurement  of  its  electrical  resistance,  ^’ery  pure  water  conducts  the 
electric  current  scarcely  at  all.  Koiilr.\uscii  found  the  conductivity  at 
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1S°  of  the  purest  water  obtainable  to  lx‘  /;  = 0.038 X 10~®  expressed  in 
reciprocal  ohms;  by  this  is  meant  the  conductivity  of  a body  a column 
of  which  1 cm.  long  and  1 cm.  square  in  cross-section  has  a resistance 
of  1 ohm.  The  magnitude  of  the  resistance  of  such  water  is  better  un- 
derstood by  comparing  it  with  resistance  of  copj)er.  1 cu.  mm.  of  this 
water  has  at  0°  the  same  resistance  as  a copper  wire  of  the  same  cross- 
section  and  25  million  miles  long;  it  could  be  strung  around  the  earth’s 
('(]uator  one  thousand  times.  The  slightest  traces  of  salts  or  even  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere  cause  a market  increase  in  its  conductivity. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

16.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  an  odorless,  tasteless 
liquid,  showing  no  color  in  thin  layers.  On  looking  through  a layer 
26  meters  thick,  Spring  observed  a pure  dark-blue  color.  The 
thermometer-scale  of  Celsius  is  fixed  according  to  the  physical 
constants  of  w^ater,  its  freezing-point  being  called  O'"  and  its  boiling- 
point  at  760  mm.  pressure  100°.  These  two  points  are  dependent 
on  the  pressure.  An  increase  of  pressure  lowers  the  freezing-point 
(0.0075°  per  atmosphere).  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  ice  melts  under 
liigh  pressure.  Water  possesses  the  very  uncommon  property  of 
having  a maximum  of  density  ('minimum  of  volume)  at  a definite 
temperature.  The  volume  of  almost  all  other  substances  increases 
with  rising  temperature,  but  here  it  diminishes  up  to  3.945°,  above 
wliich  temperature  water  expands  as  heating  continues.  During 
t he  transformation  of  water  to  ice  i he  volume  increases  considerably. 
Onevol.  water  at  0°  yields  1.090cS2  vol.  ice  of  the  same  temperature. 

The  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  a vast  majority 
of  other  substances.  Its  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  79  Cal.,  its  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  536  Cal.  Water  is  extensiveh'  used  as  a sol- 
vent. Numerous  substances  dissoh’e  in  it  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 
There  arc  many  liquid  substances  tliat  mix  with  water  in  al!  pro- 
portions, and  many,  also,  which  do  not.  (Sec  § 7.) 

The  remarkable  physical  propeadies  of  water  }>lay  a very  important 
role  in  nature;  this  subject  is  extensively  disru.ssed  in  j-hysics,  meteor- 
ology, and  geology. 

NATURAL  WATER. 

17.  Water,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  by  no  means  chemically 
pure.  It  may  contain  solid  matter  in  suspension  as  well  as  sub- 
stances, either  solid  or  gaseous,  in  solution.  The  purest  natural 
water  is  rain-water.  This  has  really  passed  through  a natural 
process  of  distillation,  the  water  on  tlie  earth’s  surface  being  vapor- 
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ized  by  the  sun’s  heat  and  condensed  again  by  contact  with  colder 
portions  of  air,  whereupon  it  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.  Neverthe- 
less it  contains  dust  particles  (in  large  cities  more,  of  course,  than 
in  the  country)  and  gases  from  the  air,  as  well  as  traces  of  ammo- 
nium salts. 

Spring-  and  ivell-icatei's  contain  in  10,000  parts  about  1-20  parts 
of  solid  matter,  consisting  largely  of  lime  salts.  Well-water  that  con- 
tains much  lime  is  called  hard  (§  259).  Well-water  also  contains 
some  carbonic  acid  and  air  in  solution,  both  of  which  give  it  its 
refreshing  taste;  distilled  water  tastes  flat. 


Natural  water  is  used  extensively  for  drinking  purposes.  When  it 
comes  out  of  a soil  that  is  contaminated  by  decaying  organic  matter,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  large  cities,  it  is  injurious  to  health,  principally  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  bacteria.  It  can  be  freed  from  these  by 
filtration  through  a Pasteur-Chamberland  porcelain  filter  (Fig.  9). 

This  consists  essentially  of  a hollow  cylinder  of  porous  porcelain  (called 
a “candle”)  A,  through  whose  walls  the  water  is  forced  by  its  own  pres- 
sure. The  lower  end  of  the  candle  opens  into 
the  nozzle. 

In  large  cities  it  has  been  found  much  more 
practicable  to  purify  the  well-  or  river-water  at 
the'  central  station  and  to  pipe  it  thence  to  the 
various  houses.  Epidemic  diseases  have  really 
decreased  remarkably  since  the  introduction  of 
the  methods  of  modern  sanitary  science. 

A water  which  contains  so  many  substances  in 
solution  that  it  has  a definite  taste  or  a therapeu- 
tic effect  is  called  a mineral  water.  There  are  very 
many  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  differing  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  and  kind  of  dissolved  matter 
they  contain.  We  distinguish  between  saline 
waters  containing  common  salt,  bitter 
waters  with  magnesium  salts,  sulphu- 
rous waters  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbonated  waters  with  carbonic 
acid,  chalybeate  waters  with  iron, 
and  many  others.  Detailed  analyses  of  the 
mineral  waters  of  numerous  watering-places 
works  on  balneology. 


Fig.  9. — Pastevr- 
Ch AMBERLAXD 
Filter. 

are  accessible  in 


Sea-water  contains  about  3%  of  salts,  of  which  2.7%  is  common 
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salt.  A large  number  of  elements,  viz.,  about  thirty,  have  been 
found  in  sea- water,  although  the  most  of  them  exist  there  only  in 
extremely  small  quantities. 

It  was  stated  above  (§16)  that  pure  water  is  blue.  The  color  of  the 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas  varies,  however,  through  many  nuances  from  i)ure 
blue  to  brown.  This  variation  is  due  principall}'  to  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  brownish-yellow  humous  (marshy)  substances  or  an  extremely 
flue  floating  slime.  Both  conditions  can  produce  a brownish-yellow 
color.  It  is  easily  seen  how  the  combination  of  blue  and  yellow  or  brown 
may  bring  about  the  various  blue,  green  or  brown  tints  in  natural  waters. 


COMPOSITION  OF  WATER. 

i8.  Decomposition. — It  was  state<l  above  that  water  can  be 
obtained  by  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  inversely, 
it  can  be  decomposed  into  these  same  elements. 

In  the  flask  A ( Fig.  10)  some  water  is  heated  till  it  boils  vigorously.  A 
strong  electric  current  is  then  sent  through  the  w'ire  a c h,  so  that  the  fine 
platmmn  wire  c glows  intensely.  This  heat  partially  decomposes  the 


Fig.  10. — Decomposttiox  of  W.vter  bv  Glowixg 

water  vapor  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  pass  out  through  the  tulie 
d and  arc  collected  in  the  cylinder  C.  Tliis  gas  mixture  is  nothing  but  the 
explosive  mixture  (§  13)  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  can  be  easily  proved 
hv  aiiplying  a flame. 
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Many  metals  decompose  water  on.contact,  the  hydrogen  being 
set  free  and  the  metal  uniting  with  the  oxygen.  Potassium  and 
sodium  effect  this  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures  (§  11); 
iron,  zinc  and  other  metals  recpiire  a higher  temperature,  iron, 
e.g.,  acting  at  red  heat. 

19.  Let  us  now  study  tlie  quantitative  composition  of  water, 
i.e.  determine  the  relative  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  wxygen  present. 
For  this  purpose  both  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  can  be 
usetl. 


(a)  The  Analytic  Method. — When  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  water  to  which  has  been  added  a little  sulphuric  acid,  the 
water  is  decomposed.  If  the  gases  evolved  at  the  electrodes  are 
collected  separately,  it  is  found  that  for  every  1 vol.  oxygen  2 vols. 
hydrogen  are  given  off.  A suitable  apparatus  for  this  experiment 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

Since  1 liter  of  hydrogen  weighs  0.0899  g.  and  1 liter  of  oxygen 
weighs  1.4296  g.,  both  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
pressure,  the  weights  of  2 vols.  hydrogen 
and  1 vol.  oxygen  must  bear  to  each 
other  the  ratio  of  2X0.0899  : 1.4296,  or 
1 : 7.943. 

{h)  The  Synthetic  Method. — As  early 
as  1820  the  reduction  of  copper  oxide  by 
hydrogen  was  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Berzelius;  in  1834,  also,  by  Dumas 
and  Stas.  A weighed  amount  of  care- 
fully dried  copper  oxide  is  heated  in  a 
current  of  liydrogen  and  water  is  formed, 
which  is  collected  and  weighed.  The 
weight  of  the  oxygen  given  up  by  the 
<^opper  oxide  is  found  from  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  copper  oxide 
used  and  that  of  the  resulting  copper. 

The  weight  of  the  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  water  collected  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  difference  in  weight  of  water  and 
oxygen. 

The  apparatus  used  for  this  experiment  is  represented  in  Fig.  12. 
In  A the  hydrogen  is  generated  from  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric 


Fig.  11. — Electroi,y.sis 

OF  ^^'ATER. 
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acid.  It  is  then  passed  through  the  permanganate  solution  in  the 
wash-bottle  B to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  also  through  the  U- 
tubes  C,  D and  E,  containing  calcium  chloride,  sulphuric  acid  and 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  respectively,  for  drying  it.  In  F is  placed 
the  copper  oxide,  which  is  carefully  weighed  together  with  the  tube. 
The  water  that  forms  is  condensed  in  G,  the  U-tube  II  being 
attached  to  absorb  any  escaping  water  vapor.  At  the  completion 
of  the  experiment,  F,  with  its  contents,  is  again  weighed,  likewise 
G and  II;  the  differences  in  weight  indicate  the  amount  of  water 


Fig.  12. — Synthesis  of  Water  after  Dumas  and  Stas. 


formed.  Dumas  and  Stas  found  in  this  way  that  100  parts  fby 
weight)  of  water  consist  of  11.136  parts  of  hydrogen  and  P.S.S64 
parts  of  oxygen,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  mass-ratio  of  these 
elements  is  1 ; 7.980,  a relation  which  agrees  with  that  ob- 
tained in  (a)  within  the  range  of  the  unavoidable  experimental 
error. 

Another  synthetic  method,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
lecture-table,  consists  in  mixing  h^^drogen  and  oxygen  and  deter- 
mining in  what  volume-ratio  these  gases  unite.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  apparatus  (Fig.  13)  described  by  Hofmann  is  best  em- 
ployed. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  different  proportions  by  volume  are 
introduced  into  the  arm  of  the  U-tube,  which  can  be  closed  by 
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a stop-cock  at  the  top:  the  cock  is  thereupon  closed  and  the  open 
arm  tightly  stoppered  with  a cork.  The 
mixture  is  then  exploded  by  an  in- 
duction spark,  the  volume  of  air  en- 
closed on  the  other  side  acting  as  a 
cushion  to  moderate  the  severe  shock 
on  the  mercuiy,  which  might  otherwise 
break  the  apparatus.  It  is  found  that 
onli/  when  the  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio 
2:1  does  the  entire  gas  mixture  dis- 
appear, a slight  coating  of  tiny  drops  of 
water  appearing  in  its  place  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  In  case  more  hy- 
drogen or  more  oxygen  than  the  ratio 
calls  for  is  let  into  the  tube,  the  excess 
is  found  to  remain  after  the  explo- 
sion. 

From  these  experiments,  analytic  and 
synthetic,  it  follows  that  water  has  a 
constant  composition;  it  consists  of  2 vols. 
of  hydrogen  and  1 vol.  of  oxygen,  or 
of  1 part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen  to  7.943  parts  of  oxygen. 


Fio.  1:4 — Hofmaxn's  Ap- 

PAKATUS  FOR  THE  SYN- 
THESIS OF  Water. 


COMPOUNDS  AND  MIXTURES. 

20.  In  water  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a substance  which 
is  different  in  many  and  important  respects  from  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  We  have  further  seen  that  the  elements  in 
it  bear  to  each  other  a fixed  relation  by  weight.  Such  substances 
are  known  in  very  large  number.  Copper  oxide,  mercury  oxide, 
sulphuric  acid,  potassium  chlorate,  common  salt,  soda  and  many 
others  already  mentioned  belong  to  this  class.  In  each  of  these, 
no  matter  how  obtained,  we  discover  by  analysis  or  synthesis  a 
definite  proportion  between  the  elements  composing  it.  Such  sub- 
stances are  called  compounds. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics  mentioned — differencf  of  prop- 
erties from  those  of  the  elements  and  constant  composition — we 
find  that  the  compounds  also  have  constant  physical  properties. 
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l tiller  the  same  pres.suro  water  always  has  the  same  melting-point 
aiul  the  same  boiling-point,  in  whatsoever  way  it  may  have  been 
obtained;  salt  always  crystallizes  in  the  same  crystal  system;  soda, 
at  a definite  temperature,  always  requires  the  same  amount  of  water 
for  solution,  etc. 

When  elements  or  compounds  are  brought  together  without  any 
chemical  action  on  each  other  taking  jilacc,  we  have  a mixture  of 
these  elements  or  compounds.  The  number  of  possible  mixtures  is, 
of  course,  unlimited.  They  are  distinguished  from  compounds  by 
the  following  characteristics; 

In  a mixture  the  profierties  of  the  components  reajipear  in  many 
'and  inijxirtant  respects.  (lunpowder,  for  example,  is  a mixtui-e  of 
sulphur,  charcoal  and  saltpetre.  * The  latter  is  soluble  in  water; 
sulphur  tlissolves  in  carbon  disuljihide;  charcoal  is  insoluble  in  both. 
These  properties  are  still  evident  in  the  constituents  of  gunpowder. 
In  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron  filings  one  can  detect  with  a micro- 
scope the  yellow  grains  of  sul[)hur  and  the  Ijlack  particles  of  iron. 
The  iron  can  be  drawn  out  with  a magnet;  tlie  sulj)hur  dissolved 
out  by  carbon  disulphide.  If,  however,  a mixture  of  7 j)arts  iron 
and  4 parts  sulphur  is  heated,  a glow  pa'-ses  through  the  j)Owder 
and  a compound  of  both — iron  sulphide — is  formed,  whose  proj)- 
erties  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  its  elements.  It  Is  non- 
magnetic and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  under  the  micro- 
scope only  a homogeneous  scoriaceous  mass  Ls  seen.  'I'he  constituents 
of  a mixture,  since  they  still  preserve  their  properties,  can  often  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  mechanical  mcam,  e.g.  by  the  use  of 
microscope  and  tweezers,  by  sifting,  by  treatment  with  solvents,  by 
washing,  etc. 

In  a mixture  the  ratio  of  the  constituents  can  vary  in  all  ]')ro- 
portions.  4'here  are,  for  example,  many  sorts  of  gunpowder,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  proportions  in  which  their  con- 
stituents are  mixed.  When  1 part  suljdnir  and  100  ]iarts  iron,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  1 part  iron  and  100  parts  sulphur,  are  mixed,  we 
have  in  either  case  a mixture  of  both  elements,  possessing  hardly 
the  same,  but  at  least  analogous,  properties. 

Moreover,  a mixture  often  has  no  constant  ]')hysical  jiroperties. 
Water  has  a constant  boiling-jx)int;  the  boiling-point  of  a mixture 
of  benzene  and  turpentine,  however,  rises  gradually  as  the  more 
volatile  component,  l)cnzene,  distils  off.  The  melting-point  of 
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sulphur  is  constant  and  can  be  accurately  determined;  that  of  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  lead  differs  according  to  the  jiroportion  of  the 
elem'uits  and  is  in  many  ])ro})ortions  not  at  all  sharp,  there  being 
only  a softening  instead  of  real  fusion. 

hi  the  examples  cited  here  the  distinction  between  a compound  and  a 
mixture  is  well  marked.  There  are,  however,  other  instances  where  this  is 
i.ot  the  case  and  where  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  know  whether  one 
is  dealing  with  a compound  or  a mixture.  We  shall  meet  with  many 
examples  of  this  later.  There  is,  however,  one  way  whereby  a compound 
can  l)c  distinguishetl  from  a mixture,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  substance,  prepared  in  different  ways,  has  a constant  composition. 

ITIENC^.MEN.y  ACCOMPANYING  THE  FORMATION  OR 
DECOMPOSITION  OF  A COMPOUND. 

dlie  most  common  phenomenon  of  this  sort  is  an  ele-\'ation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  i.e.  an  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat 
(caloric  effect).  Sometimes  the  rise  of  teiu{)erature  is  so  great  that 
light  is  produced.  A decomposition  or  a combination  can  l)e  so 
violent  that  it  causes  an  explosion.  In  other  instances  electricity 
may  be  produced  by  chemical  action.  All  these  facts  may  be  com- 
prised in  this  statement:  Chemical  action  results  in  a change  in  the 
energy-supply  of  the  reacting  substances. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CONSTANT  COMPOSITION  OF 
COMPOUNDS.— A'rOMIC  THEORY. 

21.  It  was  stated  that  constant  composition  is  tlie  distinctive 
characteristic  of  a chemical  compound.  'Fhe  proportions  in  which 
elements  unite  to  form  a certain  compound  are  always  the  same. 
This  Law  of  Constant  Composition  (definite  proportions)  was 
finally  established  by  Proust  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  at  about  tlie  same  time  Dalton  offered  an  exjda- 
nation  of  it  whicli  is  still  accepted  and  may  be  considered  as  tlie 
foundation  of  theoretical  chemistry. 

This  explanation  involves  a hvpotliesis  as  to  the  constitution 
of  matter.  It  is  possible  to  regard  matter  as  infinitely  divisible; 
according  to  human  concejition  the  smallest  particle  that  can  really 
be  obtained  is  still  capable  of  division  into  an  infinite  miml)ei  of 
others.  However,  even  the  ancients  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
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must  be  somewhere  a limit  to  the  divisibility  and  that  we  must 
finally  arrive  at  particles  incapable  of  fuither  division,  the  atoms. 

In  the  filth  century  n,c.  there  existed  a school  of  philosophy,  that 
of  the  Elcatics  (so  called  from  the  city  of  Elea),  whose  most  prominent 
representative  was  Paumenides.  He  taught  tliat  everything  that 
exists  cannot  be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  unchangeable;  trans- 
formation of  the  existent,  which  was  thought  to  hav'e  never  originated 
and  to  be  at  the  same  time  unalterable,  was  held  by  them  to  be  incon- 
ceivable. These  theses  they  regarded  in  a certain  sense  as  axioms, 
i.c.  statements  of  truths  which  are  accepted  without  ])roof.  Daily 
experience  tea(;hes  one  nevertheless  that  transformation  does  occur  in 
that  which  exists,  a fact  that  led  them  to  suppose  that  everything 
observed  by  men  is  merely  appearance. 

'riii'ee  theoi-ies  were  i)roposed  in  the  same  century  which  aim  to 
form  a bridge  between  the  docdrinc  of  the  unalterable  existent  and  the 
experience  that  points  towaid  continuous  change.  These  theories 
originated  with  Empedocles,  Axaxagokas,  and  the  AlomisLs,  Leccippus 
and  Democrites.  The  immutability  of  the  existent  is  disposed  of  by 
ascribing  it  to  extremely  small  unchangeable  and  indestructible  particles; 
every  change  is  thought  to  depend  on  the  movement  of  these  smallest 
integral  particles  toward  oi’  away  from  each  other.  Empedoclf.g  and 
Anaxagoras  assume  in  this  connection  an  infinite  divisibility;  the 
Atomists,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  world  as  built  up  of  indivisible 
particles,  atoms,  all  of  which  consist  of  the  same  primordial  substance 
but  differ  in  form  and  size. 

Now  Dalton  has  used  this  conception  of  the  ancients  regarding 
the  atom  to  ex[)lain  the  fact  that  the  combining  weights  are  con- 
stant. The  atoms  of  the  various  elements,  he  assumes,  have  dif- 
ferent weights;  the  atoms  of  the  sa?ne  element  are  alike  in  weight. 
A compound  of  two  elements  is  therefore  jiroduced  by  the  associa- 
tion of  atoms  of  these  elements.  Such  a combination  of  two  or 
more  atoms  is  called  a molsculs.  It  is  obvious  that  these  suj^posi- 
tions  lead  directly  to  the  Imo  of  constant  propoiiions;  for,  if  copper 
oxide  is  formed  by  an  atom  of  copper  uniting  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen  to  make  a molecule  of  copper  oxide,  its  composition  must, 
according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  be  constant. 

Dalton  deduced  another  conclusion  from  his  hypothesis,  and 
confirmed  the  same  experimentally.  lie  observed  that  oxygen 
unites  not  only  with  one  very  definite  amount  of  nitrogen  oxide, 
but  also  with  twice  as  much,  not,  however,  with  any  intermediate 
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amount . He  also  showed  by  the  investigation  of  marsh-gas  and 
olefiant  gas,  both  of  wliich  are  made  up  of  only  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, that  the  former  contains  twice  as  mucli  hydrogen  to  a certain 
weight  of  carbon  as  the  latter.  It  is  readily  seen  how  such  observa- 
tions can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  atomic  theory;  in  one 
case  1 atom  of  carlion  is  in  combination  with  n atoms  of  hydrogen; 
in  the  other  with  'In.  atoms,  fi  he  observations  of  Dalton  were 
subsec|uently  confirmed  aiul  extended,  especially  by  Dehzelius. 
The  following  statement  is  therefore  now  accepted  as  a law:  When 
two  elements  combine  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  the  different 
weights  of  the  one  dement  which  unite  with  one  and  the  same  weight 
of  the  other  element  hear  a simple  ratio  to  each  other.  This  is  the 
Law  of  Multiple  Proportions. 


THE  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

22.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  atoms  is  only  approximately 
known  (see  § 35).  Nevertheless,  their  relative  weights,  i.e.,  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements,  when  that  of  a 
certain  element  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  have  been  determined  in  a 
variety  of  ways  (§§  208-210).  These  relative  weights  are  Imovm 
as  atomic  weights. 

It  is  now  customary  to  take  the  atomic  weight  of  ox}"gen  as 
16.00.  The  atomic  weights  of  the  remaining  elements  then  have 
the  values  that  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  inside  of  the  back 
cover  of  tliis  volume.  The  acceptance  of  16  as  the  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen  has  a historic  reason.  For  a long  time  h}"drogen  was 
taken  to  be  1 ; it  was  believed  that  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  was  1 : 16.  Inasmuch  as  the  atomic  weights 
of  most  elements  are  determined  from  the  composition  of  their  oxy- 
gen compoimds,  the  basis  is  really  0=16  and  not  H = 1 . Tliis  made 
no  difference,  so  long  as  the  proportion  FI:0=1:16  was  con- 
sidered accurate.  Even  when  the  ratio  was  later  found  to  be 
a different  one  (according  to  investigations  of  Morley  and  of 
W.  A.  Noyes  the  ratio  1:15.88  may  now  be  regarded  as  very 
acem-ately  determined),  it  was  still  the  simplest  plan  to  preserve 
0=16  as  the  basis,  since  a change  would  necessitate  a complete 
recalculation  of  all  the  atomic  weights,  and  this  necessity  would 
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moreover  recur  as  often  as  a new  I’efineinent  of  methods  of  inves- 
tigation brought  about  a change  in  the  I'atio  H:0. 

A few  years  ago  there  was  estaldished  a permanent  inter- 
national commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  re\dse  the  taljle 
of  atomic  weights  critically  every  year.  Those  values  are  acce})ted 
as  the  “ international  atomic  weights  ” wliich  appear  to  l^e  the 
most  probable  among  the  determinations  that  have  l)een  jmb- 
lished.  The  atomic  weights  in  the  table  are  carried  out  to  as 
many  decimal  places  as  may  be  accepted  with  certaint}'.  For 
many  purposes,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  use  round  numbers, 
such  as  N = 14,  Br  = S0,  etc. 


Besides  the  atomic  weights,  we  (juite  frequently  use  equivalent 
weigjits.  These  are  the  weights  of  the  elements  which  combine  with  a 
unit  amount  of  a certain  standard  element.  One  ])art  of  hydrogen 
combines,  for  instance,  with  35.5  parts  of  chlorine  and  with  8 parts  of 
oxygen.  These  amounts  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  equiv- 
alent to  each  other.  The  atomic  weight  is  either  equal  to  the  equivalent 
weight  or  a multiple  of  it. 


CHEMICAL  SIAIBOLS  AND  FORMULA. 

23.  The  relative,  or  atomic,  weights  are  expressed  by  symbols, 
that  were  introduced  by  Berzelius  and  are  of  great  convenience 
in  the  representation  of  compounds  and  the  formulation  of 
chemical  reactions.  The  symbols  whose  derivation  is  not  at 
once  apparent  are  taken  from  the  Latin  names  of  the  elements; 
e.g.,  Sb  from  stibiuvn,  Au  from  aurum,  Cu  from  cuprum,  Ilg  from 
hydrargyrum,  Pb  from  plumbum,  Sn  from  stannum,  Fe  from 
ferrum,  and  Ag  from  argentum. 

A symbol  stands  not  only  for  the  element  concerned, 
but  also  for  the  relative  weight  of  an  atom  of  that  element.  If 
the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  G3.57  and  that  of  oxygen  16.00, 
the  symbol  Cu  indicates  63.57  parts  by  weight  of  copper,  the 
symbol  O 16.00  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.  It  has  l^een  deter- 
mined that  in  copper  oxide  one  atom  of  copper  is  comlhned  with 
one  atom  of  oxygen;  copper  oxide  is  therefore  represented  by 
the  for  m u 1 a CuO,  which  expresses,  first,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a compound  of  copper  and  oxygen,  and,  second,  that  1 atom 
(63.57  parts  by  weight)  of  copper  is  united  in  it  to  1 atom  (16.00 
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parts  by  weight)  of  oxygen.  Many  compounds  contain  several 
atoms  of  the  same  element.  This  is  indicated  by  placing  the 
proper  figure  to  the  right  of  and  below  the  symbol.  Sulphmic 
acid,  for  example,  contains  2 atoms  of  hydrogen  (H),  1 atom  of 
sulphur  (S)  and  4 atoms  of  oxygen  (0)  in  the  molecule.  Its 
formula  is,  therefore,  II2SO4. 

Chemical  actions  can  be  very  simply  represented  by  the  use  of 
these  foi’inulce;  thus,  the  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide  into 
oxygen  and  mercur}'  by 

IIg0  = Hg+0; 


that  of  potassium  chlorate  into  oxygen  and  potassium  chloride  by 

KCIO3  = KCl  -r  30; 

I’otass.  chlorate.  Potass,  chloride. 


the  generation  of  hydrogen  from  zmc  and  sulphuric  acid  by 

Zn  + H2SO4  = 2H  + ZnS04. 

In  such  equations  the  same  atoms  and  the  same  number  of 
each  must  appear  on  both  sides,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
cf  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 

STOICHIOMETRICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

24.  If  the  formulte  of  the  compounds  are  known — the  means  of 
ascertaining  these  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later — and  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  composing  them  also  known,  it  is  very  easy 
to  calculate  the  weights  that  enter  into  reaction  in  all  cliemical 
changes.  A couple  of  examples  may  serve  to  make  this  clear. 

1.  It  is  required  to  know  hoiv  many  liters  of  oxygen  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  'pressure  can  he  obtained  by  heating  1 kilogram  of  mercuric 
oxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  mercury  is  200,  that  of  oxygen  is  16; 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  is,  therefore,  200  + 16.  Out  of  these  216 
parts  by  weight  of  mercuric  oxide  16  parts  of  oxygen  can  be  ob- 
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tained  by  heating. 


1000X16 

216 


= 74.07  g. 


i.e.  from  1 kilo  (=1000  g.)  can  be  obtained 
Since  1 1.  oxygen  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure 


weighs  1.4296  g.,  74.07  g.  occupy  a volume  of  :j^^^  = 51.8  1, 

2.  How  much  water  can  he  formed  from  the  hydrogen  obtained 
by  the  interaction  of  1 kg.  zinc  and  the  corresponding  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid? 

The  reaction  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

Zn  + HoS04  = ZnS04  + 2II 


and  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  to  form  water  by  the  equation 

211  + 0=1120. 


From  these  equations  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen  formed  by 
the  action  of  1 atom  of  zinc  yields  1 molecule  of  water.  For  every 
atom  of  zinc  we  obtain,  therefore,  1 molecule  of  water.  The  atomic 
weight  of  zinc  is  65,  the  molecular  weight  of  water  18;  therefore 
65  parts  of  zinc  correspond  to  IS  parts  of  water.  1 kg.  zinc  must 


yield 


1000X18 

65 


=276.9  g. 


3.  How  many  grams  of  potassium  chlorate  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce enough  oxygen  to  oxidize  500  g,  copper  to  copper  oxide? 

The  reactions  concerned  are 


KCIO3  = KCl  + 30  and  Cu  + O = CuO. 


Hence  3 atoms  of  copper  can  be  oxidized  with  the  oxygen 
derived  from  1 molecule  of  potassium  chlorate.  For  every  3 atoms 
of  copper  1 molecule  of  potassium  chlorate  must  be  consumed. 
The  molecular  weight  of  the  latter  substance  is  39.10  + 35.6 
+ 3X  16=  122.56;  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  63.57;  for  every 


63.57  parts  of  copper 


122.56 


3 


= 40.85  g.  potassium  chlorate  are 


therefore  retiuired. 


I lence  500  g.  copper  require 


500X40.85 

63.57 


321.5  g.  potassium  chlorate. 

In  most  chemical  computations  gram  molecules  are  employed, 
these  being  the  molecular  weights  of  the  substances  in  grams. 
The  abbreviation  mole  has  been  suggested  by  Ostwald  for  this 
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term.  Thus  “ 1 mole  ” copper  oxide  means  63.57+16.00  = 79.57 
grams  of  it. 

The  molecular  weight  in  milligrams  is  called  a millimole.  In 
the  same  way  we  may  speak  of  a kilomole,  etc. 


CHLORINE. 

25.  Chlorine  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  since  it  acts  upon 
the  most  diverse  substances  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  com- 
pounds, however,  it  occurs  extensively.  Common  table  salt  is  a 
compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  Various  other  metallic  chlor- 
ides are  also  met  with  in  nature. 

Chlorine  gas  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  decomposition  of 
certain  chlorine  compounds;  thus; 

1.  By  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric,  or  muriatic,  acid  (i.e. 
a solution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  HCl,  in  water).  Chlorme  is 
given  off  at  the  positive  pole  (anode),  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole  (cathode). 

The  indirect  decomposition  of  its  compounds  offers,  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen  (§  11),  the  most  practicable  methods  of  obtaining 
the  element.  They  are  all  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  water  is  formed  and  chlorine  liber- 
ated. 

2.  Commercially,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory,  manganese 
dioxide,  Mn02,  is  frequently  used  as  the  oxidizing  agent: 


l\In02  + 4HC1  = MnCl2  + 2H2O  + 2C1. 

It  is  very  often  convenient  to  generate  the  hydrochloric  acid 
from  salt  dnd  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  manganese 
dioxide.  The  two  reactions  thus  proceed  simultaneously: 

I.  NaCl  + H2SO4  = NaHS04  + HCl. 

II.  4HCl  + Mn02=MnCl2  + 2H20  + 2Cl. 

3.  Other  commonly  used  oxidizing  agents  are  chloride  of  lime 
and  potassium  dichromate;  e.g. 

K2Cr20r  + 14HC1 = 2KC1  + Cr2Cl6  + 7H2O  + 6C1. 
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4.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  can  also  serve  as  the  oxidi/.ing  agent: 


21in  + ()  = ll2()+n2. 


For  this  purpose  a mixture  of  00%  of  air  and  40%  of  liydrogcii 
chlorkle  at  about  430°  is  ])assed  over  porous  Ijric'ks  vhich  are 
soaked  with  copper  sulphate  solution.  About  70%,  of  the  hydro- 
gen chloride  is  converted  into  chloidne.  This  method,  which  is 
known  as  the  Deacon  process,  is  used  commercially.  The  copper 
sulphate  serves  as  a catalyzer. 

The  progress  of  chemical  changes  is  often  modified  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a substance  which  has  the  same  chemical  com- 
position after  the  reaction  as  at  the  beginning.  Such  a substance 
is  termed  a eatalyzei'  and  the  action  which  it  exerts  is  called 
catalysis,  or  catalytic  action.  The  (juantit}"  of  the  catalyzer 
necessary  to  exert  a pei'ceptible  influence  is  often  very  small. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  presence  of  platinum  as  a catalyzer  (§  13,  p.  IG). 
A minute  trace  of  platinum  sponge  brought  into  contact  with 
detonating-gas  accelerates  the  combination  to  such  a rate  that 
the  reaction  takes  place  very  quickly  and  can  even  become 
explosive.  In  the  Deacox  process  a small  quantity  of  copper 
sulphate  suffices  to  bring  into  reaction  unlimited  quantities  of 
hydrogen  chloride  and  oxygen.  At  the  temperature  of  ^430° 
there  is  practically  no  reaction  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
cliloridc  without  the  catalyzer.  That  there  must,  nevertheless, 
be  a reaction,  although  a very  slow  one,  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  § 13.  The  catalyzer  thei-efore 
does  not  cause  a reaction,  but  only  accelerates  it.  Ostwald 
compares  its  action  to  that  of  oil  on  the  axles  of  a machine 
which  move  with  very  great  filction.  When  oiled,  the  ma- 
chine will  go  much  faster,  notwithstamling  that  the  force  of 
the  spring  (here  the  energy  of  the  chemical  reaction)  has  not 
changed.  A further  point  in  the  analogy  is  that  the  oil  is  not 
consumed. 

In  most  cases  of  catalysis  it  can  be  proved  that  the  catalyzer 
takes  part  in  the  reaction  but  at  the  end  of  it  reappears  in  its 
original  condition.  In  the  platinum  catalysis  of  detonating-gaij, 
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for  example,  the  metal  unites  with  the  oxygen,  whereupon  the 
resulting  compound  reacts  with  the  hydrogen,  giving  water  and 
metallic  platinum.  The  phenomenon  of  catalysis  is  universal. 
OsTWALD  thinks  it  probable  that  there  is  no  kind  of  chemical 
reaction  that  cannot  be  influenced  catalytically  and  that  there 
is  no  substance,  element,  or  compound,  which  cannot  act  as  a 
catalyzer. 

Catalyzers  may  accelerate  or  retard  reactions;  at  present, 
however,  much  mure  is  known  ot  the  first  than  of  the  second 
khid. 

26.  Physical  Properties. — Clilorine  is  yellowish-green  (hence  its 

name,  which  is  derived  from  greenish-yellow)  and  has 

a disagreeable  otlor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.45,  taking  air  as 
unity,  or  35.46,  based  on  0=16.  I 1.  chlorine  weighs,  therefore, 
3.208  g.  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure.  At  —34°  it  becomes  liejuid 
under  ordinary  pressure;  at  —102°  it  solidifies  and  cr3'stallizes. 
Its  critical  temperature  is  146°.  Liciuid  and  solid  chlorine  are 
yellow.  Chlorine  gas  dissolves  in  about  one-half  its  volume  of 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  bears  the  name  “ chlorine- water.” 
It  can,  therefore,  not  be  collected  over  water,  but  a saturated  salt- 
solution  may  be  used,  in  which  it  is  only  slightly  soluble.  The  most 
convenient  way  to  fill  a vessel  with  it  is  by  displacement  of  air,  the 
gas  being  conducted  to  tlie  bottom,  where  it  remains  and  drives  out 
the  air  above,  l^ecause  the  chlorine  is  denser. 

27.  Chemical  Properties. — Even  at  ordinarv  temperatures,  chlo- 
rine combines  with  many  elements  and  acts  on  many  compounds. 
If  perfectly  pure  chlorine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydro- 
gen, the  two  unite  in  direct  sunlight,  causing  an  explosion.  If  the 
chlorine  is  impure  or  the  sunlight  diffused,  combination  occurs 
slowly.  When  a hydrogen  flame  is  introduced  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
continues  to  burn,  with  the  formation  of  hvdrogen  chloride.  i\Iany 
metals  combine  with  chlorine  with  tlie  evolution  of  light,  e.g.  cop- 
per (in  the  form  of  imitation  gold-leaf),  finely  powdered  antimony, 
molten  sodium,  etc.  The  precious  metals  are  in  general  quite 
rcsi.stivo  to  chemical  action.  They  are,  however,  attacked 
by  chlorine  and  changed  to  chlorides,  i.e.,  chlorine  compounds. 
Gold,  for  instance,  dis.solves  in  chlorine-water,  forming  gold 
chloride. 
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Chlorine  also  unites  readily  with  many  non-metals,  e.g.  phos- 
phorus, which  burns  in  it  with  a pale  flame  to  phosphorus 
chloride. 

The  tendency  of  chlorine  to  unite  with  hydrogen — its  so-called 
chemical  allraclion,  or  afjiniiy,  for  the  latter — is  so  strong  that 
chlorine  abstracts  the  hydrogen  from  many  hydrogen  compounds  in 
order  to  combine  with  it,  A strip  of  paper  dipped  in  turpentine 
burns  with  a sooty  flame  when  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine;  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  turpentine 
and  sets  the  carbon  free.  A burning  candle  continues  to  burn  in 
chlorine,  depositing  soot  (carbon)  and  forming  hydrogen  chloride. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  II2S,  is  passed  into  chlorine-water, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphur  are  formed. 

Water  is  also  decomposed  l)y  chlorine,  oxygen  being  liberated: 

2H20  + 2Cl2=4HCl  + 02. 

This  reaction  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  but 
proceeds  very  slowly.  It  can  be  conveniently  demonstrated  as  in 
Fig.  14.  A retort  is  filled  with  dilute  chlorine-water,  inverted 
and  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  After  a few  days  a bubble  of  gas 
collects  at  the  top  of  the  retort,  and.  on  investigation  with  a 
glowing  splinter,  it  is  found  to  be  oxygen. 


Fig.  14. — Slow  Decomposition  of  Water  ry  Chlorine. 


Upon  this  decomposition  of  water  depends  the  bleaching  and  disinject- 
ing  action  of  chlorine  and  those  sulistances  whicli  generate  chlorine.  In 
bleaching,  the  coloring  matters — usually  of  an  organic  nature — are  oxi- 
dized by  oxygen  to  colorless  substances,  bacteria  are  killed  by  oxida- 
tion. Ordinary  atmos]dieric  oxygen  does  not  produce  these  effects.  Lit- 
mus, for  instance,  which  is  rapidly  decolorized  in  moist  chlorine  gas,  is 
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totally  unaffected  by  the  air.  The  particularly  energetic  action  of  the 
oxygen  that  is  produced  from  water  by  chlorine  is  exjdained  by  assuming 
that  it  exists  in  an  atomic  condition,  the  status  nascens,  regarding  which 
more  will  be  said  later  (§  3S).  Perfectly  dry  chlorine  has  no  bleaching 
power. 

If  water  is  saturated  with  chlorine  at  0°,  crystals  are  deposited,  of  the 
composition  Cl,  + 8H2O,  chlorine  hydrate.  At  a higher  temperature  these 
are  wholly  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  water. 


HYDROGEN  CHLORIDE,  HCl,  and  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

28.  Hydrochloric  acid,  of  the  formula  HCl  (§  31),  is  a gas, 
occurring  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  e.g.  in  the  gases  of  some 
volcanoes.  It  forms  an  important,  although  small,  part  of  the 
gastric  juice  of  man  and  other  animals. 

Some  of  its  methods  of  formation  have  been  already  given  ( §27), 
e.g.,  by  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  under  the  influence  of 
light.  It  is  quite  remarkable,  however,  that  ultraviolet  rays 
decompose  hydrogen  chloride  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
We  saw  also  (1.  c.)  that  hydrogen  chloride  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  hydrogen  compounds.  Moreover,  it  can 
also  result  from  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  some  chlorine  com- 
pounds, e.g.,  silver  chloride,  AgCl,  and  lead  chloride,  PbCl2, 
when  heated  in  a current  of  hydrogen,  yield  metal  and  hydro- 
chloric acid: 


AgCl-}-H=Ag+HCl. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  a chlorine 
compound  on  a hydrogen  compound,  viz.,  that  of  salt  (sodium 
chloride)  on  concentrated  sulphuric  acid: 


NaCl  + H2SO4  = NaHS04  + HCl. 

Sodium  Sulphuric 
chloride.  acid. 


This  method  is  employed  technically  as  well  as  in  the  labora 
tory. 
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The  above  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  completely  used  up,  i.e.  if  all  the  hydrogen  of  the 
suli)huric  acid  is  to  go  off  with  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  temperature  of  the  reaction  must  be  raised  (c/.  also  § 22d) : 


2XaCl+  H28O4  =Na280,  +211C1. 


29.  Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  chloride  is  a colorless  gas 
with  a pungent  odor.  Its  critical  temperature  Ls  +52.3°;  the 
critical  ])ressiire  86  atmospheres.  Liciuid  hydrogen  chloride  boils 
at  —83.7°;  the  solid  melts  at  —111.1°.  Specific  gi’avity  of  the 
gas  = 1.2696  (air  = l);  1 1.  HCl  at  0°  and  760  mm.  ])ressure 
weighs  1.6533  gr. 


For  ol)taining  Iiydrogen  chloride  in  a pure  state  Moissa.n  ha-s  elabor- 
ated a method  which  is  generally  applicable  to  gases,  since  low  tempera- 
tures are  easily  attainable  by  means  of  liquid  air.  The  freshly  generated 
gases  contain  in  most  cases  moisture  and  other  impurities.  The  gases 
are  first  dried  by  being  passed  through  one  or  two  wash-bottles  placcnl 
in  a bath  of  a lower  temperature  than  —50°.  At  that  temperature  the 
tension  of  water  vapor  is  practically  zero.  The  gases  dried  in  this  way 
are  now  condensed  by  strong  cooling  to  the  solid  state.  Air  can  then  b(> 
pumped  out  of  the  vessel  If  the  temperature  is  now  allowed  to  rise,  the 
s<did  mass  melts  first;  the  resulting  liquid,  when  vaporized,  gives  the 
j)erfectly  pure  gas. 


The  gas  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  forming  a cloud  with  the 
mf)isture  of  the  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  1 vol.  water 
at  0°  being  able  to  absorb  503  vols.  HCl  gas.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  gas  is  called  “hydrochloric  acid,”  * also  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  manufactured  commercially  on  a large  scale  (§  226). 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  this  aqueous  solution.  A solution  saturated  at  15°  contains 
42.9%  HCl  and  has  a specific  gravity  1.212;  it  fumes  vigorously 
in  the  air.  The  ordinary  pure  “concentrated”  or  “fuming” 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce  usually  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.19 
and  contains  about  38%  HCl. 


* The  gas  itself  is  often  called  “hydrochloric  acid  gas.” 
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Hydrogen  chloride  does  not  obey  the  law  of  Henry  (§9)  in 
its  behavior  towards  water,  for  its  solubility  in  this  liquid  is  not 
at  all  proportional  to  the  pressure.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  absorbed 
in  water  without  reference  to  the  pressure,  and  an  increase  of 
pressure  causes  only  a small  increase  in  the  solubility.  >Such  con- 
duct indicates  that  a change  in  the  compound  has  occurred;  just 
what  this  change  consists  in  we  shall  soon  ha\'e  occasion  to  con- 
sider (§§  03,  GO). 

The  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  water  gives  off  HCl 
on  warming.  On  distilling  it  a fraction  is  obtained  that  boils  con- 
stant at  110°  and  contains  8 mols.  HjO  to  1 mol.  HCl,  corresponding 
to  about  a 20%  solution  of  HCl.  A solution  of  the  same  concentration 
and  boiling-point  results  from  distilling  a more  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  enough  water  boiling  off  to  raise  the  concentration  to  the  above 
value. 

30.  The  chemical  'properties  of  hydrogen  chloride  are  found  to 
be  quite  different  when  it  is  in  a perfectly  dry  condition,  e.g.  con- 
densed to  a liquid,  than  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water.  In  the 
former  case  it  does  not  act  on  metals  nor  change  the  color  of  blue 
litmus.  In  the  latter  case  just  the  contrary  is  true.  Zinc,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  when  dipped  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  are  vigorously  attacked,  hydrogen  being  given  off.  Ihue 
litmus  is  turned  red  by  the  solution.  Moreover,  even  dilute  solu- 
tions taste  sour.  Now,  there  are  a lot  of  substances  that  undergo 
a similar  change  of  properties  when  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  and  whose  aqueous  solutions  possess  about  the  same 
properties  as  those  that  are  described  here  for  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  nature  of  this  change  will  be  discussed  later  on  (§  05).  It 
should  be  stated  here,  however,  that  these  substances  have  a 
common  name,  d'hey  are  called  acids.  Acids  hare  o'nc  or  more 
hydroge'n  atoms  that  can  be  replaced  by  metals.  The  compoiaids  of 
metals  that  are  formed  by  such  substitution  are  called  salts.  Salts 
can  result  not  only  from  the  direct  action  of  metals  on  acids,  but 
also  from  the  interaction  of  acids  and  bases.  The  term  “bases” 
includes  compounds  of  the  general  type  IMOH,  where  M represents 
a metal.  Most  of  them  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  turn  red  litmus 
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bliie.  When  sodium  is  dropped  into  water,  hydrogen  Ls  generated, 
and  a base,  sodium  hydroxide,  is  formed: 

Xa  + H/)=Xa()H  + n. 

If  this  hydroxide  is  now  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium 
chloride  and  water  are  i^roduced: 

XaOlI  + IICl  = XaCl  + H2O. 

If  we  indicate  an  acid  by  the  general  formula  AH  and  a base 
by  i\IOII,  the  foi-mation  of  salts  from  the  interaction  of  the  two 
may  be  represented  thus: 

M0H  + HA  = MA+H20. 

A third  way  of  forming  salts  Ls  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon 
a metallic  oxide,  e.g. 


ZnO  + H2?^04  = ZnS04  + H2O. 

Zinc  Sulphuric  Zinc 
oxide.  acid.  sulphate. 


In  general,  the  bases  are  built  up  from  metals,  the  acids  from 
metalloids. 

'Wdien  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a solution  of  a silver  salt,  fov 
instance  to  sih'er  nitrate,  a decomposition  of  this  salt  takes  place 
according  to  the  o(|uation 


AgXOg  + HCl  = HXO3  + AgCl 

Silver  nitrate.  Nitric  acid.  Silver 

chloride. 


The  silver  chloride  is  insoluble,  and  is  precipitated  as  a white, 
curdy  mass.  In  this  reaction  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  liberated  the 
nitric  acid  from  its  salt.  It  is  also  possible  to  liberate  a base  from 
a salt  by  the  addition  of  another  base: 

AgXOs  + NaOII  = AgOIT  + XaXOg. 

Silver  Sodium 
hydroxide.  nitrate. 

Such  reactions  are  called  single,  or  simple,  deeompositions. 
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Now  it  can  also  happen  that  two  salts  exchange  their  metals 
when  brought  together : 


NaCl  + AgNOa = AgCl  + NaNOg, 

Sodium 

chloride 


SO  that  two  other  salts  are  obtained.  Such  a reaction  between 
salts  is  called  a double  decomposition. 

We  sliall  later  liave  occasion  to  study  the  laws  governing  both 
of  these  decompositions. 

COMPOSITION  OF  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.  LAWS  OF  GAY-LUSSAC 

AND  AVOGADRO. 

31.  The  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  determined  by  the 
following  experiments : 

(а)  When  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (a  more  than  23%  solution) 
is  subjected  to  electrolysis  in  a suitable  apparatus  (see  below) 
it  is  observed  that  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are 
evolved. 

(б)  Ecpal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  a remainder  of  either  element. 
2 vols.  HCl  are  formed.  Since  the  weight  of  1 vol.  Cl  is  35.4t> 
(0=16),  hydrochloric  acid  must  consist  of  1 part  by  weight  of 

hydrogen  combined  with  35.46  parts  of  chlorine. 

• 

In  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  sticks  of  charcoal  are  ordinarily 
used,  because  platinum,  the  substance  employed  in  most  other  electrolyses, 
is  attacked  by  chlorine.  The  apparatus  of  Fig.  11  is  also  impracticable, 
since  the  solubility  of  chlorine  in  water  increases  with  rising  pressure 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  hydrogen,  and  equal  volumes  of  both  gases  are 
therefore  not  obtained.  In  its  place  we  use  an  apparatus  suggested  by 
Lothar  Meyer  (Fig.  15),  by  which  the  compression  of  the  chlorine  by  a 
steadily  rising  column  of  liquid  is  avoided.  In  A hydrochloric  acid  is 
electrolyzed  and  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  collected  in  the  cylinders 
BB,  which  are  filled  with  a saturated  sodium  chloride  solution.  The 
collected  gases  are  thus  under  diminished  pressure. 

The  combination  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  can  be 
carried  out  in  a thick-walled  tube,  that  is  filled  with  the  gases  and  then 
exposed  for  a day  to  diffused  sunlight.  Since  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment requires  the  use  of  the  exact  proportions  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
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ami their  absolute  j)urity,  lh(‘  gas  mixture  is  prepared  by  electrolysis  in 
the  (lark  and  cx])os('d  to  the  action  of  light  inunediatelv  after  the  tube  is 
(illcd. 


Fig.  15. — Electrolysis  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. 


The  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  yields  a volume  of  hydrogen  equal 
to  half  its  own  volume  can  also  be  shown  in  another  way.  When  perfectly 
dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam — a solution  of 
sodium  in  mercury — the  sodium  combines  with  the  chlorine,  setting 
hydrogen  free.  The  volume  of  the  latter  is  then  found  to  be  half  as  large 
as  that  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  taken. 

Hydrogen  and  chlorine  thus  unite  in  a very  simple  ratio  by 
volume  (1:1),  and  the  volume  of  their  product  also  bears  a very 
simple  ratio  to  that  of  the  coni}x:>nents  (2:1:1).  In  discussing  the 
composition  of  water  (§  19)  we  already  lemarked  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  in  a very  simple  ratio  by  volume,  viz.,  1:2. 
Hy  carrying  out  tliis  synthesis  at  a temperature  above  100°, 
so  that  the  stc'am  is  not  condensed  to  water,  it  is  found,  further, 
that  the  volume  of  resulting  steam  bears  a simple  ratio  to  the 
volumes  of  its  components,  viz.,  that  1 vol.  O -f-  2 vols.  H gives 
2 vols.  H2O. 

The  following  arrangement  .serves  this  purpo.'^e  (Fig.  16).  The 
explosive  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  closed  arm  B of  the  U-tube  over 
mercury.  B is  surrounded  by  a glass  jacket,  through  which  the  vapor  of 
boiling  amyl  alcohol  (generated  in  .1),  whose  temperature  is  about  130°, 
is  passing.  This  vapor  is  condensed  in  C.  As  soon  as  the  gas  mixture 
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has  reached  this  temperature  an  induction  spark  is  flashed  through,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  steam  formed  is  two-thirds  that  of  the 
mixture. 


What  was  fouml  above  to  be  true  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  for 
water  is  a general  principle.  Gaseous  elements  combine  in  simple 
proportions  by  volume,  and  the  volume  of  the  products  formed — in  the 
gaseous  state — also  bears  a simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  the  com- 
ponents. Tliis  law  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1808. 

Phis  law,  together  with  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  leads  to 
important  conclusions.  In  order  to  investigate  the  matter,  let  us 
assume  that  the  formula  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  HCl;  in  other 
words,  that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  in  combination  with  an  atom 
of  clilorine.  Since  one  volume  of  hydrogen  unites  witli  one  volume 
of  chlorine  to  fonn  the  compound,  it  follows  from  the  above  as- 
sumption that  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms. 

If  the  formula  were  otherwise,  e.g.  the  numbei-s  of 

atoms  in  equal  A'olumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  would  be  in  tlie 
ratio  of  n:m. 

In  the  synthesis  of  water  2 ^•ols.  of  hydrogen  and  1 vol.  of  oxy- 
gen yield  2 vols.  of  steam.  If  the  formula  of  water  be  Il27iOp, 
the  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxvgen 
must  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  n:p. 

Given,  therefore,  the  relative  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  gas 
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volumes  and  the  volume  ratio  In  which  the  gases  unite,  we  can 
determine  the  formula  of  tlie  resulting  com])ound. 

As  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  equal  gas  volumes,  there  was  at 
fiist  much  uncertainty.  Suice  all  gases  beha\-e  exactly  alilce  to- 
wards changes  of  pressure  or  tem])erature,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  number  should  be  alike  for  all  gases;  but  this  was 
soon  shown  to  be  incorrect.  In  the  synthesis  of  water  3 vols. 
vols.  H + 1 vol.  O)  give  2 vols.  of  steam;  lienee  the  number  of  atoms 
per  unit  volume  must  be  different  for  steam  than  for  the  uncom- 
biried  elements.  However,  all  difficulties  were  overcome  by  a 
hypothesis,  which  Avogadro  enunciated  in  1811,  to  the  effect  that 
equal  volumes  of  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  molecules. 

Avogadro  further  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  oxygen,  hy- 
<lrogen,  chlo.ine,  and  other  elements  eonsis;  of  two  atoms.  The 
union  of  hy..rogen  and  chlorine  is  then  exidained  thus;  Out  of  a 
molet'ule  of  each,  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed; 

H2  + Cl2=2nCl. 

1 vol.  1 vol.  2 vols. 


The  total  number  of  molecules  thus  remains  the  same  after  tlie 
combination  and,  since  the  entire  volume  has  suffered  no  change 
cither,  there  must  be  just  as  many  molecules  jn-esent  in  each  of  the 
two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  in  each  of  the  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  and  ox}'gen  takes  place  thus: 


2H2*f'02  =21X20. 

2 vols.  1 vol.  2 vols. 

Every  molecule  of  oxygen  has  split  up  into  its  two  atoms,  and 
each  of  these  unites  with  two  hydrogen  atoms.  The  number  of 
water  molecules  becomes  therefore  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
oxygen  molecules  and  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  molecules; 
hut,  since  the  volume  of  steam  is  also  double  that  of  oxygen,  there 
must  be  in  equal  volumes  just  as  many  water  molecules  as  oxygen 
molecules  and  hydrogen  molecules. 

32.  It  follows  from  the  abo\'c  that  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  is  of 
importance  in  two  respects;  (1)  in  furnishing  us  a means  of  ascer- 
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taining  the  relative  weights  of  the  molecules  of  gaseous  substances; 
(2)  in  putting  us  in  a position  to  form  an  idea  of  how  many  atoms 
there  are  in  the  molecules. 

Let  us  examine  both  points  more  closely.  As  to  (1) : Since 
equal  volumes  of  gases  under  the  same  conditions  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules,  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  these  volumes  gives 
us  at  once  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights.  If  the  specific  gravity 
of  steam  is  9,  based  on  0=16,  and  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
18.25,  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  of  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  9:18.25.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  gases  and  vapors,  the  vapor  density,  becomes  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  chemistry.  The  practical  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  described  in  Org.  Chem.,  § 12. 

For  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases,  see 

§212. 

As  to  (2) : In  order  to  understand  how  Avogadro’s  hypothesis 
can  furnish  an  idea  of  the  number  of  atoms  which  the  molecules  of 
elements  and  of  compounds  contain,  let  us  return  to  the  example 
of  the  synthesis  of  hydrochloric  acid.  1 vol.  hydrogen  unites 
with  1 vol.  chlorine  to  form  2 vols.  hydrochloric  acid.  According 
to  the  above  law  there  must  be  just  as  many  molecules  j^resent 
in  the  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  there  were  molecules 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  together.  It  is  evident  that  tins  is 
only  possible  in  case  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine 
divide  into  two  parts.  For,  if  the  chlorine  and  the  hydrogen 
molecules  consisted  of  only  one  atom  each,  the  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  could  not,  in  accordance  with  Avogadro’s  law,  be 
double  that  of  each  of  its  elements,  but  would  have  to  be  equal 
to  it.  It  therefore  follows  that  an  even  number  of  atoms  must  be 
present  in  the  chlorine  and  in  the  hydrogen  molecules;  whether 
or  not  this  number  is  two,  as  Avogadro  assumed,  can  evidently 
not  yet  be  determined;  we  shall  therefore  represent  the  molecules 
of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  by  tl2x  and  Chy.  From  the  synthesis 
of  water  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  regard  to  the  ox^^gen 
molecule:  2 vols.  hydrogen  unite  with  1 vol.  oxygen  to  form  2 vols. 
steam.  In  each  of  these  two  volumes  of  steam  there  must  be, 
according  to  Avogadro’s  law,  just  as  many  molecules  present  as 
in  the  one  volume  of  oxygen.  This  is  likewise  impossible  unless 
the  oxygen  molecule  splits  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  combines 
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with  a molecule  of  hydrogen,  so  that  we  obtain  H2a;0^  as  the  for- 
mula of  water  and  023  as  that  of  the  oxygen  molecule. 

33.  The  formulae  for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  water  and  for  the 
molecules  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  oxygen  can  be  fullj^  established, 
if  the  values  x,  y and  z are  known.  These  can  be  ascertained  gen- 
erally ill  the  following  w'ay : x must  be  at  least  ec|ual  to  1 ; if  this  is 
the  case,  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  becomes  H2.  That  a smaller 
number  of  atoms  is  impossible  is  shown  by  the  syntliesis  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  vapor  densities  of  a series  of  hydrogen  com- 
pounds, as  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  are  then  determined, 
from  which  we  can  find  their  molecular  weights,  based  on  the 
hydrogen  molecule  as  unity.  Thereupon  these  compounds  are 
analyzed  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  calculated  tliat  is  repre- 
sented in  the  different  molecular  weights.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  in  no  case  is  the  amount  less  than  half  of  that  in  a molecule 
of  hydrogen.  The  following  table  gives  some  exainj)les: 


Substance. 

Sp.  G.  (11=1). 

Quantity  of  H. 

Hydrogen  chloride 

..  18.25 

0.5 

Hydrogen  bromide 

..  40.5 

0.5 

Hydrogen  sulphide 

..  17 

1 ■ 

Ammonia  gas 

. . 8.5 

1 . 5 

Methane 

, . . 8 

2 

Ethylene 

,..14 

2 

Water 

, . . 9 

0.5 

Since,  therefore,  no  compound  contains  less 

than  half  a 

molecule  of  hvdrogen,  the  atomic 

weight  of  hydrogen  must  be 

half  its  molecular  weight,  i.e.  the  formula  of  the  hydrogen  mule- 

cule  is  H2.  Similarly  it  is  found 

that  the  oxygen  molecule  is 

O2,  that  of  chlorine  CI2;  in  other 

words,  that  .r,  ?/, 

, and  z are  all 

equal  to  1.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  case  of  oxygen: 

Sub.stancc. 

Sp.  G.  (11  = 1). 

Quantity  of  0. 

Oxygen 

16 

16 

Water 

9 

8 

Sulphur  dioxide 

32 

16 

Nitric  oxide 

15 

8 

Carbon  monoxide 

14 

8 

Carbon  dioxide 

00 

16 
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RULES  FOR  DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  AND  ATOMIC 

WEIGHTS. 

34.  When  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  taken  =16,  its 
molecular  weight  is  2 X 16 =32.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  another  gas 
based  on  o.xygen=  16  is  a,  the  molecular  weight  of  this  gas  l^ecomes 
2a.  The  following  rule  has  therefore  been  prescribed  for  the 
determination  of  the  molecular  weight.  Determine  the  vapor 
density  of  the  compound,  based  on  oxygen=  16,  and  multiply  the 
result  by  2;  the  product  is  the  molecular  weight. 

For  determining  the  atomic  weight  the  following  holds  good, 
according  to  § 33:  Determine  the  composition  of  molecular  amounts 
of  as  many  compounds  of  the  element  as  possible;  the  smallest  amount 
of  the  element  that  is  found  in  any  instance  is  the  atomic  weight. 

.Vvoci.VDRo’s  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  from  a physical  stand- 
point. It  is  at  present  one  of  the  principal  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
Let  us  briefly  examine,  among  others,  the  physical  arguments  in  its  favor. 
The  molecules  of  bodies,  solids  as  well  as  licjuids  and  gases,  are  in  con- 
stant motion,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
temperature.  In  different  substances  at  the  same  temperature  there  must 
be  a definite  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  molecular  movements. 
This  relation  has  been  successfully  worked  out  from  the  theory  in  the  case 
of  gaseous  substances.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  all  gases  at  the  same  tem- 
perature the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  a molecnile  is  the  .same. 

The  pressure  which  a gas  exerts  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel  is 
caused  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  We  will  call  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a volume  of  the  gas  n,  the  mass  of  each  molecule  m.  and  their 
mean  velocity  u.  It  is  then  clear  that  the  gas  pressure — the  above 
explanation  of  its  cause  being  accepted — must  be  proportional  to  n and 
m.  Moreover  the  pressure  must  also  be  proportional  to  m,  for  if  the 
velocity  were  increased  the  enclosing  walls  would  receive  more  impacts 
from  the  molecules  moving  to  and  fro,  and  every  impact  would  also 
become  stronger.  The  gas  pressure  p is  therefore  proportional  to  the 

product  nmvd\  the  theory  says  that  p = \nmi^,  or 

In  this  expression  mid  is  t-wice  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of 
molecules,  which  is  the  same  for  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature.  If 

3 ^ 

then  p is  made  the  same  for  the  different  gases, a,  or  n,  the  number  of 

molecules  per  unit  volume,  must  be  the  same  for  all  gases. 

The  laws  of  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac  and  Avogadro  (we  refer  to 
the  expansion  law  of  Gay-Lussac)  can  be  expressed  in  a single 
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comprehensive  formula,  which  is  worthy  of  note  because  of  its 
frequent  use  in  physical  chemistry.  The  laws  of  Boyle  and 
Gay-Lussac  are  represented  by  the  equation 

PV 

PV==RT,  or  ~=R, 

ill  which  P is  the  pressure,  V the  volume  and  T the  absolute  tem- 
perature, of  the  gas  and  R is  a constant  which  depends  on  the 
([uantity  and  the  nature  of  the  gas  under  consideration.  The 
value  of  R,  however,  becomes  tlie  same  for  all  gases,  if  molecular 
amounts  of  them  (one  mole  each)  are  taken.  For,  according  to 
Avoc.aduo’s  law,  the  volume  of  one  mole  of  every  gas  is  the  same 
undor  the  same  pressure  and  temperature.  In  the  above  equa- 
tion, then,  V is  constant  for  all  gases  and,  since  we  have  already 
made  P and  T tlie  same  in  each  case,  it  is  evident  that  R must 
have  a constant  value.  In  other  words,  if  we  deal  with  molecular 
amounts,  the  equation  PV  = RT  becomes  a general  expression 
of  the  laws  of  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac  and  Avogadro. 

The  value  of  R may  be  calculated  as  follows:  I^et  us  consider 
1 mole  oxygen  at  0°  and  7G0  mm.  pressure.  Since  1 1.  oxygen 
under  these  conditions  weighs  1.4290  g.,  the  volume  of  1 mol  is 


32 

l“i2’90 


-22.393  1.-22393 


c.e. 


If  a correction  is  applied  because  oxygen  does  not  exactly  follow 
the  gas  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gav-Lussac,  we  ol)tain  22412  c.c. 

The  pressure  of  760  mm.  mercury  corres])onds  to  a pressure 
of  1013.25  g.  per  sq.  cm.,  i.e.  7'’— 1013.25.  At  0°  the  absolute 
temperature  is  273°  (more  strictly  273.09°).  Substituting  these 
values  in  the  above  expression  for  R,  we  obtain 


^ PV  1013.25X22412 
273lM 


in  c.-g.  units.  If  the  pressure  is  expressed  in  millimeters  of  mer- 
cury, R becomes 


R 


760X22412 

273.09 


62313. 


The  product  PV  also  represents  the  external  work  which  is 
I lone  when  a gas  under  constant  pressure  P increases  its  volume 
1)\-  r (on  being  heated,  for  instance)  or  when  a gas  l)eing  generated 
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under  the  pressure  P comes  to  occupy  a volume  V.  For,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  gas  is  enclosed  in  a cylinder  of  1 sq.  cm.  transverse 
section  having  atone  of  its  ends  a piston,  the  increase  of  the  volume 
must  cause  a weight  P to  move  through  1'  cm.  One  calorie  (gram- 
calorie)  =41890  gram  centimeters.  If  this  is  substituted  in  the 


83 1 55 

equation  FF  = 831557’,  the  latter  becomes  PV  = ’ very 

4 loyu 

approximately.  PV  = 2T.  This  latter  form  also  is  a common  one 
of  expressing  the  combined  gas  laws.  It  gives  the  external  work 
in  calories  that  is  done  when  1 gram  molecule  of  any  given  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  the  gaseous  state  at  the  absolute  tem- 
perature T. 

Since  1 gram  molecule  of  a gas  has  a volume  of  22.4  1.  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  pressure,  1 c.c.  under  these  same  conditions  contains 


1_ 

22.4 


, or  0.0446,  millimoles. 


THE  REALITY  OF  MOLECULES  AND  ATOMS  AND  THIOR 

ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT. 

35.  The  law  of  Avogadro  teaches  that  equal  volumes  of  all 
gases  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules.  If  we  take  a gram 
molecule  of  every  gas,  which,  as  we  just  saw,  has  a volume  of 
22.41  1.,  it  follows  at  once  that  there  must  be  the  same  number 
of  molecules  in  every  case.  The  number  of  molecules  in  1 gram 
molecule  of  any  given  gas  is  thus  a universal  constant;  it  is  often 
represented  by  N. 

The  determination  of  this  constant  N,  i.e.,  the  absolute 
number  of  molecules  contained  in  the  gram  molecule,  has  been 
worked  out  in  recent  3nars  by  several  widely  different  methods, 
all  of  which  have  yielded  approximately  the  same  result,  viz., 
70X1022. 

Back  in  1875  vax  der  Waals  in  his  famous  treatise  on  the 
continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  the  liquid  states,  calculated  the 
value  of  N'  to  be  between  40  and  90  X IO22,  which  is  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  present  more  accurate  value.  All  the 
methods  are  of  a physical  character,  so  that  a full  description  of 
them  is  inappropriate  here;  nevertheless,  to  show  the  diversity 
of  these  methods,  we  may  mention  that  the  above  value  of  N’ 
has  been  obtained  from  (1)  the  law  of  van  der  Waals;  (2)  the 
Brownian  movement  (the  irregular  movement  which  solid  parti- 
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cles,  liaving  the  dimensions  of  the  order  of  a micron  (/x= 0.001  mm.) 
or  smaller,  exhibit  when  they  ai-e  suspended  in  a liquid.  It  has 
now  been  provetl  that  these  movements  are  due  to  the  impacts 
ol  the  molecules) ; (3)  the  diflusion  velocity  of  dissolved  substances; 
(4)  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  atmo.sphere,  causing  the  blue  color 
of  the  sky;  (5)  the  electric  charge  of  the  ions  (§2GG);  (G)  the  life 
period  of  radium  (§2G7);  (7)  the  energy  of  the  infra-red  spectrum. 

'File  significance  of  these  investigations  for  all  departments  of 
natural  science  is  extraordinarily  great.  When  we  .see  that  so 
many  wholly  independent  methods  lead  to  the  .same  absolute 
number  of  molecules,  70X10“,  in  a gram  molecule  there  is  no 
room  left  for  doul)t  of  the  actual  existence  of  molecules.  So  long  as 
we  had  only  rough  and  discordant  approximations  of  this  niimbc]-, 
we  could  accept  the  assumption  that  matter  is  built  out  of  mole- 
cules and  atoms  as  an  exceedingly  u.seful  hyiDothesis,  while  yet 
doubting  the  real  existence  of  atoms  and  molecules.  The  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  actual  existence  has  put  the  knowledge  of 
matter  in  general  on  a secure  foundation. 


OZONE. 

36.  As  early  as  1785  van  Marum  observed  that  when  an  elec- 
tric spark  passes  through  oxygen  a peculia]’  “ garlic-like  ” odoi’  is 
given  off,  and  a bright  mercury  surface  is  at  once  made  dull. 
ScHoNBEiN  investigated  this  phenomenon  more  carefully,  and 
foimd  that  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a peculiar  sul)stance,  which 
he  called  ozone.  This  proved  to  be  oxj'gen  existing  in  a special 
condition.  The  fact  that  it  really  consists  of  nothing  but  oxygen 
is  shown  by  its  formation  from  perfectly  dry  oxygen  under  the 
influence  of  electric  discharges,  e.g.,  induction  sparks.  The  amount 
of  ozone  thus  formed  is  nevertheless  small.  It  is  greater  when 
silent  discharges  are  used.  As  ozone  is  formed  from  oxygen  by 
ultraviolet  light,  the  formation  of  ozone  by  silent  discharges  may 
be  caused  l)y  the  ultraviolet  light  accompanying  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  ozone,  although  the  maximum 
yield  is  only  5.G%.  However,  if  the  oxygen  is  cooled  by  Ikpiid 
air  and  then  submitted  to  the  silent  dischai'ge  at  a pressure  of 
100  mm.  Tig,  it  is  wholly  converted  into  ozone. 

Fig.  17  represents  an  apparatus  constnicted  hy  Berthelot 
for  the  preparation  of  ozone  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  tem- 
])erature.  The  wide  tube  /,  together  with  the  supply-tube  d 
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and  the  exit-tube  e,  are  sunk  in  a vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  into 
which  the  pole  of  the  inductor  h is  dipped.  The  other  wire  a 
of  the  latter  ends  in  a tube  c,  which 
is  slipped  down  inside  / and  is  almost 
entirely  filled.  The  silent  discharge 
between  the  two  l)odies  of  sulphuric 
acid  thus  passes  through  a thin  layer 
of  ox}'gen  and  lias  a powerful  ozoniz- 
ing effect. 

Ozone  is  formed  m many  reactions, 
such  as  the  slow  oxidation  of  moist 
phosphorus;  also  in  a small  quantity, 
when  hydrogen  burns  in  an  atmosphere 
of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  that  is  ob- 
tained by  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  always  contains  it.  Ozone 
is  also  given  off  by  the  decomposition 
of  permanganic  acid  that  is  set  free  in 
the  reaction  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(cf.  also  § 52). 

When  oxygen  is  subjected  to  a very  high  temperature  (e.  g.  flame 
temperature)  it  is  partially  converted  into  ozone,  and  the  more  so  the 
higher  the  temperature  (§103).  It  is  uecessar}',  however,  to  cool  down 
the  ozonized  gas  very  rapidly,  because  the  velocit}^  of  decomposition  of 
ozone  is  very  great,  especially  at  high  temperatures.  An  instantaneous 
cooling  can  be  accomplished  by  directing  the  flame  (of  hydrogen,  carbcm 
monoxide,  acetylene  or  other  gas)  upon  the  sui’face  of  liquid  air,  which 
has  a temperature  of  — 180°.  That  the  generation  of  ozone  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  combustion,  but  that  it  is  caused  only  by  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  the  oxygen  is  raised  by  the  flame,  may  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  an  incandescent  platinum  wire  or  Nernst  glower,  dipped 
in  liquid  air  also  generates  ozone.  The  formation  of  ozone  is  also  observed 
when  a rapid  current  of  dry  air  or  oxygen  is  allowed  to  impinge  against 
a hot  Nernst  glower.  When  the  air  contains  moisture  almost  no  ozone 
is  formed,  the  j^roduct  being  hydrogen  peroxide  (§54). 

Physical  Properties. — At  ordinaiy  temperatures  ozone  is  a gas; 
it  has  a peculiar  odor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  its  presence.  One  part  of  ozone  can  still  be  detected  by  its 
odor  in  500,000  j)arts  of  air.  In  the  liquid  state  it  is  indigo-blue. 
Ozone  bolls  under  normal  i)i’Ossure  at  —119°. 


Fig,  17. — Preparation  of 
Ozone. 
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Chemical  Properties. — Ozone  is  cluiracterized  above  all  by  its 
ability  to  oxidize  vigorously  at  ordinary  temperatures,  especially 
m the  presence  of  moisture.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  arsenic 
are  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  arsenic  acid, 
respectively,  ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  and  silver  and  lead  to  per- 
oxides; e.g.,  the  metallic  surface  of  silver,  especially  when  heated 
to  above  210°,  become  blue  when  ozonized  air  is  directed  against 
it.  Iodine  is  deposited  by  ozone  from  a solution  of  potassium 
iodide : 2KI  + 1 1 .p  + O = 2 KO 1 1 + 21 . 

Organic  substances  are  strongly  o.xidized  by  ozone,  hence  no 
apparatus  containing  it  should  have  connections  of  rubber.  Dye- 
stuff solutions,  like  indigo  and  litmus,  are  decolorized  (by  oxida- 
tion). Ozone  effectively  destroys  micro-organisms,  and  is  there- 
fore used  successfully  in  the  sterilization  of  drinking-water. 

The  detection  of  ozone,  especially  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  odor,  is  a difficult  matter  because  several  other  oxidizing  sub- 
stances, such  as  chlorine  or  bromine  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  still  others,  give  closely  analogous  reac- 
tions and  furthermore,  their  smell  at  high  dilutions  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  ozone;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  first  prove  their  absence.  The 
tests  for  ozone  are  usually  executed  by  moistening  strips  of  filter-paper  with 
the  reagent  and  dipping  them  in  the  gas  containing  ozone.  The  reagents 
used  for  this  purpose  are  lead  sulphide  and  thallous  hydroxide.  The  strips 
of  paper  are  first  moistened  with  dilute  solutions  of  the  nitrates  of  these 
metals  and  then  exposed  to  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonia  fumes,  re- 
spectively. Lead  sulphide  is  oxidized  by  ozone  to  lead  sulphate,  thus  turn- 
ing from  black  to  white;  thallous  hydroxide,  which  is  white,  is  converted  to 
brown  thallic  hydroxide.  However,  these  changes  of  color  also  occur  with 
the  other  oxidizing  agents  mentioned.  A strictly  characteristic  test  for 
ozone  is  the  violet  color  produced  with  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  tetramethyl- 
p-p'-  diamido-diphenyl-methane  (an  organic  compound.)  Nitrogen  dioxide 
gives  a straw-yellow  color,  chlorine  and  bromine  a dark  blue,  while  hydrogen 
peroxide  produces  no  coloration  at  all. 

Ozone  is  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  easily  changed 
to  oxygen  on  heating.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

37.  Formula  of  Ozone. — The  formula  of  ozone  has  been 
determined  by  Ladenburg  in  the  following  way.  A glass 
globe  with  two  cocks  was  first  weighed  when  filled  with  pure 
oxygen  and  then  when  containing  ozonized  oxygen.  After 
reducing  both  weights  to  the  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure the  globe  in  the  latter  case  was  found  to  be  a mg. 
heavier.  This  increase  of  weight  is  due  to  the  replacement 
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of  a certain  number  of  oxygen  molecules  by  the  same  number 
of  ozone  molecules. 

The  volume  that  the  ozone  occupies  in  the  gas  mixture  can  be 

determined  by  absorbing  it  in  turpentine.  Suppose  this  to  be 

V C.C.,  when  reduced  to  normal  pressure  and  temperature.  The 

weight  of  this  v.  c.c.  ozone  can  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  an 

equal  volume  of  oxygen  + a mg.  and  must  be,  therefore,  (v  X 1 .43 + a) 

mg.,  1.43  mg.  being  the  weiglit  of  1 c.c.  oxygen  at  normal  pressm’e 

and  temperature.  Hence  the  weight  of  1 c.c.  ozone  is 

vXl.43  + a 

0 = . 

^ V 

In  one  of  his  experiments  Ladenburg  found  a = 16.3  mg.  and 

r = 26.0  C.C.,  hence  9=2.06  mg.  1 c.c.  ozone  thus  weighs  = 

1.4o 

1.15  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  or  very  nearly 
I V times  as  much,  'the  molecule  of  oxygen  being  O2,  that  of 
ozone  must  be  represented  by  O3. 

In  an  oxidation  by  ozone  the  volume  of  the  ozoniferous  gas 
remains  unchanged.  Only  the  third  atom  in  O3  has  oxidizing 
power,  not  all  three  atoms  of  the  molecule. 

In  ozone  we  have  become  acquainted  with  oxygen  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  kind.  This  phenomenon  is  also  seen  in 
other  elements;  it  is  called  allotropism. 

HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE,  H.Os- 

38.  This  compound  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  barium  per- 
oxide with  dilute  sulphuric  acid: 


Da02  T H2&O4  = I3aS04  -h  H2O2. 

Barium  Insoluble, 

peroxide. 

Ill  a very  concentrated  state  it  can  be  obtained  by  direct  distillation 
in  vacuo  of  a mixture  of  sodium  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid: 

N a-.O,  + =N  ajSO^  + H2O2. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  in  many  other  waj^s;  e.g. 
together  with  ozone  (§  36)  in  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus;  by 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  when  the  flame  is  cooled  b}'  a piece 
of  ice.  The  formation  of  ozone  has  been  often  detected  when 
hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen  mole- 
cules. We  suppose  that  in  the  moment  just  after  hydrogen  is  set 
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free,  its  atoms  have  not  yet  united  to  form  molecules,  so  that  the 
Individual  atoms  possess  unusual  chemical  activity.  This  is  the 
general  conception  of  the  status  nascendi.  Thus  Tkaube  has 
observed  the  following  instances  of  the  production  of  hydrogen 
peroxide:  Zinc  filings,  when  shaken  with  water  and  oxygen  or  air, 
gi\’e  hydrogen  peroxide,  since  the  zinc  and  the  water  generate  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  unites  with  the  ox}’^gen.  Palla- 
dium-hydrogen beliaves  likewise  when  brought  in  contact  with 
water  and  air.  In  this  case  it  is  the  hydrogen  released  from  the 
palladium  that  unites  with  the  oxygen.  l\Iany  metals,  such  as 
copper,  lead  and  iron,  yield  hydrogen  peroxide  on  being  shaken 
with  air  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
case  of  zinc  and  water.  Finally,  the  peroxide  is  formed  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  when  a current  of  air  or,  better,  oxygen  passes 
over  the  negative  electrode  (at  which  hydrogen  is  evolved). 

Hydrogen  })eroxide  is  also  formed  at  very  high  temperatures 
from  steam  and  oxygen  (§  103);  just  as  in  the  formation  of  ozone 
under  the  same  conditions  (§  36), a rapid  cooling  is  necessary  in 
this  case  also,  else  the  compound  decomposes.  The  formation 
of  hydrogen  ])eroxide  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  has  been 
shown  in  the  following  way:  A hydrogen  flame  was  allowed  to 
burn  at  the  mouth  of  a bulb  tube  containing  a little  water.  By 
means  of  a very  rajud  current  of  air  the  flame  was  blown  into 
the  bulb,  causing  a very  sudden  cooling  of  the  mixture  of  steam 
and  air.  After  a time  the  water  in  the  bulb  gave  the  tests  for 
hydrogen  peroxide.  As  a further  analogy  to  the  case  of  ozone 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  has 
no  connection  with  the  combustion,  for  on  directing  a fine  stream 
of  water  upon  an  incandescent  Nernst  glower  some  hyrlrogen 
peroxide  is  generated  in  the  water. 

Physical  Properties. — In  the  pure  anhydrous  condition  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  a colorless,  slightly  viscid  liquid,  having  a specific  gravity 
of  1.45S4  at  0°,  based  on  water  at  4°.  (A  density  calculated  on 
this  basis  is  indicated  by  (h°.)  It  becomes  solid  at  a low  tem- 
perature and  melts  at  —2°. 

Chemical  Properties.— llydrogen  peroxide,  when  wholly  free 
from  im])urities,  especially  from  suspended  particles  of  solid  mat- 
ter, is  rather  stable  and  can  be  distilled  in  vacuo;  when  impure, 
it  decomposes,  however,  into  water  and  oxygen,  as  it  also  does 
in  dilute  solution.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  more  stable  in  the 
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presence  of  traces  of  acid  than  in  tlie  presence  of  ha.sc's.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  it  decomposes  rapidly  in  contact  with  powdered 
substances,  apparently  without  acting  upon  them.  I'inely  divided 
silver,  gold,  platinum  ([)latinum  black),  and  especially  manganese 
dioxide  decompose  it  with  effeiu^escence  (due  to  escaping  oxygen). 
Even  rough  surfaces  have  a disturbing  effect;  Hruhl  observed, 
for  instance,  that  a concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
evolves  oxygen  when  poured  upon  ground  glass.  All  these  actions 
must  be  regarded  as  catalytic  accelerations  of  the  ordinarily  very 
slow  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  effect  of  heat 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  accelerate  the  reaction;  concentrated 
preparations,  when  warmed,  often  decompose  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  an  explosion. 

The  oxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  an  important 
chemical  property.  This  is  always  due  to  the  surrender  of  an 
oxygen  atom,  which  effects  the  oxidation,  while  water  remains. 
Lead  sulphide,  PbS,  is  oxidized  by  a weak  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  to  lead  sulphate,  PbS04;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H2S, 
is  converted  into  water  and  free  sulphur.  Barium,  strontium  and 
calcium  hydroxides,  Ba(OH)2,  Sr(OH)2  and  Ca(OH)2,  are  pre- 
cipitated by  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide  from  their  solutions  as 
peroxides  of  the  general  formula  M02-Raq.^  The  colorless  solu- 
tion of  titanium  dio:dde  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  turned 
orange-red  by  hydrogen  peroxide — lemon-yellow  by  traces  of  it 
— on  account  of  the  formation  of  yellow  trioxide,  TiOa.  This  is  a 
delicate  test  for  hydrogen  peroxide.  Other  tests  are  found  in  the 
following  oxidation  reactions:  Potassium  iodide  starch-paste  is  at 
once  turned  blue  by  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  a little 
ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  carries  the  active  oxygen  of  the  hydrogen  per- 
oxide to  the  })otassium  iodide.  As  a result  two  atoms  of  iodine  are  set 
free,  the  ferrous  sulphate  being  oxidized  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
Manchot  a higher  oxide  of  iron  is  formed  in  this  reaction. 

A very  characteristic  reaction  is  this:  Chromic  acid  solution 
(H2Cr04),  when  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  is  changed  to  a 
higher  oxide  (see  § 295)  which  is  blue  in  aqueous  solution  and 
may  be  taken  up  by  ether  if  shaken  with  the  latter.  This  test 
is,  however,  less  delicate  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 


‘ Aep  (aqua),  a frequently  used  abbreviation  for  water  of  crystallization 
or  hydration. 
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A third  group  of  chemical  effects  of  hydrogen  peroxide  depends 
on  its  reducing  j)ower.  When  silver  oxide  Is  introduced  into  a 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  a vigorous  evolution  of  ox}'gen 
occurs,  water  and  metallic  silver  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Potassium  permanganate  solution  loses  its  color  when  mixed 
with  a hydrogen  peroxide  solution  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
oxygen  being  given  off  rapidly: 

2KMn04  + 3H0SO4  + 5H2O2  = K2SO4 + 2MnS04  + 8H2O  + 5O2. 

The  brown  peroxide  of  lead,  Pb02,  is  reduced  to  reddish-yellow 
lead  oxide,  PbO. 

Ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  yield  water  and  oxygen;  when 
dilute,  they  are,  however,  able  to  exist  side  by  side. 

There  is  a test  for  hydrogen  peroxide,  depending  on  its  reducing 
power,  which  is  even  more  delicate  than  tliose  described  above.  A 
mixed  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  red  prussiate  of  ]>otash  has  a red 
color.  On  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  Prussian  blue  is  precipitated. 
Traces  of  the  peroxide  turn  the  solution  green.  The  reaction  fails  in  the 
presence  of  free  acid. 

The  ability  of  so  powerfully  oxidizing  a substance  as  hj'drogen 
peroxide  to  act  also  as  a reducing-agent  can  be  exj)lained  as  follows: 
One  of  its  two  oxygen  atoms  must  be  loosely  joined  to  the  mole- 
cule, since  it  is  easily  given  up.  All  the  substances  which  are 
reduced  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  also  have  one  loosely  held  oxygiui 
atom;  silver  oxide,  potassium  permanganate,  ozone  and  others 
give  up  their  oxygen  at  rather  low  temperatures.  It  is  theixTore 
possible  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  oxygen  atoms,  which 
tends  to  make  them  form  oxygen  molecules,  is  stronger  than  the 
force  by  which  they  are  held  in  hydrogen  })eroxide  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  respective  oxygen  compound  on  the  other. 

Uses  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide. — The  colors  of  old  paintings  are  often 
restored  by  means  of  it.  The  darkening  of  them  is  due  in  many  cases  to 
the  transformation  of  white  lead  sulphate,  Pb80^,  to  black  lead  sulphide. 
The  latter  is  readily  oxidized  by  hydrogen  peroxide*  bac'k  to  white  lead 
sulphate.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  of  value  in  bleaching  ivor}',  silk, 
feathers,  hair,  bristles  and  sponges.  It  is  also  important  in  analysis. 

For  therapeutic  purposes  at  30%  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  pre- 
pared by  Merck  which  is  perfectly  pure  and  is  obtained  by  vacuum  dis  il- 
lation from  a more  dilute  solution.  Before  use  it  is  strongly  diluted.  It 
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has  the  advantage  of  not  being  subject  to  decompos'tion.  The  concentra- 
tion of  a solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  isgcnerally  expressed  in  the  volumes 
of  ox3'^gen  that  it  can  evolve;  thus,  for  a 3%  solution  it  is  ten  volumes. 

39,  The  composition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  was  established  by 
Thenard  as  early  as  1818.  He  first  concentrated  it  in  a vacuum 
and  then  introduced  a weighed  amount  of  it,  enclosed  in  a \’ial,  into 
a graduated  barometer-tube  over  mercury.  The  vial  was  then 
broken  and  its  contents  decomposed  by  heating  the  tube  from 
without  or  allowing  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  to  rise  in 
the  tube.  It  was  thus  found  that  very  nearly  17  parts  of  hydrogen 
]ieroxide  by  weight  yield  8 parts  of  oxygen,  water  being  also 
formed.  One  atom  of  oxygen  (16  parts  by  weight)  is  therefore 
obtained  from  34  parts  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  remaining  18 
parts  forming  water;  in  other  words,  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
1 molecule  IHO-fl  atom  O.  The  peroxide  therefore  contains  one 
atom  of  oxygen  to  every  liydrogen  atom.  Its  simplest  formula 
(the  so-called  empirical  formula)  is  then  HO.  Whether  this  also 
expresses  the  molecule  or  whether  the  latter  is  a multi])le  of  it, 
remains  to  be  determined  by  finding  the  molecular  weight,  inas- 
much as  every  compound  of  the  general  formula  (HO)„  possesses 
the  same  composition,  viz.,  16  parts  b}’"  weight  of  oxygen  to  1 part 
of  hydrogen. 

On  account  of  the  instability  of  this  substance  its  vajx)r  density 
cannot  well  be  determined.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  finding 
its  molecular  weight,  to  follow  another  course,  which  is  based  on 
the  properties  of  dilute  solutions.  In  this  manner  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  found  to  possess  the  formula  H2O0.  The 
method  referred  to  is  explained  in  the  following  sections. 


MOLEtTWAR  WEIGHT  FROM  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF 
THE  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  FREEZING-POINT  AND 
ELEVA4TON  OF  THE  BOILING-POINT. 


40.  Certain  membranes  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  allow- 
ing a solvent,  e.g.  water,  to  pass  through,  but  not  the  dissolved 
substances.  They  bear  the  name  “ semi-pcrmcahlc  mcmlmmes.” 
This  property  appears  to  depend  not  so  much  on  a sort  of  sieve 
action  as  upon  the  ability  of  the  membrane  to  dissolve,  or  else  to 
absorb  or  loosely  combine  with,  the  solvent  on  one  side  and  release 
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it  again  on  the  other,  while  the  dissolved  matter  remains  behind. 
One  of  the  ways  of  obtaining  a semi-permeable  partition  Ls  by  dip- 
ping a porous  cup — such  as  Ls  used  in  galvanic  cells — c;ontaining  a 
solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  into  a solution  of  bhie  vitriol. 
A thin  layer  of  copper  ferrocyanide  is  thus  foi-med  in  the  wall  of  the 
ciij),  making  it  semi-permeable.  If  a tlilute  sugar  solution,  salt 
solution  or  the  like  be  poured  into  such  a cup  and  the  cup  j)laced 
in  a dish  of  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  dissolved  substance  does 
not  diffuse  through  this  sort  of  a jiartition.  The  water  goes 
through,  however,  for  if  the  cup  be  closed  with  a perforated  stoj)per 
through  which  a glass  tube  passes  and  then  di|)ped  deep  enough 
under  water  so  that  the  entire  cuj)  is  submerged,  the  water  will  be 
seen  to  rise  slowly  in  the  tube  till  it  reaches  a definite  height  above 
the  level  outside. 

The  i)ressure  exerted  by  this  column  of  liquid  is  called  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  If  a tight-fitting  ))Lston  wei-e 
inserted  in  the  cup,  the  force  which  one  would  have  to  exert  on  it 
to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the  water  would  l.)e  equal  to  the  pres- 
rmre  of  the  column  of  liquid,  for  the  water  continues  to  rise  in  the 
tube  till  the  pressure  of  the  column  prevents  the  entrance  of  any 
more. 

According  to  researches  of  van’t  Hoff  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  dilute  solutions,  like  the  pressure  of  gases,  obeys  the  law  of 
Boyle  and  the  expansion  law  of  Gay-Lussac.  If  the  pressure 
exerted  at  a certain  temperature  by  a kg.  of  a gas  in  a vessel  be 
p,  the  pressure  which  na  kg.  of  the  gas  at  the  same  temperature 
exerts  in  the  same  vessel  is  np.  The  concentration,  i.e.  density, 
of  the  gas  has  been  multiplied  n-fold. 

If  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a solution  containing  a per  cent  of  a 
substance  be  determined  and  found  to  be  p,  the  osmotic  pressure 
will  be  np,  if  an  na  per  cent  solution  of  the  same  temperature  be 
taken,  i.e.  if  the  concentration  be  n times  as  great. 

An  investigation  of  the  pressures  which  a gas  of  constant  ^’olume 
ex(^rts  at  the  absolute  temperatures  T\  and  T2  shows  that  these 
pressures  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  1\ ; T2.  The  same  proportion 
is  observed  when  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a solution  of  constant 
concentration  is  measured  at  the  same  absolute  temperatures  as 
above. 
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41.  The  laws  of  osmotic  pressure  find  experimental  verification  in 
measurements  which  were  made  by  Pfkffer  i)revious  to  van’t  Hoff’s 
enunciation  of  the  laws.  Pfeffer  investigated  dilute  sugar  solutions  and 
used  an  apparatus  not  unlike  the  one  just  described. 

The  gas  laws  are  expressed  by  the  equation  (§  34) 

PV  = RT, (1) 


in  which  P represents  the  pressure,  P the  volume,  and  T the  absolute 
temperature  of  a gas,  while  R is  a constant.  The  volume,  F,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  concentration,  according  to  the  above  definition; 

therefore  ^ may  be  substituted  for  F,  if  C indicates  the  concentration. 

The  above  equation  then  becomes 


or,  at  a constant  temperature, 


^ = Const. 

This  equation  must  also  be  applicable  to  osmotic  pressure.  This  was 
really  the  case  in  Pfeffer’ s measurements  of  aqueous  sugar  solutions 
of  different  concentrations,  as  maj^  be  seen  from  the  following  brief 
table.  The  temperature  varied  between  13.5°  and  16.1°,  and  hence  was 
not  perfectly  constant: 


c. 

P. 

P 

C 

1% 

535  mm. 

535 

2% 

1016  “ 

508 

4% 

2082  “ 

521 

6% 

3075  “ 

513 

The  differences  in  the  values  of  ^ must  be  ascribed  to  the  variations 

of  temperature  and  the  unusual  experimental  difficulties  which  attend 
such  measurements. 

From  equation  (1)  it  also  follows,  when  F (or  C)  is  a constant,  that 
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This  conclusion,  too,  was  demonstrated  experimentally  by  Pfeffer 
in  the  case  of  sugar  solution,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  folloAraig  table. 
A one  per  cent  solution  was  used: 


p. 

T. 

P 

T‘ 

510 

287.15 

1.78 

520.5 

288,5 

1.80 

544 

305 

1.78 

567 

300 

1.83 

Van’t  Hoff  has  further  shown  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
osmotic  pressure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gas  jjressure;  that  is  to 
say,  when  a definite  amount  of  a substance  in  the  gaseous  state 
occupies  a given  volume,  the  gas  f)ressure  wliich  it  exerts  is  just  as 
great  as  the  osmotic  pressure  wliich  would  be  produced  if  the  same 
amount  of  substance  were  dissolved  in  a liquid  making  the  same 
volume  of  solution. 

The  measurements  of  Pfeffer  also  furnished  experimental  proof  of 
this.  He  found  that  a 1%  sugar  solution  at  7°  exerts  a pressure  of  3 of  an 
atmosphere.  If  there  is  really  equality  between  osmotic  pressure  and  gas 
})ressure,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  law  of  Avouadro  for  gases  is  also 
applicable  to  dilute  solutions,  the  constant  ii  of  the  equation  PV  =RT 
must  have  the  same  value  for  solutions  as  for  gases.  P in  the  above  case 
was  found  to  be  f of  an  atmosphere,  or  fx  1033.6  = (icS‘J.O  g.  A 1% 
sugar  solution  contains  1 g.  sugar  in  100.6  c.c.  As  the  molecular 
weight  of  this  substance  is  342,  the  volume  V which  contains  342  g.  is 
F=  100.6x342.  T= 273 + 7° =280°.  Substituting  these  figures  in 

PV 

R = -jr,  we  have  />’ =84664.  The  close  agreement  of  the  two  values  of  R 

(compare  p.  48)  proves  the  e(iuality  of  gaseous  and  osmotic  jiressure. 

42.  It  follows  from  the  jireccdiiig  that  Avogauro’s  law  must 
also  hold  for  dilute  solutions.  Assuming  that  an  equal  number  of 
molecules  of  different  substances  are  dissolved  in  equal  volumes  at 
the  same  temperature,  we  know  from  the  eipiality  of  gas  pressure 
and  osmotic  pressure  that  the  various  substances  will  exert  the 
same  osmotic  pressure;  inversely,  in  equal  volumes  of  solution  liav- 
ing  the  same  temperature  and  osmotic  pressure  there  is  the  same 
number  of  molecules. 

This  is  a very  important  extension  of  Avogadro’s  law.  We 
are  thus  able  not  only  to  compare  the  weights  of  equal  gas  volumes 
at  the  same  tenqierature  and  pressure  and  calculate  therefrom  the 
molecular  weight,  but  we  can  apply  the  same  principle  to  solutions, 
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since  we  know  that  in  solutions  of  the  same  temperature  and  the 
same  osmotic  pressure  the  quantities  of  the  dissolved  substances 
contained  in  equal  volumes  of  solution  are  to  each  other  as  their 
molecular  weights. 

Just  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  molecular  weights  of 
gaseous  bodies  from  determinations  of  temperature,  pressure, 
weight  and  volume,  it  is  also  possible  to  find  those  of  substances 
in  dilute  solution  by  measuring  the  volume  of  liquid,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  quantity  dissolved  and  the  osmotic  pressure.  The 
molecular  weights  of  all  substances  that  dissolve  in  some  liquid  or 
other  can  be  determined  in  this  way,  and,  since  the  number  of 
soluble  substances  is  very  large,  there  are  not  a few  whose  molec- 
ular weights  were  first  determined  in  this  way. 

In  working  out  this  method,  however,  there  is  a practical 
difficulty.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  very  hard  to  measure 
directly.  This  would  render  the  whole  method  of  little  value,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  calculation  only  requires  that  it  be 
known  whether  two  solutions  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  not 
the  absolute  amount  of  the  latter;  the  law  of  Avogadro  simply 
requires  the  equality  of  volume,  of  temperature  and  of  pressure 
(osmotic  or  gas),  without  regard  for  the  absolute  value  of  these 
factors  (between  certain  limits).  Now,  it  is  easy  to  measure 
magnitudes  which  are  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  whether  equality  of  osmotic  pressure 
exists  or  not.  These  magnitudes  are  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  and  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point.  An  explanation  of 
these  terms  is  perhaps  necessary: — When  a substance  is  dissolved 
in  a liquid  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapor  is  less  above  the  solu- 
tion than  above  the  pure  solvent  at  the  same  temperature,  for  the 
particles  of  the  dissolved  body  attract  the  molecules  of  the  solvent, 
hindering  the  formation  of  vapor  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  facilitating  the  return  of  vapor  molecules  into  the  liquid. 
This  lowering  of  the  vapor  pressure  necessarily  causes  a depression 
of  the  freezing-point  and  an  elevation  of  the  boiling-point,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  following  diagrams.  In  Fig.  18,  abc  represents 
the  vapor-pressure  curve  of  a solvent  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
freezing-point  &;  the  part  ah  gives  the  pressures  for  the  frozen 
matter;  the  part  be  for  the  liquid  solvent.  This  latter  part  is 
always  more  nearly  horizontal  than  the  former,  as  has  been  proved 
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both  experimentally  and  theoretically  The  freezing-point  of  a 
liquid  is  that  temperature  at  which  the  solid  and  liquid  states  can 
exist  side  by  side  indefinitely.  This  condition  requires  that  the 
solid  and  the  liquid  substance  have  the  same  vapor  tension.  If, 
for  instance,  the  vapor  tension  of  the  solid  were  greater  than  that 
of  the  liquid,  we  should  have,  at  a constant  temperature,  the  vapor 
given  off  from  the  solid  condensing  to  a licpiid  and  the  former  grad- 


ually turning  into  the  latter.  Inversely,  if  the  vapor  tension  of  the 
solid  were  less  than  that  of  the  liquid,  the  entire  liquid  would, 
under  similar  conditions,  solidify. 

The  freezing-point  h can  thus  be  regarded  as  the  intersection  of 
the  vapor-pressure  curves  ab  and  he  of  the  solid  and  tlie  liquid,  re- 
spectively. Let  us  now  consider  the  curve  h'c'  of  a solution.  Its 
vapor  pressure  is  lower  than  that  of  the  pure  solvent,  so  its  inter- 
section with  the  curve  ab  must  lie  more  to  the  left,  that  is,  its 
freezing-point  is  lowered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling-point 
of  a solution  is  that  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its  va])or 
equals  one  atmosphere.  If  Od  in  Fig.  19  represents  this  tension, 
a line  dd'  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissas  will  intersect  the  vapor- 
pressure  curve  ac  of  the  pure  solvent  at  a lower  temjierature,  than 
it  will  the  curve  a'c'  of  the  solution.  The  latter  must,  therefore, 
have  a higher  boiling-point. 

43.  The  connection  between  these  magnitudes  and  the  osmotic 
pressure  will  be  better  understood  after  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Solutions  in  the  same  solvent,  separated  by  a semi-permeable  parti- 
tion, can  only  be  in  equilibrium  when  they  are  isotonic,  i.e.  when  they  exert 
the  same  osmotic  pressure. 
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Let  us  imagine  the  solutions  in  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two  cylinders 
that  are  connected  by  a tube  containing  a semi-penneable  partition.  •!». 

it)'' 

The  solution  with  the  greater  osmotic  pressure  will  extract  solvent 
from  the  other,  for,  because  of  the  stronger  pressure  which  the  dissolved 
molecules  exert  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  first  solution 
will  endeavor  to  increase  in  volume  at  the  expense  of  the  second. 


Equilibrium  will  be  established  so  soon  as  the  same  pressure  is  exerted 
by  the  dissolved  molecules  upon  the  unit  area  of  the  free  surfaces  of  the 
liquids  from  both  sides  of  the  semi-permeable  partition;  in  other  words, 


when  th"  solutions  are  isotonic. 

2.  Isotonic  solutions  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same  vapor  tension 
at  the  same  temperature. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


The  proof  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  contradiction  to  which  the 
assumption  that  isotonic  solutions  have  unequal  vapor  tensions  leads. 
The^accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  20,  represents  a closed  A'essel,  that 
is  separated  by  the  semi-permeable  partition  HH  into  two  parts,  which 
contain  the  isotonic  solutions  A and  B.  Near  the  top  the  two  parts 
are  connected  with  each  other.  Assuming  that  the  vapor  tension  of  A 
is  greater  than  that  of  B,  vapor  must  pass  out  of  A and  condense  in  B; 
the  result  is  that  .1  becomes  more  concentrated,  B more  dilute,  and 
they  are  no  longer  isotonic.  In  such  a case,  according  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple, the  solvent  would  then  begin  to  pass  through  HII  from  B to  A. 
The  assumption  of  perpetual  motion  which  is  thus  made  necessary  can 
only  be  avoided  by  supposing  that  the  vapor  tension  is  the  same. 

3.  Isotonic  solutions  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same  freezing- 
point.  ' 

Let  us  again  take  the  same  apparatus,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  isotonic  solutions  A and  B,  a piece,  C,  of  the  solvent  in  the  solid 
state  (Fig.  21).  Let  us  also  assume  that  .1  and  C have  the  same  vapor 
tension.  We  then  have,  according  to  definition  (see  § 42),  the  tern- 
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pcrature  of  the  freezing-point  of  A.  Plowever,  if  A and  B are  isotonic, 
they  have  the  same  vai)or  tension.  B therefore,  have  the  same 
vapor  tension  as  C.  Hence  B and  C must  also  be  at  their  only  coexist- 
ence temperature,  the  freezing-point  of  B.  At  their  freezing-points 
A and  B,  therefore,  have  the  same  temperature  as  C,  i.e.  they  possess 
the  same  freezing-point. 

4.  Isotonic  solutio7is  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same  boilmg-point. 

As  we  saw  in  § 42,  the  boiling-point  of  a solution  is  that  temperature 
at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapor  equals  one  atmosphere.  Two  solutions 
with  a common  solvent,  therefore,  have  the  same  vapor  tension  at  their 
boiling-point.  Now,  it  was  shown  above  that  solutions  having  the 
same  temperature  and  vapor  tension  are  isotonic.  If  these  solutions 
have  the  same  vapor  tension  (at  their  boiling-point)  and  are  isotonic, 
they  must  also  have  the  same  temperature. 

Since,  as  has  just  been  demonstrated,  isotonism  requires  like  freezing- 
points  and  boiling-points,  it  is  evident  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
j)oint  and  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  must  be  the  same  in  isotonic 
solutions  wdth  the  same  solvent. 

Ill  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  and  the  elevation  of  the 
boiling-point  we  thus  have  a means  of  deciding  whether  solutions 
are  isotonic.  Use  is  made  of  this  fact  for  the  determination  of 
molecular  weights  in  the  following  way:  The  freezing-point  of  a 
liquid,  e.g.  water,  acetic  acid,  phenol,  etc.,  is  first  determined. 
Thereujion  a gram  molecule  of  a substance  whose  molecular 
weight  is  known  is  dissolved  in  a given  weight  (hence  also  in  a 
given  volume)  of  the  liquid.  A depression  of  the  freezing-yoint 
is  observed.  This  depression  will  always  be  the  same,  no  matter 
what  the  substance  is  that  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  providing 
that  one  gram  molecule  is  dissolved  in  the  same  volume  of  liquid. 
The  depression  of  the  freezing-point  for  one  gram-molecule  of 
solute  is  thus  a constant  for  the  solvent. 

Now  if  we  prepare  a 1%  solution  of  a compound  whose 
molecular  weight,  M,  is  unknown  and  measure  the  freezing-point 
depression,  .1,  we  have 

A M = Constant. 


This  formula  is  also  applicable  to  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point, 
as  can  be  readily  seen.  M is  the  only  unknown  and  can  therefore 
be  calculated. 
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When  water  is  used  as  the  solvent,  the  product  of  the  depression  A of 
the  freezing-point  of  a 1%  solution  and  the  molecular  weight  M has  been 
found  from  numerous  observations  to  be  19.  We  have  therefore  for  water 


For  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  a 
3.;i%  aqueous  solution  was  found  to  be  2.03°.  This  would  correspond  to 

^rj^=0.015°  for  a 1%  solution;  henceT  =0.615,  from  which  it  follows  that 


the  molecular  weight  is 


19 

0.015 


30.9. 


Since  the  formula  HO  corresponds  to  a molecular  weight  of  17,  H.O2 
to  one  of  34,  and  the  latter  number  is  the  nearer  to  the  molecular  weight 
found  by  experiment,  we  conclude  that  hydrogen  peroxide  has  the  doubled 
empirical  formula  H2O2. 


The  constants  for  the  freezing-point  depression  {molecular 
depression)  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  {molecular 
elevation)  of  some  compounds  that  are  well  adapted  for  these 
ileterminations  are  given  in  Org.  Chem.,  § 13. 

The  freezing-point  method  for  determining  molecular  weight 
is  called  the  cryoscopic  method,  while  the  boiling-point  method  is 
known  as  the  ebullioscopic  method.  Apparatuses  for  the  easy 
and  exact  determination  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
and  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  are  described  in  Org.  Chem., 
§§  14  and  15. 


BROMINE. 

44.  This  liquid  element  does  not  occur  free  upon  the  earth 
because  of  its  strong  tendency  to  form  compounds.  In  com- 
bination with  metals  it  is  found  in  the  salts  of  sea-water.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  latter  b}''  Balard  in  1824.  Bromides  occur  in 
rather  large  amounts  in  the  so-called  Ahraum-salze  of  the  Stassfurt 
salt-mines,  and  also  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  brines  of 
many  salt  wells,  notably  those  of  Michigan. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Stassfurt,  Germany,  there  are  extensive  beds 
of  rock-salt  (halite).  Above  the  halite  are  found  layers  of  other  salts 
(called  “ Abraum-salze  ” because  they  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  get 
at  the  halite).  These  salts  were  formerly  rejected  as  worthless,  but  thev 
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have  siiioe  been  found  to  be  rich  in  ])otassiuin  salts,  bromides  and  other 
valuable  minerals,  so  that  the  “waste  salts”  of  former  days  are  now  the 
leading  source  of  many  commerciallv  and  scicmtificall}'  important  com- 
pounds. 

1 he  purification  of  these  »Stassfurt  salts  is  aecom])lLslied  by 
solution  in  water  and  ])artial  evaporation  of  the  latter,  ^’arious 
substances  crystallize  out,  while  the  remaining  liquid  (“mother- 
lic[uor  ”)  still  contains  the  most  solulde  salts,  among  whicli  is  mag- 
nesium bromide,  MgBio.  From  this  mother  liquor  the  bromine  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  chlorine,  whicli  sets  bromine  free  from 
bromides,  thus: 


M 1 h-  + Cl  = MCI  + 1 Ir.  (M  = :\Ietal.) 

The  process  employed  is  an  apiilication  of  the  jjrinciple  of  the 
counter-current  (§  15).  The  mother-liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  down 
through  a tower  filled  with  round  stones,  so  that  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  is  greatly  enlarged.  A current  of  chlorme  is 
passed  into  the  tower  from  below,  and,  as  it  rises,  the  gas  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  bromide  liquor,  the  most  concentrated  gas 
being  in  contact  with  liquor  which  has  already  yielded  the  greater 
part  of  its  bromine,  so  that  practically  all  the  bromine  is  thus 
easily  obtained.  The  bromine  ]u-epared  in  this  way  always  con- 
tains a little  chlorine,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  distillation  o^’er 
finely  powdered  bromide  of  potassium. 

Another  method,  common  in  the  United  States,  of  obtaining 
the  bromine  from  the  mother-liquor  is  by  distilling  the  latter 
with  manganese  dioxide  (or  potassium  chlorate)  and  suli)huric 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  method  of  making  clilorine  25). 
Still  another  method  is  to  electrolyze  the  bromide  solution  and 
boil  off  the  bromine. 

The  bromine  thus  f)btained  still  contains  a little  water.  It  is 
dried  by  shaking  it  with  concentrated  sul})huric  acid  and  then  dis- 
tilling again. 

Physical  Properties. — Bromine  is  a liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; it  is  the  only  clement,  excepting  mercury,  that  displays  this 
property.  It  solidifies  at  —7.3°  and  lx)ils  at  50°.  It  ls  dark  brown, 
and  is  transparent  only  in  thin  layers.  At  the  temperature  of 
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liquid  hydrogen  (20.5°  absolute)  it  becomes  colorless;  i\IoissAN 
showed  the  same  to  be  true  of  chlorine  and  fluorine  as  well.  It 
is  quite  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures;  giving  off  brown  fumes 
of  an  extremely  irritating  and  disagreeable  odor,  whence  its  name 
(fjp(S/io5  = stench).  Sp.  g.  =3.1883  at  0°.  100  parts  of  water 

dissolve  3.5  parts  of  bromine.  The  addition  of  potassium  l^romide 
to  the  water  increases  its  solubility  a little.  Its  vapor  density  is 
79.96  (0  = 16). 

The  chemical  properties  of  bromine  are  completely  analogous  to 
those  of  chlorine,  but  the  action  of  the  former  is  less  energetic. 
'W'hile,  for  instance,  chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the  day- 
light at  ordinary  temperatures,  bromine  does  not.  Its  affinity  for 
many  elements  is,  however,  very  strong.  It  reacts  vigorously  with 
phosphorus;  and  powdered  arsenic  and  antimony  take  fire  when 
sprinkled  upon  bromine.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  two 
closely  related  alkali  metals,  })otassium  and  sodium,  the  former 
reacts  vigorously  with  bromine,  while  the  latter  does  not  react  with 

I 

it  at  all  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  bromine  molecule  consists  of  two  atoms ; for,  since  its  vapor 
density  is  79.92  (see  above),  its  molecular  weight  must  be  159.84. 
Inasmuch  as  a gram  molecule  of  no  one  of  the  very  numerous 
bromine  compounds  contains  less  than  79.92  g.  bromine,  but  often 
simple  multiples  of  this  quantity,  its  atomic  weight  is  taken  to 
be  79.92,  based  on  0=16.  The  molecule,  therefore,  contains 
159.84 


79.92 


■■2  atoms. 


HYDROGEN  BROMIDE,  or  HYDROBROMIC  ACID,  HBr. 

45.  This  gaseous  compound  can  be  obtained  by  direct  syn- 
thesis from  its  elements;  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
hydrogen,  together  with  bromine  vapor,  through  a hot  tube  con- 
taining platinum  gauze.  This  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
manufacturing  it. 

Ilydrobromic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen on  bromine  compounds.  Silver  bromide,  AgBr,  for  example, 
is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a high  temperature  to  metallic  silver 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bromide. 
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Oii  tlie  other  liand,  it  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
hydrogen  compounds.  For  this  purpose  numerous  organic  com- 
pounds can  be  used.  For  example,  bromine  reacts  witli  naph- 
thalene, CioIIg,  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  form  liydrogen  bromide, 
somewhat  impure,  however,  from  the  presence  of  organic  sub- 
stances. Hydrogen  bromide  is  also  produced,  together  with  free 
sulphur,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  led  into  bromine  under  water: 

H2S  + Br2  = S-h2IIBr. 

TTydroliromic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition 
of  a bromine  compound  with  a hydrogen  compound,  phosphorus 
pentabromide,  PBi's,  and  water  being  employed: 

BBrs  d-  4I-I2O  = SIlBr  + 1 13PO4. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

As  phosphoric  acid  is  not  volatile,  but  the  desired  substance  is,  the 
two  products  of  the  reaction  can  be  easily  separated. 

Physical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  liydrogen  bro- 
mide is  a gas.  It  can  be  condensed,  by  cooling,  to  a liciuid  which 
boils  at  —64.9°  (under  738.2  mm.  pressure),  and,  by  still  farther 
cooling,  to  colorless  crystals,  which  melt  at  — SS..5°.  It  has  a 
pungent  odor  and  a sour  taste.  In  contact  with  moist  air  it  forms 
dense  clouds,  like  hydrochloric  acid  (§  29).  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  1 vol.  water  dissolving  about  600  vols.  at  10°;  its  solu- 
bility is  thus  even  greater  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chemical  Properties. — Here,  too,  the  acidic  nature  is  strongly 
displayed.  Various  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  magnesium,  are 
acted  upon  by  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  a salt  and  free  hydrogen. 
The  most  of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  silver  bromide,  howevei-, 
is  insoluble  and  lead  bromide  difficultly  soluble. 

A very  high  temperature  is  required  to  decompose  hydrogen 
bromide  into  its  elements. 

The  composition  of  hydrobromic  acid  can  be  determined  in  tlu' 
same  way  as  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  its  vapor  density  is 
40.46,  it  has  a molecular  weight  of  80.92.  The  atomic  weight  of 
I)romine  being  79.92  (0=  16),  it  follows  that  the  formula  of  hydro- 
bromic acid  must  be  HBr.  Moreover,  the  dry  gas  can  be  decom- 
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posed  with  sodium  amalgam,  whereb}’  it  is  found  that  lialf  of  its 
volume  consists  of  hydrogen;  this  confirms  the  above  molecular 
formula. 

IODINE. 

46.  This  element,  a crystalline  solid,  was  discovered  by  CouR- 
TOis  in  1812,  but  its  elementary  nature  was  first  recognized  in  1815 
by  Gay-Luss.\c.  Like  chlorine  and  bromine,  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  free  state,  but  is  frequently  found  in  nature  in  combination 
with  some  metal.  An  important  source  of  iodine  compounds  is 
the  mother-liquor  (§  44)  remaining  in  the  purification  of  Chili 
saltpetre;  another,  the  ash  of  seaweeds,  known  in  Scotland  as 
kelp  and  in  Normandy  as  varec,  which  contains  iodides.  The 
extraction  of  the  iodine  is  accomplished  either  by  passing  chlorine 
into  the  solution  or  by  distilling  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  for  bromine  and  chlorine. 
The  commercial  iodine  is  purified  by  warming  it  gently  with  the 
addition  of  a little  potassium  iodide,  the  iodine  subliming  in  the 
pure  state,  free  from  traces  of  clilorine  and  bromine  that  may 
have  been  present.  Finally,  it  is  dried  in  a desiccator  over  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Physical  Properties. — Iodine  forms  tabular  crystals  of  a dark 
gray  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.948  at  17°.  It 
melts  at  114.2°,  and  boils  under  760  nun.  pressure  at  184.35°. 
Its  vapor  is  characterized  by  a beautiful  dark-blue  color,  which 
gave  the  element  its  name  (m sed //S’ = violet).  In  water  it  is  only 
slightly  soluble — enough,  however,  to  color  the  water  yellow.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  a solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  latter  being 
turned  brown.  In  various  other  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  ether, 
carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform,  iodine  is  also  easily  soluble.  It 
is  a peculiar  fact  that  the  alcoholic  and  the  ethereal  solutions  are 
brown,  while  the  solutions  in  carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform 
are  violet;  other  solvents,  e.g.  benzene,  give  solutions  of  an  inter- 
mediate color.  The  explanation  of  this  diversity  of  color  is 
that  in  the  brown  solutions  the  iodine  has  formed  a compound 
with  the  solvent,  whereas  in  the  violet  solutions,  which  have  very 
nearly  the  same  color  as  iodine  vapor,  the  element  exists  in  the 
free  state. 
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This  conclusion  is  reached  in  various  ways;  one  is  from  the 
fact  that  the  addition  to  the  violet  iodine  solution  of  a small 
amount  of  a liciuid  that  dissolves  iodine  with  a brown  color  docs 
not  alter  the  freezing-point  of  the  solution.  The  number  of 
molecules  free  to  move  has  thus  not  been  changed  by  this 
addition;  in  other  words,  the  iodine  has  united  with  the  added 
li(piid. 

The  vapor  density  of  iodine  is  8.72  (air=  1)  at  about 
()00°.  As  the  temperature  rises,  it  grows  steadily  smaller,  however. 
At  1500°  we  find  it  is  reduced  to  almost  half  of  what  it  is  at  600°. 
Later  (§  49)  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  phenomenon, 
known  as  dissociation,  wliich  has  been  observed  with  many 
substances. 

47.  The  chemical  properties  of  iodine  resemble  very  strongly 
those  of  chlorine  and  bromine.  Its  affinity  for  other  elements  is 
in  general  weaker,  however,  than  that  of  the  two  halogens  men- 
tioned. It  combines  with  metals,  e.g.,  mercury,  direct!}'  to  form 
salts  (iodides) . A characteristic  test  for  iodine  is  the  intense  blue 
coloration  which  it  imparts  to  starch  solution;  the  slightest  traces 
of  iodine  can  be  thus  detected.  The  blue  color  disappears  on 
boiling  and  reappears  on  cooling,  provided  the  boiling  was  not  too 
prolonged. 

The  blue  substance  formed  from  iodine  and  starch  is  not  a com- 
pound, but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a product  of  the  absorption  of  iodine  by 
starch;  for  the  quantity  of  iodine  taken  up  by  starch  from  the  solution 
in  KI  depends  largely  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution  and  does  not 
become  constant,  even  when  a large  excess  of  solution  is  j)resent.  It  is 
the  reaching  of  a constant  ratio  that  characterizes  chemical  combination. 

The  molecule  of  iodine,  investigated  by  the  same  method  as  was 
employed  with  bromine,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  atoms  at  600°; 
hence  the  formula  is  1 2.  Above  1500°  it  must  contain  onl}^  one 
atom,  for  the  vapor  density  is  only  half  as  great. 
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HYDROGEN  IODIDE,  or  HYDRIODIC  ACID,  HI. 

48.  This  compound  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis  from 
its  elements,  and  that  is  really  the  best  method  for  preparing  it 
in  a perfectly  pure  state.  For  this  purpose  hydrogen  and  iodine 
vapor  are  conducted  together  over  heated  platinum-black,  which 
accelerates  their  combination. 

Hydrogen  ioditle  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  iodine 
with  hydrogen  compounds.  Organic  hydrogen  compounds  are 
preferable,  especially  colophonium  and  copaiva  oil.  This  method 
is  also  used  for  the  laboratory  preparation  of  the  gas,  but  the 
hydrogen  iodide  thus  obtained  is  more  or  less  adulterated  with 
organic  substances.  When  iodine  acts  on  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
hydrogen  iodide  is  formed,  sulphur  being  liberated  (§  45). 

As  an  example  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  an  iodine  compound, 
we  may  mention  the  reduction  of  silver  iodide  by  hydrogen,  from 
which  hydrogen  iodide  results. 

Finally,  the  action  of  an  iodide  on  a hydrogen  compound  is 
illustrated  by  the  decomposition  of  a phosphorus  iodide,  Fla  or 
PI5,  by  water.  As  was  explained  in  § 45,  it  is  possible  to  use 
phosphorus,  iodine  and  water.  This  method,  with  some  variation 
or  other,  is  the  preferable  one  for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic 
acid. 

According  to  Gattermaxx,  it  is  best  to  first  acid  yellow  phosphorus 
(4  g.)  in  very  small  pieces  to  44  g.  iodine,  and  then  decompose  the  result- 
ing compound  with  a little  water.  In  order  to  remove  the  free  iodine 
from  the  hydrogen  iodide  formed,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  over  red 
phosphorus. 

The  decomposition  of  the  halogen  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is  even  less 
available  for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic  than  for  hydrobromic  acid, 
since  the  former  is  more  easil}”  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  than  the 
latter. 

Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  iodide  is  a colorless  gas,  whose 
specific  gravity  is  62.94  (H  = l).  It  fumes  strongly  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  possesses  an  acid  reaction  and  a pungent  odor.  At 
0°  and  4 atmospheres  pressure  it  condenses  to  a colorless  liquid, 
which  boils  at  —34  14°  under  a pressure  of  730.4  mm.  The  melt- 
ing-point of  the  solid  is  —50.8°.  Hydrogen  iodide  is  very  soluble 
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in  water;  1 vol.  II2O  at  10°  dissolves  425  vols.  III.  This  solution 
fumes  strongly,  and  turns  dark  brown  after  a time,  because  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine. 

Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  iodide  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  acid.  With  metals  it  forms  salts  (iodides),  hydrogen 
being  given  off.  These  are  almost  all  soluble,  with  the  excejition 
of  the  iodides  of  silver  and  mercury.  Lead  iodide  is  slight!}'  .soluljle 
at  ordinary  tem]3eratures.  In  addition  to  its  acidic  character, 
hydriodic  acid  possesses  another  property,  which  Is  not  found  in 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Since  it  splits  up  readily 
into  hydrogen  and  iodine,  it  can  act  as  a strong  reducing-agent, 
especially  at  high  temjieratures.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  turns  brown,  iodine  being 
set  free  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air;  this  change  Ls  greatly 
aided  by  the  influence  of  light.  At  a high  temperature  hydrogen 
iodide  is  decomposed  into  H2  and  I2,  as  is  shown  liy  the  appearance 
of  the  violet  iodine  vapor.  In  organic  chemistr}',  particularly, 
frequent  use  is  made  of  the  reducing  power  of  this  acid. 

Formula  of  Hydriodic  Acid. — ^I’he  vapor  density  of  this  sul> 
stance  has  been  found  to  be  62.04.  Its  molecular  weight  is  there- 
fore 125.88.  The  atomic  weight  of  iodine  being  126.92  (0=16), 
it  is  seen  that  the  molecular  weight  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
formula  HI  =127.92,  and  no  other  formula  is  possible. 

DISSOCIATION. 

49.  When  hydrogen  iodide  is  subjected  to  a slow  increase  of 
temperature,  it  commences  to  decompose  at  a definite  temperature 
slightly  above  180°  into  hydrogen  and  iodine  vajioi-.  As  tlie  heat- 
ing continues,  the  decomposition  grows  gradual!}'  greater  till  a 
point  is  finally  reached  when  the  gas  mixture  contains  only  the 
individual  elements.  If  the  mixture  is  then  slowlv  cooled,  tlie 
same  stages  are  passed  through  in  inverse  order,  so  tliat  the  degree 
of  decomposition  at  any  one  temperature  is  found  to  be  the  same, 
no  matter  whether  the  temjierature  was  apjiroached  from  above 
or  below,  it  being  only  necessary  that  the  particular  temperature 
should  be  maintained  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  in  both  cases. 

The  phenomenon  just  described  is  to  be  observetl  with  a great 
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many  substances.  It  is  called  dissociation,  and  was  first  studied  in 
1857  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville. 

The  degree  of  decomposition  of  hydrogen  iodide  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  always  the  same  for  a definite  temperature.  It  necessarily 
follows  from  this  that  if  one  starts  with  the  imcombined  elements, 
hydrogen  and  iodine,  and  heats  them  together  long  enough  at  a 
certain  temperature,  a gas  mixture  of  exactly  the  same  corn])o> 
sition  will  be  formed  as  that  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydrogen  iodide  at  the  same  temperature.  This  is  confirmed  by 
experiment;  e.g.  equivalent  amounts  of  iodine  and  hydrogen  were 
heated  in  a sealed  vessel  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of  boilmg  sul- 
phur (445°).  The  amount  of  hydrogen  iodide  finally  produced 
was  79.0%,  i.e.  21.0%  of  the  gas  mixture  remained  uncombined. 
Again,  when  a like  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  iodide  was  heated  to 
the  same  temperature,  it  was  found  that  21.5%  had  decomposed 
— a figure  very  close  to  that  obtained  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

Such  reactions,  which  lead  to  the  same  result,  no  matter 
whether  we  start  with  the  one  set  of  substances  (H2  + I2)  or  with 
the  other  (2HI),  are  called  reversible  reactions.  Wlien  the  final 
stage  is  reached,  the  sets,  or  “systems,”  are  said  to  be  in  equi~ 
librium  with  each  other. 

If  we  have  a system  of  substances  . . . , which  is  par- 

tially changed  into  another  system  P+Q+  . . . , the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  systems  is  expressed  by  the  sign  thus; 

A T P . . . P A' Q • . . 

We  saw  that,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  iodide,  platinum  black 
is  used  because  it  accelerates  the  combination.  Neither  this  nor  any 
other  catalyzer,  however,  changes  the  proportional  extent  to  which 
combination  takes  place.  For  instance,  experiments  have  sho^vn  that 
at  .350°  18.6%  of  the  hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  when  no  platinum- 
black  is  present,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  this  catalyzer  the  decom- 
position reaches  19%;  these  two  figures  are  alike  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  There  is  a theoretical  reason  why  this  must  be  so. 
If  the  catalyzer  influenced  the  equihbrium,  we  could  reahze  combination 
and  decomposition  by  alternately  adding  and  removing  the  catalyzer. 
Under  constant  conditions  of  temperature  the  system  would  absorb 
energy-  in  one  instance  and  evolve  it  in  the  other.  The  energy  obtained 
in  the  latter  case  cmfld  be  used  to  do  work.  Work  would  thus  be  gained 
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from  a sysstem  romainiiig  at  constant  teni])erature,  but  according  to  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics  this  is  impossible,  since  the  production  of 
work  is  always  accompanied  by  a fall  of  temperature. 

The  cpiestion  now  arises,  how  such  an  equilibrium  comes  about, 
and  why  the  decom})osition  of  a compound  that  begins  at  a cer- 
tain temperature  does  not  complete  itself.  To  this  the  kinetic 
theor)^  of  gases  furnishes  a satisfactory  answer.  According  to  this 
theory  the  molecules  of  gases  are  constantly  in  motion.  AMiile 
a constant  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  may  be  assumed  to  exist 
for  every  temperature,  the  velocities  of  the  individual  molecules 
must  be  considerably  different,  because  of  their  very  frequent 
collisions  with  each  other.  The  atoms  of  a molecule  must  also  be 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  changing  their  respective  positions,  for 
the  repeated  collisions  of  the  molecules  displace  the  atoms  from  their 
positions  of  equilibrium.  These  movements  of  the  atoms  are  the 
more  violent  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  molecules.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  they  may  at  last  become  so  violent  as  to  throw 
the  atoms  out  of  their  sphere  of  mutual  attraction,  dlie  molecule 
is  thus  broken  up.  In  a body  of  gas  at  a definite  temperature  this 
will,  howe^'er,  only  occur  in  those  molecules  whose  velocit}'  is 
above  certain  limits;  hence  we  see  a reason  for  'partial  decomposi- 
tion. The  explanation  of  partial  combination  is  exactly  analogous. 
The  atoms  set  free  from  the  molecules  of  the  elements  enter  into 
the  spheres  of  mutual  attraction,  and  if  their  velocities  are  not 
gi’eat  enough  to  resist  the  attraction,  the  different  atoms  unite. 

In  the  case  of  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  hydrogen  iodide 
this  can  be  conceived  as  follows:  Two  HI  molecules  meet  in  such  a 
state  of  atomic  movement  that  the  H atoms  enter  the  sjdieres  of  attrac- 
tion of  each  other,  and  the  I atoms  likewise,  so  that  H,  and  T,  are  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  molecules  and  T2  may  again  meet  in  such  a 
way  that  each  H atom  enters  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  one  of  the 
1 atoms,  whereupon  two  HI  molecules  are  formed. 

According  to  the  above  the  state  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  in  the  unit  of  time  just  as  much 
passes  from  the  one  system  into  the  other  as  vice  versa.  Until 
the  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  amounts  which  pass  from 
one  system  into  the  other  in  the  unit  of  time  are  unlike. 
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In  order  to  define  more  clearly  this  condition  of  equilibrium  we 
must  introduce  the  concept  of  reaction  velocity.  By  this  term 
we  understand  the  number  of  moles  transformed  from  one  system 
into  the  other  in  the  unit  of  time.  Suppose  that  in  the  unit  of 
volume  (one  liter,  for  instance)  there  are  a moles  of  a substance 
A,  which  can  undergo  a chemical  change  into  a substance  B.  If 

in  the  unit  of  time  (say  one  minute)  — moles  of  A are  converted 

into  B,  the  reaction  velocity  S will  be  expressed  by  — . In  case 

there  are  originally  only  kt  moles  of  A per  liter,  (,'xperiments 
have  shown  that  the  number  of  moles  converted  per  minute  is 

— We  thus  perceive  that  the  reaction  velocity  is  'proportional 
2 n 

to  the  number  of  gram-molecules  per  liter,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  concentration.  This  is  a principle  of  very  wide  application; 
it  is  ordinarily  called  the  law  of  chemical  mass  action.  It  finds 
a general  expression  in  the  ecpiation 

S=K-a, 

in  which  K is  a constant  factor,  the  reaction  constant,  or  velocity 
constant. 

50.  Let  us  assume  that  the  molecules  of  a compound  are  dis- 
sociated by  heat  into  two  others,  the  process  being  expressed  by 

A=B  + C, 

in  which  A,  B and  C represent  single  molecules.  Of  the  sub- 
stance A,  a gram-molecules  were  originally  present,  but  in  the 
course  of  a definite  time,  t,  x gram-molecules  have  undergone  the 
above  decomposition.  The  problem  is  to  express  the  reaction 
velocity  at  any  moment.  At  the  beginning  (during  the  firsj) 
minute)  the  reaction  velocity  is  proportional  to  a;  after  the  time 
t,  when  the  concentration  has  fallen  to  a — .r,  the  amount  converted 
during  the  succeeding  minute  will  be  proportional  to  a — x.  ITe 
reaction  velocity  thus  constantly  diminishes.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  evident  that  s=k-a  and  s'  =k{a  — x)  are  not  the  true  expressions, 
respectively,  for  the  reaction  velocity  in  the  first  minute  and  in  the 
minute  following  the  time  t.  They  would  be  correct,  if  the  con- 
centration remained  constant  during  these  minutes  instead  of 
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diminishing,  as  it  does  in  reality.  However,  we  can  approach 
the  real  velocity  by  considering  not  one  minute  but  a veiy  small 
fraction  of  this  unit  of  time,  which  we  will  call  J/;  the  smaller  Jt 
is  taken  the  less  Is  the  concentration  change  .Supi)osing  that 
the  quantity  of  A which  is  transformed  in  this  very  short  period 

At  Ls  Ax,  the  expression  — must  be  veiy  close  to  the  real  velocity, 

because  it  indicates  the  (quantity  transformed  in  a unit  of  time 
so  small  that  the  concentration  scarcely  diminishes  during  it. 
We  approach  the  true  velocity  nearer  and  nearer  accoi'ding  as 
we  take  At  smaller  and  smaller,  and  when  it  is  made  infmiteh' 
-Jx 

small  -j-  l)ecomes  the  exact  expression  of  the  velocity.  It  is 


customary  to  express  such  infinitely  small  quantities  by  the  letter 
d,  thus:  The  mathematical  expression  for  the  velocity  at 

a time  t,  when  the  concentration  is  a—x,  thus  becomes 


K being  the  velocit}''  constant. 

The  above  reaction  is  termed  unimolecular.  'When  two  (like  or 
different)  molecules  react  with  each  other,  the  reaction  is  called 
bimolecular;  it  may  be  represented  l^y  the  equation 

AaB  = C or  =C+ D + . . . 


The  equation  for  the  reaction  velocity  is  different  in  this  latter 
case.  Assuming  that  originally  a gram-molecules  of  A and  b gram- 
molecules  of  B take  part  in  the  reaction,  and  that  x gram-moiecules 
of  A and  of  B are  decomposed  at  the  end  of  the  period  t,  there  must 
be,  respectively,  a—x  and  h—xoi  the  two  substances  present  at 
this  moment.  The  reaction  velocity  will  then  be  proportional  tc 
the  product  of  these  quantities,  thus: 

in  which  K'  is  again  a constant;  for  suppose  that  there  were  only 
one  molecule  of  A present;  the  possilnlity  of  its  reacting  with  a 
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molecule  of  B would  then  be  proportional  to  the  nmiil)er  of  mole- 
cules of  B.  When  there  are  a — x molecules  of  A this  possibility 
becomes  a — x times  as  large. 

. It  is  assumed  in  the  above  that  the  temperature  is  constant. 
We  shall  see  in  § 101  that  this  factor  has  a great  influence  on  the 
reaction  velocity. 

51.  The  manner  of  expressing  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
now  plain.  Assuming  that  the  reaction  velocity  of  the  one  system 
is  and  that  of  the  other  S',  equilibrium  must  exist  when 


The  state  of  equilihriuin  may  therefore  be  defined  as  that  state 
in  ivhich  the  reaction  velocities  of  both  systems  have  become  equal. 

Let  us  apply  these  considerations  to  the  dissociation  of  hydro- 
gen iodide.  This  may  be  expressed  b\' 


2Hl^H2  + l2. 


If  a gram-molecules  HI  per  unit  volume  are  present  originally  and 
X of  these  are  decomposed  after  a given  period,  the  reaction  velocity 
at  this  moment  (since  in  this  case  a = b,  and  the  reaction  is  evi- 
dentl}^  bimolecular)  is 

S=C{a-xy^, 

C being  a constant. 


X 

From  the  x gram-molecules  of  hydrogen  iodide  — gTam-mole- 


cules  of  hydrogen  and  an  equal  amount  of  iodine  have  been  formed. 
The  velocity  of  formation  of  HI  from  II2  and  I2  is  therefore  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 


S'^C 


2 


in  which  C'  is  a constant.  Accordingly  equilibrium  will  exist 
when 


C(a-x)2  = C'^|j  , or 


AC 

in  which  K is  substituted  for 
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This  equation  may  be  written  in  a slightly  different  way,  since 
in  gases  tlie  number  of  molecules  per  unit  volume  is  proportional 
to  the  pressure  (§  31).  Assuming  that  at  a given  moment  the 
pressure  of  the  hydrogen  iodide  still  present  is  p,  that  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  pi,  and  that  of  the  iodine  vapor  p2,  the  equilibrium  constant,. 
K,  can  be  represented  by  the  expression 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  dissociation  is  less  if  the  hy- 
drogen iodide  was  originally  mixed  with  hydrogen  or  with  iodine 
vapor.  The  necessity  of  this  being  true  follows  immediately  from 
the  above  equation,  for  the  addition  of  these  gases  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  pi  or  p2.  If  K is  to  remain  constant,  p,  or  in  other 
words  the  mass  of  undissociated  hydrogen  iodide,  must  increase. 
We  see  also  from  the  equation  that  the  same  increase  of  II2  or  of 
I2  must  have  the  same  influence  on  the  e([uililjrium.  A further 
conclusion  from  this  equation  is  that,  when  p,  pi  and  p2  are  in- 
creased n-fold,  i.e.  when  hydrogen  iodide  undergoing  dissociation 
is  compressed  or  expanded  at  a constant  temperature,  the  degree 
of  dissociation  must  remain  unaltered,  since 


npi  ■ np2  _ P1P2 
(np)'^  p~ 

This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

In  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  the  gas  volume  does  not 
change,  since  two  molecules  (2HI)  yield  two  molecules  (II2  and  loh 
In  all  such  cases  the  degree  of  dissociation  must  be  independent 
of  the  volume,  because  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  causes 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  gases  whicli  are  pro- 
portional to  each  other,  and  hence  the  factor  representing  the 
concentration  falls  out  of  the  ecpiation. 

Hydrogen  iodide  is  also  decomposed  by  light.  It  is  a peculiar  fact 
that  this  dissociation  is  unimolecular  (III=H  -I),  while  that  caused  by 
rise  of  temperature  is  bimolecular.  Tliis  may  Ix'  demonstrated  by  tlie 
following  very  general  method.  When  the  reaction  is  unimolecular, 

. (}x 

the  equation  for  the  velocity  of  decomposition  is  ^=K{a—x).  When, 
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however,  it  is  bimolecular  (2HI  = H2-f I,),  the  equation  becomes 
— =K(a-xy\  With  the  help  of  integral  calculus  these  equations  can 
be  solved  for  K;  from  the  first  we  find 

A'=yloge— (1) 

t n—x 

where  loge  is  the  natural  logarithm,  and  from  the  second: 

(2) 

If  now  we  determine  x for  various  values  of  t,  the  values  of  K can  be 
calculated;  they  must  be  constant.  If  this  constancy  ajDpears  in  (1), 
the  reaction  is  uiiimolecular,  if  in  (2),  bimolecular. 

FLUORINE. 

52.  This  element  was  first  isolated  from  its  compounds  by 
^loissAX  in  1SS6.  It  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  combination  with 
calcium  as  f.uor  spar,  CaF2,  and  in  certain  rare  minerals. 

The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  the  free  state  is  due  to 
its  very  great  affinity,  which  makes  it  unite  with  other  elements 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  yet  it  has  only  been  success- 
fully prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  pure  anhydrous  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  which  potassium  fluoride  has  been  dissolved  to  make  the 
liquid  a conductor. 

The  manner  in  Avhich  Moissan  accomplished  this  is  interesting. 
A mixture  of  about  200  g.  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  and  (50  g. 
hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  is  introduced  into  a copper  U-tube  (Fig. 
22)  of  a capacity  of  about  300  c.c.,  which  has  two  lateral  exit-tubes. 
The  open  ends  of  the  U-tube  are  closed  with  stoppers  FF,  made  of 
fluor  spar  and  WTapped  in  very  thin'  sheet  platinum. 

Ihe  cylindrical  electrodes  tt  of  platinum-iridium  pass  through  the 
stoppers  and  are  held  in  place  by  the  copper  screws  EE,  which  fit  tightly 
to  the  ends  of  the  U-tube,  with  the  help  of  a band  of  lead  P. 

During  the  electrolysis  the  apparatus  is  kept  at  the  constant  tem- 
perature of  —23°  (by  boiling  methyl  chloride).  The  free  fluorine, 
which  is  given  off  as  a gas  at  the  positive  electrode,  is  first  passed  through 
a platinum  vessel  that  is  cooled  by  a mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol,  in  order  to  condense  the  acid  fumes  which  were  carried 
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ov"cr  with  it.  The  last  traces  of  the  acid  are  removed  by  conductiog 
the  gas  through  two  platinum  tubes  containing  sodium  fluoride,  Avhich 
absorbs  the  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  free  fluorine  gas  was  collected  by 
Moissan  in  a platinum  tube,  whose  two  ends  were  closed  with  plates 
of  fluor  spar  so  that  one  could  look  through. 


F'lo.  22. — Preparation  of  Fluorine  by  Electrolysis.  (After  Moissan.) 

Later  Moissan  found  that  perfectly  pure  fluorine  attacks  glass  but 
very  slowly,  so  that  the  gas  ma}^  be  collected  in  glass  vessels. 

Physical  Properties. — riiiorine  is  a gas  with  a very  pungent 
odor  and  a greenish-yellow  color,  which  is  somewhat  paler  than 
that  of  chlorine.  As  a liquid  it  boils  at  — 187°  and  is  bright  yellow. 
■It  can  be  condensed  in  a glass  vessel.  When  cooled  by  liquid 
hydrogen  it  freezes  to  a white  mass,  that  melts  at  —223°.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  19  (0=16),  that  of  the  liquid  1.14 
(water  = 1). 

Chemical  l^roperties. — Of  all  the  elements  now  known  fluorine 
has  the  strongest  tendency  to  form  compounds.  It  combines 
with  hydrogen  in  the  dark  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  an  explo- 
sive manner.  Moissan  demonstrated  this  with  the  help  of  the 
above  apparatus  by  reversing  the  electric  current  while  fluorine 
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was  being  generated;  thus  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine  was 
formed,  which  at  once  exploded.  As  low  as  -252.5°,  solid  fluorine 
unites  with  liquid  hydrogen  immediately,  producing  a flame. 
Finely  divided  carbon  ignites  instantaneously  in  fluorine  gas,  form- 
ing CF4.  With  sulphur,  red  phosphorus,  lime  and  otl.er  sub- 
stances fluorine  reacts  vigorously  even  at  — 187°.  Fluorine  com- 
bines with  most  metals  instantly  and  violently;  it  does  not 
unite  with  oxygen,  even  when  it  is  heated  with  the 
latter  to  500°  or  mixed  in  the  liquid  state  with  liquid  oxygen  at 
— 190°.  The  alkali  metals  (potassium  and  sodium)  and  the 
alkaline-earth  metals  (calcium,  strontium,  barium)  take  fire  in 
fluorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  the  formation  of 
fluorides.  Finely  divided  iron  glows  faintly  in  it.  Copper  be- 
comes covered  with  a layer  of  copper  fluoride,  CuF2,  which  pro- 
tects it  against  farther  corrosion ; hence  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing this  metal  for  fluorine  generators.  Gold  and  platinum  are  not 
attacked  by  fluorine, — a rather  striking  fact,  since  these  metals 
are  acted  on  by  chlorine,  which  otherwise  displays  a weaker 
chemical  affinity. 

Fluorine  reacts  readily  with  hydrogen  compounds;  e.g.  water 
is  decomposed  by  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  strongly  ozonized  (as  high  as  14%  by  volume)  oxygen. 
It  sets  chlorine  free  from  potassium  chloride,  forming  potassium 
fluoride. 

The  molecule  of  gaseous  fluorine  is  expressed  by  the  formula  F2. 
Its  vapor  density  being  19,  the  molecular  weight  is  38.  Inasmuch 
as  no  fluorine  compound  contains  less  than  19  g.  fluorine  per 
gram-molecule,  but  frecpiently  a multiple  of  this  amount,  the 
atomic  weight  of  fluorine  becomes  19  and  its  molecular  formula  F2. 

HYDROGEN  FLUORIDE,  or  HYDROFLUORIC  ACID,  HF. 

53.  This  compound  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1771  upon 
heating  together  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid : 

CaF2  + H2SO4  = CaS04  + 2HF. 

This  is  still  the  usual  method  of  preparing  the  substance.  A 
mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  distilled 
in  an  apparatus  of  platinum  or  lead,  since  glass  is  instantly 
attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  distillate  is  an  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  of  the  acid,  which  for  the  al:>ove  reason  must  be  preserved  in 
bottles  of  lead  or  caoutchouc. 

By  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  (§  52)  Imlrofluoric  acid 
may  also  be  obtained.  Another  method  is  by  the  action  of  liydro- 
”'en  on  a fluorine  comj^ound;  e.^;.  silver  fluoride,  when  heated 
in  a current  of  hydrogen,  gives  hydrogen  fluoride. 

Still  other  methods  are  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  hydrogen 
comj)ounds  (§  52)  and  by  the  direct  d(‘Coinposition  of  certain  coin- 
])ounds,  such  as  hydrogen  potassium  fluoride,  IvF-lIF,  which 
splits  up  on  heating  into  the  two  fluorides.  This  last  reaction  is 
made  use  of  when  anhydrous  acid  is  sought. 

Phijswal  Properties. — Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a color- 
less liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  boils  at  19.5°  ami  solidifies 
at  —102.5°.  Sp.  g.  (H=  1)  =0.9879  at  15°.  It  has  an  extremely 
luingent  odor  and  is  very  poisonous  when  inhaled.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Chemical  Properties.  — The  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
fluoride,  the  “hydrofluoric  acid”  of  commerce,  ])ossesses  entirely 
the  character  of  an  acid;  it  e\*olves  hydrogen  with  most  metals, 
the  precious  metals,  however,  and  also  lead,  being  unaffected  by  it. 
The  fluorides  of  the  metals  are,  in  general,  soluble  in  water;  some, 
however,  such  as  those  of  copper  and  lead,  dissolve  with  difficulty, 
while  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  (C'a,  8r  and  Ba)  are  insoluble. 
It  is  a peculiar  characteristic  of  the  alkali  fluorides  that  they  are 
able  to  combine  with  a molecule  of  the  acid,  forming  double  fluorides 
like  that  described  above,  KF-HF. 

This  characteristic  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion the  molecule  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  TToF,.  The  formation  of  such 
double  molecules  is  often  observed  for  acids  (especially  organic  acids) . It 
is  called  association,  'thus  li(pnd  water  consists  in  all  probability  of 
IbOz  molecules. 

d'he  most  important  property  of  the  gas  for  practical  purposes 
is  that  it  attacks  glass  (c/.  § 193).  As  a result  it  finds  extensive 
use  in  e t c h i n g glass. 

(Hass  may  be  etched  in  two  ways — with  a solution  of  the  gas  or  M'ith 
the  gas  itself.  In  the  first  case  the  etching  is  shiny  and  transparent; 
in  the  second  dull.  The  glass  object  is  covered  with  a coat  of  wax  in 
whi(‘h  the  figures  or  letters  which  one  desires  etched  on  the  glass  may 
b('  drawn  with  a stylus.  Then  the  object  is  either  dipped  in  dilute 
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hydrofluoric  acid  for  a while  or  .set  over  a leaden  dish  which  contains  a 
mixture  of  sulj)huric  acid  and  calcium  Huoridc  kept  slightly  warm  by  a 
low  dame.  Only  the  places  where  the  coating  was  removed  are  attacked, 
so  that,  when  the  latter  is  subsefjuently  dissolved  off  (by  turpentine  or 
alcohol),  the  etch-figure  is  visible. 

iMoiss.\N  has  proved  that  glass  is  also  attacked  by  perfectly  dry 
hydrolluoric  acid  gas. 

The  formula  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  is  HF,  which  can  be  deter- 
ininetl  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  done  for  the  analogous 
chlorine  and  bromine  com})ounds. 

Compounds  of  the  Halogens  with  each  other. 

54  Tlie  halogen.s,  or  salt-formers,  i.e.  the  elements  fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine  ;iiul  iodine  (so-called  becau.se  they  form  .salts  with  metals  by  direct 
combination),  can  unite  with  each  other  to  form  rather  unstable  compounds. 
In  general  the  most  stable  of  the.se  compounds  are  tho.se  whose  component 
halogens  show  the  greatest  di.ssimilarity. 

Iodine  unites  with  fluorine  to  form  a compound  IF5,  which  can  exi.st  even 
in  the  gaseous  state.  There  is  also  a BrFj;  chlorine  and  fluorine,  however, 
do  not  combine  with  each  other. 

('hlorine  and  bromine  at  low  temperatures  give  an  unbroken  series  of 
mixed  cry.stals  212,  2),  but  form  no  compound.  With  iodine  chlorine  gives 
two  compounds,  IC'l  and  ICl,.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  pre.sent 
as  to  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  is  obtained.  ICl  is  a reddish  brown  oil 
that  eventually  yields  crystals  melting  at  24.7°;  it  boils  at  101.3°.  Water 
decompo.ses  it  into  iodic  acid,  iodine  and  hydrogen  chloride.  It  exists  in  two 
modifications.  ICI3  crystallizes  in  long  yellow  needles  and  on  fusing  di.s- 
.sociates  almo.st  completely  into  ICl  and  Cb.  In  a small  quantity  of  water 
it  dissolves  almost  unchansced;  but  a larger  quantity  of  water  decomposes  it 
})artially  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  iodic  acid. 

Bromine  and  iodine  give  only  one  compound,  BrI,  which  is  considerably 
dissociated  in  the  liquid  as  well  as  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  the  Halogens. 

With  the  exception  of  fluorine,  the  halogens  are  known  to  form 
A-arious  oxygen  compounds,  having  the  common  property  of 
instability,  i.e.  of  being  easily  decomposed.  i\Iost  of  them  can 
combine  with  water,  forming  acids.  Oxides  which  show  this  latter 
projterty  are  called  acid  anhydrides.  The  acids  which  are  thus 
formed  from  the  halogen  oxides  contain  each  but  one  hydro- 
gen atom,  and  this  can  be  replaced  by  a metal.  Acids  contain- 
ing one  hydrogen  atom  which  can  be  thiLS  substituted  are  called 
monobasic. 
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HYPOCHLOROUS  OXIDE.  CHLORINE  MONOXIDE,  C1,0. 

55.  riiis  compound  can  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over 
dry  mercuric  oxide  at  a low  temperature: 

2IIgO  + 2CI2  = CI2O  + IlgO  • IIgCl2. 

Hypochlorous  oxide  is  a brownish-yellow  gas  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  can  be  condensed  by  strong  cooling  to  a dark-brown 
Ikiuid,  which  boils  at  -f5°.  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  suIj- 
stance,  especially  in  the  liquid  state,  since  the  slightest  mechanical 
disturbances  make  it  explode  A'igorously,  bi-eaking  up  into  its 
elements.  It  is  possible  to  distil  it  without  decomposition,  only 
when  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is  entirely  free 
from  dust  (organic  matter).  It  acts  upon  sulphur,  phosphorus 
and  compounds  of  carbon  with  explosive  violence. 

The  composition  of  this  compound  was  determined  by  Balard 
in  the  following  way:  He  introduced  50  vols.  of  the  gas  into  a 
tube  over  mercury  and  decomposed  it  by  gentl}"  warming.  He 
thus  obtained  a mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  which  occujjied 
somewhat  less  than  75  vols.  After  the  chlorine  was  removed  by 
caustic  potash,  25  vols.  remained,  i.e.  50  vols.  chlorine  were  present, 
the  slight  difference  which  was  observed  being  ascribable  to  the 
fact  that  a little  chlorine  had  united  With  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
1 vol,  hypochlorous  oxide  yielded  therefore  1 vol.  clilorine  and 
^ voL  oxygen.  This  indicates  the  formula  CI2O; 

20100=  2CI2  + O2. 

2 vols.  2 vols.  1 vol. 

The  vapor  density  of  the  compound  was  found  to  be  3.03 
(air  = 1),  or  43.63  (O  = 16).  Its  molecular  weight  therefore  becomes 
87.26,  corresponding  to  the  formula  CI2O  (201=71;  0 = 16;  sum  = 
87). 


HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID,  HCIO. 

56.  AVlien  chlorine  monoxide,  OUO,  is  passed  into  water,  it  is 
absorbed;  the  solution  contains  hypochlorous  acid: 


OI2O  + H2O  =211010. 
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This  compound  is  known  only  in  ac{ueous  solution.  Its  com- 
position is  studied  in  its  salts. 

The  same  aqueous  solution  can  also  be  obtained  by  adding 
finely  powdered  mei’curic  oxide  to  chlorine  water. 


HgO  + 2C1 + H ,0  = H gCl  2 + 2C10II. 

Soluble. 


T‘pon  distillation  a pure  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is 
obtained. 

Still  another  method  of  preparing  the  acid  solution  is  to  lead 
chlorine  into  the  solution  of  a base,  e.g.  potassium  hydroxide,  at 
tlie  ordinary  temperature,  whereupon  a salt  of  hypochlorous  acid 
(hypochlorite)  is  formed; 

2K0H +CI2  = KCl +KC10 +H2O. 

By  carefully  treating  the  hypochlorite  with  the  ec^uivalent 
amount  of  nitric  acid  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  set  free  and  can  be 
separated  from  the  salts  by  distillation. 

Bdien  concentrated,  the  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
has  a golden  color.  It  is  unstable;  only  dilute  solutions  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  It  oxidizes  vigorously,  breaking 
up  into  oxygen  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

2C10II  = 2HC1  + 02. 

On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  all  the  chlorme  of  both 
compounds  is  set  free: 

HC10  + HCl=Cl2  + H20. 

The  hypochlorites  act  just  like  tlie  free  acid,  since  the  presence 
of  very  weak  acids,  e.g.  tlie  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  serves 
to  liberate  hypochlorous  acid.  They  are  therefore  extensively 
employed  as  bleaching  agents  (§  27).  A solution  of  potassium 
hypochlorite  (eau  de  Javelle)  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  chloilde 
of  lime  bleaching  powder,”  § 2oS)  deserves  particular  notice.  The 
latter  is  obtained  by  treating  lime  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  tern- 
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jx'ratures.  The  Ijleacliiiig  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  twico 
as  great  as  that  of  the  chlorine  which  it  contains  would  be,  if  the 
latter  were  to  act  in  tlie  free  state: 

2Cl+ll20  = 2HCl  + 0 and  2C10H-2HC1  + 20. 

However,  it  should  l)e  remembered  that  two  atoms  of  chlorine 
were  necessary  to  form  the  one  HCIO  molecule: 

2KC)H  + CI2  = KCl  + KCIO  + H2O. 

Oil  shaking  an  aqueous  solution  of  liypochlorous  acid  with  mercury 
a brownish-yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxychloride,  yiHgO-HgCb,  is 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  liyilrochloric  acid.  Chlorine  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  shaken  with  mercury,  gives  white  mercuric  chloride, 
IlgCh  (sublimate).  These  reactions  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  substances. 

In  a dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  we  have  the  following  equilib- 
rium : 

Cl2  + H20<=^IICl  + IIC10, 

as  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  solution  reacts  distinctly  acid  toward 
litmus  and  that  the  liypochlorous  acid  can  be  sejiarated  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  distillation. 

The  difference  in  the  action  of  chlorine  water  and  a solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  on  mercury  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  equilibrium 
the  system  CI3  + H2O  is  by  far  the  predominant  one. 

CHLORINE  DIOXIDE,  CIO.. 

57.  This  gas  is  formed  when  potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3,  is 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Chloric  acid  is  at  firet 
set  free  and  this  decomposes  as  follows: 

3IICIO3  = HCIO4  + 2CIO2  + HoO. 

Chloric  Perchloric 
acid.  acid. 

Chlorine  dioxide  is  a dark-yellow  gas.  It  can  be  condensed  to 
a liquid,  which  boils  at  9.0°  and  solidifies  at  —70°  to  a yellow 
crystalline  mass.  It  has  a peculiar  odor  resembling  chlorine  and 
burned  sugar. 

Chlorine  dioxide  is  extremely  explosive;  warming,  jarring  or 
contact  with  organic  substances  causes  it  to  explode  with  vio- 
lence. Idght  slowly  decomjioses  it. 
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The  following  experiments  give  one  an  idea  of  the  vigor  with  which  it 
causes  oxidation.  (1)  When  finely  powdered  sugar  is  mixed  carefully 
with  potassium  chlorate  and  a drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  the  whole  mass  bursts  into  dame.  The  chlorine  dioxide  set  free 
makes  the  sugar  burn  at  ordinary  temperature.  (2j  Place  a few  pieces 
of  yellow  phosphorus  and  some  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  under 
water  and  allow  a few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  down  on 
the  two  substances.  The  phosphorus  at  once  burns  under  water  with 
a brilliant  light. 

Chlorine  dioxide  is  soluble  in  water.  Such  a solution  can  be 
easily  prepared  by  floating  a little  porcelain  cup  in  a large  ciystal- 
lizing-dish  with  a flat  brim  and  containing  220  c.c.  water,  putting 
into  the  cup  12  g.  {Dotassium  chlorate  and  adtling  a cooled  mixture 
01  44  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  11  c.c.  water.  The 
crystallizing-dish  is  then  covered  with  a glass  plate.  The  chlorine 
dioxide  evolved  dissolves  in  the  water,  forming  a yellow  solution. 

When  a base  is  added  to  a chlorine  dioxide  solution,  a chlorite 
(§  5S)  and  a chlorate  are  formed; 

2KOH  + 2CIO2  = KCIO2  + KCIO3  + H2O. 

Pot.  chlorite.  Pot.  chlorate. 

This  reaction  proceeds  ver}^  slowly  in  dilute  solution. 

The  composition  of  chlorine  dioxide  was  determined  b}^  Gay- 
Lussac  as  follows:  He  allowed  the  gas  to  flow  through  a capillary 
tube  with  three  bulbs.  By  heating  the  part  of  the  tube  in  front 
of  the  bulljs  he  decomposed  the  gas,  the  action  being  non-explo- 
sive in  so  narrow  a space.  Thus  there  was  obtainetl  in  the  bulbs 
a mixture  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  in  the  same  proportions  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  compound.  The  chlorine  was  absorbed  by 
potash  and  the  residual  gas  (oxygen)  was  passed  over  into  a 
measuring-tul)e.  The  capacity  of  the  bulbs  being  known,  it  was 
possible  from  these  data  to  calculate  the  volume  ratio  of  oxygen 
and  chlorine.  It  was  found  that  100  vols.  of  the  oxide  yields  67.1 
vols.  oxygen  and  32.9  vols.  chlorine.  This  ratio  is  ver}'-  close  to 
that  of  1:2,  represented  by  the  formula  CIO2: 

2C102=Cl2  + 2()2. 

2 vols.  1 vol.  2 vols. 

This  formula  is  also  confirmed  by  the  vapor  density,  which  was 
found  to  be  34.5  at  10.5°,  while  the  formula  CIO2  demands 
35.5  + 2x16  „„„ 
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CHLOROUS  ACID,  HCIO,. 

58.  This  acid  is  unknown  in  the  pure  state.  Its  sodium  salt  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  peroxide  solution  on  a chlorine  dioxide  solution: 

2CIO2  + Na^O^  = 2XaC102  + O2. 

The  silver  salt,  AgC102,  is  a yellow  crystalline  powder,  as  is  also  the  lead 
salt,  Pb(C102)2;  they  are  both  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  break  up 
even  on  warming  to  100®  in  an  explosive  manner.  The  anhydride  of 
chlorous  acid,  corresponding  to  the  formula  CI2O3,  is  not  known. 

CHLORIC  ACID,  HCIO3. 

59.  The  chlorates  of  potassium  or  barium  are  the  usual  start- 
ing-points for  the  preparation  of  chloric  acid.  When  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  barium  chlorate, 
barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  a dilute  solution  of  chloric 
acid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  filtered  off  from  the  sulphate  and 
dried  in  a vacuum  desiccator  over  concentrated  suli)huric  acirl. 
In  this  way  a 40%  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  obtained.  On 
concentrating  it  any  farther,  decomposition  takes  place,  oxygen 
being  evolved  and  perchloric  acid  formed.  The  concentrated 
acid  is  a powerful  oxidizing  agent;  wood  or  paper  ignites  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  It  oxidizes  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
rine being  given  off;  further  sulphuretted  h3^drogen,  sulifiiuroiis 
acid  and  others,  even  in  dilute  solution.  The  following  reaction 
is  very  characteristic  of  chloric  acid.  ^Wien  indigo  solution  is 
added  to  a dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  the  former  is  not  decoloriz('d ;. 
however,  on  the  addition  of  a little  sulphurous  acid  the  color  dis- 
appears, since  the  chloric  acid  is  therebv  reduced  to  lower  oxide's. 

The  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  that  of  potassium  being 
somewhat  difficultly  so,  however. 

The  composition  of  chloric  acid  was  ascertained  b>'  Stas  from 
an  anal>"sis  of  silver  chlorate.  An  accuratelv  weighed  amount  of 
the  latter  was  reduced  l)v  a solution  of  sulphurous  acid  to  silver 
chloride  and  this  was  filtered  off  and  weighed.  Since  he  knew 
from  previous  investigations  the  exact  coni]iosition  of  silver- 
chloride,  the  analysis  of  the  silver  chlorate  was  complete.. 
Stas  found  thus  that  silver  chlorate  consists  of 


Silver. . , 
Chlorine 
Oxygen. 
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56.3948% 

18.5257% 

25.0795% 
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♦)0.1 


Total 100.0000% 


The  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  107.88;  that  of  chlorine  35.46; 
that  of  oxygen  16.00.  Wo  then  find  that  the  ratio  of  the  atoms 
in  this  salt  is 


56.3948 

107.S8 


0.52; 


18.5257 

35.46 


= 0.52; 


25.0795 

16.00 


1.58 


y 


i.e.  very  close  to  1:1:3,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  salt  is  AgClOs,  that  of  the  acid  itself  HCIO3. 


PERCHLORIC  ACID,  HCIO^. 

60.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  per- 
chlorate with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  of  96-97.5%  in  vacuo: 

KCIO4  + H2SO4  = KHSO4  + HCIO4. 

Pure  perchloric  acid  boils  at  39°  under  a pressure  of  56  mm. 
Hg,  and  has  a specific  gravit}^  of  7^4^^  = 1.764  at  22°.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  on  being  cooled  with  solid 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  (about  —80°).  It  decomposes  slowly, 
taking  on  a dark  color.  With  water  it  forms  different  hydrates; 
the  best  known  of  them  is  the  monohydrate,  HC104-H20,  which 
melts  at  50°;  with  move  water  a thick  oily  liquid  is  formed, 
similar  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Such  an  acid  contains 
71.6%  HCIO4;  it  distils  without  change  in  composition  at  203° 
and  has  a .specific  gravity  of.  1.82.  The  dilute  solution  of  the 
perchloric  acid  is  stable. 

In  the  concentrated  state  perchloric  acid  is  a very  strong 
oxidizing  agent.  When  a little  is  dropi^ed  on  wood  or  paper, 
these  ignite  with  explosion.  Very  painful  flesh-wounds  are  pro- 
duced by  it.  When  dilute,  it  does  not,  however,  release  its  oxy- 
gen nearly  so  readily  as  chloric  acid.  It  can,  for  example,  be 
gently  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  without  giving  off  chlorine, 
and  it  is  not  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid.  By  these  facts  and 
by  its  \fielding  no  chlorine  dioxide  with  sulphuric  acid  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  chloric  acid. 
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The  salts  of  jjerchloric  acid,  perchlorates,  are  all  solu- 
ble in  water;  that  of  potassium  and  especially  that  of  rubidium 
arc,  however,  very  dillicultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  composition  of  {)erchloric  acid  has  been  determined,  as  in 
the  case  of  chloric  acid,  by  the  analysis  of  a salt,  in  this  instance 
the  potassium  salt.  A weighed  amount  of  the  latter  is  heated  to 
drive  off  all  the  o.xygen.  The  loss  in  weight  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  latter.  The  analysis  of  the  remaining  potassium  chloride, 
KCl,  shows  the  amounts  of  potassium  and  chlorine.  From  these 
data  it  is  found,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  chloric  acid,  that  the 
empirical  formula  of  the  salt  is  KCIO4,  that  of  the  acid,  therefore, 
IICIO4. 

Chlorine  heptoxide,  C^O^,  is  the  oxide  corresponding  to  perchloric 
acid: 

2HC10,-H20=Cl207. 


It  may  be  obtained  by  slowly  adding  perchloric  acid  to  phosphorus  p(Mit- 
oxide  cooled  below  — 10°.  By  distillation  on  a water  bath  the  oxide  is 
obtained  as  a colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  82°.  It  is  more  stable  than 
the  other  oxides  of  chlorine ; it  neither  attacks  paper  nor  acts  on  suij  hur 
or  phosphorus  in  the  cold. 

OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  BROMINE. 

61.  Although  no  compounds  with  oxygen  alone  are  known,  there  are 
two  oxygen  acids,  viz.,  hypobromous  and  bromic. 

Hypobromous  acid,  HBrO,  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  IICIO, 
namely,  by  shaking  up  bromine  water  and  mercuric  oxitle  together.  The 
dilute  solution  can  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  and  has  properties  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

Bromic  acid,  HBrO^,  can  be  obtained  from  the  barium  salt  vith  sul- 
phuric acid  or  from  the  silver  salt  with  bromine-water; 

SAgBrOg  + 3Br2  + SlhO  = oAgBr  + GHBrOg. 

Insol. 

It  is  also  formed  when  chlorine  is  pas.sed  into  bromine-water; 

I h-2  + 501.2  r)ll2( ) = 211  BrO,  + 1 OUCl. 

It  corresponds  in  its  behavior  with  chloric  acid.  Many  reducing-agents, 
such  as  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphurous  acid,  are  able  to  extract  ah 
its  oxygen.  Most  of  its  salts  are  difficultl}^  soluble  in  water.  When 
Heated,  they  give  up  all  their  o.xygen. 
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OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  IODINE. 

62.  When  iodine  is  introduced  into  a cold  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  a colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  has  other  properties 
when  fresh  than  it  has  later.  When  freshly  prf*])arcd  it  decolorizes  indigo 
solution  and  iodine  is  liberated  on  the  addition  of  veiy  weak  acids. 
Later  on  these  two  properties  disappear.  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  a hypo-iodate  KIO  is  first  formed,  and  that  this  is  changed  slowly 
to  KI  and  KIO3.  At  tlie  boiling-point  the  change  takes  })lace  almost 
instantly. 

Iodine  pentoxide,  I2O5,  is  the  anhydride  of  iodic  acid,  since  it 
can  be  obtained  by  heating  this  acid  to  170°, 

2HI03=H,0  + l205, 

and  yields  the  same  acid  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  a white 
crystalline  substance,  which  breaks  up  into  its  elements  at  300°. 

Iodic  acid,  HIO3,  is  prc])ared  by  the  oxidation  of  iodine  with 
nitric  acid,  or,  better,  with  nitrogen  pentoxide. 

3I2  + IOHNO3  = 6HK  /3  + 10X0  -b  2H2O. 

Nitric  .'icifl.  Nitric  oxide. 

Iodic  acid  is  crystalline  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a power- 
fid  oxidizing-agent,  setting  free  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
for  example. 

2HIO3  + lOHCl  = I2  + 0CI2  + 6H2O. 

It  reacts  instantaneously  with  hydriodic  acid,  all  the  iodine  of  both 
compounds  being  precipitated: 

5HI  -rHI03=  3rl20  -bOI. 

The  salts  of  this  acid,  the  i o d a t e s , are  in  general  not  very 
soluble  in  water;  however,  those  of  the  alkali  metals  dissolve 
rather  easily. 

On  heating  iodic  acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  oxygen  is 
evolved  and  the  compound  lAX,  iodine  dioxide,  is  formed.  This  is  a 
lemon-yellow,  crystalline  powder  that  breaks  u]i  into  its  elements  above 
130°.  With  hot  water  it  reacts  quickly  to  form  iodine  and  iodic  acid: 
SIA+IIbO-SHIOs+b. 

Periodic  acid,  HI( >4 -i-2Il20,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  perchloric  acid; 

HCIO4 + 1 + 21120=  11104.211204- Cl. 

It  is  a colorless  crystalline  solid  that  is  entirely  decomposed  at 
140°  into  iodine  pentoxide,  oxygen  and  water  (§  1 15). 
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NOMENCLATURE. 

63.  The  system  of  naming  the  various  halogen  oxygen- acids  is 
a general  one,  which  is  also  used  for  the  acids  of  other  elements. 
The  best-known  acid  usually  has  the  sullix  -ic,  e.g.  chloric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  Acids  that  contain  m ore 
oxygen  have  in  addition  the  prefix  per-,  thus  perchloric  acid 
and  persulphuric  acid.  Acids  containing  less  oxygen  have 
the  sulfix  -ous,  e.g.  chlorous  acid,  suli)hurous  acid,  jdiosjdiorous 
acid,  etc.  Those  which  contain  still  less  oxygen  have  the  suffix 
-oiCs  and  also  the  prefix  hypo-,  e.g.  hypochlorous  acid,  hy])osul- 
phurous  acid  and  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  names  in  use  in  pharmaceutical  chemi.stry  (see  the  National  Phar- 
ma(!opceia)  follow  the  Latin.  Thus  we  have  Acidum  sulphuricum  (sul- 
phuric acid)  and  Acidum  sulphurosum  (suli)hurous  acid). 

The  names  of  the  salts  of  the  best-known  {-ic)  acids  end  in 
-ate,  e.g.  potassium  chlorate,  -sulphate,  -])hos})hate.  '1  he  salts  of 
the  -ous  acids  have  the  ending  -itc,  as  potassium  chloiate,  -sulphite, 
-phosphite.  The  salts  of  hypo — ous  acids  are  called  h]ipo — iics; 
thus  sodium  hypochlorite,  -h}’-posulphite,  -hypophos]diite. 

I'he  names  of  the  anhydrides  correspond  to  those  of  their  acids. 

In  naming  oxides  the  name  of  the  clement  with  or  without  the 
ending  -ic  is  used,  unless  there  is  more  than  one  oxide.  A\'here 
there  are  two  oxides,  the  name  of  the  one  with  the  more  oxygen 
ends  in  -ic,  that  of  the  other  in  -ous,  e.g.  mercuric  oxide,  arsenic 
oxide,  mercurous  oxide,  arscnious  oxide.  An  oxide  with  less 
oxygen  than  the  -ous  compound  is  given  the  prefix  hypo-,  and  one 
with  more  than  the  -ic  oxide  the  prefix  per-,  as  in  the  case  of  acids, 
thus  hypochlorous  oxide,  lead  peroxide.  In  some  cases,  for  the 
sake  of  euj)liony,  the  suffix  is  added  to  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
English  stem,  as  cuprous,  ferric,  etc. 

I’or  historienf  reasons  many  names  now  in  use  do  not  conform  to  this 
system.  In  some  instances  the  oxide  first  discovered  took  the  suffix  -ic, 
and  those  subsequently  discovered  were  named  accordingly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nitrogen  oxides  (§  119). 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  oxides  of  the  general  formula  as 
sesquioxidcs. 
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A much  more  rational  system  is  to  indicate  the  number  ot 
atoms  of  oxygen  by  the  Latin  or  Greek  numeral,  e.g.  chlorine 
protoxide,  or  monoxide,  iodine  pentoxide,  etc, 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  HALOGEN  GROUP. 

64.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  descriptions  that  the 
properties  of  the  halogens  and  their  compounds  possess  great 
similarity  among  themselves.  A closer  study  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  atomic  weight  is  accompanied  by  a gradual  change 
of  physical  and  chemical  properties.  For  example,  let  us  notice 
the  physical  properties: 


F. 

Cl. 

Br. 

I. 

Atomic  weight 

19  0 

35.46 

79.92 

126.92 

Melting-point 

-223° 

-102 

- 7 

4-113 

Boiling-point 

-187° 

- 33 

4-63 

4-200 

Sp.  g.  (liquid  or  solid).  . . 

1 .14(liquid) 

1.33 

3.18 

4.97 

Color 

f palegreen- 
j ish-yellow. 

greenish- 

yellow 

brown 

violet- 

black 

It  is  seen  that  the  values  of  the  physical  constants  increase  on 
the  whole  with  the  atomic  weight.  The  purely  metalloid  char- 
acter of  the  first  three  is  also  found  in  iodine,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  an  external  characteristic  of  metals,  viz.,  metallic 
lustre,  is  at  once  noticeable. 

The  affinity  for  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight 
increases.  We  saw  that  fluorine  combines  with  this  element  even 
in  the  dark  and  at  very  low  temperatures  in  an  explosive  manner; 
iodine  unites  with  hydrogen  directly  only  at  a high  temperature 
and  the  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Inversely,  the 
o.xygen  compounds  are  the  more  stable  the  higher  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  halogen.  While  a halogen  of  low  atomic  weight 
displaces  a halogen  of  higher  atomic  weight  from  its  h}xlroger 
compound,  e.g. 

HI  + C1  = HC1  + I, 

the  halogen  with  higher  atomic  weight  can  on  the  other  hand 
replace  one  with  lower  in  its  oxygen  compounds,  setting  that 
other  one  free: 


IvC103  + I=KI03  + C1. 
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ELECTROLYTIC  DISSOCIATION. 

65.  In  § 30  it  was  stated  that  the  properties  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  dift’er  widely  from  those  of  the  dry 
gas.  It  was  also  stated  there  that  many  other  sul:)stances  undergo 
a similar  change  of  i)roperties  when  they  are  dissolved  in  water. 
We  may  now  consider  the  nature  of  this  change. 

If  we  investigate  the  freezing-point  depression  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  an  acid,  base  or  salt  of  known  concentration,  we  find 
that  the  depression  does  not  correspond  with  that  calculated  from 
the  accepted  molecular  weight  (§  43).  The  freezing-point  depres- 
sion and  the  boiling-point  elevation  are  botli  greater  than  they 
should  be.  A 1%  sodium  chloride  solution  would,  for  e.xample, 

19 

be  expected  to  show  a depression  of  ■—^  = 0.325°,  the  molecular 

Oo . O 

depression  for  water  (§  43)  being  19,  i.e.  .lil/=19,  and  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  sodium  chloride  58.5.  In  reality,  however,  the 
depression  is  found  to  be  1.9  times  as  great,  namely,  0.617°.  As 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  freezing-point  depres- 
sion (§  42),  it  must  also  be  greater  than  the  calculated  amount. 

The  fact  at  once  occurs  to  us  that  gases,  to  which  dissolved 
substances  have  been  found  to  show  close  analogy,  also  exhibit 
a similar  phenomenon.  In  numerous  instances  the  pressure 
exerted  by  a definite  weight  of  gas  occiq^ying  a definite  volume 
at  a definite  temperature  is  greater  than  the  calculation  indi- 
cates.— This  is  but  another  phase  of  the  observation  that  the 
vapor  density  of  some  gases  is  abnormally  low  at  certain  tem- 
peratures (§  47). — This  is  explained  by  assuming  a breaking 
up  of  the  gas  molecules;  the  number  of  ]>articles  free  to  move 
about  is  tluis  increased  and  accordingly  the  ju-essure  becomes 
greater.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  dissociation  (§  49). 

In  the  case  of  abnormal  osmotic  pressure  we  are  led  to  a 
similar  explanation  b}"  assuming  that  the  molecules  are  split  uji 
into  several  independent  jiarticles.  A difficulty  arises,  however, 
when  we  try  to  conceive  the  nature  of  this  division.  In  solu- 
tions of  s a 1 t s in  water  it  would  be  possible  to  assume  a 
hydrolytic  separation,  i.e.  into  free  base  and  free  acid  (p.  104), 
which  would  necessarily  be  complete  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  strong  acids  and  bases,  inasmuch  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of  such 
solutions  in  concentrations  of  ,V  normal  (IJ  93),  for  instance, 
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amounts  to  double  the  calculated  pressure.  There  are,  however, 
serious  objections  to  such  a hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
never  yet  Ijeen  possih'le  to  separate  such  a solution  l.)y  diffusion  into 
the  free  base  and  free  acid  which  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  A 
second  and  still  more  serious  objection  is  that  an  acid  or  base  in 
an  aqueous  solution  by  itself  exerts  an  osmotic  pressure  greater 
than  that  calculated.  Here,  however,  hydrohdic  dissociation  is 
impossible. 

The  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  division  has  found  its 
answer  in  a consideration  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
abnormal  osmotic  pressure  and  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
current.  AniiiiiONius  obser\'ed  that  only  those  substances  which 
conduct  the  electric  current  in  aqueous  solution,  namely,  acids, 
bases  and  salts,  show  the  above-mentioned  abnormalities  in  osmotic 
pressure.  When  these  substances  are  dissolved  in  another  liquid 
than  water,  the  resulting  solution  is  a non-conductor,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  osmotic  pressure  again  assumes  the  nornud.  These 
facts  enable  us  to  perceive  the  connection  between  the  ajipai'ently 
disconnected  phenomena  of  almormal  osmotic  jiressure  and  elec- 
trolytic conduction. 

In  order  to  understand  this  relation  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  usual  explanation  of  electrolytic  conduction.  I.et  us  take 
hydrochloric  acid  as  an  example.  Perfectly  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  a non-conductor,  as  is  also  perfectly  pure  water.  However, 
when  the  gas  is  dissolved  in  water,  a solution  is  obtained  which 
transmits  electricity  very  well.  Evidently  a certain  reaction  must 
have  resulted  from  the  mixing  of  the  water  and  the  hydrogen 
chloride.  We  were  led  to  surmise  this  above  (§  29),  when  it  was 
found  that  this  gas  solution  does  not  obej'  Henry's  law.  Since 
during  the  transmission  of  the  current  the  hydrogen  chloride  is 
broken  up  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine  while  the  water  remains 
unchanged,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  hydrogen  chloride  molecules 
are  the  ones  which  have  undergone  a change. 

The  phenomena  of  electrolytic  conduction  now  find  their  com- 
plete explanation  in  the  assumption  that  the  change  which  the 
hydrochloric  acid  underwent  consisted  in  a separation  of  its  mole- 
cules into  electrically  charged  atoms  (ions)  (§  267).  This  sejiara- 
tion  may  have  been  complete  or  partial,  the  extent  dejiending  upon 
the  concentration  among  other  things.  When  a current  passe.s 
through  the  solution,  the  negatively  charged  chlorine  ions  (the 
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amoufi)  are  drawn  towai'd  the  positive  electrode  (a  n ode);  they 
l)ecoiiie  electrically  neutral  on  contact  with  the  latter  and  escape 
from  the  liquid.  Similarly  the  positively  charged  hydrogen  ions 
(cations)  wander  toward  the  negative  electrode  (cathode). 
In  this  way  conduction  goes  on,  the  undivided  molecules  having 
no  part  in  it.  This  division  of  the  molecules  is  known  as  electro- 
lytic dissociation,  or  ionization. 

The  e.cistencc  of  free  ions  in  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte 
is  demonstrated  by  Ostwald  in  the  following  manner.  The  tube 
abed,  Fig.  23,  is  nearly  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 


narrowed  portion  be  is  about  40  cm.  long.  A rod  of  amalgamated 
zinc  is  lowered  into  a to  serve  as  the  positive  electrode,  while  a 
platinum  wire  is  fused  into  d at  p for  a negative  electrode.  If 
connection  is  made  with  a battery  of  ten  accumulators,  there  is 
an  immediate  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  p.  The  passage  of  the 
current  through  the  liquid  results  in  the  formation  of  zinc  sul- 
phate around  the  bar  in  « ; 

Zn  + H2SO4  = ZnS04  + H2. 

Now  if  this  hydrogen  has  to  pass  through  be  to  p,  it  must  cover 
the  40  cm.  in  a very  brief  space  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
shown  both  by  investigations  which  cannot  be  described  here 
and  by  calculus  that  this  migration  would  take  many  hours.  The 
hydrogen  a])pearing  at  p as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  closed  cannot, 
therefore,  come  from  a;  the  most  natural  explanation  is  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  already  free  ions  in  the  neighborhood  of  p 
and  that  they  are  discharged  by  the  current  and  given  off  from 
the  licpiid  as  free  hytlrogen. 

Tolman  has  shown  that,  when  a long  tube  containmg  a solu- 
tion of  an  alkali  iodide  is  i-otated  as  the  spoke  of  a wheel  at  3000- 
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5000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  outer  end  becomes  negative 
with  respect  to  the  inner  end.  The  solution  must  therefore 
contain  positive  and  negative  components  which  can  move 
independently  of  each  other.  The  iodine  ions,  being  much 
heavier  than  the  alkali  ions,  would  naturally  accumulate  at  the 
outer  end. 

In  order  that  this  hypothesis  of  dissociation  into  ions  may  also 
account  for  abnormal  osmotic  pressure,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  ions  are  independent  particles,  just  as  free  to  move  as  the 
molecules  are  supposed  to  lie.  The  n u m b e r of  freely  moving 
})articles  in  the  same  volume  is  thus  increasetl.  Hence,  whether 
the  amount  of  ionization  is  calculated  from  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity or  from  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  result  should  be  the 
same  according  to  the  above  hypothesis.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case. 

bupposing  that  every  molecule  yields  n ions  by  the  dissociation  and 
that  the  dissociated  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  molecules  is  t,  the 
number  of  freely  moving  particles  is 


1 —r  + nj-  = l + r(n—l). 


The  osmotic  pressure  must  therefore  be  [l  + r(n— 1)]  times  as  great  as 
in  the  case  of  unchvided  molecules.  If  this  pressure  p is  p^  in  the  latter 
case,  then 

P=pJ,l  + r(n-l)l 

wherefore 


_ P-Po 


(1) 


From  the  electrical  conductivity  we  are  able  to  find  the  value  of  r in 
the  following  way:  As  the  dilution  becomes  greater,  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity increases.  By  this  term  we  mean  the  specific  conductivity  of 
the  solution  multiplied  by  the  number  of  liters  in  which  a gram-molecule 
of  the  substance  is  dissolved  As  the  dilution  is  gradualh'  increased,  the 
molecular  conductivity  approaches  a definite  limit.  Since  the  conductivity 
is  only  due  to  the  dissociated  molecules,  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
when  this  limit  is  reached,  all  the  molecules  are  broken  up  into  ions.  If 
the  molecular  conductivity  for  infinite  dilution  is  represented  by  and 
that  for  the  dilution  v (1  gram-molecule  in  v liters)  by  it  is  evident  that 


r = 


(2) 


The  following  table  shows  the  agreement  of  the  values  calculated 
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by  the  two  methods.  The  values  opposite  were  calculated  from  the 
observed  freezuig-])oint  depressions  and  those  opposite  ye  from  the  con- 
ductivities of  the  salt  solutions.  The  concentration  throughout  is  1 g.  per 
liter. 


K('I. 

KI. 

N^NOa, 

r, 

0.82' 

0.88 

0 . 90 

0.82 

Te 

0.86 

0.84 

0.92 

0.S2 

66.  Ionic  Eqttilihrium. — In  a ca.se  of  electrolytic  dissociation  we 
have  an  e(iuilibriiiin  to  deal  with,  namely,  that  between  the  un- 
dissociated molecules  on  the  one  h;\nd  and  the  ions  on  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  a monobasic  acid  this  equilibrium  may  be  repre- 
sented by 

AlfeA'  + ir, 

vvnere  A'  is  the  acid  radical  (anion)  and  H*  the  hydrogen  ion 
(cation).  For  a base  we  have 

We  may  apply  here  the  equilibrium  equation  deduced  in  § 49. 
Given  a gram-molecules  of  AH  per  unit-volume,  of  which  x are 
divided  into  two  ions  each,  then  the  equilibrium  is  represented  by 

a—x  =Kx^. 

From  this  equation  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  dissociation  is 
diminished  by  the  introduction  into  the  solution  of  a substance  with 
like  ions  (just  as  the  addition  of  hydrogen  or  iodine  reduces  the 
dis.sociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  gas,  § 50).  This  effect  may  be 
produced  on  a salt  in  solution  by  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  the  same  base  or  a salt  of  the  same  acid.  The  equation  then 
becomes 

a—x  =K-x(x-\-'p), 

p being  the  concentration  of  the  added  ion.  K can  only  remain 
constant  provided  x diminishes. 

It  also  follows  that  the  degree  of  dissociation  depends  on  the  con- 
centration. If  the  latter  be  increased  ?i-fold,  we  have  from  the 
above  equation 

n (a —x)=  K 11- x^ , or  {a—x)=K-n-x^. 
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If  n is  > 1,  X must  climinLsli,  i.e.  the  ionization  decreases  with 
increasing  concentratio^i.  If  n Ls<l,  x must  increase,  i.e.  the 
ionization  increases  with  the  dilution.  When  n is  infinitely  small, 
we  ha\’e  a=x,  in  other  words,  cd  infinite  dilidion  the  ionization  is 
complete.  . 

e are  now  able  to  gi\'e  another  definition  of  acids  and  bases 
than  that  of  § 30.  Ac  i d s are  those  substances  which  give  H-ions 
in  aqueous  solution;  bases  under  the  same  condition  give  OH- 
inns. 

.\ll  the  pro])erties  of  acids,  bases  and  salts  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  degree  of  their  ionization, — among  others  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  rather  vague  term  strength  of  an  acid 
or  base. 

As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  observed  that  an 
acid  can  sometimes  expel  another  acid  from  its  salts.  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  sodium  carbonate,  for  instance,  sodium 
chloride  is  formed  and  carbonic  acid  given  off.  The  same  is  true 
of  bases.  'V\fiien  a solution  of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  a solution 
of  iron  chloride,  iron  hydroxide  is  precipitated  and  sodium  chloride 
is  also  formed.  The  acid  or  base  that  can  expel  another  from  j.ts 
salts  was  considered  by  Bergmann  (1735-1784)  to  be  “stronger” 
than  the  one  expelled. 

Experience  has  taught  that  those  acids  and  bases  are  strong- 
est which  are  the  most  ionized  for  the  same  dilution.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is,  for  example,  stronger  than  hydrofluoric  acid.  At 
a dilution  of  one  gram-molecule  per  liter  the  former  is  almost 
completely  (about  80%)  split  up  into  ions,  the  latter  only  3%. 

It  was  remarked  above  (§  30)  that  acids  turn  blue  litmus  red, 
and  bases  red  litmus  blue.  It  is  only  natural  to  seek  the  cause  of 
these  common  properties  of  acids  on  the  one  hand  and  bases  on 
the  other  in  that  which  all  acid  solutions  have  in  common,  namely, 
hydrogen  ions,  and  in  that  which  all  solutions  of  bases  have  in 
common,  namely,  h}'droxyl  ions.  The  reactions  be- 
tween acids,  bases  and  salts  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion are  almost  invariably  reactions  be- 
tween their  ions.  We  shall  explain  this  later  in  many 
instances;  the  following  example  may  suffice  for  the  present. 
Wien  dilute  solutions  of  a liase  and  an  acid  are  mixed,  we  have 
a salt  solution  (§  30),  In  order  to  understand  what  reaction  has 
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taken  place  we  must  know  that  in  dilute  solution  most  salts  are 
almost  wholly  split  up  into  ions.  Water  itself,  however,  is  split 
up  only  in  an  extremely  small  amount.  In  the  equilibrium 

HsO^ir+oir, 

there  is  thus  very  little  of  the  system  on  the  right-hand  side. 

The  amount  of  the  ionization  of  water  has  been  determined  in  various 
ways,  which  cannot  be  taken  up  here,  l)ut  are  discussed  in  text-books  of 
electrochemistry.  The  results  of  the  dilferent  methods  agree  well  and 
show  that  the  c-oncentration  of  hydrogen,  or  hydroxyl  ions,  is  very 
nearly  1.0X10“’;  i.e.,  1 g.  H-ions  and  17  g.  OH-ions  are  contained  in 
ten  million  liters  of  water. 

Now,  when  a base  and  an  acid  are  mixed  we  have  togethei-  in  the 
solution  M'  + ()1I'  and  A'  + H‘.  Of  these  ions  M'  and  A'  can  exist 
freely  side  by  side;  but  not  so  with  H’  + 011',  for  these  must  unite 
to  form  water  according  to  the  above  ecpiilibrium.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  salt  we  therefore  have  only  the  IT  and  Oil'  ions  uniting, 
producing  undissociated  molecules  of  water. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  also  why  a strong  acid  (i.e.  one 
almost  completely  ionized)  expels  a weak  (slightly  ionized)  acid 
from  its  salts.  To  use  an  exami+e,  suppose  we  add  to  a liter  of 
a sodium  fluoride  solution,  containing  one  mole  of  the  salt,  a 
similar  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  mixed  solution  we 
have  the  ions 

H-  + Cl'  + Na +F'. 

Since  the  equilibrium  HF^H’  +F'  is  conditioned  on  the  presence 
of  only  3%  of  H'  ions  and  F'  ions,  there  is  a large  excess  of  these 
ions  in  the  liquid  and  almost  all  of  them  must  unite  with  each 
other,  while  the  Na’  and  Cl'  ions  remain  free;  in  other  words, 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  sodium  chloride  (dissociated)  are  formed. 

It  also  becomes  manifest  that  the  old  notion,  once  very  gen- 
erally held,  that  the  stronger  acid  expels  the  weaker  one  from  its 
salts  completely  is  incorrect.  When  the  ex])elled  acid  or  base  escapes 
from  the  soluti(Ui  as  a gas  or  is  precipitated,  the  expulsion  may  in- 
deed seem  to  bo  comjdete;  we  shall  examine  the  case  more  thor- 
oughly in  § 73. 

We  can  now  go  a stej)  farther.  It  was  stated  above  that  water 
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is  partially  ionized,  though  only  to  a very  slight  extent,  Supp(  se 
that  we  dissolve  in  water  a salt  of  a strong  base  and  an  extremely 
wpal'  acid,  such  as  not:i«s:iiirn  cyanide  instance  4s  ‘^"'^h  ^ 


/-  OH 


/ 


H V ^ 


/ 


loose  than  a firm  union  of  the  constituent  atoms  in  the  molecules. 
In  regard  to  the  example  of  potassium  iodide  solution  and  other 
cases,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  atoms  and  ions.  The 
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solution of  ])otas3ium  iodide — retaining  our  illustration — contains 
neither  free  potassium  nor  free  iodine  but  io)is  of  potassium  and 
ions  of  iodine.  The  atoms,  however,  must  possess  an  altogether 
different  energy  su[)ply  than  the  ions,  whose  electric  charges  are 
very  heavy,  as  can  be  proved  V)y  different  methods.  It  is  this 
enenjij  supply  on  which  the  i)roperties  of  bodies  depend;  and  since 
this  is  apparently  much  different  with  the  ions  than  with  the  atoms, 
it  is  ]:)erfoctly  natural  that  the  latter  should  display  other  proper- 
ties than  the  former. 


SULPHUR. 

67.  Sulphur  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  occurs  free  in 
nature,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes. 
Sicily  is  its  most  important  locality,  closely  followed  l)y  Louisiana 
in  the  United  States,  but  large  (quantities  are  also  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Iceland,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 


Fig.  24.  — T)istill.\tion  of  Sulphuh. 


It  is  sepai’ated  from  the  accompanying  rock,  or  matrix,  by 
fusion. 
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In  Louisiana  this  is  accomplished  by  the  Frasch  process,  whereby 
hot  water  under  pressure  is  forced  through  pipes  sunk  through  tlie 
ground  to  the  sulpliur  deposit,  thus  melting  the  sulphur,  which,  in  a 
nmlten  form,  is  forced  up  to  the  surface  by  compressed  a r. 

The  crude  sulphur  thus  obtained  is  still  impure.  It  is  refined  (Fig.  24) 
by  distillation.  .After  being  melted  in  B it  is  let  down  into  the  cast-iron 
cylinder  A,  which  is  heated  to  a temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of 
sulphur.  The  vapor  is  conducted  into  a large  brick  chamber,  equipped 
with  a safety  valve  for  the  release  of  air.  If  the  distillation  is  conducted 
so  slowly  that  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  does  not  e.vceed  the 
boiling-point  of  siiljihur,  the  latter  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a fine 
powder,  called  “flowers  of  sulphur” — just  as  water  vapor,  when  suddenly 
cooled  below  0°,  turns  to  snow.  Rapid  distillation,  however,  yields  a 
layer  of  liquid  sulphur  on  the  floor.  It  may  be  let  out  through  the 
opening  C and  cast  into  slightly  conical  wooden  molds.  This  is  the  roll 
sulphur,  or  the  roll  brimstone^  of  commerce. 

Besides  occurring  in  the  free  state  sulphur  is  also  found  in 
numerous  compounds,  from  some  of  which  it  is  obtained,  e.g. 
pynte,  or  iron  p}^rites,  FeS2,  which  3uelds  sulphur  on  heating: 

3FeS2  = Fe3S4  + 2S. 

Many  other  compounds  of  the  element  with  metals,  the  sul- 
phides, occur  in  nature,  e.g.  galenite  (lead  sulphide),  zinc 
blende  (sphalerite,  zinc  sulphide),  stibnite  (antimony  sulphide), 
cinnabar  (mercury  sulphide),  realgar  and  orpiment  (arsenic  sul- 
phides) and  chalcopyrite  (copper  p^uites,  copper  and  iron  sul- 
phide). Sulphur  also  occurs  in  the  natural  sulphates,  of  which 
gypsum  (CaS()4  + 2H20)  is  the  most  important.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  organic  world  as  a constituent  of  the  albuminoids. 

Physical  Properties. — Sulphur  is  known  in  various  modifications. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  the  stable  form  is  a yellow  crystalline 
solid;  melting-point,  119.25°.  A little  above  its  melting-point 
sulphur  is  a mobile  yellow  liquid.  With  a continued  rise  of  tem- 
perature it  becomes  much  darker  in  color  and  very  viscid;  at 
180°  it  can  no  longer  be  poured;  at  a higher  temperature,  espe- 
cially above  300°,  it  again  becomes  mobile,  the  dark  color  remain- 
ing; at  448°  it  boils,  producing  an  orange-colored  vapoi.  At 
500°  the  vapor  is  red;  above  this  temperature  it  becomes  clearer 
again.  During  cooling  these  phenomena  reappear  in  inverse 
ordei'.  At  —80°  sulphur  is  colorless. 
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Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  in  sulphur 
nionochloride,  S2CI2.  100  ])arts  ('S2  dissolve  46  parts  S at  22°. 

The  molecular  wcujhl  of  this  element,  more  than  that  of  any 
other,  depends  on  the  temperature.  P>elow  the  boiling-point  the 
molecular  formula  is  S«,  according  to  the  determination  of  the 
boiling-[)oint  elevation  in  carbon  disulphide  (boiling-point  46°) 
and  the  freezing-point  depression  of  fused  naphthalene  (melting- 
point  80°).  In  the  gaseous  state  the  density  (air=  1)  varies  from 
7.937  at  467.9°  to  2.23  at  860°  and  then  remains  constant  even 
as  high  as  1800°,  indicating  that  at  the  lowest  temperatures 
sulphur  vapor  consists  of  Sg  molecules,  and  above  860°  of  only 
82  molecules. 

Above  1800°  the  molecule  S2  begins  to  dissociate  into  its 
atoms;  at  2000°  and  0.5  atmosphere  pressure  the  dissociation  has 
reached  about  45%,  according  to  an  investigation  of  Nernst. 

. 68.  Allolropic  Modifications. — At  least  four  solid  forms  are 
known,  while  in  the  li(}uid  state  there  are  two  more.  The  solid 
allotropic  conditions  can  be  divided  into  crystallized  and  amor- 
phous. As  for  the  former,  sulphur  is  dimorphic,  forming  rhombic 
as  well  as  monoclinic  crystals.  The  former  are  transfoi’med  into 
the  latter  on  heating  (§  70). 

Rhombic  sulphur  can  be  obtained  in  beautiful  crystals  by  allowing  a 
solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide  or  chloroform  to  slowly  evai)orate. 
Monoclinic  sulphur  is  easily  obtained  in  the  following  manner;  Some 
sulphur  is  fused  in  a large  crucible  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  a crust 
forms  on  the  surface.  The  crust  is  then  broken  through  and  the  liqiml 
sulphur  poured  out;  the  sides  of  the  crucible  are  found  to  l)c  covered 
with  long,  yellow  transparent  needles.  In  the  course  of  a few  hours  these 
become  opaque  and  brittle,  however,  and  crumble  at  the  slightest  touch 
to  a powder,  which  is  found  to  consist  of  rhombic  crystals  (e/.  § 71). 

Amorphous  sulphur  may  be  either  soft  and  soluble  in  caibon 
disulphide  or  jtow’dery  and  insouble  in  this  liquid. 

The  soluble  kind  results  from  the  decomposition  of  certain  suhdiur 
compounds.  When  hydrogen  sulphide  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  sul- 
phur slowly  separates  in  the  form  of  a white  powder.  The  polysulj->hide.s 
(Ca8n,  K2‘8n,  etc.)  yield,  when  decomposed  by  aii  acid,  a cloudy  milk-like 
liquid,  which  is  found  to  contain  extremely  fine  particles  of  amorphous 
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sulphur.  In  either  case  there  is  always  formed  in  addition  to  the  soluble 
variety  some  insoluble  (in  CSg)  sulphur. 

The  insoluble  form  may  be  best  prepared  by  heating  sulphur  to 
near  its  boiling  point  and  then  pouring  it  in  a fine  stream  into  cold 
water;  thereby  a semi-solid  pZasftc  modification  is  formed,  which  becomes 
brittle  after  a time.  By  extraction  with  carbon  disulphide  the  soluble 
modification  is  removed  and  a yellow  powder  remains,  which  is  the 
amorphous  modification,  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  The  relative  quantity 
of  this  latter  modification  depends  only  on  the  temperature  at  which 
the  sulphur  was  heated.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  the 
yield;  on  heating  at  440°,  for  example,  the  yield  is  30.3%.  It  is  a very 
curious  fact  that  amorphous  sulphur  is  not  formed  if  a few  bubbles  of 
ammonia  gas  or  of  carbon  dioxide  are  first  passed  into  the  heated  sul- 
phur and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  air  will  restore  the 
ability  to  form  amorphous  sulphur.  Probably  traces  of  sulphur  dioxide 
are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  amorphous  state.  Further,  it  has 
been  proved  that  molten  sulphur,  no  matter  whether  it  can  produce  the 
amorphous  modification  by  rapid  cooling  or  not,  has  in  both  cases  the 
same  physical  properties,  such  as  specific  gravity,  boiling-point,  solu- 
bility, cl<‘. 

In  order  to  explain  this  fact,  the  conduct  of  sulphur  on  heating  must 
be  considered.  As  has  already  been  stated,  sulphur  when  heated  above 
its  melting-point  is  at  first  a mobile  liciuid.  When  the  temperature 
reaches  100°  the  liquid  very  soon  becomes  viscid.  If  the  temperature 
is  maintained  for  some  time  at  158-160°,  the  molten  mass  separates  into 
two  li(|uid  layers,  a mobile  one  and  a viscid  one.  In  other  words,  sul- 
phur can  form  two  li<iuid  modifications,  which  are  only  partially 
miscible.  At  every  temperature  an  equilibrium  establishes  itself  in  the 
molten  sulphur  between  these  modifications.  When  rapidly  cooled  the 
viscid  form  continues  to  exist,  for  the  reason  that  its  transition  velocity 
is  strongly  diminished,  and  gives  the  amorphous  modification  on  solidi- 
fying. When  cooled  slowly  the  viscid  modification  changes  gradually 
into  the  mobile  liquid  form  and  the  resulting  solid  does  not  contain 
amorphous  sulphur.  That  amorphous  sulphur  is  not  obtained  by  rapidly 
cooling  molten  suliduir  which  is  completely  free  from  sulphur  dioxide, 
must  probably  be  attributed  to  a very  strong  catalytic  retardation  of 
the  transition  of  the  viscid  form  into  the  mobile  one  by  traces  of  sulphur 
dioxide. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts  concerning  the  beha\dor  of  sulphur  wo 
can  understand  why  its  melting-point  is  dependent  on  its  previous 
history.  Sulphur  that  has  been  heated  melts  lower  than  otherwi.se. 
This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  amorphous  sulphur  and  the  conseejuent 
lowering  of  the  melting-point,  the  same  as  by  a foreign  substance. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  amorphous  insoluble  sulphur  is  also  Sg. 
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69.  Chemical  Properties.  — Sulphur  combines  directly  with 
many  elements,  not  only  metals  but  also  metalloids.  It  has  been 
already  stated  (§  10)  that  it  burns  with  a blue  flame  wlieii  heated 
in  air  or  in  oxygen.  The  halogens  and  hydrogen  unite  with  it 
directly.  Powdered  iron  and  sulphur,  when  mixed  and  heatcrl, 
combine  energetically,  producing  great  heat  (§  20).  Copper  takes 
fire  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  sul])hur.  ^^dlen  mercury  and  sulphur 
are  rubbed  together  in  a mortar,  black  mercuric  sulphide,  IlgS,  is 
formed.  The  sul])hur  compounds  of  the  metals  are  called  sul- 
phides. 

THE  TRAXSrnOX  POINT. 

70.  As  stated  in  § 08  sulphur  can  crystallize  in  two  modi- 
fications, rhombic  and  monoclinic.  These  modifications  can  be 
readily  transformed  into  one  another.  The  jieculiar  phenomena 
connected  with  this  transition  deserve  a closer  studv.  At  ordi- 
nary  temperatures  sulphur  is  rhombic  and  remains  so  till  the 
temperature  05.4°  is  reached,  abo\'e  which  there  begins  a slow  Vmt 
complete  transformation  into  the  monoclinic  variety.  In\ersely, 
when  the  monoclinic  modification  is  subjected  to  a temjierature 
below  95.4°,  a complete  change  into  the  rhombic  form  occurs. 
At  the  temperature  named  the  two  modifications  are  eiiually 
stable  and  can  exist  side  by  side  in  any  proportions  for  an  indefinite 
period;  above  it  only  the  monoclinic,  below  it  only  the  rhombic, 
form  can  exist  |)crmanently.  Such  iihenomena  arc  not  infreciuent. 
The  temperature  at  which  the  one  system  passes  into  the  other 
is  called  the  transition  point,  also  point  of  inversion.  4'his  transi- 
tion point  possesses  gi’eat  analogy  with  the  melting-point.  Just 
as  ice,  for  example,  is  changed  into  water  abo\-e  0°  ami  water  into 
ice  b(4ow  0°,  so  in  a system  of  substances  possessing  a transition 
])oint  only  one  system  is  stable  below  that  point,  abt)\e  it  only 
the  other. 

d'he  theoretical  explanation  of  both  phenomena  is  exactly  the 
same.  Let  us  consider  a body,  ice  for  example,  at  temperatun's 
slightly  below  its  melting-point,  and  represent  graphically  in  the 
diagram  OTP  (Fig.  25)  the  values  of  the  vapor  tension  corre- 
sponding to  different  temperatures.  The  result  Is  the  line  marked 
icc  in  the  figure.  This  vapor-tension  curve,  if  prolonged  through 
and  beyond  the  melting-point,  is  found  to  bend  sliarj)!}'  at  the 
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latter  and  take  a new  dii’ection.  This  deflection  is  veiy  slight  in 
the  case  of  ice  and  water;  it  can  be  nevertheless  experimentally 
detected;  it  is  much  more  evident  with  benzene  and  many  other 
substances.  By  carefully  cooling  water  it  can  be  made  to  remain 
hquid  even  under  0'^;  such  a licpiid  Is  said  to  be  s u p e r c o o 1 e d . 
The  vapor  tension  of  this  supercooled  water  is  greater  than  that  of 
ice  at  the  same  temperature  and  the  curve  re})resenting  the  former 
is  but  a continuation  of  the  vapor-tension  cun'e  for  water.  Since 
the  vapor  tension  of  supercooled  water  is  greater  than  that  of  ice, 
water  at  temperatures  below  0°  must,  according  to  previous  con- 
clusions (§  -13,  3),  pass  into  ice  when  the  two  are  in  contact.  How- 
ever, the  va{)or  tension  of  water  at  a temperature  slightly  above 


0°  will  be  less  than  that  of  ice  and  we  shall  iiavc  the  ice  trans- 
formed into  water.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  both  above 
and  below  the  melting-point  one  of  the  systems  will  necessarily 
disappear. 

Exactly  the  same  explanation  can  be  offered  for  the  transition 
•point.  Below  95.4°  the  vapor  tension  of  rhombic  sulphur  is  less 
than  that  of  monoclinic  sulphur;  above,  the  vapor  tension  of  the 
rhombic  variety  exceeds  that  of  the  monoclinic.  There  is  therefore 
a complete  transformation  from  one  system  to  the  other  when 
the  temperature  is  other  than  95.4°,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
case  of  the  melting-point;  moreover,  just  as  ice  and  water  under 
ordinary  pressure  can  exist  side  by  side  indefinitely  only  at  0°,  so 
both  modifications  of  sulphur  arc  coexistent  only  at  95.4°,  since 
only  then  is  the  vapor  tension  the  same  for  both  systems 
(Fig.  2G). 

Of  the  various  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  transition 
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point  a convenient  one  is  the  cUlatomelric  ynethod.  It  is  based  on 
the  change  of  volume  (specific  gravity)  which  a body  usually 
undergoes  on  passing  through  the  transition  ])oint.  In  measuring 
this  a dilatometer  is  used,  an  instrument  which  may  be 
compared  to  a thermometer  of  very  large  dimensions.  After 
rhombic  sulphur,  for  example,  has  been  placed  in  the  dilatometer 
the  latter  is  filled  with  a chemically  indifferent  liquid  (kerosene, 
linseed  oil)  and  put  in  a large  water  bath;  the  temperature  is 
then  slowly  raised.  Below  the  transition  point  the  volume  is 
seen  to  slowly  and  steadily  increase  with  the  temperature  on 
account  of  expansion;  as  soon  as  the  temperature  gets  a trifle 
above  95.4°,  however,  a marked  increase  of  volume  is  observed, 
even  if  the  temperature  be  maintained  constant;  thereupon 
expansion  again  proceeds  gradually,  as  before,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  rise.  The  marked  change  of  volume 
indicates  the  transition  of  the  rhombic  sulphur  into  the  mono- 
clmic  modification. 


“STABLE,”  “METASTABLE,”  AND  “LABILE.” 

These  terms  are  coming  to  be  so  frecjiiently  used  in  chemistry 
that  they  need  to  be  distinctively  defined.  They  ai-e  borrowed 
from  mechanics,  for  which  reason  it  is  desirable  that  they  In* 
employed  in  chemistry  in  the  same  sense  as  in  mechanics.  In  the 
latter  an  equilibrium  is  called  labile  (apt  to  slip)  when  the  slightest 
displacement  suffices  to  transpose  the  body  into  a new  position  of 
equilibrium.  An  example  is  afforded  by  a cone  standing  on  its 
apex.  It  cannot  recover  from  even  the  slightest  disturbance, 
but  gets  further  and  further  from  the  vertical  position  and  finally 
tumbles  over,  A labile  condition  is  thus  really  a limiting  case 
which  cannot  actually  be  realized;  not  even  for  the  cone,  though 
its  apex  were  a mathematical  point  resting  on  an  absolutely  hard 
surface. 

All  actually  occurring  equilibria  are  stalfle;  but  there  can  be 
different  degrees  of  stability.  When  a material  cone  is  stood  on 
its  apex  its  equilibrium  has  very  little  stability.  On  the  contrary 
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a beam  resting  on  the  ground  with  its  largest  surface  down 
represents  a very  stable  equilibrium.  However,  if  the  beam 
is  stood  up  on  end,  its  equilibrium  becomes  less  stable.  Like 
the  cone  resting  on  its  apex,  the  beam  will  have  a tendency 
to  go  over  into  a more  stable  condition.  In  mechanics  there 
is  no  need  of  giving  such  conditions  a special  name,  but  in 
thermodynamics  and  chemistry  they  call  for  special  designa- 
tion, and  the  term  applied  to  them  is  meiastable.  We  have  an 
example  in  undercooled  water,  something  that  can  exist,  but 
has  the  tendency  to  go  over  into  a more  stable  condition, 
namely,  into  ice.  Therefore  undercooled  water  is  said  to  be 
metastable. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  expressions  such  as,  “ labile 
compounds  ” (e.g.,  for  ClOj),  or  “ the  substance  ’exists  in  a 
labile  condition,”  arc  to  be  avoided.  The  word  “ labile  ” 
should  be  replaced  by  “ metastable.”  Strictly  labile  condi- 
tions are  impossible;  nevertheless  they  may  possess  great 
theoretical  interest,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  case  of  the 
continuous  transformation  of  liquid  into  gas  below  the 
critical  temperature,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  carried 
out,  has  led  to  very  valuable  theoretical  considerations  in  the 
hands  of  Van  der  Waals  and  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
larger  text-books  of  physics. 
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71.  The  phase  rule  treats  of  the  equilibrium  in  heterogeneous 
systems,  i.e.  systems  that  can  be  sejRi rated  mechanically  into 
unlike  parts.  A satiuated  salt  solution  in  contact  with  solid 
salt  is  a heterogeneous  system,  for  it  consists  of  .solid  salt,  the 
solution  and  vapor;  that  is,  of  three  parts,  mechanically  sepa- 
rable. Each  of  these  parts  in  itself  is  h o ni  o g e 11  e o u s , 
i.e.  each  part  has  the  same  composition  throughout.  A gas 
mixture  is  always  homogeneous,  as  is  also  a solution.  These 
homogeneous  parts,  separated  by  limiting  surfaces  and  of 
which  a heterogeneous  system  is  made  up,  are  called  by  Gibbs 
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phases.  Water  and  its  vapor  constitute  two  phases;  ice,  water 
and  steam  three  })hases. 

A heterogeneous  system  can  never  have  more  than  one 
gaseous  phase,  because  all  gases  are  miscible  in  all  propoidionsl 
it  may,  however,  consist  of  different  liquid  phases,  in  case  it 
contains  immiscible  liquids.  The  number  of  these  liquid  phases 
is  seldom  more  than  two;  that  of  the  solid  phases  is  un- 
limited. 

A further  conception,  introduced  by  Gibbs,  is  that  of  the 
components  of  a system.  If  the  system  is  composed  of  only 
one  element,  then  this  element  is  the  only  component.  Systems 
made  up  of  one  compound  have  in  most  cases  this  compound 
as  the  only  component.  A S3^stem  consisting  of  molten  and 
gaseous  sulphur,  or  of  water  and  steam,  has  but  one  component. 
In  this  case  all  phases  have  the  same  conqiosition.  There  are 
systems,  however,  in  which  this  is  not  the  case;  viz.  systems 
that  are  made  up  of  more  than  one  component.  We  select  as 
the  components  those  compounds  of  which  the  smallest  number 
is  necessary  to  form  the  different  phases.  The  choice  of  such 
compounds  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary  but  their  number  is 
always  fully  defined. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  system  Glauber's  salt- 
water. This  salt  has  the  composition,  Na2S04- IOH2O.  In 
order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  phases  that  are  possible 
here  (solid  salt,  solution,  vapor)  it  is  best  to  choose  Xa2S04  and 
H2O  as  components.  We  might  indeed  take  Glauber’s  salt  itself 
as  one  of  the  components;  but  then,  in  case  the  solid  phase  was 
the  anhydrous  salt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard  water  as  a 
negative  part  of  it,  which  is  undesirable.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
sodium  hydroxide  are  not  components,  because  they  do  not  occur 
independently  in  any  phase,  neither  are  they  found  in  any  other 
relation  in  the  phases  than  as  a ])art  of  the  salt  itself.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  components  that  the}''  can  occur  in  some  of  the 
phases  in  varying  jiroportions  (e.g.  in  saturated  and  unsaturated 
solutions). 

Let  us  now  take,  for  example,  a saturated  solution  of  salt  and 
water  in  a vessel  that  is  closed  with  a movable  piston.  Under 
this  solution  let  there  be  a little  solid  salt,  above  it  the  vapor  of 
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the  solution.  The  system  consists  manifestly  of  two  substances 
and  three  phases. 

So  long  as  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  va])or  of  the 
salt  solution  possesses  a definite  tension.  If  we  increase  the 
volume  by  raising  the  piston,  a definite  amount  of  water  will  evap- 
orate; since  the  solution  was  saturated,  the  result  will  be  that  a 
little  salt  will  be  deposited;  in  the  end  the  (piantities  of  vapor, 
solution  and  salt  will  therefore  have  altered,  but  the  composition 
of  each  phase  will  remain  the  same.  The  tension,  and  hence  also 
the  concentration,  of  the  vapor  remain  unchanged,  since  the 
temperature  is  constant;  there  is  likewise  no  change  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  salt  solution.  The  same  is  true  in  case  the 
volume  be  diminished.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  equilibrium 
of  such  a system  is  independent  of  the  quantities  of  the  various 
phases.  It  is  dependent  only  on  the  temperature  chosen;  if 
this  is  constant,  the  whole  system  is  defined.  Or,  if  ve  should 
select  an  arbitrary  value  for  the  composition,  the  temperature 
and  pressure  would  l>e  fully  defined.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  system  is  completely  defined  as  soon  as  one  of  these 
magnitudes  is  aihitrarily  chosen.  The  system  has  only  one 
degree  of  freedom.  Such  an  equilibrium  possesses  the  following 
characteristic;  At  a given  constant  temperature  the  vapor  pres- 
sure is  definite.  Under  an  even  slightly  greater  or  smaller 
pressure  one  of  the  phases  will  gradually  and  completely  dis- 
appear, provided  the  temperature  remains  constant.  On  in- 
creasing the  pressure  the  gaseous  phase  wholly  condenses,  so  that 
only  solution  and  salt  remain.  A decrease  of  pressure  results  in 
the  complete  evaporation  of  the  solution,  vapor  and  salt  only 
being  left. 

The  same  is  true  when  the  pressure  remains  constant  and  the 
temperature  varies. 

An  entirely  different  behavior  is  shown  by  a s}^stem  made  up 
of  an  unsaturated  salt  solution  and  its  vapor.  At  a comstant 
temperature  and  a definite  position  of  the  piston  the  vapor  tension 
has  a definite  value,  as  in  the  former  case.  If,  however,  the 
volume  of  vapor  be  changed,  the  tension  will  correspondinglr 
vary,  for,  if  the  volume  be  increased,  for  example,  more  water 
will  evaporate,  the  solution  will  become  more  concentrated  and 
the  vapor  tension  of  course  lessen.  Therefore  for  eveiy  definite 
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teniperature  there  are  not  simply  one  but  infinitely  man}’  ])res- 
sures  under  which  this  system  can  be  in  equilibrium.  The  result 
is  that  the  slightest  change  of  volume  or  jiressure  does  not 
necessitate  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  jdiases.  T w o 
magnitudes  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily  liefore  the  system  is  fullv 
defined;  it  has  two  degress  of  freedom.  It  is  evident  in  this 
example  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  increases  by  one 
when  the  number  of  phases  decreases  by  one. 

The  phase  rule  exj)resses  a relation  between  the  numbers  of 
the  comjionents  the  phases  P,  and  the  degrees  of  freedom  F. 
It  is  of  the  following  form: 

F + P = ,S  + 2, 

or,  in  words,  The  sum  of  the  number  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  and 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  a s]jstem  exceeds  the  number  of  com- 
ponents b]i  two. 

Let  us  apply,  the  phase  rule  in  the  first  jilace  to  water,  a system 
of  one  component;  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  and  the 
phases  must  therefore  be  three. 

In  the  following  graphic  representation,  Fig.  27,  the  tempera- 


tures, t,  are  plotted  as  abseissir,  the  pressures,  P,  as  ordinates. 
J.et  us  first  consider  liquid  water  above  0°.  The  numl>er  of  the 
phases  is  two  (liquid  and  vapor);  the  system  has  therefore  only 
one  degree  of  freedom,  or,  as  we  say,  it  is  univariant.  To  every 
temperature  there  corresponds  a definite  vapor  tension.  The 
ordinates  of  every  point  in  the  line  OB  indicate  these  vapor  ten- 
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sions.  If  the  pressure  at  a certain  temperature  were  greater  than 
that  indicated  by  the  ordinate,  the  gaseous  phase  would  com- 
pletely disappear.  The  line  OB  therefore  represents  the  boundary 
between  the  liquid  and  gaseous  phases  for  the  various  temj)eratures 
and  j)ressures.  Every  })oint  in  the  area  COB  represents  the  liquid, 
every  point  in  AOB  the  gaseous,  phase.  Only  the  points  of  the 
line  OB  indicate  the  temperatures  and  corresponding  ju'essures, 
at  which  b o t h phases  are  coexistent.  The  line  OB  thei  efore 
ends  on  one  side  at  0°;  its  other  end  is  at  the  critical  temperature, 
since  at  this  point  vapor  and  liquid  become  identical. — Let  us  now 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  0°.  The  liquid  ])hase  dis- 
appears and  ice  takes  its  place.  The  system  remains  unvariant, 
however,  for  the  number  of  phases  is  unchanged.  The  ordinates 
of  the  ])oints  on  the  line  OA  again  give  the  vapor  tensions  of  ice 
for  different  temperatures.  For  the  same  reason  as  above  0.1 
is  the  boundary  line  between  the  solid  and  gaseous  phases.  Only 
along  this  line  are  the  two  coexistent.  The  line  0.1  extends  to 
the  absolute  zero,  since  the  gaseous  phase  then  disappears. 

The  melting-point  of  ice  depends  somewhat  on  the  pressure, 
being  lowered  by  increasing  pressure  0.0075°  per  atmosphere. 
Both  phases,  ice  and  water,  will  therefore  be  coexistent  along  the 
line  00,  which  shows  a veiy  considerable  rise  of  pressure  for  a 
very  slight  fall  of  temperature.  In  this  case  also  a change  of 
pressure  at  a constant  temperature,  or  the  reverse,  involves  the 
complete  disappearance  of  one  of  the  phases.  The  line  00  will 
end  at  a point  where  the  liquid  and  solid  phases  become  identical, 
i.e.  where  the  whole  system  turns  to  a homogeneous  amorphous 
mass.  The  location  of  this  point  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  point  0 (about  +0°.01),  the  melting-point  of  ice  at  the 
I)ressure  of  the  vapor,  is,  according  to  the  above  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  lines  which  sepa- 
rate the  phases  and  along  which  two  phases  are  coe.xistent.  It  is 
called  a triple  point.  Only  in  this  point  is  it  possible  for  the 
three  phases  to  exist  side  by  side;  it  is  the  common  point  of  the 
areas  which  represent  i-egions  of  the  three  phases.  When  three 
phases  are  coexistent  the  system  has  no  degree  of  freedom;  it 
has  become  non-variant. 

In  the  case  of  sulphui-  we  have  one  substance  and  four  possible 
pha.ses;  rhombic,  monoclinic,  lif)uid,  gaseous.  Fig.  27  makes 
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plain  the  relation  between  these  phases.  Below  95.4°  sulphur  is 
]-hombic;  the  two  phases  are  rhombic  sulphur  and  vapor.  The 
hue  OB  t\)nus  the  l)()uii(laiy  between  the  two  ixyions.  .\t  ‘.)5.4° 
the  rhombic  phase  passes  into  the  monoclinic  phase.  The  ordi- 
nates of  the  lino  OB  j’epresent  the  ^■apor  pressure  of  monoclinic 
sulphur  at  the  tem}jeratures  95.4°-120°.  4he  tw(j  crystallizable 
]4iases  can  exist  side  by  side  at  the  point  0 (the  transition  point). 
According  to  researches  by  Eeicheh  this  transition  point  depends 
(/ii  the  pressure;  an  increase  of  pressure  of  one  atmosjdiere  raises 
it  about  0.05°.  4he  boundary  between  the  ciystallized  phases  is 
therefore  furnished  by  a line  OC,  which  shows  that  a very  slight 
rise  of  temperature  is  followed  by  a very  considerable  increase  of 
pressure.  At  0 we  have  therefore  a triple  ])oint,  i.e.  a point  com- 
mon to  both  ci'ystallized  jdiascs  and  the  gascnnis  phase.  At  B,  the 
melting-])oint  of  monoclinic  sul})hur,  there  is  a second  trij.)le  point, 
which  is  wdiolly  analogous  to  the  melting-})oint  of  ice.  binalh',  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  line  BC , which  se]>arates  the  liquid 
and  tlie  solid  phases,  mirst  indicate  a rise  of  melting-]X)int  for  an 
increase  of  pressure,  since  sulphur  melts  higher  the  greater  the 
pressure.  The  lines  OC  and  BC  are  not  j^arallel  but  intersect, 
according  to  Tavmann’s  experiments,  at  151°  and  ICol  atmos- 
pheres. As  the  sum  of  the  phases  and  degrees  of  freedom  is  also 
three  with  sulphur,  the  phase  rule  indicates  that  all  four  ]>hases 
cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  each  other  at  the  .same  time,  not 
even  when  the  system  has  become  non-variant. 

At  the  triple  point  neither  the  temperature  nor  the  ju’essuiv 
can  be  changed  wdthout  altering  the  kind  of  eciuilibriiinn  Here 
the  system  is  non-variant.  Along  the  lines  OA,  OB  and  OC  it 
is  iinivariant . When  the  state  of  the  system  is  re])resented  by  a 
point  within  one  of  the  areas  it  is  divariant,  consisting  then  of 
only  one  phase.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  concern  ourselves  with  s3’stems  of  more  than  one 
component. 
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HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE,  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN,  H,S. 

72.  This  gas  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  ^'olcanic  regions.  Cer- 
tain mineral  waters,  especially  the  so-called  “sulphur  springs/^ 
contain  it.  It  is  also  found  as  a putrefactive  product  of  organic 
bodies. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  can  be  obtained  from  its  elements  by 
synthesis.  They  unite  almost  completely  when  heated  together 
for  a long  time  (about  168  hours)  at  310°. 

It  can  also  be  ol)tained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  sulphur 
compounds,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  compounds  of 
hydrogen;  the  reduction  of  silver  sul{)hide,  Ag2S,  with  hydrogen 
at  high  temperatures  illustrates  the  former  case,  while  the  boiling 
of  turpentine  oil  with  sulphur  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 

None  of  the  above  methods  is  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  gas  in  the  laljoratory.  For  this  purpose  the  interaction  of  a 
sul])hide  with  a hydrogen  compound  is  employed,  iron  sulphide 
and  dilute  acids  being  generally  used: 

Fe8  + 2HCl  = FeCl2  + H2S. 

In  order  to  have  sulphuretted  hydrogen  always  at  hand,  it  being  in  con- 
stant demand  in  analytical  work  (c/.  § 73),  a very  convenient  apparatus 
was  devised  by  Kipp,  which  can  be  used  for  the  generation  (at  ordinary 
temperatures)  of  other  ga.ses  as  well.  Its  construction  is  shoAvn  in  the 
figure  (see  next  page) . 

The  lower  globe  is  joined  to  the  basal  portion  by  a narrow  neck,  while 
the  upper  globe  tapers  into  a long  tube,  which  fits  tightly  into  the  lower 
globe  and  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  generator  without  com- 
pletely filling  the  neck.  The  iron  sulphide  is  put  into  the  middle  portion 
and  the  dilute  acid  is  ])oured  into  the  upper  portion,  the  stopcock  remain- 
ing open.  As  soon  as  the  basal  part  is  filled  with  the  acid  the  cock  is 
closed  and  the  top  part  is  half  filled  with  more  acid.  When  the  cock  is 
opened  the  liquid  sinks  in  the  top  part  and  rises  into  the  middle  ]wrtion, 
where  it  reacts  with  the  iron  sulphide  to  produce  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which  escapes  through  the  cock.  On  closing  the  latter  the  gas  continues 
to  be  evolved  till  it  forces  the  liquid  back  out  of  the  part  containing  the 
iron  sulphide.  The  reaction  thus  ceases  automatically  and  the  generator 
is  ready  at  any  time  to  supply  new  quantities  of  gas  on  oj:>ening  the  cock, 
till  cither  acid  or  sulphide  is  exhausted.  The  spent  acid  can  be  let  out 
through  a stoppered  opening  near  the  bottom. 

On  account  of  the  free  iron  usually  present  in  iron  sulphide,  the  gas 
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prepared  in  this  manner  contains  some  hydrogen.  Perfectly  pure 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  obtained  by  warming  antimony  sulphide,  Sb^Sg, 
with  concentrated  hydrochloi’ic  acid. 


Fig.  2!). — Kipp  Generatoh. 


Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a colorless  gas  of 
disagreeable  odor,  w’hen  diluted  reminding  one  of  rotten  eggs. 
Under  a pressure  of  about  17  atmospheres  it  becomes  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  licpiid  hydrogen  sulphide  boils  at  — 61.8^^ 
and  freezes  at  —85°.  1 1.  IT  ,8  gas  weighs  1.5392  g.  at  0°  and 

760  mm.  pressure.  The  gas  is  ratlier  soluble  in  water,  1 vol. 
water  dissolving  4.37  vols.  lUS  at  0°  ('Hiydrogen  sulphide 
water  ”) . 

Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  sulphide  is  combustible  and 
yields  on  combustion  either  sulidiur  dioxide  and  water  or  water 
and  sulphui-,  according  to  the  air  supply: 

H,S  + 30  = H2()  + S02;  1US  + 0=II,0  + S. 

In  aqueous  solution  it  is  slowly  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  sulphur  being  set  free;  this  decomposition  is  aided  by  light. 
In  order  to  preserve  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared fi’om  lioiled  (air-free)  water  and  put  into  a dark  bottle, 
filled  entirely  and  closed  air-tight.  The  latter  condition  is  best 
met  by  jilacing  the  bottle,  sto))por  downwards,  in  a glass  of  water. 
It  is  ])oisonous;  as  an  antidote  very  dilute  chlorine  may  be  inhaled. 
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Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a powerful  reducing-agent.  Hroiriine 
water  and  iodine  solution  are  decolorized  by  it  with  separation  of 
sulphur  (§§  45  and  4S). 

\'arious  oxygen  compounds  are  transformed  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide into  compounds  with  less  oxygen,  e.g.  chromic  acid  is 
reduced  in  acid  solution  to  a chromic  salt  (§  295).  Fuming  nitric 
acid  acts  so  vigorously  that  a slight  explosion  occurs.  ^Mien 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  over  lead  dioxide,  the  gas  ignites, 
while  the  oxide  is  reduced.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  II2SO4, 
is  also  reduced;  hence  it  cannot  be  used  for  drying  the  gas. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  possesses  the  character  of  a weak  acid; 
when  it  is  passed  over  zinc,  copper,  tin  or  lead,  the  corresponding 
sulphides  are  formed  and  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Composition  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide. — When  a bit  of  tin  is  heated 
in  dry  hydrogen  sulphide — in  a tube  over  mercury — tin  sulphide 
and  hydrogen  are  formed.  After  cooling  it  is  seen  that  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  when  a platinum  wire  is  heated  to 
redness  (l)y  an  electi’ic  current)  in  the  dry  gas,  causing  the  latter  to 
break  up  into  its  elements.  Since 
the  hydrogen  molecule  is  H2,  there 
must  be  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  molecule. 

Xow  the  specific  gravity  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  has  been  found  to  be 
1.1912  for  air=l,  or  17.15  for 
0 = 16.  The  gram-molecule  there- 
fore weighs  34.30  g.,  and,  as  it 
remains  for  sulphur  32.3  g.  This  figure  is  very  close  to  the  atomic 
weight  of  sulphur,  hence  there  can  only  be  one  atom  of  sul])hur 
present  in  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  We  thus  conclude 
that  the  formula  is  II2S. 

73.  Use  of  Hydrogen  Sidpkide  in  Analysis. — Hydrogen  sulphide 
finds  extensive  use  in  qualitative  analysis.  A large  number  of 
metals  are  precipitated  by  it  from  acid  solutions  as  sulphides,  viz., 
gold,  platinum,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bis- 
muth, copper  and  cadmium,  and  also  certain  rare  elements.  Some 
of  these  sulphides  have  a characteristic  color,  e.g.  the  orange- 
red  antimony  sulphide,  Sb2S3,  the  yellow  cadmium  sulphide. 


Fig.  30. — Decompositiox  of  H^S. 
contains  2 g.  hydrogen,  there 
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CdS,  the  brown  stannous  sulphide,  SilS,  the  yellow  stannic  sulphide, 
S11S2,  and  the  yellow  sulphides  of  arsenic,  AS2S3  and  AS2S5.  The 
rest  of  the  suli)hides  named  are  black.  Other  metals,  such  as 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  chromium,  aluminium,  etc., 
are  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid  solution  but 
arc  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide.  Still  other  metals,  such 
as  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  the  alkalies,  are 
not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  even  by  ammonium  sul- 
phide, so  that  we  therefore  possess  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
its  ammonium  compound  a means  of  se{)arating  these  elements. 

An  answer  to  the  {[uestion,  why  some  elements  are  precipitated 
from  acid  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  others  are  not,  is 
furnished  by  the  ionic  theory.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a dilute 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  into  which  hydrogen  sulphide  is  being 
passed.  Copper  sulphate  is  almost  entirely  ionized,  hydrogen 
sulphide  only  to  a very  small  degree  (0).  We  therefore  have  in 
the  solution : 


Cu"+  S04"  + 2aH-+  dS"  + (l-e)Il2S, 

the  cations  being  represented  by  a point  and  the  anions  by  a line 
aliove  and  to  the  right,  and  the  number  of  these  points  or  lines 
indicating  the  ionic  valence  (§  76). 

Some  of  the  copper  ions  and  sulphur  ions  will  then  unite  to 
form  undissociated  molecules,  CuS,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  are  therefore  precipitated.  As  S-ions  thus  disappear, 
the  equilibrium  between  hydrogen  sul])hide  and  its  ions  is  di.s- 
turbed;  new  H2S  molecules  arc  then  split  up  into  ions,  so  that 
there  are  again  S-ions  present,  which  can  unite  with  copper,  and 
so  on.  The  action  proceeds  according  to  the  equation: 


C11SO4  + II2S  = CuS  + II2SO4, 

Insol. 

or,  if  only  the  ions  which  take  part  in  it  are  represented: 

Cu”+  S"  = CuS. 

This  takes  place  quantitatively  if  the  copper  solution  is  dilute 
and  no  considerable  amount  of  any  strong  free  acid  was  added. 
However,  if  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  and,  as  a result,  the 
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concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  is  rather  high,  the  presence 
of  these  ions  reduces  the  ionization  of  H2S  so  much  ($  66)  that 
no  precipitate  can  be  formed.  The  ap{)hcation  of  the  mass- 
action  law  to  the  case  is  very  simple.  Copper  sul})hide,  when  in 
contact  with  water,  dissolves  to  an  extremely  small  extent;  in 
this  solution  we  have  the  equilibrium; 

Cu"+  S''  CuS. 

If  the  concentrations  of  the  two  ions  are  a and  h,  and  that  of  the 
undissociated  copper  sulphide  is  c,  we  have  the  equation 

ah  = k-c, 

k being  a constant  for  a fixed  temperature  (§  66). 

The  product  ab  has  a definite  value  for  every  saturated  solu- 
tion (since  c is  definite).  This  value  is  known  as  the  solubility 
product  of  the  substance  in  question.  If  in  any  case  the  product 
ab  is  less  than  this  value,  none  of  the  substance  can  separate  out, 
because  the  solution  will  then  be  unsaturated;  if,  however,  the 
product  is  greater  than  the  solubility  product,  the  substance  will 
be  precipitated. 

As  soon  then  as  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  becomes  so 
small  (because  of  the  reduction  of  the  ionization  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide by  the  Il-ions  of  the  acid)  that  it  makes  the  value  of  ab 
smaller  than  that  of  the  solubility  product  for  copper  sulphide,  no 
precipitate  will  be  formed.  If,  however,  the  liquid  is  diluted,  the 
concentration  of  the  H-ions  decreases;  then,  if  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  passed  in,  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  increases.  The  value 
of  the  solubility  product  can  in  this  way  be  exceeded,  in  which 
event  copper  sulphide  will  be  precipitated. 

If  a small  quantity  of  strong  acid  be  added  to  a precipitate  of 
copper  sulphide  suspended  in  water,  only  a very  small  amount 
of  the  sulphide  will  dissolve;  to  be  sure,  the  H-ions  of  the  strong 
acid  will  remove  a part  of  the  S-ions,  yielding  some  undissociated 
hydrogen  sulphide,  so  that  in  order  to  establish  equilibrium  a trace 
of  copper  sulphide  must  go  into  solution;  but  soon  the  point  will 
be  reached  when  so  many  Cu-  and  S-ions  are  again  in  the  solution 
that  the  value  of  the  solubilit}'-  product  is  reached.  After  this 
moment  no  more  copper  sulphide  goes  into  solution.  Since  the 
value  of  the  solubility  product  is  very  low,  the  solubility  of  the 
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sulphide  in  dilute  strong  acids  is  very  slight;  this  accounts  for 
the  practically  complete  precipitation  of  the  copper  sulphide. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solubility  product  of  a sulphide  is 
greater,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  sulphide,  the  addition  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  the  solution  of  an  iron  salt,  e.g.  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeS04,  ■''ill  cause  no  precipitate  of  iron  sulphide,  and  iron  sulphide 
will,  unlike  the  previous  case,  be  dissolved  by  dilute  strong  acids. 
When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  led  into  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
to  the  point  of  saturation,  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  is,  on 
account  of  the  slight  ionization  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  not  great 
enough  together  with  that  of  the  Fe-ions  to  reach  the  solubility 
product  of  iron  sulphide,  hence  no  precipitate  forms.  ]\Ioreover, 
when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  iron  sulphide,  the  H-ions 
and  the  S-ions  form  undissociatcd  H2S  molecules  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  S-ions  therefore  becomes  too  small  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  solubility  product  to  prevent  solution ; hence 
in  the  presence  of  enough  acid  all  the  iron  sulphide  goes  into  solution. 

It  now  becomes  clear,  too,  why  iron  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  ammonium  sulphide.  This  takes  place  according  to  the  equa- 
tion 

FeS04-|-  (NH4)2S  = FeS -f-  (NH4)2S04. 

In  this  case  there  are  no  H-ions  in  the  solution  to  act  on  the  iron 
sulphide. 

The  reason  for  the  non-precipitation  of  metals  like  liarium, 
etc.,  either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ammonium  sulphide  lies 
in  the  easy  solubility  of  their  sulphides. 

Hydrogen  Persulphide. 

74.  If  a solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  Na-^S,  is  digested  with  sulphur, 
the  sulphur  dissolves  and  the  liquid  contains  compounds  called  poly- 
sulphides and  having  formula;  from  NajSj  up  to  Na^Sj,  according  to  the 
amount  of  sulphur  employed.  On  pouring  such  a solution  into  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  an  oil  separates  out  which,  by  distillation  under 
low  pressure,  yields  two  compounds,  having  the  formuhr  HjSj  and  IbS,. 
The  hydrogen  disulphide  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a yellowish,  water- 
clear  liquid  with  a consistency  somewhat  like  that  of  water.  With 
alkalies  it  decomposes  violently.  Under  ordinary  pressure  the  liquid 
boils  with  partial  stability  at  74-75°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.376.  Its 
fumes  attack  the  eyes  and  mucous  membranes  vigorously. 
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Hydrogen  trisulphide  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a bright  yellow 
liquid  somewhat  more  mobile  than  olive  oil.  Its  specific  gravity  at  15° 
is  1.496.  The  odor  reminds  one  of  sulphur  chloride  and  camphor.  The 
liquid  solidifies  at  —52°.  On  warming,  it  turns  darker,  becomes  more 
viscid  and,  at  about  90°,  begins  an  active  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Alkalies  produce  vigorous  decomposition. 

The  sensitiveness  of  these  compounds  toward  alkalies  is  so  great  that 
they  can  only  be  prepared  and  kept  in  glass  vessels  whose  inside  surfaces 
have  been  previously  freed  from  traces  of  alkali  by  treating  \vith  an  acid. 


Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  the  Halogens. 

75.  If  chlorine  is  conducted  over  molten  sulphur,  sulphur 
monochloride,  S2CI2,  is  formed.  Its  formula  is  based  on  its  vapor 
density  and  analysis.  It  is  a yellow  liquid  of  a very  disagreeable, 
pungent  odor,  which  excites  one  to  tears.  It  boils  at  139°  and 
possesses  in  a high  degree  the  ability  to  dissolve  sulphur — as  much 
as  66^0  ‘"^t  ordinary  temperatures.  This  solution  is  a thick  syrupy 
liquid.  It  is  used  in  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber. 

Sulphur  monochloride  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water: 

2S2CI2  + 2H2O  = SO2  + 3S  + 4HC1. 

Two  other  compounds  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  are  known, 
SCI2  and  SCI4. 

Sulphur  dichloride,  SCI2,  is  formed,  slowly,  when  sulphur 
monochloride  is  mixed  with  liquid  chlorine.  The  mixture  has  a 
yellow  color  at  first  but  after  a few  days  it  turns  red.  A determina- 
tion of  the  vapor  density  of  the  red  substance  and  of  its  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  of  acetic  acid  or  benzene  leads  to  the  formula 
SCI2.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a mixture  of 
sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine,  S2CI2  + CI2,  must  give  the  same 
molecular  weight  as  the  compound  SCI2.  The  existence  of  the 
SCI2  com})ound  is  proved  not  only  by  the  above-mentioned  change 
of  color  of  mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine  but  also 
by  the  following  observations : (1)  The  composition  of' the  vapor 
given  off  from  fresh  mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine 
is  entirely  di'Terent  from  that  of  the  vapor  given  off  after  the  mix- 
ture has  turned  red.  (2)  ]\Iixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and 
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chloriiie  decrease  in  volume,  and  this  diminution  is  greatest  when 
the  composition  corresponds  to  S2CI2  + CI2.  (3)  On  distilling 

under  4 mm.  pressure  80-90%  of  the  liquid  could  be  distilled  over 
almost  constant  at  —24°.  At  ordinary  pressure  the  compound 
boils  at  about  59-60°  with  decomposition. 

Sulphur  tetrachloride,  SCI4,  can  be  obtained  as  a fine  white 
powtler,  apparently  not  ciystalline,  when  a chlorine-sulphur 
mixture  of  the  composition  S4-CI4  or  S + CIg  is  cooled  to  —75° 
(where  it  solidifies)  and  then  centrifuged.  The  tetrachloride  melts 
at  about  —33°,  giving  off  chlorine  abundantly.  The  exact  tem- 
perature could  not  be  determined.  Here,  too,  the  form  of  the 
freezing-])oiiit  curve  indicates  unquestionably  the  formula  of  the 
substance,  viz.,  SCI4.  Cf.  § 237. 

With  bromine  ainl  iodine  sulphur  gives  analogous  com- 
pounds. 

Fluorine  unites  with  sulphur  to  form  a gas  of  the  formula  SFe 
and  of  rather  surprising  pi’operties.  It  is  colorless,  odorless  and 
incombustible.  At  — 55°  it  solidifies  with  the  formation  of  crystals. 
Notwithstanding  its  high  percentage  of  fluorine  it  is  chemically 
BO  indifferent  that  it  almost  resembles  nitrogen  in  this  respect 
(see  p.  164).  For  instance,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  fused  alkalies 
nor  by  copper  oxide  at  dull-red  heat.  It  can  be  heated  with 
hydrogen  without  yielding  hydrogen  fluoride.  i\Ioreo^'er,  .sodium 
can  be  fused  in  sulphur  hexafluoride  without  losing  its  metallic 
surface,  the  gas  not  being  attacked  by  the  metal  till  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  latter  is  reached. 

^^ALE^•CE. 

76.  Certain  elements  have  the  property  whereby  their  atoms 
can  combine  with  only  one  atom  of  another  element.  The  halogens 
on  the  one  hand  and  hydrogen  on  the  other  are  able  to  form  only 
compounds  of  the  type  HX(X  = halogen).  This  property  of  the 
atoms  is  called  univalence. 

In  the  case  of  other  elements  like  oxygen  and  sulphur,  each 
atom  can  enter  into  compounds  with  tw'o  univalent  atoms  (exam- 
ples: II28,  H2O).  These  are  therefore  called  bivalent. 

The  numl)er  of  univalent  atoms  that  can  combine  with  one 
atom  of  a given  element  serves  in  an  analogous  way  as  a measure 
of  valence  in  general.  .4n  atom  of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  unites 
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with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen;  nitrogen  is  therefore  trivalent; 
carbon  is  quadrivalent,  etc. 


The  valence  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  lines,  as  in  O 
Id 


\h 


and 


N — H,  each  line  representing  a valence  unit  (unit  bond). 

The  valence  of  one  and  the  same  element  may  be  different 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  univalent  elements  with  w'hich  it 
combines.  Sulphur,  for  instance,  can  only  unite  with  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  but  with  univalent  chlorine  it  forms  the  compound  SC'h, 
with  fluorine  even  SFs-  The  valence  of  sulphur  in  these  cases  is 
therefore  four  and  six.  The  preparation  of  sulphur  compounds 
with  more  than  six  univalent  atoms  has  not  yet  been  accomplished ; 
hence  its  maximum  valence  is  six. 

The  halogens  are  univalent  towards  hydrogen,  but  in  reflation 
to  each  other  they  display  more  than  one  valence,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  compounds  ICI3  and  ICI5;  in  the  compound  CI2O7  (§  60) 
the  maximum  valence  of  chlorine  can  even  be  assumed  to  Ite  seven. 

It  has  been  very  generally  observed  tluit  when  the  maximum 
valence  of  an  element  is  an  even  or  an  uneven  number,  its  lower 
valences  are  of  the  same  sort;  the  halogens  and  sulphur  illustrate 
this.  However,  these  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 


The  valence  also  depends  upon  the  temperature.  We  shall  soon  see  that 
SO3  dissociates  at  a high  temperature  into  SOj  and  oxygen;  while  sulphur  is 


sexivalent  towards  oxygen  at  lower  temperatures 


it'  is  only  quadri- 


valent towards  oxygen  above  700° 


The  valence  must  also  depend 


on  the  pressure,  for  the  latter  exerts  a great  influence  on  the  dissociation. 

The  Ijasis  for  the  above  sort  of  formulaB  is  the  idea,  borrowed  from  organic 
chemistry,  that  tlie  atoms  of  a molecule  may  not  assume  any  conceivable 
arrangement  whatsoever,  but  that  there  is  a definite  order  in  every  molecule. 


For  some  extensions  of  the  idea  of  valence  see  § 317. 


Valence  of  Ions. — In  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte  the  sums  of 
all  the  positive  and  all  the  negative  amounts  of  electricity  must 
be  equal,  for  the  solution  acts  as  electrically  neutral.  In  a solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  the  positive  charge  of  the  H-ions  must 
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be  numerically  equal  to  the  negative  charge  of  the  Cl-ions  and, 
since  the  same  number  of  both  ions  are  present,  each  Cl-ion  must 
carry  a charge  equal,  but  opposite  in  sign,  to  that  of  an  Il-ion. 
In  a sulphuric  acid  solution,  however,  the  two  Il-ions  together 
must  possess  just  as  much  positive  electricity  as  the  S04-ion  nega- 
tive electricity.  The  SO4"  ion  is  therefore  called  bivalent  in  re- 
spect to  the  hydrogen  ion.  It  is  readily  seen  how  the  valence  of 
other  ions  can  be  determined  in  an  analogous  manner,  for  it  is 
e([ual  to  the  numerical  value  of  their  electrical  charge,  that  of 
the  hydrogen  ion  being  taken  as  unity. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Oxygen. 

77.  Of  those  containing  only  the  two  elements  three  are  known, 
viz.,  S2O3,  SO2,  and  SO3.  Especial  importance  attaches  itself, 
however,  only  to  SO^  and  SO3;  the  two  others  have  been  little 
studied. 

Sulphur  Sesquioxide,  S2O3. 

This  is  obtained  when  sulphur  is  treated  with  its  trioxide.  It  is  a 
blue  li(][uid,  which  congeals  to  a malachite-green  mass  and  is  soluble  in 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a blue  solution.  On  being  warmed  it 
breaks  up  into  sulphur  and  the  dioxide: 

2So03  = 3SO2  + S. 

Water  decomposes  it  with  the  formation  of  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid  and 
polythionic  acids. 


SULPHUR  DIOXIDE,  SULPHUROUS  ANHYDRIDE,  SO2. 

78.  This  gas  occurs  in  nature  in  volcanic  gases.  It  is  fonned 
when  sulphur  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen;  the  well-known  odor 
of  burning  sulphur  is  due  to  it.  A little  trioxide  is  also  formed 
by  this  combustion.  The  laboratory  method  of  preparation  con- 
sists in  decomposing  sulphuric  acid  with  copper. 

2II2SO4  + Cu  = C11SO4  + SO2  + 2II2O. 

For  this  purpose  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  cop- 
per turnings,  no  action  taking  place  at  oiciinar^  temperatures. 
The  process  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  the  high  tern- 
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peratiire  of  the  reaction  copper  is  oxidized  by  sulphuric  acid  to 
copper  oxide  with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide: 

Cu  + H2SO4  = SO2  + H2O  + CuO. 

The  copper  oxide  reacts  of  course  with  a second  molecule  of 
sulphuric  acid,  producing  copper  sulphate. 

The  reduction  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  heating  with 
charcoal  is  also  a convenient  method  of  preparation: 

2II2SO4  T C = 2II2O  T 2SO2  "b  CO2. 


However,  as  this  equation  shows,  the  gas  is  obtained  mixed  with 
one  third  of  its  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
separated  directly. 

Moreover,  sulphur  dioxide  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  sulphur  compounds,  thus,  e.g.  by  the  roasting  of  pyrite 
in  a current  of  air: 

FeS2  “b  3O2  = SO2  "b  FeS04. 

Pyrite. 

This  reaction  is  employed  on  a large  scale  in  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  action  of  sulphur  on  oxygen  compounds  also  yields  sul- 
phurous oxide,  e.g.  heating  copper  oxide  or  manganese  dioxide 
with  sulphm* : 

2CuO  + 2S = CuaS  + SO2 ; M11O2 + 2S = MnS  + SO2. 

Finally,  the  dioxide  is  also  formed  by  heating  an  oxygen  com- 
pound (CuO)  with  a sulphur  compound  (CuS) : 

CuS  + 2Cu0  = 3Cu+S02. 

Physical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures 
sulphur  dioxide  is  a gas.  It  has  a peculiar  taste  and  odor.  It  is 
easily  liquefied,  the  boiling-point  being  —8°.  Its  evaporation 
produces  a marked  depression  of  temperature,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  —50°;  at  —76°  it  becomes  solid.  Liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
dissolves  many  salts,  in  some  cases  with  a characteristic  color.  It 
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is  very  soluble  in  water;  at  0°  1 vol.  H2O  dissolves  79.79  vols, 
SO2,  at  20°  39.37  vols.  SO2.  Boiling  the  solution  expels  all  the 
gas  (§  S3). 

Chemical  Pr'operties. — Sulphur  dioxide  is  an  acid  anhydride; 
its  acpieous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  and  behaves  in  general 
like  that  of  an  acid  (§  S3).  It  is  easily  o.xidized  by  o.xidizing- 
agents  to  the  trioxide.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  when  a mixture 
of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air  or  oxygen  is  passed  over  liot  spongy 
platinum  or  platinum  asbestos.  In  acpieous  solution  this  oxidation 
takes  place  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  oxidation  of 
the  dioxide  can  also  be  brought  about  by  chlorine- water,  bromine 
and  iodine: 


CI2  + 2II2O  + SO2  = II2SO4 + 2HC1 ; 

also  by  chromic  acid,  which  is  reduced  to  chromium  sulphate,  or 
by  potassium  permanganate,  which  is  reduced  to  a mixture  of 
manganese  and  potassium  sulphates,  and  therefore  loses  its  color: 


2KMn04  + 5SO2 + 2H2O  = K2SO4  + 21\InS04  + 2H0SO4. 

Lead  peroxide  glows  faintly  in  a current  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  is  reduced  to  lead  sulphate — from  brown  to  white: 

Pb02  T SO2  = PbS04. 

It  is  to  its  reducing  action  that  the  bleaching  effect  of  sul- 
phurous oxide  on  vegetable  coloring-matters  is  due.  A red  rose, 
for  example,  loses  color  in  it.  The  gas  probably  reacts  with 
water,  setting  hydrogen  free,  which  latter  effects  the  reduction 
and  hence  the  bleaching : 

SO2  T 2II2O  = H 2SO4  T H-2. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  bleaching  depends  on  a reduction;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  color  returns  in  many  instances,  when  the 
bleached  article  is  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  Silk, 
wool  and  straw,  i.e.  substances  that  cannot  stand  the  chlorine 
bleaching,  are  whitened  commercially  with  sulphurous  oxide. 
It  also  finds  use  as  an  antiseptic. 
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The  reduction  of  iodic  acid  by  sulphur  dioxide  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a test  for  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  strips  of  paper  are  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodate  and  starch,  which  turns  blue  in  the  presence 
of  sulphur  dioxide — iodine  being  set  free  (§  47). 

If  the  reaction  is  carried  out  in  dilute  solution,  a peculiar  phenomenon 
is  observed;  the  blue  color  of  starch  iotlide  does  not  appear  directly  when 
the  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  iodic  acid  are  mixed,  but  is  with- 
held for  a certain  number  of  seconds  (definite  for  every  concentration 
at  constant  tem])erature),  when  it  suddenly  appears.  The  following 
reactions  come  into  play: 

I.  3S02aq  + niOg  = SllgSO.aq  + III. 

The  hydriodic  acid  thus  formed  is  at  once  oxidized  by  the  iodic  acid 
still  present : 

II.  5hII  + HIO,  = 3ILO  + GI. 

So  long  as  sulphur  dioxide  is  present,  it  reduces  the  iodine  in  this 
dilute  solution  to  hydriodic  acid: 

III.  21 + S02aq  + 211,0  = H2S04aq  + 2HI. 

Not  until  all  the  dioxide  is  used  up  by  the  reactions  I and  III  does  the 
free  iodine  suddenly  appear  according  to  II. 

There  are  some  substances  which  are  able  to  extract  oxygen 
from  sulphur  dioxide,  i.e.  the  latter  can  also  act  as  an  oxidizing- 
agent.  Ignited  magnesium  ribbon  continues  to  burn  in  sulphur 
dioxide,  forming  magnesium  oxide  and  sulphur.  Hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  sulphur  dioxide  have  respectively  an  oxidizing  and  a 
reducing  effect  on  each  other,  which  follows  mainly  the  equation: 

2Il2S  + S02=2H20  + 3S. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  electric  sparlcs  into  sulphur 
and  the  trioxide. 

The  action  of  the  electric  sparks  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  sudden 
and  enormous  rise  of  temperature  which  they  produce  and  the  rapid  cool- 
ing that  immediately  follows,  for  the  gas  particles  which  have  become 
heated  by  the  sparks  are  immediately  cooled  again  by  surrounding 
objects.  As  a result  the  products  formed  do  not  have  time  to  react  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  correctness  of  this  view  was  demonstrated 
by  Ft.  Claire  Deville  with  the  help  of  an  apparatus  which  made  it  pos- 
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sible  to  cool  objects  very  rapidly  from  a very  high  temperature.  This 
apparatus,  the  cold-hot  tube,  consists  of  a rather  wide  porcelain 
tube,  which  is  heated  to  a bright  glow  in  a furnace  and  which  contains 
a concentric  thinner  metallic  tube,  through  which  cold  water  is  forced  so 
rapidly  that  the  tube  maintains  a low  temperature.  When  Deville 
introduced  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  it  was 
seen  after  some  time  that  the  inner  tube,  wh  ch  was  made  of  silver-plated 
copper,  had  turned  black  because  of  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  could  be  detected 
(by  its  producing  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  a precipitate  being  given  by 
barium  chloride). 

The  composition  of  sulphurous  oxide  can  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner:  When  sulphur  burns  in  oxygen  no  change  of 
volume  is  observed  after  cooling.  Therefore  just  as  many  mole- 
cules of  sulphurous  oxide  have  been  formed  as  oxygen  molecules 
consumed.  The  sulphu~ous  oxide  molecule  must  therefore  con- 
tain two  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  has 
been  found  to  be  2.2639  (air  = l),  or  32.6  fO  = 16),  so  that  its 
molecular  weight  is  65.2.  If  we  subtract  2X16  from  this  for 
two  atoms  of  oxygen,  there  remains  33.2  for  sulphur,  the  atomic 
weight  of  which  is  32.  We  thus  see  that  only  one  atom  of  sul- 
phur is  present  in  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  that  the 
formula  of  the  latter  is  SO2. 

SULPHUR  TRIOXIDE,  SULPHURIC  ANHYDRIDE,  SO,. 

79.  This  compound  is  found  in  a small  amount  in  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  (§  78).  As  was  stated  above,  oxygen  and 
sulphur  dioxide  unite  to  form  the  trioxide  in  the  presence  of 
platinized  asbestos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trioxide  breaks  up 
into  the  dioxide  and  oxygen  at  an  elevated  temperature,  so  that 
the  formation  of  the  trioxide  from  the  dioxide  and  oxygen  is 
evidently  a reversible  process,  which  is  expressed  thus: 

2SO2TO2  2SO3. 

Tf  we  call  the  pressure  of  SO 2 in  the  equilibrium  condition  pi,  that 
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of  O2  P2  that  of  SO3  7)3,  it  follows  from  §51  that  the  equilibrium 
relation  is  expressed  by 

where  K is  the  equilibrium  constant. 

The  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  easily 
accomplished  (in  the  presence  of  platinum)  at  about  500°;  that 
is  to  say,  the  above  equilibrium  is  shifted  almost  wholly  to  the 
right  at  this  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
dissociation  of  trioxide  begins  and  at  about  1000°  it  is  com- 
plete. 

The  union  of  SO2  and  Oj  also  occurs  under  the  influence  of  ultra- 
violet rays.  These  rays  are  best  produced  by  a quartz-mercury  arc  lamp. 
The  gases  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  rays  must  also  be  contained  in 
quartz  vessels,  since  glass  is  opaque  to  ultraviolet  rays. 

Furthermore,  an  equilibrium  2S02-l-02i=^  2SO3  also  establishes  itself 
under  the  action  of  these  rays;  for  not  only  is  the  union  of  SO2  and  O2 
incomplete,  but  SO3,  on  the  other  hand,  breaks  up  under  the  same 
experimental  conditions,  yielding  the  same  equilibrium  mixture.  This 
light  equilibrium  differs,  however,  in  many  respects  from  the  “ tem- 
perature equilibrium.”  In  the  first  place,  SO3,  in  the  presence  of 
platinum,  does  not  begin  to  dissociate  perceptibly  until  300°.  The  light 
influence,  however,  is  evident  even  at  room  temperature.  Like  the 
effect  of  catalyzers,  the  action  of  light  is  retarded  by  sufficiently  careful 
drying  of  the  gases.  There  is  an  optimum  moisture  content  for  the  con- 
tact process,  but  the  action  of  light  is  effective  even  when  the  gases  are 
passed  through  the  illumination  vessel  in  a very  moist  condition.  The 
light  equilibrium  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  a marked  change  of  tem- 
perature, but  it  is  very  sensitive  to  varying  intensity  of  illumination. 
Just  exactly  as  the  dissociation  increases  with  rising  temperature,  so  it 
increases  as  the  illumination  grows  stronger.  The  reader  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  decomposition  from  the  observation  of  Coehn 
and  Becker  that,  with  a mercury  lamp  consuming  9 amp.,  the  equi- 
librium established  itself  when  about  35%  of  the  SO3  was  decom- 
posed. 

Sulphur  trioxide  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating  certain  sul- 
phates; in  the  arts  ferric  sulphate  is  thus  used: 


1^02(804)3  = Fe203  -I-3SO3. 
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“ F u ni  i 11  g s u 1 p h u r i c acid”  (oleum)  is  a solution  of 
sulphur  trioxide  in  suljihuric  acdd;  the  anhydride  can  be  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation. 

8o.  Physical  Properties. — Perfectly  dry  sulphur  ti  ioxide  melts  at 
17.7°  and  boils  at  40°.  It  looks  much  like  ice  but  usually  ajijiears 
in  another  modification,  viz.,  long  asbestos-like  needles  vith  a 
silky  lustre.  These  crystals  ha\e  no  sharp  mclting-])cint  but 
sublime  on  heating.  This  modification  is  the  stable  one,  for  the 
other  goes  over  into  it  spontaneously.  This  ti'ansformation  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  traces  of  water.  The  asbestine  modifica- 
tion consists  of  double  molecules  (^03)2,  the  glacial  form  of  simple 
molecules  (SO3).  This  is  shown  by  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  phosphorus  oxychloride.  The  first  is  therefore  called  a 
polymer  of  the  second.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  SO3 
modification  is  very  readily  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  other,  (^03)0,  dissolves  with  difficulty. 

Chemical  Properties. — Sulphur  trioxide  unites  verj'’  easily  with 
water  to  form  sulphuric  acid: 

S03  + H20=H2S04. 

It  therefore  fumes  vigorously  when  exposed  to  moist  air.  On 
introducing  it  into  water,  combination  and  great  evolution  of  heat, 
accompanied  by  sizzling,  results.  It  reacts  energetically  with 
many  metallic  oxides  also,  forming  sulphates.  Baryta,  for  exam- 
ple, glows  in  contact  with  it.  When  its  vapor  is  passed  through 
a red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  dioxide  and  oxygen. 

Composition. — The  decomposition  just  mentioned  permits  us 
to  establish  the  composition  of  sul})huric  oxide.  The  dissociation 
products,  SO2  and  O2,  are  formed  in  the  volume  ratio  2:1.  Xow 
the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  oxide  is  2.75  (air  = l),  from  which 
the  molecular  weight  is  calculated  to  be  79.1.  This  figure  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  803(32-1-3X10)  and  it  also  harmonizes 
with  the  above  dissociation;  for  it  is  clear  that  2 vols.  SO3  must 
then  yield  2 vols.  SO2  and  1 vol.  O2 : 

2803=2802  + 02. 

2 vols.  2 vols.  1 vol. 
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Oxygen  Acids  of  Sulphur. 

8i.  Sulphur  forms  an  unusually  large  number  of  acids  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  namely  nine.  They  are  as  follows: 


1.  Thiosulphuric  acid 11,82 O3. 

2.  Ilyposulphurous  acid H2S2O4. 

3.  Sulphurous  acid H2SO3. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid h^SO^. 

5.  Persulphuric  acid Il2S20g. 

6.  Dithioiiic  acid 112820^, 

7.  Trithionic  acid H2S30g. 

8.  Tetrathionic  acid H2S40g. 

9.  Pentathionic  acid H2S50g. 


It  is  an  important  fact,  however,  that  of  these  nine  acids  only 
sulphuric  acid  has  really  been  isolated;  all  the  others  are  known 
only  in  aqueous  solution  or  in  the  form  of  salts.  The  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  which  each  of  these  acids  possesses  are  both  replaceable 
by  metals;  they  are  therefore  dibasic  acids.  With  such  acids  it 
is  possible  that  just  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  be  replaced  by  a 
metal.  The  salts  thus  formed  are  called  acid  salts. 

by  different  methods,  e.g.  the  cryoscopic  method,  it  is  found 
that  the  aqueous  solution  of  dibasic  acids  AH2  contains  chiefly  the 
ions  H'  and  HA';  it  is  only  when  these  solutions  are  very  dilute 
that  the  anion  HA'  splits  up  further  into  H"  and  A".  In  the  case 
of  the  ]\I2A  salts,  however,  there  is  an  ionization  into  2M*+  A"; 
but  in  that  of  the  acid  salts  MHA  the  ions  are  chiefl}^  M*  and  HA'. 
How  far  the  anion  HA'  is  split  up  does  not  depend  merely  on  the 
concentration,  but  also  to  a considerable  degree  on  the  strength 
of  the  acid,  HA'  being  more  ionized  in  strong  than  in  weak  acids 
of  the  same  concentration. 

THIOSULPHURIC  ACID,  H2S2O3. 

82,  This  acid  can  only  exist  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  and  is 
even  then  very  unstable,  decomposing  completely  in  a short  time. 
The  salts  are,  however,  stable  and  can  be  prepared  in  the  following 
ways ; 
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1.  By  boiling  the  solution  of  a sulphite  with  sulphur; 

N aoSOa  + S = Xa2S203 ; 

Sodium  sulpliite. 

or  S03"  + S = S203", 

only  the  anion  being  changed. 

2.  By  the  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  the  air; 

2CaS2  3O2  = 2CaS203. 

Calcium  disulphide. 

3.  By  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  solution  of  a suh 
phide ; 

4Na2S  + 6SO2  = 4Xa2S203  + 82- 

The  most  important  salt  is  the  sodium  thiosulphate,  formerly 
and  even  }'et  often  called  sodium  h}'po.sulphite,  or,  abbreviated, 
“hypo.”  It  is  very  sohilde  in  water;  the  solution,  when  used  in 
excess,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  readily  the  halogen  com- 
pounds of  silver,  hence  its  extensive  use  in  jdioTograph}'  (§  247). 
It  is  easily  oxidized  by  oxidizing-agents,  usually  to  the  sulphate. 
This  takes  place  with  potassium  permanganate,  nitric  acid  and 
chlorine,  for  example.  Practical  use  is  also  made  of  this  latter 
property  by  employing  sodium  thiosulphate  as  an  antichlor  in 
bleaching,  i.e.  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  which  cling  to 
the  bleached  material  very  obstinately  and  have  an  injurious  effect. 

When  a dilute  acid  is  added  to  a dilute  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate,  the  following  decom]:)osition  takes  place; 


NaoS203  + 2HC1  = 2XaCl  + II2O  + SO2  + S ; 
or  S2O3"  + 2H*  = HSO3'  + IP  + S. 

Anion  of  suli>hur- 
ous  acicl. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  ions  first  unite  partially  to  form 
H2S2O3,  which  splits  up  into  H2O,  8 and  8O2. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  decomposition  in  a dilute  solution 
the  suli)hur  precipitate  is  not  at  once  visible,  being  first  noticeable  after 
some  seconds,  or  even  minutes,  according  to  the  dilution.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  thiosulpliuric  acid  remained  entirely  unchanged  until 
the  appearance  of  the  sulphur  and  the  decomposition  first  began  at  this 
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moment.  This  is,  however,  incorrect;  for  when  a dilute  solution  of 
thiosulphate  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  dilute  acid  and 
the  solution  again  neutralized  before  the  appearance  of  the  sulphur 
deposit,  it  is  found  that  the  latter  appears  nevertheless  after  some  time. 
A certain  part  of  the  free  thiosulphuric  acid  must  therefore  have  already 
decomposed,  but  the  sulphur  was  in  a so  very  finely  divided  state  in  the 
liquid  that  it  could  not  at  once  be  detected, — not  until  it  had  gathered 
together  to  form  larger  particles. 

Hyposulphurous  Acid,  H2S2O4. 

83.  As  early  as  the  ISth  century  it  was  observed  that  zinc  is  dis- 
solved by  a solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  without  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Schutzenuerger  was,  however,  the  first  to  show  that  a 
particular  acid  is  formed  thereby.  A salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  a solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  NaHSOy,  or  by  the 
electrolysis  of  such  a solution,  the  nascent  hydrogen  acting  as  a reducing- 
agent.. 

Hyposulphm-ous  acid,  as  well  as  its  salts,  is  characterized  by  a vigorous 
reducing  power.  It  precipitates  the  metals  from  solutions  of  sublimate 
(HgC'h),  silver  nitrate  and  copper  sulphate.  Iodine  solution  is  bleached 
by  it  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  iodide;  indigo  is  reduced  to  indigo- 
white.  The  solution  is  also  very  easily  oxidized  by  free  oxygen.  It  is 
therefore  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissoh'ed  in  water. 
For  this  reason  it  must  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  vessels. 

Bernthsex  succeeded  in  preparing  the  solid  sodium  salt,  which 
proved  to  have  the  composition  Na2S204-l-2H20,  so  that  the  acid  itself 
has  the  formula  H2S2O4.  This  salt  was  isolated  by  preparing  a concen- 
trated solution  of  it  and  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  a suitable 
amount  of  solid  common  salt.  The  above  formula  is  also  confirmed  bv 
a direct  synthesis  of  the  sodium  salt  by  Moissan,  who  obtained  it  by  the 
action  of  dry  sulphur  dioxide  on  sodium; 

2Na  + 2S02  = Na2?204. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID,  H^SOg. 

84.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide  contains  sulphurous  acid,  H2SO3,  for  this  solution  reacts 
acid,  conducts  the  electric  current,  gives  salts  with  bases  and 
evolves  hydrogen  mth  some  metals,  e.g.  magnesium.  The  solution 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  does  not  conform  to  the  law  of  IIionry 
(§  9)  at  ordinary  temperatures,  which  proves  that  a combina- 
tion with  the  solvent  has  taken  place.  At  higher  temperatures, 
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liowevcr,  the  solution  ol)eys  this  law  pretty  well.  A fact  in  con- 
hnnation  of  this  is  that  all  the  sulphur  dioxide  can  be  expelled  from 
the  solution  by  boiling  it,  the  combination  being  then  wholly 
destroyed.  The  compound  II2SO3  itself  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
isolated.  The  salts  have  the  composition  ]\I2S03  and  iUHSOs 
(xM  Ijeing  an  atom  of  a univalent  metal).  The  acid  salts  are  almost 
all  soluble  in  water,  while  of  the  neutral  salts  only  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble.  The  acid  sodium  sulphite,  NalIS03  (sodium 
bisulphite),  is  frequently  employed  in  organic  chemistry.  Sul- 
j)liltes  in  solution  gradually  al)sorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  form- 
ing sulphates.  It  is  a very  strange  fact  that  minute  quantities  of 
organic  substances,  e.g.  only  0.1%  of  alcohol  and  as  little  as  10~5 
gram  molecule  of  stannous  chloride,  greatly  hinder  this  oxida- 
tion. We  have  here  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a retarding 
catalytical  action.  On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  copper  sul- 
phate considerably  accelerate  the  oxidation. 


SULPHURIC  ACID,  H,SO^. 

85.  Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  acid  of  sulphur.  It 
can  be  obtained  in  various  ways;  in  tlie  first  place  by  direct 
synthesis  from  its  elements.  According  to  § 79  sulphur  trioxide 
can  be  formed  directly  from  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  this  yields 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  acid  can  be  obtained  from  its  salts  by  distilling  them  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Its  formation  from  the  action  of  oxygen  on 
sulphur  compounds  is  illustrated  by  the  oxidation  of  an  aqueous 
S02"Solution  by  the  air.  On  the  other  hand  the  action  of  sulphur 
on  oxygen  compounds  may  also  give  sulphuric  acid;  thus  it  is 
formed  when  concentrated  nitric  acid,  IIX()3,  is  boiled  with  sul- 
phur; and  again,  potassium  sulphate  is  formed  by  heating  sulphur 
with  saltpetre  (KXO3). 

86.  For  the  commercial  manufacture  of  suljihuric  acid  two 
processes  are  now  in  use,  the  lead-chamber  process  and  the  con- 
tact process.  Enormous  amounts  of  the  acid  are  proiluced  by 
these  two  methods. 

The  1 e a d - c h a m b e r process  is  based  on  tlie  follow 
ing  reactions:  1.  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  by  nitric  acid 
in  tlie  presence  of  water;  2.  the  oxidation  by  tlic  o.xygcn  in  the 
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air  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  formed  from  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
previous  reaction.  These  are  partly  reconverted  to  nitric  acid 
and  partly  changed  to  certain  stages  of  oxidation  of  nitrogen 
which  oxidize  sulphur  dioxide  anew  to  sulphuric  acid.  By  this 
last  process  the  lower  nitrogen  oxides  are  again  formed,  but  are 
soon  reoxidized  by  atmospheric  oxygen  and  so  on.  One  might 
suppose  that  a certain  amount  of  nitric  acid  would  suffice  to  con- 
vert unlimited  amounts  of  sulphur  dioxide  into  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  aid  of  the  air.  In  practice  this  is  not  true,  however;  for 
the  nitrogen  oxides  are  to  a small  extent  still  farther  reduced  by 
sulphurous  oxide,  so  that  nitrous  oxide  or  nitrogen  are  formed, 
and  these  are  no  longer  able,  under  the  conditions  of  the  indus- 
trial process,  to  conibine  witli  oxygen. 

The  chemical  processes  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  taken  up  a little  later  (§  12S). 

From  a technical  standpoint  the  lead-chamber  process  falls 
into  three  separate  parts: 

1.  The  preparation  of  sulphur  dioxide; 

2.  The  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide; 

3.  The  concentration  of  the  resulting  acid. 

(1)  The  material  for  the  production  of  the  dioxide  is  sulphur 
or  pyrite  (iron  pyrites,  FeS2).  Sulphur  yields  a purer  acid  than 
pyrite;  that  prepared  from  the  latter  almost  always  .contains 
arsenic.  The  roasting  of  the  pyrite  is  carried  on  in  furnaces,  the 
construction  of  which  varies  considerably.  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  sulphur  dioxide  leaves  the  furnace  mixed  with  a good 
deal  of  air.  The  furnace  gases  pass  through  a canal  in  which  the 
dust  particles  carried  along  by  the  draught  are  deposited. 

(2)  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  carried  out  in  a 
structure  consisting  chiefly  of  three  parts,  the  Glover  tower, 
the  lead  chambers,  and  the  Gay-Lussac  tower.  The  gases 
enter  the  bottom  of  the  Glover  Tower,  which  is  made  of 
sheet  lead  lined  with  acid-proof  brick.  It  is  filled  with  lump 
stone,  over  which  is  laid  a layer  of  smaller  pieces  of  coke.  On 
top  of  the  tower  is  a reservoir  for  collecting  the  nitroso  sulphuric 
acid  (see  below)  that  comes  from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  and  the 
lead  chambers  and  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Glover  tower.  It 
flows  down  over  the  stone  in  the  tower  from  a horizontallv  revolv- 
ing  tube.  From  the  Glover  tower  the  gases  enter  the  lead  cham- 
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bers.  These  are  three  or  four  in  numl^er  and  have  a total  capacity 
of  4000-5000  cubic  meters.  Their  form  is  that  of  a parallelopiped, 
whose  cross-section  is  nearly  a square.  Lead  has  been  chosen  as 
the  material  for  the  walls  of  the  cliambers,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  common  metals  which  is  only  slightly  attacked  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  substances  used  in  its  manufacture.  The 
lead  chambers  are  connected  with  each  other,  with  the  Glover 
tower  and  with  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  by  means  of  lead  pipes. 
The  first  two  chambers  are  also  furnished  with  openings  for 
introducing  steam. 

The  oxidation  of  dioxide  to  trioxide  having  been  accomplished 
in  the  lead  chambers,  the  residual  gas,  principally  nitrogen,  passes 
to  the  Gay-Lussac  tower. 

Usually  this  is  entirely  filled  with  coke.  On  top  of  the  tower 
is  a reservoir  containing  G0°-G2°  sulphuric  acid  (B.\ume,  see  § 88), 
which  comes  from  the  Glover  tower.  The  Gay-Lussac  tower 
serves  to  collect  the  nitrous  vapors  that  are  still  present  in  the 
gas  as  it  leaves  the  lead  chambers.  • These  vapors  dissolve  in  the 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  the  nitroso  sulphuric  acid  which  is  used 
in  the  Glover  tower.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  nitric  acid  is  much 
reduced. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  task  that  befalls  each  of  these  three 
— the  Glover  tower,  the  lead  chambers  and  the  Gay-Lussac 
tower. 

The  gases  that  come  from  the  pyrite  furnace  consist  of  a mix- 
ture of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air,  a larger  proportion  of  the  latter 
than  is  required  for  the  oxidation.  They  have  a temperature  of 
about  300°  when  they  enter  the  Glover  tower,  .4,  at  the  opening,  u\ 
The  gas  current  rising  in  the  tower  meets  an  acid  mixture  flow- 
ing down  from  above.  The  latter  consists  of  the  nitroso  acid 
from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  diluted  with  the  acid  (chamber  acid) 

(3)  The  acid  produced  in  the  chambers  contains  al)out  G7^ 
H2S()4  (53°  Baume).  In  this  condition  it  is  employed  directly 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  (“superphosphate”).  For 
almost  all  other  purposes  it  must  first  be  concentrated.  Ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  of  about  GG°  B.  (B.  = lb\rME),  i.e. 
96-98%  H2SO4.  It  is  prepared  from  the  chamber  acid  b}’  evajv 
orating  it  first  in  lead  pans  to  about  78%  (60°  B.)  and  finalh'  in 
a platinum  vessel. 
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Tliis  crude  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  (“oil  of  vitriol”)  still 
contains  various  impurities  and  is  usually  more  or  less  brown  in 
color  because  of  bits  of  straw^  (from  the  packing  of  the  carboys) 
falling  in  and  cliarring.  It  can  be  purified  by  diluting  it,  where- 
upon the  dissolved  lead  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  then  stirring 
in  a little  barium  sulphide.  The  latter  produces  insoluble  barium 
sulphate,  and  also  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  precipitates  any 
arsenic  or  lead  (§  206)  still  present.  The  acid  is  then  decanted 
from  the  deposit,  concentrated,  and  finally  distilled. 

The  contact  process  . — It  has  already  been  stated  that 
sulphur  dioxide  unites  with  oxygen  directly  to  form  the  trioxide 
and  that  the  combination  is  considerably  accelerated  by  the  cata- 
lytic influence  of  platinized  asbestos.  This  simple  reaction  is  the 
basis  of  the  “contact  process.”  In  practice,  however,  air  is  used 
instead  of  pure  oxygen. 

The  process  falls  into  four  separate  parts:  1.  The  preparation 
of  a mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air;  2.  The  purification  of  this 
mixture;  3.  The  formation  of  the  trioxide;  4.  The  combination 
of  sulphur  trioxide  with  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid. 

(1)  The  purification  of  the  gas  mixture  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  lead-chamber  process.  For  reasons  which  will  soon  be  made 
clear  it  is  found  necessary  to  conduct  the  roasting  in  the  presence 
cf  a large  excess  of  oxygen.  While  the  equation 

2S02  + 02=2S03 

demands  only  1 vol.  O2  for  each  2 vols,  SO2,  the  gases  are  usually 
mixed  in  the  ratio  of  3 vols.  O2  to  2 vols.  SO2. 

(2)  The  platinized  asbestos  acts  efficiently  only  wdien  the 
furnace  gases  are  absolutely  pure,  i.e.,  when  the  mixture  consists 
simply  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air.  The  complete  purification  of 
these  gases  has  been  a problem  of  exceptional  difficulty,  but  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  perseverance  of  Knietsch  of  the 
“Badische  Anilin-  und  Sodafabrik,”  the  great  chemical  factor}^  at 
i\Iannheim,  Germany.  In  the  first  place  the  furnace  gases  must  be 
wholly  freed  from  dust,  else  the  catalyzer  would  soon  become  so 
coated  as  to  lose  its  activity.  In  order  to  determine  when  the  gas  is 
really  dust-free  it  is  subjected  to  the  “optical  test,”  i.e.,  it  is 
passed  through  a tube  closed  at  both  ends  with  gla.ss,  and  is 
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exainined  with  the  eye  to  see  whetlier  it  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  free  from  nebulous  masses.  Even  when  this  optical  test  is 
quite  satisfactory  the  catalyzer  suffers  a loss  in  activity  if  the 
gas  is  not  entirely  free  from  arsenic  compounds;  the  least  traces 
of  the  latter  have  an  injurious  effect.  The  presence  of  arsenic 
compounds  in  the  furnace  gas  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  arsenic 
ill  the  jiyrites  (§  86,  1)  used  for  roasting.  Knietsch  has  finally 
succeeded  in  completely  eliminating  the  arsenic  compounds  by 
blowing  steam  into  the  gas  mixture. 

(3)  As  already  set  forth  in  § 79,  the  equilibrium 

is  expressed  by  the  eiiuation 

A>3^. 

According  to  this  equation  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  is 
more  complete  in  the  jiresence  of  an  excess  of  either  sulphur 
dioxide  or  oxygen,  for  as  or  p,  increases  ps  must  also  increase. 
Since  the  object  in  view  is  to  convert  the  dioxide  as  completely  as 
possible  into  the  trioxide,  it  is  advantageous  to  provide  a large 
excess  of  oxygen.  This  explains  why  more  than  the  theoretical 
amount  of  oxygen  is  taken.  Compare  (1). 

The  equilibrium  must  also  depend  on  the  pressure,  for,  if  this 
is  increased  n times,  the  eipiation  becomes: 

{npi)hip2=Kn-p3-,  or  npi^p2  = Kp^^, 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  at  a higher  pressure  (n>l)  the  for- 
mation of  the  trioxide  is  more  nearly  complete  (§  102,  5).  The 
manufacturer  does  not  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  employ 
high  pressure,  which  would  involve,  moreover,  a great  complica- 
tion of  the  apparatus. 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  combination  of  sulidiur  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen should  l)e  as  complete  as  possible,  the  temperature  must  be 
kept  at  about  400°.  Since,  however,  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
trioxide  is  great,  viz., 


802  + 0 = 803  + 22,600  Cal, 
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the  apparatus  must  be  cooled.  This  is  done  most  practicably  by 
the  aid  of  a fresh  portion  of  the  gas  mixture,  as  the  next  paragraph 
sets  forth. 

The  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  The  tubes  ah 
(Fig.  31)  contain  the  platinized  asl)estos  h,  supported  on  little 
sieves  (shown  in  the  middle  tubes).  The  purified  furnace  gases 
first  pass  around  the  outside  of  the  tulies  and  are  thus  warmed  to 


the  desired  temperature  at  the  heat  expense  of  the  gas  system 
within.  When  the  proper  temperature  is  reached  the  gases  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  tubes,  where  sulphur  trioxide  is  formed  with 
the  evolution  of  more  heat.  By  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  current  the  temperature  can  be  regulated 
very  satisfactorily.  When  the  operation  is  started  the  ajiparatus 
must  first  be  warmed  to  400°. 

(4)  The  reaction  between  sulphur  trioxide  and  water  is  an 
energetic  one.  Nevertheless,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
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from  these  two  compounds  involved  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
sulphur  trioxide  fumes  invariably  escaped  when  this  substance  was 


introduced  into  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Only  when  sul- 
I)huric  acid  of  97-98%  is  used  as  the  absorbent  and  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  acid  at  this  concentration  by  the  simultaneous  addition 
of  water  does  a complete  and  immediate  absorption  occur. 

This  is  due  to  two  circumstances:  first,  that  traces  of  water 
change  sulphur  trioxide  into  the  asbestine  modification  (§  SO), 
which  is  only  slowly  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid;  second,  that  at 
the  concentration  of  97-98%  H2SO4  the  system  a:S03  + ?/H20 
has  a minimum  of  vapor  tension,  which  is  very  low. 

87.  Physical  Proyeriies. — The  pure  conij)ound,  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, is  an  oily  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  solidif}dng  at  a 
low  temperature  and  melting  again  at  + 10.0°.  Its  specific  gravity 
in  the  liquid  state  (15°)  is  1.8500. 


Chemical  Properties. — The  concentrated  acid  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation is  not  the  simple  compound  II2SO4,  for  it  still  contains 
about  1.5%  of  water.  In  order  to  prepare  the  absolutely  pure  acid 
the  distilled  product  must  be  mixed  with  the  theoretical  amount 
of  sulphur  trioxide.  When  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  begins 
at  30°  to  give  off  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide;  this  continues  until 
the  boiling-point,  317°  at  750  mm.  Hg.  pressure,  is  reached, 
when  an  acid  with  1.5%  water  distils  over.  On  heating  the  vapor 
of  sulphuric  acid  above  the  boiling-point,  it  l:»egins  to  break  up 
into  water  and  the  anhydride;  this  dissociation  is  complete  at 
450°,  for  the  vapor  density  at  that  temperature  is  found  to  be  25.1, 
while  that  of  SO3-I-H2O  is  theoretically  24.5. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  a strong  evolution 
of  heat  occurs.  The  mixing  must  therefore  be  done  with  great 
care,  particularly  in  glass  vessels,  the  acid  being  ]5oured  in  a fine 
stream  into  the  water  and  the  liquid  being  steadily  stirred.  On 
mixing  them  in  the  reverse  way,  by  pouring  the  water  into  the 
sulphuric  acid,  the  intense  heat  that  is  produced  may  cause  the 
glass  to  crack.  However,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  ice  in  a 
certain  proportion,  a strong  cooling  follows. 

The  mixing  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  is  attended  by  a con- 
traction, i.e.  the  volume  of  the  dilute  acid  is  smaller  than  the  sum 
of  the  volumes  of  water  and  acid.  It  is  known  that  sulphuric 
acid  is  able  to  form  h y d r a t e s with  water  (ij  237). 
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Sulphuric  acid  is  a strong  dibasic  acid,  but  not  as  strong  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  for,  while  the  latter  is  ionized  to  95%  at  a 
dilution  of  0.1  gr.  mol.  per  1.,  sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  dilution 
is  only  ionized  to  55%  into  2H‘+S04".  At  higher  concentra- 
tions HSO4'  ions  also  exist.  It  acts  on  many  metals,  giving 
off  hydrogen.  This  action  is  made  use  of,  as  stated  above, 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen;  the  acid  must,  however,  be 
dilute,  for  when  it  is  too  strong  or  warmed,  the  h}ulrogen  gen- 
erated partially  reduces  the  sulphuric  acid  so  that  the  gas  given 
off  contains  hydrogen  sulphide.  Sulphur  dioxide  also  is  formed 
when  hydrogen  is  led  into  hot  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  upon  this 
action  that  the  reaction  of  copper  with  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  depends  (§  78).  IMercury,  silver  and  certain  other  metals  are 
similar  to  copper  in  their  behavior.  Platinum  and  gold  are  not 
attacked  by  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  makes  holes  in  paper,  linen,  dress  goods  and 
the  like,  when  dropped  on  them.  It  has  a destructive,  charring 
effect  on  organic  substances  in  general.  This  is  due  m many 
cases  to  the  great  tendency  of  the  acid  to  unite  with  water,  which 
makes  it  not  only  deprive  other  substances  of  the  water  the}^  con- 
tain, but  even  withdraw  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  organic 
compounds  to  form  water.  On  the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid 
gives  up  oxygen  to  many  organic  substances,  being  itself 
reduced. 

In  order  to  detect  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  for  example,  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  on  a water-bath  with  a little  sugar.  Free  sulphuric 
acid,  if  present,  chars  the  sugar  during  the  concentration. 

The  most  of  the  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  (sulphates) 
are  soluble  in  water.  Barium,  strontium,  and  lead  sulphates  are 
insoluble,  while  calcium  sulphate  (gypsum)  is  slightly  soluble,  but 
only  to  a very  small  degree.  The  formation  of  barium  sulphate, 
BaS04,  serves  as  a characteristic  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  or,  as  we 
may  better  say,  for  the  ion  SO^". 

The  sulphates  are  in  general  very  stable.  They  can,  for 
instance,  be  heated  to  very  high  temperatures  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  acid  salts  lose  water  on  heating,  and  pass  over  into 
pyrosu Ip  hates : 

aHb04= H2O  Na2S207. 

Sodium 

uvrosulnhate. 
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If  these  pyrosulphates  are  heated  still  higher,  they  give  off  sulphur 
trioxide  and  form  neutral  salts: 


a2^207 — hia2SC)4  SO3. 

88.  Uses. — Sulphuric  acid  is  of  enormous  practical  value,  its 
uses  being  most  varied.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  almost 
all  other  mineral  acids  from  their  salts.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda 
after  Le  Blanc  it  is  used  in  astonishingly  large  amounts  and  in 
nearly  all  other  branches  of  chemical  indiistr}"  it  is  of  some  scr^■icc 
or  Other.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  often  employed  as  a drying-agent. 
A moist  substance  is  dried  very  thoroughly  when  placed  in  a closed 
apparatus  near  a dish  of  the  concentrated  acid.  For  this  purj^ose 
special  pieces  of  apparatus  are  constructed,  called  desiccators. 

The’ dctamination  of  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  is  an 
operation  that  is  frecpicntly  necessary.  Ordinarily  the  si)ecific 
gravity  is  made  use  of,  for  this  can  be  determined  rapidly  with  an 
areometer.  There  are  tables  so  prepared  that  the  proportion  of 
H2SO4  or  SO3  in  a dilute  acid  whose  specific  gravity  and  tempera- 
ture are  known  can  be  quickly  read.  Baume,  a chemist  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  constructed  an  areometer 
with  an  arbitrary  scale,  the  zero  point  of  which  indicates  pure 
water  and  the  point  10  being  reached  in  a 10%  salt-solution.  All 
the  divisions  are  equal.  100%  H2SO4  would  then  be  represented 
by  the  line  66.6.  In  the  arts  the  strength  of  sulphtiric  acid  is 
still  given  as  so  many  “ degrees  Baume.” 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  the  name  of  a suljthuiic  acid  that 
contains  sulphur  trioxide  in  solution.  It  is  obtained  by  dissoK  ing 
the  oxide  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  a thick  oily  liquid,  which  fumc's 
vigorously  in  the  air,  throwing  off  the  trioxide.  Sp.  g.  = 1 .85-1  .!K). 

CHLORIDES  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

89.  When  phosphorus  pciitachloride  acts  on  sulphuric  acid  a com- 
pound SO3HCI,  chlorosulphonic  acid,  is  formed : 

113804  + P(  \ = SO3T  in  + POOI3  -h  H(’l. 

The  same  compound  results  from  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  trioxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a colorless  li(iuid,  which  fumes  vigorously  on 
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exposure  to  the  air.  Sp.  g.  =1.76G  at  18°.  Boiling-point,  158°.  On 
the  addition  of  water  a violent  reaction  occurs,  producing  h3^drochloric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid . 

SO3IICI  + H2O  = IljSO,  + HCl. 

90.  A compound,  SOA'h,  sulphuryl  chloride,  is  ol)tained  by  the  direct 
union  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine,  most  easily  by  first  saturating 
camphor  with  sulphur  dioxide  (which  readily  dissolves  in  it)  and  then 
passing  chlorine  over  it.  The  camphor  remains  unchanged.  Sulphurvl 
chloride  is  a colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  G9.1°,  has  a i)onetrating  odor, 
fumes  strongly  in  the  air  and  has  a siiecific  gravity  of  1.GG74  at  20°. 
The  addition  of  a little  water  converts  it  into  chlorosulphonic  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  much  water  to  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids: 


SO2CI2+  H,0=H03liri+  HCl. 
S0,Cl2  + 2H20=  1128(3,  q-2HCl. 


These  decompositions  of  sulphuryl  chloride  can  be  represented  in  the 
following  way : 

ICl  + iriOII  /OH 
so,  :==^„  =S()2<f  -b2HCl. 


Cl  + II I OH 


In  the  place  of  the  two  chlorine  atoms  we  have,  therefore,  two  OH 
(hydroxyl)  groups  entering.  For  this  reason  it  is  assumed,  in  close 
analog}'  with  the  methods  of  organic  chemistiy,  that  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains two  hydroxyl  groups. 

Sulphuryl  fluoride  can  be  obtained  bj'  the  direct  union  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  fluorine.  It  has  the  same  remarkable  stability  as  the  com- 
pound SFj  (§  75).  It  is  a colorless  and  odorless  gas,  liquid  at  —52°  and 
solid  at  —120°.  It  can  be  heated  with  water  in  a sealed  tube  to  150° 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  Alkalies  absorb  it,  though  verv 
slowly.  Sodium  can  be  fused  in  it  without  being  attaeked. 


Persulphuric  Acid,  HjSoOj. 

91.  The  potassium  salt,  KzSjOg,  or,  still  better,  the  ammonium  salt, 
(NlldaSjOg,  of  this  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a cold 
saturated  solution  of  the  corresj)onding  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  of 
1.3  sp.  g.  In  such  a solution  we  may  assume  we  have  the  ions  K*  and 
HSO4';  the  latter  are  discharged  at  the  anode  and  can  then  unite  to 
form  H2S2O8,  which  forms  with  the  K ‘ ions  present  the  difficultly  soluble 
potassium  salt  1x2^208.  This  separates  out  as  a white  crx'stalline  mass. 
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However,  the  combination  of  two  HSO^  groups  only  takos  place  when 
their  concentration  at  the  anode  is  (juite  high;  for  if  this  is  not  the 
case  there  is  more  opportunity  for  secondary  reactions,  such  as  a union 
with  water  to  form  2H2SO4  and  20H,  the  latter  of  which  is  decomposed 
into  II2O  and  0.  Such  a high  concentration  at  the  anode  is  reached 
by  using  a very  small  electrode.  The  electric  current  therefore  has  a 
high  density  at  the  anode;  that  is,  a large  quantity  of  electricity  must 
pass  through  a small  surface.  The  effect  thereof  is  that  this  large 
(luantity  discharges  a great  many  IIS04'  ions  into  a small  space,  or  in 
other  words,  produces  enough  IISO4  groups  to  make  the  concentration 
very  high  there. 

As  low  as  100°  it  decomposes  in  the  following  way: 


21\2^20s  =2X28207  TO2. 
K-pyrosulphatc. 


The  barium  salt  of  persul[)huric  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  other  known  salts. 

The  action  of  100%  hydrogen  peroxide  on  sulphur  trioxide  or  on 
chlorsulphonic  acid  yields  C.\ro’s  acid; 


SO2+H2O2  = 112805, 


yOH  yOU 

sof  = 8O2  +HC1. 

^Cl  + ll202  ^O-OH 


It  crj'stallizes  very  prettily  and  melts  at  about  45°  with  slight  decom- 
position. 

Caro’s  acid  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  chlorsulphonic  acid 
according  to  the  equation 


^OH  yOU 

sof  +C1-8020H=802 

\o-OII  ^0.0 


9 


forming  persulphuric  acid,  which  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  pure  and 
crystallized,  with  a melting-point  of  60°  (attended  by  slight  decom- 
position). A solution  of  Caro’s  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  can  be  prepared 
in  a simple  way  by  mixing  H2O2  with  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
On  the  basis  of  this  method  of  formation  Baeyer  gave  the  compound  the 
name  sulpho-mono-peracid. 

It  has  very  strong  oxidizing  powders.  It  sets  iodine  free  from 
potassium  iodide,  oxidizes  sulphur  dioxide  to  trioxide,  and  ferrous  to 
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ferric  salts  and  also  precipitates  the  higher  oxides  of  silver,  copper, 
manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  from  solutions  of  salts  of  these  metals. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  neither  bleaches  permanganate  solution  nor 
oxidizes  solutions  of  chromic  and  titanic  acids;  in  these  respects  it  is 
distinguished  from  hydrogen  peroxide,  to  which  it  otherwise  shows 
much  similarity. 

POLYTHIONIC  ACIDS. 

92.  Under  this  name  are  grouped  four  acids  of  the  general 
formula  H2^nOe,  in  which  the  number  of  sulphur  atoms,  n,  can 
be  2,  3,  4 and  5,  and  this  determines  the  names  of  the  individual 
acids. 

Dithionic  acid,  lUSgOB.  The  manganese  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained 
when  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  is  suspended  in  water  and  sul- 
phurous oxide  passed  in: 

2SO2  + Mn02  = ]\InS20g. 

From  this  barium  salt  the  dithionic  acid  can  be  liberated  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution  can  bs  concentrated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  till 
its  specific  gravity  reaches  1.347;  farther  concentration  or  warming 
results  in  a decomposition: 

H2S20„  = H2S0,  + S02. 

Trithionic  acid,  H2S3OQ.  Potassium  trithionate  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  potassium  thiosulphate  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide: 

3SO2 +2K2S2O3  =21x28300+  8. 

The  free  acid  is  unstable;  even  at  ordinary  temj)eratures  it  decomposes 
in  a dilute  solution  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid: 

1128303= H2SO, +8 + 8O2. 

Tetrathionic  acid.  Its  salts  result  from  the  action  of  iodine  on  the  solu- 
tion of  a thiosulphate. 

IX282O3+  21  — 2KI  + K284O0. 

The  acid  itself  can  be  obtained  (also  only  in  dilute  solution)  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  barium  salt,  which  is  prepared  in  an  analogous 
manner.  In  dilute  solution  it  is  quite  stable;  in  the  concentrated  state 
it  breaks  up  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Pentathlonic  acid.  On  mixing  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  the  principal  reaction  is  a mutual  oxidation  and 
reduction  of  these  compounds  with  the  separation  of  sulphur  (§  78). 
The  action  is,  however,  much  more  complicated,  inasmuch  as  polythionic 
acids,  among  them  pentathionic  acid,  are  formed  in  addition  at  the  same 
time.  Ihe  mixture  of  II.38.aq  and  SOj.aq  is  known  as  “ Wackenrodkr’.s 
liquid.’'  Well-crystallized  salts  of  pentathionic  acid  have  been  prepared. 
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Use  of  Sodium  T li  i o s u 1 [)  h a t e in  o 1 ii  m e t r i c 
A n a 1 y s i s.  1 o d o m e t r y. 

93.  On  adding  sodium  thiosulphate  to  an  iodine  solution,  the 
intensely  brown  liquid  loses  its  color,  sodium  iodide  and  sodimn 
tetrathionate,  two  colorless  compounds,  being  formed: 

2Na2S203 + 21  = Na2S40e  + 2NaI  ; 

or,  writing  only  the  ions  that  take  part  in  the  reaction: 


2S203"  + 2I  = S406"+2r. 


The  disappearance  of  the  color  is  thus  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
molecules  of  iodine  are  transformed  into  ions  l^y  taking  up  two 
negative  charges  from  2S2O3".  Upon  this  fact  a method  is  based 
for  determining  the  amount  of  free  iodine  in  a solution.  This  is  done 
by  allowing  a solution  of  sodium  thiosulj)hate,  whose  concentration 
(litre)  is  known,  to  flow  drop  by  drop  into  a definite  volume  of  iodine 
solution.  (For  letting  out  a certain  amount  of  liquid  a pipette 
(Fig.  32)  is  commonly  employed.)  The  color  gradually  brightens 
and  finally  a point  is  reached  when  the  liquid  is  only  slighth’  tinged 
and  the  addition  of  another  drop  causes  the  color  to  entireh’  dis- 
appear. This  transition  can  be  very  accurately  detected.  The 
iodine  molecules  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  Since  according 
to  the  above  equation  a molecule  of  thiosulphate  is  consumed  for 
each  atom  of  iodine,  the  percentage  of  iodine  in  the  solution  can 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  thiosuljihate  used. 

To  make  the  calculation  of  the  result  of  such  a determination 
{titration)  as  easy  as  possible  the  thiosulphate  solution  is  so  stand- 
ardized that  it  bears  a certain  relation  to  an  equi-walent  of  iodine 
( = 127  g.),  i.e.  a certain  amount  bleaches  exactly  this  much  iodine. 

“Normal  solution  ” is  a name  applied  to  a solution  containing 
the  equivalent  weight  (§  23)  in  grams  {gram  cquiraJcjit)  in  one 
liter.  Frequently  use  is  also  made  of  a V,  ,b  or  a twice,  thrice, 
etc.,  normal  solution.  Normal  hydrochloric  acid  contains  36.5  g. 
IICl,  normal  sulphuric  acid  49  g.  H2SO4  (=  ■>  gram  molecule), 
a normal  iodine  solution  127  g.  iodine,  per  liter.  ]>etailed  direc- 
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tions  for  preparing  such  solutions  can  be  found  in  the  text-books 
of  analytical  chemistry. 

In  order  to  determine  readily  the  volume  of  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion that  is  required  in  the  analysis,  use  is  made  of  a burette 
(Idg.  33),  a glass  tube  that  is  divided  into  closed  at 

the  lower  end  with  a glass  stop-cock  or  with  a rubber  tube  and 
pinch-clamp.  In  titrating  the  iodine  solution  the  thiosulphate 


Fig.  32. — Pipette. 


solution  is  allowed  to  flow  out  slowly  and,  finally,  drop  by  drop, 
while  the  liquid  is  being  stirred. 

Example.  For  50  c.c.  of  an  iodine  solution  whose  strength  is 
to  be  determined  27.30  c.c.  normal  thiosulphate  solution  was 
necessary  before  the  color  completel}'-  disappeared.  Kequii-ed  the 
number  of  grams  of  iodine  contained  in  1 liter  of  this  solution. 

1000  c.c.  -fV  normal  Na2S20s  solution  (see  above)  decolorizes 
yV  equivalent  of  iodine  ( = 12.7  g.);  27.3  c.c.  therefore  decolorizes 
12  7 

^"'^^Tbbb'  amount  is  contained  in  50  c.c.  of 
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the  iodine  solution  in  question.  Henoe  1 liter  of  the  latter  con- 
tains 20X27.3x12.7x10-3=6.8842  g.  iodine. 

\ arious  other  substances  wliich  liljerate  iodine  from  j'jotassium 
iodide  can  Ije  determined  by  titrating  the  amount  of  iodine  dis- 
placed; for  exanq)le,  chlorine  and  bromine  may  be  thus  determined, 
since  they  set  free  the  e(|uivalent  amount  of  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide  solution. 


SELENIUM. 

94.  Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1817.  It 
took  its  name  from  ae'Kyvi'f  (the  moon),  because  it  possesses  gi'eat 
similarity  to  the  element  tellurium  (named  from  ?c//w.^=the  earth) 
discovered  a short  time  iircviously.  It  is  rather  widely  distributed 
ill  nature,  but  it  occurs  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  found 
native,  is  frequently  found  in  pyrite  and  also  appears  in  some 
rare  minerals.  When  this  sort  of  pyilto  is  employed  in  sulphuric 
acid  manufacture,  the  selenium  collects  in  the  “chamber-mud” 
of  the  lead  chambers;  from  this  it  is  usually  obtained. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  The  selenium  deposit  is  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  which  oxidizes  the  selenium  to  selenic  acid,  IbSeCh.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  first  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  selenious 
acid,  ILSeOg,  is  formed  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  This  latter  acid 
is  then  reduced  by  means  of  sulphurous  oxide  to  selenium,  which  separates 
in  amorphous  red  flakes. 

Selenium  displays  analogy  with  sulphur  in  man}"  respects;  for 
instance,  in  occurring  in  various  allotropic  conditions.  According 
to  Saunders,  there  is  an  amorphous  red  modification,  that  is 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  From  this  solution  the  selenium 
separates  as  a second  modification,  which  is  the  red  crystalline 
selenium,  fusing  at  170°-180°.  Then  there  is  a metallic  form  fusino 
at  217°.  This  modification  appears  when  amorphous  selenium  is 
heated  to  97°,  at  which  point  a sudden  and  marked  rise  of  tempera^ 
ture  occurs;  or  when  molten  selenium  is  suddenly  cooled  to  210'’ 
and  kept  for  a time  at  that  tenqoerature.  In  this  metallic  state 
selenium  has  a metallic  lustre,  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and 
conducts  electricity.  Its  conductiN'ity  strangely  depends  very 
much  on  the  intensity  of  its  illumination,  however. 

The  melting-point  of  selenium  is  217°,  its  boiling-point  680°. 
As  in  the  case  of  sulphur  the  Axapor  density  decreases  with  rising 
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temperature  till  about  1400°  is  reached,  when  it  remains  constant. 
At  this  temperature  it  is  found  to  be  81.5  (11=1),  corresponding 
to  a molecular  weight  of  1G3.0.  Now  since  the  atomic  weight  of 
selenium,  as  deduced  from  the  vapor  density  of  its  compounds, 
is  78.9,  the  above  molecular  weight  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
formula  802. 

Hydrogen  selenide,  Il2Se,  can  be  obtained  directly  from  its 
elements,  as  these  unite  at  400°.  Analogously  to  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, it  can  also  be  got  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  selenide, 
FeSe,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  At  a high  temperature  hydrogen 
selenide  dissociates  into  its  elements.  Its  properties  are  only 
slightly  acidic  and  it  is  more  poisonous  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  heavy  metals  arc  precipitated  from  their  solutions  as  selenides 
by  it. 

An  aqueous  hydrogen  selenide  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
standing  because  of  the  selenium  that  separates  out. 

Two  chlorine  compounds,  Se2Cl2  and  SeCU,  are  known.  The 
latter  is  much  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  sulphur  com- 
pound, SCI4  (§  75).  Selenium  tetrachloride  is  solid  and  sublimes 
without  decomposition;  dissociation  docs  not  begin  until  200°  is 
reached. 

Selenium  dioxide,  Se02,  is  the  only  oxide  of  selenium  known. 
It  results  from  the  burning  of  selenium  in  the  air.  The  extremely 
disagreeable  odor  which  arises  is  not  a property  of  the  dioxide, 
however  but  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  another  oxygen 
compound  of  selenium  which  has  not  as  yet  been  isolated.  Sele- 
nium dioxide  forms  long  white  needles  that  sublime  at  310°. 

Selenium  dioxide  is  an  acid  anhydride;  on  dissolving  it  in  water 
an  acid,  selenious  acid,  Il2Se03,  is  formed,  which  can  be  isolated 
(unlike  sulphurous  acid).  This  acid  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
prisms.  On  being  heated  it  breaks  up  into  water  and  anhydride. 
Sulphur  dioxide  or  stannous  chloride  reduce  it  to  free  selenium, 
which  is  deposited  in  red  flakes: 


HsSeOs  + 2SO2  + H2O  = 2H2SO4 + Se. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  from  the  solution  selenium 
sulphide,  SeS,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  selenious  acid  or 
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wlicn  bromine  is  added  to  it,  selenic  acid,  Il2Se04,  is  formed.  In 
the  pure  state  this  is  a crystalline  solid,  melting  at  58°.  The  95% 
solution  of  it  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  has  the  appearance  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  barium  salt  of  the  acid,  like  that  of  sul])huric 
acid,  is  extremely  difficultly  soluble. 

On  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  selenic  acid  is  reduced  to 
seleiiious  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 

Tellurimn. 

95.  Tellurium  is  of  rare  occurrence;  it  is  known  in  the  native  condi- 
tion and  also  in  combination  with  bismuth,  and  vith  gold  or  silver  (in 
sulvanite,  or  graphic  tcllurivm).  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Transylvania  and 
in  the  Altai  mountains,  and  also  in  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado.  In  the  amor- 
phous condition  tellurium  is  a black  powder,  but  after  fusion  it  is  silvery 
white,  of  a metallic  lustre  and  a conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  The 
vapor  density,  as  in  the  cases  of  selenium  and  sulphur,  decreases  with 
increasing  temperature  and  does  not  remain  constant  till  about  1400°; 
it  then  corresponds  to  a le2  molecule. 

Hydrogen  telluride,  H2Te,  results  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  zinc  telluride,  ZiiTe.  The  product  thus  obtained  contains  more  or 
less  hydrogen.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  dissociates  readily.  Trom  solu- 
tions of  the  heavy  metals  it  precipitates  their  tellurium  compounds 
(t  e 1 1 u r i d e s) . 

Tellurium  dioxide,  Te02,  is  formed  on  burning  tellurium  in  the  air. 
It  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Tellurous  acid,  H2Te03,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  great  difficulty  and  breaks  up  on  warming 
into  Te02  bl2^- 

Telluric  acid,  H2Te04,  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  metal  or  the  dioxide 
with  soda  and  saltpetre  and  separating  the  acid  from  the  tcllui-ate  formed. 
The  compound  Il2Te04  + ciystallizes  out  from  the  aqueous  solution; 
it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100°.  The  free  telluric  acid,  Il2Te04, 
prepared  in  this  way  is  a white  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Telluric  acid  has  only  feebly  acid  ju’operties. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  both  combine  with  potassium  cj'anide,  when 
they  are  fused  with  it,  forming  compounds  corresponding  to  KCNS,  viz., 
KCNSe  and  KCNTe.  Nevertheless,  while  potassium  tellur  o-cyanide 
is  at  once  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  separation  of 
tellurium,  potassium  s e 1 e n i o-cyanide  is  more  stable  and  does  not 
nh'compose  with  the  separation  of  selenium  until  it  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  We  have  here  a means  of  detecting  selenium  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tellurium  and  of  separating  the  two. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  OXYGEN  GROUP. 

96.  The  elements  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium  and  tellurium, 
like  the  halogens,  form  a natural  group,  particularly  in  two  respects; 
their  compounds  correspond  to  a general  type  and  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties  vary  gi’adually  with  increasing  atomic 
weight.  Their  hydrogen  compounds  have  the  formula  RH2,  their 
oxygen  compounds  and  their  acids  the  formulm  RO2  and  H2RO3, 
and  also  RO3  and  H2RO4.  Ozone  may  be  considered  with  reference 
to  these  types  as  analogous  to  sulphur  dioxide;  0-02  ozone;  S-02 
sulphur  dioxide. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  change,  or  progression, 
of  the  physical  properties: 


0. 

S. 

Se. 

Te. 

Atomic  weiglit 

16.00 

32.07 

79.2 

127.5 

Specific  gravity.  . . . 

1.124 
(at  -181°) 

1.95-2.07 

4. 2-4. 8 

6.2 

Melting-point 

119.5° 

217° 

452° 

Boiling-point 

-181.4° 

45J° 

680° 

white  heat 

Color 

light  blue 

yellow 

red 

black 

As  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  values  of  the  physical  con- 
stants also  increase,  as  the  table  shows.  At  the  same  time  the 
external  appearance  approaches  that  of  the  metals;  in  tellurium 
the  metalhc  appearance  is  quite  marked. 

The  instability  of  the  hydrogen  compounds  increases  from  oxygen 
to  telliuium;  the  strength  of  the  oxygen  acids  diminishes  rapidly, 
sulphuric  acid  belonging  to  the  strongest,  and  telluric  acid  to  the 
veiy  weak,  acids. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  all  of  these  elements  appear  in 
allotropic  modifications. 
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THERMOCHEMISTRY. 

97-  It  was  stated  above  (§  20)  that  a chemical  combination  or 
decomposition  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  or  absorption  of 
heat,  in  other  words  by  a heat  change,  or  caloric  effect.  In  many 
cases  this  caloric  effect  has  been  carefully  measured.  The  work 
of  Rertiielot  and  of  Thomsen  along  this  lino  has  been  es))ecially 
fruitful.  That  part  of  cliemistry  which  deals  particular!}'  with 
these  caloric  effects  is  called  thermochemistry. 

The  caloric  effect  is  always  given  for  molecular  amounts  of  tlie 
reacting  substances,  since  in  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  comjjarc 
substances  from  a chemical  stand))oint.  Hence,  when  the  heat  of 
formation  of  water  is  said  to  l)e  (59.0  calories  (kilogram  calories), 
it  is  implied  that  this  number  of  calories  is  evolved  l3y  the  union 
of  2 g.  hydrogen  with  16  g.  oxygen: 

211+0  = 1120  + 69.0  Cal. 

In  this  equation  H and  O stand  for  gram  atoms. 

In  expressing  a caloric  effect  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  state 
of  matter  of  the  reacting  and  the  resulting  substances,  in  so 
far  as  this  is  not  self-evident,  because  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
or  vaporization  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  above 
amount, 

2H  + 0 — H20iiquid  = 69.0  Cal., 

refers  to  the  formation  of  water  and  its  conversion  to  a liquid.  It 
therefore  includes  the  heat  of  condensation.  Since  this  amounts 
to  0.536  Cal.  per  gram,  it  would  in  this  case  (for  IS  g.)  be  9.6  Cal.; 
hence  the  caloric  effect  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  to  steam  at 
100°  is 

2H  + O = H20gas  "h  58.4  Cal. 

The  caloric  effect  is  also  influenced  by  the  state  of  matter 
in  which  the  substances  react,  i.c.,  whether  solid,  liquid,  oi'  gas, 
inasmuch  as  solution  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a heat 
change.  In  the  formation  of  sodium  chloride  by  the  mixture  of 
dilute  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  (this 
being  indicated  by  aq  after  the  formula'  of  the  substances)  the 
caloric  effect  is: 

NaOHaq  + HCljiq  = Na(  haq  + 1 1 2^  ^ d‘  1 3.  e Cal. 
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However,  when  the  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  a dilute  solution  of  the  base,  the  equation  is  as  follows: 


Na0Haq  + HClgas  = NaClaq  + H20  + 31.1  Cal. 

We  thus  obtain  13.7  Cal.  as  before,  but  increased  by  the  heat  of 
solution  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  in  a large  amount  of  water, 
viz.,  17.4  Cal. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  chemical  compounds  must  be  equal 
to  their  heat  of  decomposition,  but  have  the  opposite  sign.  AVere 
this  not  the  case,  heat  would  be  lost  or  gained  when  a compound 
is  formed  and  then  decomposed  so  as  to  return  to  the  original  con- 
dition, and  such  a result  would  be  at  variance  wth  the  Law  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  formation  of  most  comj)ounds 
heat  is  generated,  but  that  in  many  cases  heat  is  absorbed,  t'hem- 
ical  actions  of  the  first  sort  are  called  exothermic,  those  of  the 
second  endothermic,  reactions.  An  e.xample  of  the  second  sort 
is  the  synthesis  of  chlorine  monoxide: 

2Cl  + 0 = Cl20gas-15.1  Cal. 

98.  For  the  determination  of  the  caloric  effect  various  methods  are  in 
use.  Only  those  actions  are  suitable  for  thermochemical  measurements 
which  complete  themselves  quickly.  In  measuring  the  caloric  effect  in 
the  case  of  liquids  or  solutions,  as,  for  example,  the  heat  of  neutralization 
of  acids  and  bases,  the  heat  of  solution  or  of  dilution,  etc.,  an  ordinary 
calorimeter  is  generally  used,  such  as  is  employed  in  physics  for  the 
method  of  mixtures,  the  same  precautions  being  taken  in  order  to  secure 
accurate  results. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  a substance  is  usually  measured  with  the 
calorimetric  bomb  of  Berthelot-M.\hler.  This  is  the  usual  method  with 
organic  compounds. 

99.  The  Law  of  HESS.  The  entire  caloric  effect  (the  whole 
aviount  of  energy)  -produced  by  the  transformation  of  one  chemical 
system  into  another  is  independent  of  all  intennediate  stages. 

This  law  is  a direct  consetjuence  of  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  If  Hess’s  law  did  not  hold,  energy  would 
have  to  be  gained  or  lost  in  the  transition  from  one  system  to 
another  and  the  subsecpient  return  to  the  initial  condition,  wliich 
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is  contradictory  to  the  above  principle.  A few  examples  will 
serve  to  make  this  law  more  clearly  understood. 

(a)  A dilute  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  can  be  prepared 
from  sodium  hydroxide,  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  various  ways. 
I'or  instance,  two  gram-molecules  of  the  base  can  be  treated  at 
once  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  or  one  gram-molecule  of  the 
base  can  be  mixed  with  the  acid  at  first  and  the  second  added 
afterward.  Accordingly  we  get  the  following  caloric  effecls: 


(1)  2Na()H  All2S()4aq  — Na2S04aq  — 2H2O  = 31.4  Cal. 

121  i ^ d"  ll2S04aq  — NaHS04aq  — 142^1  ~ 14.  <5 

( NaOlIaq-p  NaHiSOqaq  — Na2SC)4aq  — II2O  = 16.  G5 


Total... 31.4  Cal. 


(b)  From  ammonia,  hydrogen  chloride  and  water  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride,  N 114(1,  can  be  prepared,  either  by 
letting  dry  ammonia  gas  combine  vith  dry  hydrogen  chloride  gas 
and  dissolving  the  resulting  ammonium  chloride  in  water  or  l>y 
first  dissolving  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloritle  in  sej:>arate  j^or- 
tions  of  water  and  then  mixing  the  solutions.  In  the  first  case  we 
have  the  equations: 


NIl3gas  -f-  IlClgas  — NHqC'lsolid = 42 . 6 

NH4Clsolid  + aq  — NH4Claq = — 4.0 


38.6  Cal. 

in  the  second  case: 


NH3  4"aq  — NH3aq — 8.82 

HCl  + aq-HClaq =17.13 

NH3aq  4-  HClaq  - NH4Claq =12.45 


38.40  Cal. 

The  final  effects  in  the  two  cases  are  found  to  be  alike  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error. 

With  the  help  of  Hess’s  law  the  determination  of  the  caloric 
effect  is  rendered  possible  in  many  reactions  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  directly  or  are  unsuitable  for  calorimetric  measure- 
ments. In  general  this  is  done  by  making  thermochemical  meas- 
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iirements  for  a series  of  processes  in  which  the  reaction  plays  a 
part  and  finally  calculating  the  caloric  effect  of  the  reaction  as 
the  single  unknown,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  examples 
below. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  This  compound  can  be  formed  directly  from  its 
elements  (§  72),  but  the  reaction  is  unsuitable  for  thermochemicaJ 
study.  We  will  therefore  start  with  the  system,  H,  S,  and  (),  and 
consider  the  two  ways  by  which  it  can  form  water  and  suljihur 
dioxide:  (1)  hydrogen  and  sulphur  are  burned  directly  to  water 
and  sulphur  dioxide:  (2)  («)  hydrogen  and  sulphur  combine  and 
(6)  the  resulting  hydi  ogen  sulphide  is  burned  to  water  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  Since  we  started  with  the  same  system  and  in  the  end 
reached  the  same  result  in  each  case,  the  caloric  effect  must  be  the 
same  according  to  Hess’s  law,  so  that,  if  we  measure  (1)  and  (26), 
we  can  equate  (1)  and  (2)  and  solve  for  (2a),  thus: 

Heat  of  combustion  of  2H  + heat  of  combustion  of  S = 
heat  of  formation  of  H^S  + heat  of  combustion  of  H2S. 

(2H  + 0-H20)  + (S  + 20-S0,)=  . 

(2H+S  -HoS)  + (H.S  + 30  -SO^  -H^O). 

68.0  + 69.26  = a; +133.46; 

•.  a-=(S+2H-H,S)  = 3.8. 

100.  In  using  these  values  of  the  heat  of  formation  and  heat  of 
decomposition  it  should  be  noted  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
amounts  of  heat  liberated  by  the  combination  of  atoms  to  form 
molecules,  but  that  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  the  molecules 
of  the  elements  (i.e.  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  break  these 
molecules  up  into  atoms)  is  always  included.  When,  for  example, 
chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  22.0  Cal. 
are  given  off.  That  which  is  measured  is  the  total  caloric  differ- 
ence between  the  initial  system  II2  + CI2  and  the  2HC1  formed 
from  it.  In  the  indirect  determination  of  a heat  of  formation 
with  the  help  of  Hess’s  law  the  calculated  caloric  effect  also 
includes  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  the  ele- 
ments. In  the  determination  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  hv<lrogen 
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sulpliide,  for  instance,  in  the  above  way  the  caloric  effect  of  the 
combustion  of  this  gas  is  composed  of  the  following  parts: 

2(211  + S - II2S)  + 3(20  - O2)  = 2SO2  + 2II2O  + p Cal. ; 
that  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  of  the  following: 


2(2H  - H2)  + (20  - O2)  = 2H2O  + q Cal. ; 


that  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  of 

(2S  - S2)  + 2(20  - O2)  = 2SO2  + r Cal.  ; 

(20  — O2),  etc.,  indicating  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  molecules 
of  the  elements. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  r + q—p.  Deduc- 
ing the  value  of  r-{-q—p  from  the  above  equations,  we  have 


r + <7  - p = (2S  - S2)  + 2(2H  - II2)  - 2f  2H  + S - IT2S) , 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  sulphur 
and  hydrogen  molecules  are  included  in  the  heat  of  formation 
found. 

Chemical  Affinity. 

loi.  When  a compound  is  formed,  we  attribute  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the  combining  sub- 
stances. The  term  ‘Aiffinity”  comes  down  from  an  age  when 
it  was  thought  that  only  those  substances  could  combine  with 
one  another  which  were  in  a certain  agreement  with  each  other 
(were  “ in  love  with  each  other,”  as  Empedocles  and  later  also 
Glauber  expressed  it). 

This  affinity  was  originally  considered  as  a force.  Thomsen, 
for  example,  defined  it  as  the  force  which  holds  the  parts  of  a 
compound  togethei-.  Concerning  the  magnitude  of  this  force 
our  knoMdedge  was  for  a long  time  only  qualitative.  If  the 
substances  AB  and  C interacted  to  form  AC  and  B,  it  was  said 
that  the  affinity  of  A for  C Avas  greater  than  that  of  A for  B. 
('omparativc  study  of  such  reactions  led  to  the  arrangement  of 
a scries  of  the  elements  in  decreasing  order  of  affinity;  but  the 
absolute,  or  even  relative,  magnitude  of  these  affinities  was 
as  it  were  a (dosed  l.ook.  H."V’ ' it  ’’'ns  a great  step  forward  when 
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Berthelot  developed  a method  of  measuring  affinity.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  quant  it}'  of  heat  liberated  in  the  formation  of  a 
chemical  compound  was  a measure  of  the  affinity  satisfied  by  the 
action.  Thus  affinity  came  to  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a force, 
but  as  an  amount  of  work.  We  know  that  when  water  is  decom- 
posed by  the  current  from  a dynamo,  work  must  be  done  in  order 
to  drive  the  dynamo  and  also  to  split  up  the  water  molecules; 
and,  conversely,  when  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite,  heat,  or  in 
other  words  energ}',  is  produced.  A mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  can  be  compared  with  a lifted  stone;  both  possess  potential 
energy.  When  the  stone  falls,  its  potential  energy  is  transformed 
into  kinetic  energy.  When  hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  the 
potential  energy  of  the  system  is  converted  into  heat.  Since  he 
regarded  this  heat  effect  as  a measure  of  the  driving  force  of  any 
chemical  reaction,  Berthelot  was  led  to  propose  his  principe 
du  travail  maximum , viz.,  that  of  all  the  chemical  processes  which 
can  proceed  without  the  application  of  energy  from  an  outside 
source  that  one  always  occurs  which  involves  the  greatest  evolu- 
tion of  heat. 

However,  this  principle  did  not  prove  to  be  universally  applic- 
able. The  very  existence  of  endothermic  compounds  is  at 
variance  with  it,  for  the  heat  effect  of  a reaction  involving  an 
endothermic  compoimd  would  be  greater  if  that  compound  were 
not  formed.  Further,  the  rapidly  increasing  numl^er  of  known 
equilibrium  reactions  throws  doubt  on  the  principle,  for,  if  in  an 
equilibrium  A->rB  the  direct  reaction  (-^)  is  exothermic, 

the  opposing  reaction  (<— ) must  be  endothermic. 

Yet,  even  though  the  principle  could  not  be  accepted  as  a 
general  truth,  chemists  had  to  admit  that  in  very  many  cases 
it  represented  the  facts,  that  is,  it  contained  a considerable 
amount  of  truth. 

V.\n’t  Hoff  succeeded  in  putting  things  in  their  proper 
light.  The  amount  of  heat  liberated  in  a chemical  reaction 
represents  the  total  change  of  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  this 
is  what  Berthelot  regarded  as  a measure  of  the  affinity.  ^’’.\N’T 
Hoff  rejected  this  notion  and  showed  that  it  is  the  '‘free  energy” 
gained  in  a reaction  which  must  be  regarded  as  a measure  of  the 
affinity.  By  “free  energy”  we  understand  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  which  the  reaction  is  capable  of  doing.  Xow,  in  order 
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to  measure  the  force  with  which  an  action  tends  to  proceed, 
we  olten  make  use  of  an  opposing  force  of  knowm  magnitude, 
which  is  just  great  enough  to  stop  the  action.  If  this  opposing 
force  is  too  small,  the  internal  driving  force  of  the  system  will 
overpower  it  and  thereby  do  a certain  amount  of  work,  and  this 
amount  of  work  will  be  the  greater,  the  greatei'  the  counter  foi’ce 
that  is  overcome,  or  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  difference 
l)etween  this  counter  force  and  the  driving  force  of  the  system. 
For  measuring  affinity  we  can  thus  make  use  of  the  simple 
mechanical  notions  which  serve  for  the  measurement  of  forces 
in  general,  as,  for  instance,  in  an  ordinaiy  weighing.  We  oppose 
the  force  to  be  measured  with  another  of  known  but  variable 
magnitude  and  allow  the  latter  to  change  until  equilibrium  is 
established.  There  is  then  ccjuality  between  the  known  force 
and  the  force  to  be  measured. 

The  free  energy  is  in  general  not  equal  to  the  total  energ}^ 
that  comes  into  play  in  a reaction;  but  frequently  the  difference 
is  not  great,  as,  for  instance,  in  reactions  between  solid  com- 
pounds or  in  solution.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  excep- 
tions to  Berthelot’s  principle  as  well  as  the  reason  for  its 
agreement  with  experiment. 

The  total  energy-content  of  a body  consists,  according  to  Helm- 
holtz, of  free  and  bound  energy.  The  free  energy  alone  is  capable 
of  transformation  into  other  forms  of  work.  The  bound  energy  is 
involved  in  such  changes  as  those  of  state.  When  ice  melts  a con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  which  cannot  be  transformed 
into  work,  but  only  seems  to  increase  the  molecular  movements  of  the 
water  molecules.  The  bound  energy  of  water  is  therefore  greater  than 
that  of  ice  at  the  same  temperature.  Similarly,  there  are  various  other 
processes  where  the  bound  energy  is  changed. 

It  can  be  proved  theoretically  that  in  every  action  proceeding  of  its 
own  accord  the  free  energy  must  decrease. 

In  the  case  of  an  exothermic  reaction  the  evolution  of  heat  is  due 
in  part  to  the  decrease  of  the  free  energy  of  the  system.  Further,  the 
bound  energy  can  at  the  same  time  either  bo  partly  converted  into 
heat,  remain  unchanged,  or  increase  less  than  the  decrease  of  free 
energy  calls  for;  however,  if  the  decrease  of  free  energy  in  a reac- 
tion is  less  than  the  increase  of  bound  energy,  the  whole  caloric 
effect  must  be  negative,  which  is  say,  that  the  reaction  is  endo- 
thermic. 
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For  the  measurement  of  affinity  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
determine  this  maximum  work  or  free  energy  which  is  involved 
in  chemical  reactions.  Two  means  are  availal)le,  one  the  deter- 
mination of  the  electromotive  force  that  can  be  created  by  it, 
and,  secondly,  the  determination  of  the  equilibrium  constant  of 
the  reaction  in  question. 

We  shall  learn  in  the  chapter  on  electrochemistry  that 
reactions  can  in  many  cases  be  conducted  so  as  to  produce  an 
electric  current.  If  the  reaction  is  reversible,  it  can  be  l)rought 
to  a stop  by  sending  a current  of  the  same  energy  through  the 
system  in  the  opposite  dii’ection.  The  energy  of  an  electric 
current  is  represented  by  the  protluct  of  two  factors,  the  amount 
of  electricity  (expressed  in  coulombs)  and  the  electromotive 
force  (expressed  in  volts).  Now  the  decomposition  of  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  each  compound  requires,  accoixling  to  Faraday’s 
law,  the  same  amount  of  electricity,  namely,  90,540  coulombs 
per  equivalent  weight;  whence  it  follows  that  the  electromotive 
force  must  be  proportional  to  the  affinity ; in  other  words,  that 
the  electromotive  force  is  a measure  of  the  affinity.  Accoi'dingly, 
the  affinity  which  seeks  to  bring  about  a chemical  transfonnation 
must  be  opposed  by  an  electromotive  force  just  great  enough 
to  prevent  the  reaction.  This  electromotive  force  is  then  the 
exact  measure  of  the  affinity  whose  action  it  prevents. 

The  free  energy  or  maximum  amount  of  work  which  the 
reaction  produces  is  accordingly  equal  to  the  energy  of  the 
electric  current  produced. 

The  second  general  method  for  measuring  affinity  is  applicable 
in  all  cases  involving  a chemical  equilibrium.  We  learn  from 
thermodynamics  that  the  equilibrium  constant  K and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work  A done  by  the  reaction,  bear  the  following 
relation  to  each  other: 

A = RT\ogeK, 

when  unit  concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances  are  in- 
volved. R is  the  gas  constant  (§  35)  and  T the  absolute 
temperature.  K is  also  dependent  on  (i.e.,  a function  of)  the 
temperature. 

The  student  will  find  it  interesting  to  learn  from  the  ap- 
propriate text-books  of  physical  chemistry  how  these  two 
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niethodc>  are  utilized  for  the  ^ calculation  of  affinity  in  a variety 
of  t?pecial  cases. 

The  Displacement  of  Equilibrium. 

102.  When  two  systems  are  in  equilibrium  with  each  other 
(e.g.,  21l2  + 02^2H20),the  position  of  this  equilibrium  is  depend- 
ent on  various  circumstances.  The  relationship  is  expressed  by 
the  rule  of  Le  Chatelieu: 

When  any  system  is  in  physical  or  chemical  equilibrium,  a 
chanije  in  one  of  its  equilibrium  factors  produces  a change  in  the 
system,  ivhose  effect  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  former  change. 

This  rule,  or  theorem,  which  can  lie  called  the  principle  of  the 
resistance  of  the  reaction  to  the  action,  furnishes  us  with  a con- 
venient means  of  foretelling  in  many  instances  the  direction  which 
a reaction  will  follow.  Some  examples  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  rule. 

(1)  When  a system  of  water  and  ice  is  subjected  to  increased 
pressure,  the  ice  melts;  that  is,  that  process  goes  on  which  involves 
a contraction,  for  lyy  this  contraction  the  system  diminishes  the 
pressure  exerted  on  it. 

(2)  Monoclinic  sulphur,  when  compressed  near  the  transition 
point  (the  temperature  of  equilibrium  for  ordinary  pressure),  passes 
over  into  rhombic  sulphur,  since  this  process  involves  a lessening 
of  volume,  and  in  the  end  also  a diminution  of  pressure,  as  in  the 
previous  case. 

(d)  M’hen  a solution  is  diluted  the  osmotic  pressure  decreases 
according  to  Boyle’s  law;  in  the  case  of  a solution  of  an  electro- 
lyte dilution  will  be  followed  by  further  dissociation,  since  this 
increases  the  osmotic  pressure. 

(4)  When  a liquid  is  heated,  more  vapor  is  formed;  since  the 
vaiiorization  absorbs  heat  its  effect  is  opposite  to  that  of  the 
heating. 

(o)  In  partially  dissociatetl  N^O.,  an  increase  of  pressure  drives 
back  the  dis.sociation,  while  diminution  of  ])ressure  increases  the 
dissociation.  The  former  change  carries  with  it  a pressure 
deci-ease.  the  latter  a pressure  increase. 

103.  \'an’t  Hoff’s  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium  is  a special 
case  of  Le  Ch atelier’s  rule,  but  was  derived  from  thermodynamics 
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independently.  It  sa}'s:  An  equilibrium  between  two  different 
states  of  matter  (systems)  displaces  itself  under  constant  pressure  by 


faff 

rise 


of  temperature  to  that  one  of  the  two  systems  whose  formation 


heat.  A few  examples  will  ser\^e  to  make  this  clear. 

absorbs 

(1)  Rhombic  sulphur  V)ecomes  monoclinic  when  heated  above 
the  transition  point,  since  heat  is  absorbed  by  this  transition. 
Below  this  temperature  the  inverse  transition  takes  place. 
(Ordinary  pressure  is  assumed  in  each  case.)  The  reaction 
works  in  opposition  to  the  temperature  cliange  produced  from 
without. 

(2)  A salt  whose  heat  of  solution  is  negative  (saltpetre)  dis- 
solves to  a greater  degree  if  the  temperature  rises.  If  its  heat  of 
solution  is  positive,  a rise  of  temperature  causes  a separation  from 
solution.  (§  235). 

This  principle  leads  to  a further  very  remarkable  deduction. 
Since  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  requires  the  displacement 
of  the  equilibrium  in  the  direction  of  that  system  which  is  foimied 
with  absorption  of  heat, endothermic  reactions  must  predominate  at 
high  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  exothermic  reactions  must 
be  generally  associated  with  low  temperatures.  From  the  mathe- 
matical formulation  of  the  principle  it  follows  that  at  the  absolute 
zero  all  reactions  must  be  exothermic.  At  the  prevailing  room  tem- 
perature, which  is  not  so  very  far — approximately  300° — above 
the  absolute  zero,  most  reactions  are  still  exothermic,  although 
endothermic  reactions  do  occur  (formation  of  CljO,  etc.).  At 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  (2000-2500°)  exothermic 
compounds  are  mostly  incapable  of  existence,  endothermic  com- 
pounds being  obtained.  We  saw  above  that  ozone  and  h}-drogen 
peroxide,  both  endothermic,  are  formed  at  a very  high  tempera- 
ture (§§  36  and  3S) ; and  we  shall  later  see  that  the  endothermic 
compounds  nitric  oxide  (§§  120  and  127)  and  acetylene  (§  180) 
can  be  synthesized  in  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc. 


Passive  Resistances. 

104.  A reaction  can  only  proceed  of  itself  in  case  it  yields  free 
energy.  It  could  no  more  do  otherwise  than  a stone  could  fly 
up  into  the  air.  Still  we  observe  that  certain  reactions  wliich 
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woiild  imdoiibtcclly  liberate  free  energy  do  not  occur.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  to  assume  that  circumstances  can  arise  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  a strictly  possible  naiction.  Such  hindei'ing 
conditions  can  be  comprehensively  termed  passive  resistances. 
Their  effect  is  noticed,  for  instance,  in  the  retarding  of  reaction 
velocity,  especially  at  low  temperatures.  We  saw  an  example  of 
this  in  § 12  in  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Moreover 
Pictet  has  shown  that  sodium,  which  reacts  rather  vigoi-ously 
with  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  floats  on  it  quietly  at 
— <S0°  without  any  apparent  reaction;  even  concentrated  hjMi’o- 
chloric  acid  and  maible  do  not  react  upon  each  other,  or  at 
least  only  very  slowly,  when  they  ai'e  cooled  to  a low  tempei-a- 
tiire.  In  general,  the  reaction  velocity  lessens  as  the  temperature 
falls.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  in  many  cases  that  we  have  to 
attribute  the  non-occurrence  of  reactions  which  are  thermodynam- 
ically possible. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  variation  of  the  i-eaction  velocity 
with  the  temperature  may  in  general  be  expressed  thus:  when  the 
temperature  increases  arithmetically,  the  velocity  increases  geo- 
metrically. Experience  has  also  shown  that  a temperature  rise  of 
ten  degrees  in  the  neighborhood  of  room  temjieratiire  generally 
involves  about  a doubling  or  trebling  of  the  reaction  velocity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  an  exceedingly  important  role  the 
jiassive  resistances  above  referred  to  play  in  natin-e.  Were  it  not 
for  them,  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  and  the  oxidation  of 
metals,  etc.,  could  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures;  every- 
thing combustible  would  then  burn  and  there  could  be  no  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  the  earth. 

NITROGEN. 

105.  This  element  occurs  free  in  the  air,  which  contains  about 
80%  nitrogen  and  20%  oxygen.  In  combination,  it  is  found  in  the 
salts  of  nitric  acid,  e.g.  saltpetre,  and  also  in  the  albuminoids, 
which  form  an  important  constitutent  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms. 

Nitrogen  can  be  easily  isolated  from  the  air  by  removing  the 
oxygen.  This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  Phosphorus, 
when  burned  in  the  air,  absorbs  the  oxygen  to  form  phosphorus 
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pentoxide,  and  the  residual  gas,  aside  from  slight  admixtures 
(§  110),  is  nitrogen.  Again,  air  can  be  passed  over  heated  copper 
hi  a hnely  divided  condition,  whereupon  copper  oxide  is  formed  and 
nitrogen  left. 


In  this  process  the  oxygen  of  the  air  soon  converts  all  the  copper  into 
copper  o.vide,  so  that  of  course  only  a limited  amount  of  nitrogen  can  thus 
be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  a given  amount  of  copper.  However,  if 
the  air  is  first  passed  through  ammonia  water,  the  process  can  be  carried 
on  continuously,  since  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  Allg,  constantly 
reduces  the  o.xidized  copper. 


Copper  can  also  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, if  it  is  treated  with  a solution  of  ammonia  and  arn- 
moniuni  carbonate.  Moist  phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  a volume  of  air  which  remains 
in  contact  with  pieces  of  phosphorus  for  some  minutes  loses  its 
oxygen.  An  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  also  has  the  ability  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  These  reactions  are 
made  use  of  in  gas  analysis. 

io6.  Pure  nitrogen  is  olitained  by  the  direct  decomposition  of 
cei'tain  of  its  compounds,  especially  by  heating  ammonium  nitrite. 

NH4N02  = N2  + 2H20. 


This  is  usually  accomplished  by  boiling  a solution  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  potassium  nitrite,  KNO2,  sal  ammoniac,  NH4CI,  and  potassium 
dichromate,  K2Cr207,  in  3 parts  of  water.  The  NH4CI  and  KNOj  react  to 
form  KCl  and^NH^NOa. 


By  heating  ammonium  chromate,  (NH4)2Cr04  (a  mixture  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  dichromate  is  more  convenient), 
nitrogen  is  also  set  free: 

IV2Cr207 + 2NH4CI = N2  + Cr203  + 2IvCl  + 4H2O. 

.\n  example  of  the  formation  of  nitrogen  by  the  indirect  decom- 
position of  its  compounds  is  the  reduction  of  nitrogen  oxides 
by  hot  copper: 


2NO  + 2Cu  = N2  + 2CuO. 
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Physical  Properties. — Nitrojj;eii  is  a colorless  and  tasteless  gas. 
Its  specific  gravity  based  on  air  is  0.0082,  its  density  compared 
with  hydrogen  is  therefore  1.3.93.  1 1.  X weighs  1.2.521  g.  at  0'^ 

and  700  nini.  It  is  one  of  the  most  diliicult  gases  to  condense, 
its  critical  temperature  being  —140°.  Its  boiling-point  is  —194°. 
At  —214°  it  becomes  solid.  It  is  only  slightly  .soluble  in  water, 
even  less  so  than  oxygen. 


Chemical  Properties. — Nitrogen  is  chemically  very  indifferent; 
it  unites  with  no  clement  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  at  higher 
temperatures  with  only  a few.  Boron,  silicon,  titanium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  chromium  and  also  certain  rare 
elements  combine  directly  with  nitrogen  at  red  heat,  forming 
nitrides.  The  direct  union  of  nitrogen  with  a large  number 
ot  elements,  notably  metals,  is  best  accomplished  by  a sfX'cial 
experimental  arrangement,  as  follows;  In  a liejuid  mixture  of  90'  ^ 
argon  and  10%  nitrogen  an  electric  arc  is  produced  between  a silver 
anode  and  the  element  concerned.  The  low  temperature  of  the 
bath  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrides  formed  in  the  arc. 

Nitrogen  unites  with  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  induc- 
tion sparks  directly  (reddish  brown  XOj  being  formed);  with 
hydrogen  it  combines  in  a similar  way.  When  a mixtuie  of 
liN'drogen  and  nitrogen,  together  with  a few  drops  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  is  introduced  into  a tube  over  mercury 
and  induction  sparks  are  sent  through,  clouds  of  ammonium 
chloride,  NH^Cl,  are  produced,  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  having 
united  to  form  ammonia,  NII^.  These  last  two  reactions  and 
the  fact  that  nitrogen  is  not  able  to  support  combustion  .serve  for 
the  identification  of  nitrogen  gas. 

The  molecule  of  nitrogen  consists  of  two  atoms,  this  having 
been  demonstrated  in  the  same  way  as  for  oxygen  and  other  gaseous 
elements. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

107.  The  air  was  regarded  as  an  element  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  finally  developed  from  the  investigations 
of  Priestley  and  Lavoisier  that  it  is  not  a simple  body.  The 
correct  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  led  to  this 
conclusion. 

Before  Lavoisier’s  time  the  ex]ilanation  of  the  phenomena  of  eoni' 
bustion  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  jiresent  one.  It  was  then  thought 
that  all  combustible  or  oxidizable  substances  had  a common  constituent, 
phlogiston.  According  to  this  theory,  which  was  presented  by  Stahl 
(1660-1734),  the  combustion  of  a body  is  due  to  the  escape  of  jihlogiston. 
Tf  this  occurs  in  a violent  manner  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  fire.  4'he 
more  inflammable  a substance  is,  the  more  phlogiston  it  was  sui)posed  to 
contain.  Sul{)hur,  i)hosphorus,  carbon  and  hydrogen  therefore  ranked 
as  being  very  rich  in  phlogiston.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  this  phlogiston 
opinions  were  decidedly  different.  At  various  times  experiments  were 
performed  with  the  hope  of  isolating  the  substance.  For  a while  it  was 
thought  with  Cavendish  that  hydrogen  was  pure  phlogiston. 

The  prevailing  ideas  were  as  follows:  Substances  that  p'ossess  much 
phlogiston  can  transfer  it  to  those  which  have  none  or  very  little.  The 
metals,  for  example,  are  substances  that  contain  a certain  amount  of 
phlogiston,  which  the\^  give  off  on  being  heated  in  the  air;  by  this  jirocess 
they  are  changed  to  calxes  (now  called  oxides),  which  contain  no  phlogis- 
ton. When  one  of  these  calxes  is  heated  with  carbon  or  In'drogen,  it 
absorbs  phlogiston  from  them  and  is  changed  back  again  to  the  metal. 
The  fact  that  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  any  other  inflammable  substance 
soon  ceases  to  burn  when  it  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  space  was  cxjilained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  air  has  then  become  so  saturated  with  phlogis- 
ton that  the  latter  can  no  longer  escape  from  the  burning  body. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  this  theory  led  men  to  view  many  jihenom- 
ena  from  a common  standpoint  and  undoubtedly  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  advancement  of  chemistiy.  So  long  as  the  ])henomena  of 
burning  were  regarded  in  that  light,  there  was  no  occasion  to  doubt  the 
elemental  nature  of  air.  They  believed  that  liodies  lose  something  when 
they  are  burned,  while  we  now  know  that  on  the  contraiy  something  is 
taken  up  from  the  air.  The  great  mistake  of  the  phlogiston  theory  was, 
that  it  did  not  regard  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  burned  body;  as  soon 
as  Lavoisier  and  others  drew  attention  to  this  most  important  fact,  the 
jihlogiston  theory  could  no  longer  be  upheld. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1774,  Priestley  had  discovered  oxygen,  which 
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he  himself  regarded  as  air  devoid  of  phlogiston  (“  dephlogistieated  air  ”) ; * 
L.vvoisieu,  however,  recognized  this  substance  as  the  essential  principle 
of  all  burning  and  oxidation.  It  now  required  only  a step  to  reach  the 
conception  that  air  is  not  an  element,  but  contains  another  gas  in  addition 
to  oxygen,  and  that  this  gas  does  not  support  combustion.  The  ex))cri- 
ment  by  which  Lavoisier  demonstrated  this  has  been  already  describad 
(§  G)-  Ly  measuring  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  remained  after  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  hot  mercury  he  was  able  to  determine  fairly 
accuratt'ly  the  composition  of  air. 

io8.  Constituents  of  the  Atmosphere. — Besides  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  air  contains  argon  and  the  other  elements  described  in 
§ lit),  hydrogen,  and  also  variable  amounts  of  water  vai)oi\ 
carbon  dioxide  (very  nearly  0.04%  on  the  average),  ammonia, 
ozone,  and  j^erhaps  hydrogen  jieroxide  (the  last  three  in  extremely 
small  (pumtities).  Incidentally  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gases 
are  found  in  the  air  (c.g.,  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes).  T1k‘ 
lower  strata  of  air  always  contain  floating  dust  particles,  microbes, 
etc. 

Analysis  of  Air. — The  proportional  amounts  of  ox5^gen  and 
nitrogen  in  carefully  dried  air,  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  etc.,  liavi* 
been  repeatedly  determined  with  all  due  precaution.  According 
to  the  method  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault  this  can  be  done 
as  follows: 

The  tube,  ah  (Fig.  34),  containing  copper  turnings  is  connected 
with  the  globe,  F,  all  air  having  been  removed  from  both.  The  end 
of  the  tube  marked  h is  attached  to  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
C,  B and  A,  which  are  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapor  from  the  inflowing  air.  The  globe,  F,  is  first  carefully 
weighed  without  air.  Thereupon  the  tube  is  heated  by  means  of  a 
furnace  and  a slow  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  it  to 
the  globe  by  partially  opening  the  stop-cocks  n and  r,  the  oxygen 
being  meanwhile  asborbed  by  the  hot  cojiper.  By  subsequently 
weighing  the  globe  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains  can 
be  determined  and  by  weighing  the  tube  before  and  after  we  can 


* From  the  letters  and  laboratory  notes  of  Scheele,  published  by  Baron 
Nordenskiold  (Stockholm,  1892"),  it  is  evident  tliat  oxygen  was  known  to 
Scheele  sooner  than  to  Priestlev;  he  called  it  ” Fexierluft."  However,  this 
discovery  did  not  seem  to  lead  him  any  nearer  than  Priestley  to  a correct 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  buniing. 
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find  the  amount  of  oxygen.  In  this  way  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to 
nitrogen  in  air  can  be  ascertained. 


Fig.  :U. — An.\. lysis  of  Aik. 


Another  method  is  the  eudiometric  method.  A known  volume 
of  air  is  mixed  witli  a sufficient  known  volume  of  pure  (electro- 
lytic) hydrogen.  On  allowing  an  electric  spark  to  pass  through, 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Inasmuch  as  2 vols.  hydrogen  combine 
with  1 vol.  oxygen,  one-third  of  the  volume  that  disappeared  must 
have  been  oxygen. 

log.  These  and  other  methods  of  investigation  have  shown  that 
the  composition  of  the  air  is  nearly  constant.  In  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  at  the  highest  altitudes  which  balloons  have 
reached,  it  consists  of 

20.81%  oxygen  and  79.19%  nitrogen  by  volume;  and 
23.01%  “ “ 70.99%  “ weight. 

The  observed  variations  from  this  ratio  amount  to  hardly  ±0.1%. 
^Moreover,  the  composition  does  not  appear  to  change  with  time; 
our  present  analyses  agi’ee  with  those  of  Dumas  and  Doussingault 
made  in  1841. 

This  result  seems  surprising  at  first  thought,  because  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  are  constantly  being  removed  from  the  air  and  again 
returned  to  it  and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  indeed  it  is  rather 
an  improbability,  that  the  losses  and  gains  will  exactly  balance. 
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The  oxygen  passes  through  the  following  cycle:  Free  oxygen 
is  consumed  in  all  sorts  of  oxidations  of  which  the  mineralization 
of  organic  matter  is  the  most  important.  By  the  term  ‘^minerali- 
zation is  meant  the  oxidation  of  the  residues  of  plants  and 
animals  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  aid  of  bacilli.  The 
carbon  of  these  residues  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide;  the  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  sulphur  and  other  elements  return  to  the 
“mineral”  state,  as  nitrates,  sulphates,  etc.  Along  with  this 
process  there  are  the  other  ox^^gen-consuming  processes  of  the 
respiration  of  animals  and  plants  and  the  bui'iiing  of  fuels,  carbon 
dioxide  being  formed  in  all  cases.  This  carbon  dioxide  is  em- 
ployed by  the  plants  in  their  process  of  assimilation,  the  oxvgen 
in  it  being  again  given  back  to  the  air.  It  will  therefore  depend 
on  the  relative  magnitude  of  this  process  as  to  whether  just  as 
much  oxygen  gets  back  into  the  air  as  was  previously  taken  up  in 
the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  oxygen  which  serves  for 
other  oxidations  does  not  necessarily  return  to  the  air. 

Different  investigators  have  attempted  to  estimate  tlie  amount  of 
carbon  which  annually  enters  into  the  cycle  of  organic  life.  Dubois 
calculated  that  every  year  the  plants  assimilate  118.5  million  million 
Ivilograms  CO2,  which  is  almost  vo  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  amount  of  CO2  given  off  by  the  entire  animal  world  is 
estimated  at  2.5  million  million  kilograms,  which  brings  us  to  the 
startlmg  result  that  only  about  2%  of  the  existing  plant  material  is 
engaged  in  the  cycle  with  the  animal  life.  All  the  rest  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  required  by  the  plants  comes  from  the  process  of  mineralization. 
The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  the  burning  of  coal,  etc.,  is 
estimated  by  Credner  at  1.3  million  million  kilograms. 

Nitrogen  passes  through  a cycle  too.  Most  of  the  nitrogen 
that  occurs  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  in  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues  remains  in  the  combined  state  after  the  death  of 
the  organism,  either  as  ammonia  or  as  nitric  acid  or  in  other  nitro- 
genous products.  During  the  process  of  decay  the  combined 
nitrogen  is  partially  liberated;  in  the  burning  of  plant  and  animal 
remains  all  of  it  is  set  free.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  ])lants,  the 
Lcguminos(v,  are  able  by  symbiosis  with  bacteria  to  absorb  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air  directl3^  There  are  also  bacteria  which, 
acting  alone,  can  assimilate  nitrogen.  ^Moreover,  in  storms  some 
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nitrogen  combines  with  oxygen,  and  again,  silent  electric  discharges, 
such  as  must  frequently  pass  between  earth  and  clouds,  cause  the 
nitrogen  to  enter  into  combination.  Here  the  cpiestion  again 
arises  whether  as  much  comes  back  to  the  air  as  goes  out. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  sufficiently  clear  tliat  it  would 
be  a mere  coincidence  if  exactly  as  much  ox5^gen  should  liappcn 
to  be  withdrawn  as  is  given  back.  Approximate  compensation 
probabl}^  takes  place,  l)ut,  even  if  it  should  not,  the  atmospliere  is 
so  vast  that  its  composition  would  be  only  sliglitly  affected  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  following  calculation  Avill  convince  one  of  the  soundness  of  this 
argument;  The  normal  atmospheric  pressure  is  700  mm.  mercuiy;  this 
is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  air  and  the  moisture  in  it.  Cranted  that  the 
pressure  of  the  latter  averages  10  mm.,  we  have  750  mm.  left  for  the 
pressure  of  the  air  itself;  i.e.  the  weight  of  the  air  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
layer  of  mercury  750  mm.  thick  extending  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  weight  can  be  calculated  thus:  The  volume  of  the  sjjace 
between  two  concentric  spheres  is  dr/fh-,  if  R is  the  radius  of  the  inner 
sphere,  and  r the  thickness  of  that  space.  The  radius  of  the  earth  {R) 
is,  on  the  average,  0,370,284  m.;  r is  0.75  m.;  therefore,  taking  into 
consideration  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  (13.59),  we  have  for  the 
desired  weight  of  mercury  or  air  5.2X10‘*  kilograms.  Since  1 m.'* 
air  at  0°  and  700  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.2932  kg.,  the  above  weight 
corresponds  to  a volume  of  air  of  4x10'*  m.*  (at  0°  and  700  mm.) 
or  4X10'®  = 8X10”  m.®  of  oxygen,  fei  comparison  with  this  the  amount 
of  oxygen  which  is  withdraAvm  from  the  air  in  breathing,  burning,  etc.,  is 
very  small,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  on  the  preceding  page  for 
the  quantities  used  by  animals  and  plants.  Since,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  assimilative  process  of  the  plants  yields  a considerable  amount  in 
addition,  the  vari;itions  i:i  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  must 
obviously  be  imperceptible  with  our  present  analytical  methods. 

The  a i r i s a m i X t u r e.  It  cannot  be  a compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  ratio  of  nitrogen 
to  oxygen  is  different  than  it  would  be  for  a compound  of  the 
two  elements,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  to  correspond 
to  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  or  a multiple  of  the  same;  (2) 
by  mixing  nitrogen  and  ox3^gen  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  exist  in 
air  a synthetical  air  is  obtained  wiiich  is  in  every  respect  like  tliat 
around  us.  (This  excludes  the  possibility  of  air  containing  a per- 
ceptible amount  of  a compound  of  the  two  elements  in  additioii  to 
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free  nitrogen  and  fi'ee  oxygen.)  (3)  The  ratio  of  the  solubilities 
of  tiu'  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  Ihiiiids  is  the  same 
as  tliat  calculatc'd  from  the  solubilities  of  the  pure  gases  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  after  taking  into  account  their  partial  pressures. 
This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  air  contained  a compound  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen;  (4)  when  li(piid  air  boils  the  fir.st  part  of 
the  distillate  is  chiefly  nitrogen. 

The  Uqu(j'(icti())i  of  air  is  now  carried  on  in  commerce.  The 
methods  used  by  Lixde  and  by  Ha.mcsox  are  based  on  the  same 
j)rinci[)le,  namely,  cooling  the  air  by  expansion.  Further  details 
may  be  found  in  text-books  on  physics. 

Lupiid  air  is  very  mobile  and  has  a bluish  tint.  It  is  usually 
somewhat  cloudy  because  of  suspended  particles  of  ice  (congealed 
atmospheric  moisture)  and  solid  carbon  dioxide.  These  may  be 
remo\’ed  by  filtration  thrf)ugh  filter-paper.  It  boils  at  about 
— 100°.  It  is  now  extensiveh'  used  in  jiroducing,  ami  demonstrat- 
ing the  effects  of,  very  low  tem])eratures.  When  carbon  dioxide, 
for  example,  is  led  into  a flask  containing  Ikiuid  air,  it  falls  in 
the  solid  form  like  snow-flakes.  In  spite  of  its  low  temperature 
li([uid  air  can  be  poured  upon  the  hand  without  danger;  it  does 
not  even  feel  cold  (on  account  of  the  Leydexfrost  phenomenon). 
Lkpud  air  is  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  gaseous  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  containing  about  50%.  If  a glowing  S]dinter  is 
dipped  into  the  liquid,  the  wood  begins  to  luirn  very  vigorously^ 
producing  a violent  reaction.  It  can  be  preserved  for  a rather 
long  time  in  vacuum  flasks.  By  fractional  distillation  of  liquid 
air  practical!}'  pure  ox}'gen  and  nitrogen  can  be  obtained. 
According  to  Erdmann  pure  nitrogen  is  obtained  in  the  cooling 
down  of  licpiid  air,  whereupon  nitrogen  crystallizes  out. 

ARGON,  HELIUM  AND  COMPANION  ELEMENTS. 

no.  Argon.  Despite  the  fact  that  air  had  been  already 
anal}’zed  times  without  number,  it  was  first  tliscovered  in  the 
course  of  investigations  by  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  in  1894  that 
there  are  other  elements  in  the  air  than  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
One  of  these,  named  argon  by  its  discoverers,  is  even  found  to 
the  extent  of  0.9%  by  volume,  or  1.2%  by  weight.  It  was 
on  account  off  its  extraordinary  resemblance  to  nitrogen  that  it 
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^vas  so  long  overlooked.  The  first  indication  of  its  presence  was 
the  observation  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitrogen  isolated 
from  the  air  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  nitrogen  ])re- 
])ared  from  ammonium  nitrite  and  other  compounds.  1 liter  of 
nitrogen  from  air  weighed  1.2572  g.,  while  the  same  amount  from 
cliemical  compounds  weighed  1.2521  g.,  in  both  cases  at  0°  and 
7()0  mm.  There  must  therefore  be  another  gas  heavier  than 
nitrogen,  mixed  in  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  for  obtaining  argon  from  the 
air  is  to  heat  air  with  a mixture  of  1 g.  magnesium,  0.25  g. 
sodium  and  5 gr.  freshly  ignited  lime.  On  account  of  the  high 
temperature  free  calcium  is  formed: 

Mg  + CaO  = MgO  + Ca, 

and  it  is  in  such  a finely  divided  condition  that  it  absorbs  oxygen 
greedily  and  also  nitrogen,  so  that  only  argon  is  left. 

Argon  can  also  be  isolated  with  the  help  of  calcium  carl)ide. 
When  calcium  carbide  (better,  mixed  with  10%  calcium  chloi-ide) 
is  brought  in  contact  with  air  at  about  <S00°,  it  absorbs  l)oth 
oxygen  and  nitrogen: 

2CaC2  + O2  = 2CaO  + 4C ; CaC^  + = CaCN'2  + C. 

This  is  a suitable  method  for  preparing  ai’gon  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

After  argon  had  been  once  discovered  it  was  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  atmosphere;  some  mineral  waters  contain  it  in  solution, 
certain  rare  minerals  yield  it  when  heated,  etc. 

Argon  is  a colorless,  odorless  gas,  having  a vapor  densit}*  of 
19.957.  It  has  been  condensed  to  a coloi'less  liquid,  that  boils  at 
— 186.9°,  by  cooling  with  boiling  oxygen  and  compressing  to  about 
50.6  atmospheres;  it  solidifies  at  — 189.6°.  It  is  somewhat  more' 
soluble  in  water  than  is  nitrogen  (0.05780  j)arts  in  1 vol.  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  pressure).  As  to  its  chemical  nature,  it  is  interest- 
ing that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  preparing  a compound  of  argon. 

It  is  certain  that  what  is  now  called  argon  is  neithei'  a mixture 
nor  a compound,  but  an  element.  The  boiling-])oint  and  the 
melting-point  are  constant,  and  the  vapor  ))ressui’e  of  argon  like-  ■ 
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wise remains  constant  during  tlie  liquefaction,  so  long  as  any  gas 
is  present.  Moreover,  when  a certain  volume  of  argon  is  three- 
fourths  dissolved  in  water,  the  undissolved  gas  shows  exactly  the 
same  spectrum  as  the  dissolved.  All  of  the  above  are  charac- 


of  the  gas  in  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  reagents  is  a strong 
ai’gument  against  its  being  a compound. 

III.  After  the  discovery  of  argon  R.\msav  and  Tr.wers  detected  four 
other  rare  gases  in  tlie  atmosphere,  though  their  (luantity  is  very  small. 
These  are  helium,  neon,  krypton,  and  xenon.  In  a s})ectroscopic  inve.s- 
tigation  (§  26.'))  Norm.^.x  Lockykr  had  detected  in  the  atmosj)heres  of 
the  sun  and  many  fixed  stars  considerable  (juantities  of  a gas  unknown  on 
the  earth ; he  named  it  helium.  In  1895  K.vmsay  and  Travers  succeeded, 
howe\'er,  in  obtaining  it  in  small  amounts  on  heating  the  rare  mineral 
cleveite.  .Afterward  it  was  also  met  witli  as  a com])anion  of  argon  in 
certain  other,  chiefly  uraniferous,  minerals  as  well  as  in  mineral  springs, 
for  instance,  those  of  Bath;  and  at  last  it  was  also  discovered  in  the  air. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  helium  is  a colorless  gas.  It  is  of  all  gases  the 
most  difficult  to  condense;  yet  Kamerli.xgh  Oxxes  recently  achieved 
the  task.  Helium  boils  at  ^4°  absolute  temperature  (— 269°C.).  By 
quickly  evaporating  it  a temperature  of  ^1.5°  absolute  was  reached, 
which  is  the  lowest  thus  far  attained.  The  critical  pressure  is  ^.3  atmos- 
pheres.  In  water  helium  is  less  soluble  than  argon . Its  relation  to  radium 
is  discussed  below  in  connection  with  the  latter  element. 

Helium  and  neon  (O.OOOSG  wt.  % of  air)  are  found  in  the  most  volatile 
part  of  liquid  air.  Dewar  proved  that  helium  and  neon  can  be  isolated 
directly  from  the  air  by  bringing  the  air  in  contact  with  ignited  charcoal 
at  —185°.  The  charcoal  has  the  curious  property  of  condensing  in  its 
pores  all  the  other  gases  of  the  air,  and  a gaseous  residue  is  here  obtained 
which  shows  clearly  the  spectral  lines  of  He  and  Ne. 

While  helium  and  neon  were  found  in  the  most  volatile  part  of  the  air, 
k r y p t o n and  xenon  were  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
residue,  after  a large  quantity  of  liquid  air  had  been  allowed  to  evaporate 
.slowly.  Their  separation  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  krypton 
.still  has  a rather  large  vapor  tension  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air, 
while  the  vapor  tension  of  xenon  is  then  imperceptible. 

Both  these  elements  occur  only  in  extremely  small  amounts  in  the 
atmosphere.  Krypton  makes  iq)  0.028%,  xenon  0.005%  (by  weight) 
of  the  air. 

In  the  following  table  some  of  the  data  of  these  elements  are  given. 
The  elements  form  a natural  group. 
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Helium. 

-\eoii. 

.\rfjon. 

Krypton. 

Xenon. 

Density  (0  = 16) 

1 , 9S 

10  1 

19.94 

41  4.3 

65. 1 

.\tomic  weight 

3 . 99 

20.2 

39 . <SS 

82.9 

130.2 

Boiling-point  at  760  mm.. . 

4°  abs. 

86.9°  a!),'^. 

121. 9°  abs. 

163.9°abs. 

These  gases  have  three  properties  in  common  whicii  are  worthy  of 
mention  here.  In  the  first  })lace  they  display  characteristic  spectral  lines 
in  Pluckek  tubes  (§  263),  whereby  it  has  been  possible  to  recognize  them 
and  to  judge  of  their  purity.  In  the  second  i)lace,  no  one  of  these 
elements  has  been  found  to  enter  into  combination  with  other  elements; 
they  may  therefore  be  considered  nullivalent.  In  the  third  place,  their 
molecule  consists  of  only  one  atom.  This  fact  could  not  be  discovered  in 
the  ordinary  way,  described  in  § § 33  and  34,  because  of  the  entire  absence 
of  compounds  for  investigation.  It  has,  however,  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain it  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  gases.  This  is^  the  amount  of  heat 
that  must  be  imparted  to  a gram  molecule  of  a gas  in  order  to  raise  its 
temperature  one  degree.  This  quantity  of  heat  differs,  according  as  the 
gas  is  under  constant  pressure  or  under  constant  volume.  It  is  greater 
in  the  first  case  because  under  constant  jiressure  the  gas  expands  on 
heating  and  so  does  work,  which  evidently  involves  an  exi)enditure  of 
heat.  We  saw  in  § 34  that  for  one  gram  molecule  of  a gas  the  equation 
PV  = 2T  is  applicable,  the  2T  expressing  in  calories  the  external  work 
done  when  a gas  under  constant  pressure  P increases  its  volume  by  V,  or 
when  a gas  being  generated  under  the  pressure  P comes  to  occupy  a 
volume  V.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  one  degree  we  have  PF  = 2(7'  + 1) ; 
for  each  gram  molecule  of  gas  e.xtra  work  is  therefore  done  equivalent  to 
2 calories.  The  molecular  heat  at  constant  pressure  is  thus  2 cal.  more 
than  that  at  constant  volume. 

From  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  molecular 
heat  of  a monatomic  gas  at  constant  pressure  is  5 cal.  At  constant 
volume  it  must  be  2 cal.  less,  or  3 cal.  The  ratio  of  these  quantities  of 
heat  is  therefore  5:3  = 1.66.  When  the  molecules  of  the  gas  consist  of 
more  than  one  atom,  more  heat  is  absorbed  for  the  same  rise  of  tem- 
perature, because  heat  is  then  used  not  onl}^  for  the  movement  of  the 
molecules,  but  also  for  that  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  ratio  then 
becomes  o+m:3+m,  if  m is  the  additional  heat.  The  resulting  ratio  is 
thus  less  than  1.66.  By  determining  this  ratio  (which  can  be  found  from 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  sound  in  the  gas  by  a well-known  physical 
formula)  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  gases  are  monatomic  or  poly- 
atomic. For  the  gases  of  this  group  the  ratio  v/as  found  to  be  1.66, 
proving  that  their  molecules  contain  only  one  atom. 
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Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 

1 1 2.  Until  recent  years  only  one  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  has  been  known,  viz.,  ammonia,  NH3.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  know  f i v e:  the  others  being hydrazuic 
acid,  N3II,  and  the  compounds  of  the  latter  with  ammonia  and  with 
hydrazine  (NHa-NgH  and  N3H4-N3H).  Of  these  five  compounds, 
however,  ammonia  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

AMMONIA. 

The  material  now  used  for  obtaining  ammonia  is  the  “ ammonia 
liquor of  the  gas-factories  and  coke  ovens.  The  gases  that 
are  given  off  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  are  passed  through 
water,  whicli  dissolves  tlie  ammonia. 

In  order  to  obtain  a pure  ammonia,  the  ammonia  liquor  is  heated  v.’ith 
milk  of  lime  and  the  expelled  ammonia  is  led  into  coneentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  way  crystallized  ammonium  sulphate  is  oljtained.  It  is 
purified  by  recrj'stallization  and  again  distilled  with  lime  to  recover  the 
free  ammonia. 

Ammonia  can  be  prepared  synthetically  by  the  following 
methods.  The  direct  synthesis  from  the  elements  was  given 
above  (§  107).  There  are  also  examples  of  its  formation  by  the 
direct  decomposition  of  its  compounds.  Thus  we  obtain  it  by 
heating  the  ammonia  compounds  of  certain  salts,  as  .rCaCL-yXI^ 
and  x'AgCl  • ^NH3.  A number  of  organic  compounds  yield  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  on  heating.  ^Moreover,  ammonia  results 
from  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  certain  nitrogen  compounds,  as, 
for  example,  when  nitric  acid,  IINO3,  comes  in  contact  with 
nascent  h}drogen  (generated  from  zinc  or  iron  filings  and  dilute' 
sulphuric  acid),  or  when  a mixture  of  nitric  oxide,  XO,  with 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  platinum  black: 

2X0  + 5H2  = 2XH3  -f  2HoO. 

The  formation  of  ammonia  hy  the  action  of  free  nitrogen  on 
hydrogen  compounds  has  not  been  brought  about,  but  the  gas  can 
be  produced  by  the  interaction  of  a hydrogen  compound  with  a 
nitrogen  compound.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the  decomposition 
of  magnesium  nitride  by  water: 

Mg.sXo  + BHoO  =2XH3  + 3MgO. 
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The  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  (fseces,  urine,  etc.)  evolves 
ammonia.  By  the  action  of  electric  .sparks  on  moist  air  am- 
monium nitrate  is  produced.  The.se  last  two  methods  of  for- 
mation are  responsible  for  the  .slight  traces  of  ammonia  in  the 
air. 

For  the  formation  of  ammonia  fi’om  calcium  cyanamide, 
see  Org.  Chem.,  § 2GG. 

Physical  Properties. — Ammonia  at  oi’dinary  temperatures  is 
a gas  with  a characteristic  odor,  that  excites  one  to  tears.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  S.5  (0=  IG)  or  0.5S9  (air  = 1) ; 1 1.  NII3  at  0°  and 
7G0  mm.  pressure  weighs  0.7G193  g.  It  can  be  easih"  liquefied;  it 
boils  at  —33.7°  and  becomes  solid  at  — 7.a°;  it  tlien  forms  white 
translucent  crystals.  It  is  extremely  solul)le  in  water;  at  0°  and 
normal  pre.ssure  1 vol.  H.^O  dissolves  IMS  vols.,  or  0.S75  parts  l)v 
weight,  of  XII3.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  ammonia 
in  water  grows  smaller  as  the  concentration  increa.ses.  The 
evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia  involves  a consideral)le  depre.s- 
sion  of  temperature.  This  is  the  princii)le  of  most  of  the  ice- 
machines  now  in  use. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  characteristic  iwoperty  of  this  coin- 
compound  is  that  it  combines  with  acids  directly  to  form  salts: 


NH3  -f  HCl  = NH4CI.  XH3  + HXO3  = XH4XO3. 

Ammonium  Ammonium 

chloride.  nitrate. 

2NII3  -f-  H2SO4  = (XH4)2S04. 

Ammonium 

sulphate. 


In  these  salts  (which  are  almost  all  readily  soluble  in  water) 
the  atomic  gi’oup  NH4  plays  the  part  of  a metal;  the}^  correspond 
in  every  respect  to  the  compounds  Kf’l,  KXO3,  I\2f^04,  etc.  The 
group,  or  radical,  XH4  lias  been  given  a iiarticular  name;  it  is 
called  ammonium.  More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to 
isolate  this  ammonium,  iDut  always  in  vain.  However,  when 
sodium  amalgam  comes  in  contact  with  a concentrated  ammo- 
nium chloride  .solution,  the  mercury  swells  to  a soft  spongv  mass 
that  rapidly  decomjioses  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  and  is  in  all  probability,  therefore,  ammonium  amal- 
gam. If  .sodium  amalgam  is  allowed  to  react  with  ammonium 
iodide  dis,soh-ed  in  liquid  ammonia  at  —39°,  a hard  metallic  mass 
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is  ol)tainod,  which  swells  witli  rising  teiiiperatiire  because  of  decom- 
[)Osition  into  mercury,  hydrogen  (1  a-oI.)  and  ammonia  (2  vols.) : 

2Xll4=2Xll3  + Il2. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  reacts  strongly  basic;  so  do 
the  moist  fumes  of  ammonia.  must  therefore  assume  that 

this  solution  contains  a compound  XII4OH,  ammonium  hydroxide, 
and  hence  also  the  ions  XII4  and  OH  in  analogy  with  other  soluble 
bases,  e.g.  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  solution  of  ammonia  conducts  the  electric  current 
much  more  poorly  than  a solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  of  ecjuiva- 
lent  concentration  2IM).  .Ammonium  hydroxide  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  When  the  solution  of  it  is  evaporated,  X^IHOH 
splits  up  into  NH3  and  II2O.  Concordant  herewith  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  ammonia  can  be  entirely  expelled  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  boiling. 

Ammonia  ck)cs  not  burn  in_  the  air  but  does  in  oxygen;  in  addi- 
tion to  water  and  nitrogen  traces  of  ammonium  nitrite,  XTl4X'^02, 
and  nitrogen  dioxide,  X’^02,  are  also  formed.  A mixture  of 
ammonia  and  oxygen  explodes  violently  when  it  is  ignited.  The 
oxygen  conveyed  by  soil  bacteria  may  also  cause  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia,  producing  nitric  acid.  Chlorine  takes  fire  when  passed 
into  ammonia,  forming  nitrogen,  K2,  and  h}alrochloric  acid;  the 
latter  then  unites  with  the  remaining  ammonia  to  form  sal  am- 
moniac, NH4CI.  The  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaceable  by 
metals.  Magnesiimi,  e.g.  burns  in  ammonia,  forming  magnesium 
nitride,  Mg3N2.  When  ammonia  is  conducted  over  hot  potassium 
or  sodium,  potassium  amide,  NH2K,  or  sodium  amide,  XH2Xa,  is 
formed.  These  and  analogous  metal  compounds  are  decomj)osed 
by  water,  yielding  ammonia  again  and  also  metal  oxide  or 
hydroxide.  At  high  temperatures  (produced  by  induction  sparks) 
ammonia  splits  up  almost  completely  into  its  elements,  the  volume 
being  doubled: 

2NII3  = N2  -1 3II2. 

2 vols.  1 vol.  .3  vols. 

On  the  other  hand,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  can  nnite  to  form 
ammonia  under  the  influence  of  induction  sparks  (S  IOC)).  Kquilibriinn 
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is  reached  when  3%  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  gas  mixture,  Nj  + SH,, 
i.e.,  6%  of  the  theoretical  yield.  This  is  the  reason  why  ammonia  cannot 
be  split  up  by  electric  sparks  to  more  than  97%: 


Nevertheless  Nj+SHj  can  be  completely  converted  into  2NH3  by 
induction  sparks  if  the  gas  mixture  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  acid, 
for  by  this  means  ammonia  is  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  gaseous 
system  N3  +3H2  <=^  2NH3;  the  remaining  gas  mixture  will  therefore  form 
new  NBI3  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  have  combined. 

Recently  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  manufacture  ammonia 
commercially  by  direct  synthesis.  Uranium  is  utilized  as  a catalyzer 
and  the  process  is  carried  on  at  a pressure  of  200  atmospheres  and  a 
temperature  below  500°. 

1 13.  Composition  of  Ammonia. — If  an  aqueous  ammonia  solu- 
tion (to  which  has  been  added  a little  sodium  chloride  to  aid 
conduction)  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen 
are  generated  in  the  volume  ratio  of  1:3;  from  this  it  follows 
that  the  molecule  must  contain  3 H-atoms  to  every  1 N-atom, 
i.e.,  the  empirical  formula  is  NH3.  Since  the  specific  gravity 
of  ammonia  gas  is  8.5  (0=16),  the  molecular  weight  is  17,  which 
corresponds  to  the  above  formula. 


1 14.  This  compound  is  now  manufactured  by  the  process  of  Raschig. 
He  showed  that  the  reaction  of  sodium  hypochlorite  and  ammonia 
yields  chloramine: 


At  a low  temperature  in  a vacuum  this  chloramine  distils  in  the  form  of 
pale  yellow,  oily  drops  having  the  odor  of  nitrogen  chloride.  It  decom- 
poses slowly  in  dilute  solutions,  faster  in  concentrated  solutions,  yielding 
nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  acid: 


2NH 


3 per  cent  97  per  cent 


HYDRAZINE,  OR  DIAMIDE,  N,H,. 


NH3  +NaOCl  = NH,C1  + NaOH. 


3NH2C1=N3+NH3  + 3HC1. 
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It  a large  excess  ol  aniiuonia  is  present,  it  acts  upon  the  chloramine  with 
the  lormation  of  hydrazine  hydrochloride: 


NH,('l+Nll3  = NIl,-XIl2-Hri. 


The  addition  of  certain  substances,  e.g.,  a small  amount  of  albumen, 
increases  the  yield,  giving  as  much  as  S0%  of  the  theoretical  yield. 

By  fractional  distillation  of  the  a<jueous  solution  the  hydrate 
Njlb-Ildl  is  obtained,  which  lioils  constant  at  118.5°;  it  is  a liquid  at 
tn-dinary  temperatures  and  freezes  below  —40°. 

Lonuv  i)K  Bauv.x  showed  that  the  molecule  of  water  can  be  removed 
by  treatment  with  barium  oxide  and  that  the  free  hydrazine  can  be 
ot)tained  in  the  pure  state  by  distillation  under  reduced  ])ressure.  This 
sub.staMc('  is  li((uid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  congeals  at  1.4°  and  boils 
under  ordinary  pressure  at  115.5°.  Sp.g.  = 1.014  at  15°.  It  unites  with 
water  to  form  the  above  hydrate  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  Both  the 
free  hydrazine  and  its  aqueous  solution  have  a strong  reducing  action. 
The  former  gradually  oxidizes  in  the  air,  reacts  vigorou.sly  with  the 
halogens,  etc.  The  acpieous  .solution  i)recipitates  the  metals  from 
solutions  of  .salts  of  coj)per,  mercury,  .silver,  etc.,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

Hydrazine,  like  ammonia,  unites  with  acids  directly  to  form  salts;  it 
can  take  uj)  either  one  or  two  molecules  of  a monol)a.sic  acid.  X,IT-I1C1 
and  XJI.,-2HC1  being  both  known.  The  acjueous  .solution  of  hydra- 
zine is  strongly  basic.  Its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  excepting 
the  suli)hate,  X2H4-H2804,  which  is  rather  difficulth'  so. 


HYDRAZOIC  ACID,  N3H. 

1 15.  This  interesting  compoimd,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  first 
discovered  by  Curtius  in  the  decomposition  of  an  organic  comj)ound. 
It  can  now  be  prepared  in  a good  yield  by  treating  hydrazine  hydrate 
with  nitrous  acid.  This  is  best  done  by  l)oiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrazine  hydrate  with  amyl  nitrite  and  sodium  alcoholate,  which  gives 
the  .sodium  salt  of  the  hydrazoie  acid. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  best  obtained  I)y  distilling 
lead  hydrazoate,  Pb(X3)2,  '"'ilh  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  fractional 
distillation  of  this  .solution  the  pure  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Pure  hydrazoie  acid  is  a liquid  with  a penetrating,  unbearable  odor;  it 
boils  at  37°  and  is  extremely  exjilosive,  even  in  aqueous  solution. 

It  is  a strange  fact  that  hydrazoie  ai'id  displays  more  or  less  analog}'- 
with  the  hydrogen  acids  of  the  halogens;  it  forms,  like  them,  difficultly 
soluble  salts  of  sdver,  mercury  (ous)  and  lead.  The.se  are,  however, 
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soluble  in  strong  mineral  acids.  They  are  also  very  explosive,  hence 
extremely  dangerous,  the  sodium  salt  being  the  least  so.  An  aqueous 
1%  solution  of  the  acid  is  only  0.00'S  ionized;  it  is  thus  a rather  weak 
acid;  it  gives  off  hydrogen  in  contact  with  many  metals,  e.g.  Va\,  1-e, 
Cd,  and  Mg.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  metal  hydrazoates  (or  “azides”) 
that  the}'  crystallize  anhydrous  and  yieltl  the  pure  metal  when  heated. 


Compounds  of  Nitrogen  with  the  Halogens. 

n6.  When  chlorine  gas  is  allowed  to  act  on  a concentrated 
solution  of  aimnoniuni  chloride,  most  conveniently  by  inverting  a 
flask  full  of  chlorine  over  the  warm  (30°-40°)  solution,  oily  drops 
are  formed,  which  are  best  collected  in  a leaden  saucer  placed 
under  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  These  drops  contain  some  hydrogen 
as  well  as  nitrogen  and  chlorine.  By  treating  with  chlorine  once 
more  pure  nitrogen  trichloride,  NCI3,  is  ol)tained  as  a yellowish 
oil  with  a disagreeable  pungent  odor  and  a specific  gravity  of  1 .65. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  substances,  because  it 
explodes  in  a most  violent  manner,  not  only  on  contact  with  certain 
organic  substances  (e.g.  turpentine),  but  very  often  spontaneously. 
It  dissolves  in  carbon  disulphide,  benzene  and  other  solvents,  form- 
ing yellow  solutions.  These  solutions  are  relatively  harmless;  they 
decompose  in  the  sunlight. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  nitrogen  trichloride 
according  to  the  equation : 

NCI3  + 4HC1  = NH4CI  + 3CI2  ; 

aqueous  ammonia  also  breaks  it  up  in  a similar  way: 

NCI3  + 4NH3  = 3NH4CI 4-  X-2. 

Nitrogen  trichloride  is  strongly  endothermic: 

N + 3Cl-NCl3=-41.9  Cal 

When  a solution  of  .sodium  azide,  XaXj,  is  mi.xed  with  a solution 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  in  the  relation  of  molecule  for  molecule  and  the 
mixture  is  acidified,  the  licpiid  a.ssumes  a yellow  color  atid  gives  off  a 
colorless  gas  with  an  odor  like  that  of  hypochlorous  acid  and  having 
the  composition  N3CI,  showing  it  to  be  chlorazide.  On  being  passed 
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into  caustic  soda  it  forms  sodium  azide  and  sodium  hjqooclilorite  iii 
equivalent  amounts: 


N,C'l  +2NaOH  =NaN3  +NaOCl  +H2O. 

The  clilorazide  is  likewise  extremely  explosive. 

1 17.  Nitrogen  Iodide. — If  a solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide  is  mixed  with  ammonia  solution,  a precipitate  is  usually 
obtained  of  the  composition  NI2H;  if  the  conditions  are  slightly 
altered  another  compound,  N2I3H3  (i.e.  NII3  + NI3),  is  deposited 
which  breaks  up  on  continued  treatment  with  watei’  into  ammonia 
and  nitrogen  tri-iodide.  These  compounds  ai-e  likewise  very 
ex{)losive. 

Another  method  is  to  digest  pulverized  iodine  with  ammonia 
water.  The  product  so  obtained  is  still  more  explosive,  often 
exploding  even  when  damp  or  when  it  is  being  washed  with  water 
or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  ammonia 
solution  it  is  stable. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  ammonia  and  chlorine  iodide: 

NH2I  + HCI-NH3  + ICI. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  also  decidedly  endothermic. 


Hydroxylamine,  NH2OH. 

1 18.  Hydroxylamine  is  a reduction  product  of  many  oxygen 
compounds  of  nitrogen  intermediate  to  the  formation  of  ammonia; 
e.g.  it  is  formed  when  tin  acts  on  dilute  nitric  acid.  Here  the 
nascent  hydrogen  effects  the  reduction: 

HN(  >3  + 3H2  = N H3(  ) + 2H2O. 

It  is  manufactured  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitric  acid  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid. 

Tlic  free  hydroxylamine  is  best  prepared  Iw  heating  the  phosphate. 
It  is  a crystallized  solid,  melting  at  30°  and  boiling  under  60  mm. 
pressure  at  70°.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  explodes  with  a yellow 
flame . 
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Hydroxylamine  is  easily  soluble  in  water;  its  solution  reacts 
strongly  alkaline.  It  forms  salts  in  the  same  way  as  ammonia,  i.e. 
by  direct  addition  of  the  acid;  NH20H-HC1,  NH20H-HX03,  etc. 
These  salts  are  rather  stable;  the  hydrochloride,  howe^'er,  must 
be  preserved  over  lime,  else  it  slowly  decomposes,  for  the  following 
reason.  The  salt  is  split  up  to  a very  small  degree  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  hydroxylamine.  Now  free  hydrochloric  acid  accelerates 
catalytically  the  decomposition  of  the  salt.  When,  however,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  lime,  the  decomposition 
becomes  so  slow  that  it  is  im{)erceptible.  The  free  hydroxylamine 
and  its  aqueous  solution  are  somewhat  unstable,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  alkalies;  it  decomposes  easily  into  ammonia,  water  and 
nitrogen. 

A further  characteristic  of  hydroxylamine  is  its  great  reducing 
power;  it  precipitates  reddish-yellow  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline 
copper  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  when  .strongly 
diluted;  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl2,  is  reduced  to  calomel,  Hg2Cl2i 
silver  nitrate  to  silver,  etc. 

The  following  reaction  is  also  peculiar:  A solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  wanned;  if 
hydroxylamine  (or  one  of  its  salts)  is  now  added  to  the  green  ferrous 
hydroxide,  red  ferric  hydroxide  is  formed  very  quickl}',  the  hydrox- 
ylamine being  reduced  in  this  alkaline  solution  to  ammonia.  On  acidify- 
ing, an  acid  solution  of  a ferric  salt  is  obtained;  if  this  is  treated  with 
a hydroxylamine  salt,  it  is  suddenly  decolorized  because  of  reduction 
to  ferrous  salt,  the  hydroxylamine  being  now  in  the  oxidized  condition 
in  the  acid  solution. 

Compounds  of  Nitrogen  with  Oxygen. 

Those  included  under  this  title  are:  nitrous  oxide,  N2O;  nitric 
oxide,  NO  nitrogen  trioxide,  or  nitrous  anhydride,  N2O3;  nitrogen 
dioxide,  NO2,  or  tetroxide,  N2O4,  and  nitrogen  pentoxide,  or  nitric 
anhydride,  N2O5. 

NITROUS  OXIDE,  N^. 

1 19.  This  compound  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  its  ele- 
ments; the  ordinary  method  of  preparation  consists  in  heating 
ammonium  nitrate  to  about  250°: 


NH4N03=N20  + 2H20. 


i 
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This  method  is  analogous  to  that  of  preparing  nitrogen  from 
aminoniuin  nitrite  (§  105).  If  the  nitrate  is  heated  above  250°, 
the  gaseous  product  partially  decomposes. 

Physical  Properties. — Xitrous  oxide  is  a colorless  and  odorless 
gas,  which  when  liquefied  boils  at  —87°  and  solidifies  at  —102°. 
The  evaporation  of  the  liquid  produces  a great  depression  in  the 
temperature,  which  may  even  reach  —140°  under  reduced  pressure. 
Its  specific  gravity  Ls  1.52  (ba.sed  on  air),  or  21.89  for  0=16.  1 1. 
iS\>0  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.9657  g.  It  is  rather 
solul)le  in  water  (1  vol.  H2O  dissolves  1.305  vol.  N2O  at  0°);  hence 
it  must  be  collected  over  hot  water.  In  alcohol  it  is  still  more 
soluble. 

Chemical  Properties.  — Nitrous  oxide  supports  combustion. 
Phosphorus,  carbon  and  a glowing  splinter  burn  in  it  as  in  oxygen. 
A mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrogen  explodes  like  detonating- 
gas  when  it  is  ignited,  only  not  quite  so  loud.  These  properties 
might  lead  one  to  confuse  it  vith  oxygen  on  a superficial  examina- 
tion. However,  it  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
the  fact  that  it  gives  no  red  fumes  when  mixed  with  nitric  oxide 
(§  120)  and  always  leaves  residiud  gas  (nitrogen)  after  a combustion. 
A faintly  burning  piece  of  sulphur  Is  moreover  extinguished  by 
nitrous  oxide. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  endothermic:  2N  + 0 — N20=  — 17.7  Cal. 

Perthelot  has  made  the  general  observation  that  endothermic 
substances  can  suffer  an  explosive  decomposition ; in  this  case  this 
may  be  brought  about  by  touching  off  the  gas  with  fulminating 
mercury.  It  is  eas}'  to  explain  Bkrthelot’s  observation.  When 
an  endothermic  substance  decomposes,  heat  is  evolved.  Now,  we 
saw  in  §§13  and  104  that  chemical  reactions  are  accelerated  in  a 
very  high  degree  by  rise  of  temperature.  Suppose  that  a sudden 
decomposition  is  caused  at  a certain  point  in  a mass  of  an  endo- 
thermic conq)ound.  The  heat  given  off  raises  the  temjierature 
of  the  sun-ounding  molecules  and  they  too  split  up  suddenly, 
evolving  still  more  heat,  and  so  on.  The  whole  mass  will  thus 
reach  a condition  of  sudden  decomposition,  that  is,  it  will  ex]')lode. 
To  l)ring  this  about  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  first  impulse  be 
vigorous  enough  for  tlm  sudden  decomposition  of  so  many  mole- 
cules that  the  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  surrounding 
ones  to  the  temperature  of  (lecomjR)sition. 
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Composition. — Under  the  protracted  action  of  induction  sparks 
the  gas  splits  up  into  a mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  volume 
of  which  is  half  again  as  great  as  that  of  the  nitrous  oxide..  When 
potassium  and  sodium  are  l)urned  in  the  gas,  potassium  and  sodium 
oxides  respectively  are  formed,  together  vith  nitrogen;  the  gas 
volume  after  cooling  is  unchanged.  Both  of  these  observations  point 
lO  the  same  formula,  N2O,  and  this  is  confirmed  l)y  the  fact  that 
the  relative  density  of  the  gas,  which  should  theoretically  be 


2x14  + 16 
9 


= 22(H  = 1), 


was  found  to  be  21.89. 


NITRIC  OXIDE,  NO. 

120.  This  gas  is  only  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nitric  or 
nitrous  acid.  The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  b}^  allowing 
eopper  to  act  on  nitric  acid  or  else  by  covering  copper  (in  the  form 
of  thin  sheets)  vdth  a saturated  solution  of  saltpetre  and  adding 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  (§  127) : 

3Cu  + 8HN03  = 3Cu(N03)2 +4H2O  +2NO. 

In  this  reaction  the  hydrogen,  which  would  be  expected  to  be 
given  off,  reduces  another  portion  of  the  acid. 

In  order  to  prepare  nitric  oxide  by  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
or  a nitrate  a boiling-hot  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  FeCU,  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  found  very  satisfactory;  the  ferrous  chloride 
is  converted  into  the  ferric  chloride,  FeCl3,  by  the  reaction: 

HXO3  + 3FeCl2  + 3HC1 = 3FeCl3 + 2H2O  + NO. 

Perfectly  pure  nitric  oxide  is  obtained  by  treating  a mixture  of  yellow 
prassiate  of  potash  and  potassium  nitrite  with  acetic  acid: 

2K,Fe(CX)o  +2KNO2  +4C2H,02  =KeFe2(CX),2  +4KC.,H302  + 2H2O  + 2X0. 

Yellow  prus-  Pot.  ni-  Acet.  acid.  lied  prus-  Pot.  acetate 

siate.  trite  siate. 

Physical  Properties. — Xitric  oxide  is  a colorless  gas,  whose 
specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  1.039  (air  = l).  It  can  be 
condensed  to  a blue  liquid,  which  boils  under  ordinary  pressure  at 
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— 153.6°.  The  critical  temperature  is  —93.5°,  the  critical  pressure 
71.2  atm.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04;  strange  to  say,  this  solution  is 
quite  dark  brown  in  color,  although  the  ferrous  salt  solution  is  j)ale 
green  and  nitric  oxide  colorless.  The  compound  which  is  formed 
here  has  not  been  isolated,  l)ut  it  lias  been  shown  to  consist  of 
FeSO^  and  NO  in  equimolecular  proportions. 

Chemical  Properties. — It  is  characteristic  of  this  gas,  above  all 
other  properties,  that  it  combines  with  ox}'gen  immediately, 
forming  nitrogen  dioxide,  a reddish-brown  gas.  On  heating  it 
with  hydrogen  no  explosion  occurs;  the  mixture  burns  with  a 
white  flame,  forming  water  and  nitrogen.  If  burning  phosphorus 
is  introduced  into  the  gas,  it  continues  to  burn;  alighted  candle 
is,  however,  extinguished;  sulphur  and  charcoal  do  not  burn  in 
it  either.  A mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  burns 
with  an  intensely  luminous  blue  flame,  that  is  very  rich  in 
chemically  effective  rays. 

Nitric  oxide  is  a strongly  endothermic  compound;  it  can  be 
made  to  explode  by  fulminating  mercury  (§  119).  According  to 
§ 103  NO  must  be  formed  at  a high  temperature.  Nerxst 
]iroved  that  the  reaction  N2  + 02«=^2N0  accords  .strictly  with  the 
law  of  mass-action  (§  49);  from  whichever  side  one  starts,  the 
results  are  in  agreement  with  those  calculated,  assuming  both 
reactions  to  be  bimolecular.  See  further  § 127. 

The  formation  and  the  decomposition  of  NO  are  much  slower 
than  in  the  case  of  ozone.  Accordingly  a short  heating  of  air, 
followed  by  a rapid  cooling,  produces  ozone,  while  a slower 
heating  and  cooling  yield  NO,  ozone  being  broken  up  during  the 
extended  period  of  cooling.  The  following  experiment  illustrates 
this:  When  moist  air  is  directed  with  a velocity  of  less  than  7 m. 
per  sec.  against  an  incandescent  Nernst  filament  (§  291)  NO  is 
formed;  a more  rapid  current  gives  ozone. 

Composition. — When  sodium  is  heated  in  contact  with  a measured 
amount  of  nitric  oxide,  sodium  oxide  and  nitrogen  are  formed ; the 
latter  takes  up  exactly  half  the  volume  of  the  original  gas.  The 
specific  gravity  of  nitric  oxide  is  15  (TT  = 1),  hence  its  molecular 
weight  is  30.  According  to  the  above  decomposition  the  gas  con- 
tains one  atom  of  nitrogen  (14  })arts  l)y  weight).  There  remain 
for  the  oxygen,  therefore,  16  parts  by  weight,  i.e.  just  one  atom. 
Hence  the  formula  is  NO. 
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Since  nitrogen  i.s  trivalent  or  quinquivalent  (the  latter  in  ammonium 
salts,  e.g.  NH^Cl)  and  oxygen  is  bivalent,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there 
is  a free  valence  bond  in  NO,  i.e.  -X  =0.  The  same  applies  to  XOo. 
Free  bonds  like  these  are  very  rare. 


Nitrous  Anhydride,  NjOj. 


I2I.  Upon  allowing  nitric  acid  of  1.3  specific  gravity  to  react  with 
arsenic  trioxide  and  drying  very  carefully  the  gas  that  comes  off  and 
finally  condensing  this  gas,  a liquid  is  obtained  of  the  composition  N2O3. 
.\t  ordinary  temperatures  the  liquid  is  green  but  below  —2°  it  is  deep 
indigo-blue.  When  cooled  by  liquid  air  it  solidifies  in  dark  blue  crystals. 


The  compound  NjOj  should  have  the  vapor  density 


2X14+3X16 

2 


= 38. 


In  a perfectly  dry  state  its  vapor  density  was  found  to  vary  in  a series 
of  experiments  between  38.1  and  62.2,  so  that  the  compound  appears 
in  that  condition  to  be  partly  polymerized.  The  least  trace  of  moisture, 
however,  causes  a dissociation  into  NO2  and  NO.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  to  be  sufficient  merely  to  leave  a small  bulb  full  of  it  with  a 
capillary  tube  open  a few  seconds  in  the  air;  upon  resealing  the  tube 
the  vapor  density  was  found  to  have  fallen  to  28.2. 

This  very  strildng  property  of  water,  whereby  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  brings  about  dissociations  which  are  not  observed  in  the 
perfectly  dry  state,  will  be  met  with  in  several  examples  in  later  chapters. 
The  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Brereton  B.\ker. 


NITROGEN  DIOXIDE  AND  TETROXIDE,  NOj  AND  NjO^. 

122.  Nitrogen  dioxide  is  formed  from  nitric  oxide  plus  oxygen, 

• • • * 

or  more  conveniently  by  heating  well-dried  lead  nitrate: 


Pb  (NO3)  2 = PbO  + 0 + 2NO2. 

When  so  prepared  it  is  a very  deep-brown  gas.'  On  leading  it 
into  a strongly  cooled  vessel  it  condenses  to  a bright-yellow  liquid, 
which  solidifies  at  —20°  to  colorless  crystals,,  that  melt  at  —12°. 
The  color  becomes  darker  on  warming  and  at '4-26°  the  liquid 
begins  to  boil,  changing  back  again  into,  the  brown  gas.  The 
\ apor  density  of  this  gas  at  26°  is  found  to  be  38.0,  while  that  cal- 
culated for  N2O4  is  45.9  and  that  for  XO2  22.9  (H  = l).  Since 
the  value  found  is  between  the  two,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  this 
temperature  the  vapor  consists  partly  of  N0O4  molecules  and  partly 
of  XO2  molecules.  A simple  calculation  indicates  the  percentage 
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of  the  former  to  be  34.4%.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  vapor 
density  steadily  decreases  till  about  150°  is  reached,  when  it  becomes 
constant  at  22.9.  There  is  evidently  complete  dissociation  of  N2O4 
molecules  in  tliis  case, 

N2()4^=±2X02, 

1 vol.  2 vols. 

and,  inasmuch  as  the  color  of  the  gas  grows  darker,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  NO2  is  tlark  brown,  while  N2fl4  colorless,  which  is  true 
of  the  latter  in  the  solid  state.  This  suj^position  is  supjjorted  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  can  the  degree  of  dissociation  be  estimated 
from  the  intensity  of  the  color,  but  that  it  can  even  bo  measured 
quantitatively  in  this  way. 

According  to  § 51  the  eciuilibrium  between  the  two  gases  is 
expressed  by  the  e([uation 

P —x  — kx^, 

where  P is  the  total  pressure  of  the  gas  mixture  and  x that  of  the 
dioxide,  k being  a constant.  From  this  ecpiation  it  follows  that 
the  dissociation  (at  a (onstant  tem])erature)  depends  on  the  pies- 
suro  (§  51);  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  This  also  fol- 
lows from  the  theorem  of  Lu  Ch.\teliur  (§  102). 

On  bringing  nitrogen  tetroxide  in  contact  with  water  or.  better, 
with  alkalies,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  are  formed;  we  may  therefore 
consider  itasa  mixed  anhydride  of  these  two  acids : 

> O + H2O  = NO2  • ( )H  + X( ) • ( )H. 

Nitric  acid.  Nitrous  acid. 

Both  XO2  and  X2O4  possess  strong  oxidizing  power;  many 
substances  burn  in  their  vapor;  they  precipitate  iodine  from  solu- 
ble iodides. 

The  composition  of  nitrogen  dioxide  follows  from  its  synthesis- 
equation,  2X0 +O2,  and  from  the  vapor  density. 

Nitrogen  Pentoxide,  N2O5. 

123.  This  compound  can  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
silver  nitrate  or  by  distilling  fuming  nitric  acid  with  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  It  is  a colorless  (;rystalline  soliil.  It  melts  at  3.)°,  and  at  4.4-.50° 
break.s  up,  givin»;  olT  brown  fumes.  If  the  heating  takes  ])lace  rather 
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rapidly  the  decomposition  is  explosive  in  nature;  sometimes  a spon- 
taneous explosion  takes  place,  hence  it  can  not  be  kept  long. 

As  nitrogen  pentoxide  is  strongly  endothermic,  its  spontaneous 
explosion  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  is  indicated  in  § 119. 
Oidy  we  must  conclude  in  this  case  that  the  decomposition  at  oi'dinary 
temperatures  is  vigorous  enough  to  sufficiently  heat  the  neighboi'ing 
molecules. 

it  unites  with  water,  forming  nitric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  much 
heat.  As  might  be  expected,  it  has  strongly  oxidizing  properties.  Idios- 
phorus  and  jiotassium,  for  instance,  burn  with  great  brilliance  in  the 
slightly  warmed  anhydride. 

The  composition  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  is  ascertained  by  heating  with 
powdered  copper;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved  corresi)onds  to  the 
formula 

Oxygen  Acids  of  Nitrogen. 

124.  Four  acids  of  nitrogen  are  known:  hyponitrous  acid, 
H9N2O2;  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid,  H2N2O3;  nitrous  acid,  HNO2; 
nitric  acid,  HNO3.  The  nitrous  acid  is  known  only  in  dilute 
aqueous  solution;  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  is  known  only  in  its 
salts;  but  the  others  are  known  in  the  pure  state. 

Only  certain  ones  of  the  above  nitrogen  oxides  can  be  regarded 
as  acid  anhydrides.  The  pentoxide  is  undoubtedly  one  and  the 
tetro.xide  may  be  considered  as  a mixed  anhydride  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids  (§  122).  Nitrogen  trioxide  gives  a solution  of  nitrous 
acid  when  mixed  with  water  at  a low  temperature;  howe^"er,  this 
solution  undergoes  a decomposition  slowh'  at  ordinary,  more  rapidly 
at  higher,  temperatures,  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  being  formed: 

3HNO2  = HXO3  + 2NO  + H2O. 

The  acid  corresponding  to  nitric  oxide,  NO,  is  nitrohydroxyl- 
aminic acid.  However  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  this 
acid  from  nitric  oxide  and  water.  The  same  is  true  for  nitrous 
oxide,  to  which  hyponitrous  acid  corresponds. 

Hyponitrous  Acid,  H2N2O2. 

125.  This  acid  is  formed  when  nitrogen  trioxide  is  introduced  into  a 
methyl-alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxylamine.  The  free  acid  does  not 
liberate  iodine  from  pota.s.dum  iodide  at  once;  the  reaction  is  delavod 
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for  ji  time,  probably  on  account  of  a decomposition,  by  which  nitrous 
acid  is  formed. 

Hyponitrous  acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  weak  acids;  its  aqueous 
solution  is  a i)oor  conductor.  Both  neutral  and  acid  salts  of  this  acid 
are  known. 


Nitrohydroxylaminic  Acid, 

This  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state,  being  known  only  in  salts. 
Its  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  containing 
sodium  alcoholate  atid  hydroxylamine  with  ethyl  nitrate: 

C2H,.0N0,  + N II2OH  = C2H5OH  + H2X2O3. 

Ethyl  Nitrate 

The  alcoholate  is  added  in  order  to  convert  the  free  acid  directly  into  its 
sodium  salt.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  libt'rate  it  by  adding  a stronger 
acid,  it  is  immediately  decomposed  according  to  the  equation; 

Na2N202  + 2HC1  = 2NaCl  + 2X0  + H,0. 

The  sodium  salt,  heated  in  aqueous  solution,  gives  sodium  nitrate  and 
nitrous  oxide.  When  the  sodium  salt  is  heated  dry  until  it  begins  to 
melt,  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrite  and  hyponitrite: 

2X82X203  = 2XaX02  + Xa2X202. 

NITROUS  ACID,  HNO2. 

126.  It  was  remarked  above  that  this  acid  is  only  known 
in  dilute  solution  at  ordinary  or  low  temperatures;  its  salts 
are,  however,  stalile.  In  order  to  prepare  them  we  usually 
employ  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate,  which  gives  off  oxygen 
when  heated  and  is  converted  into  nitrite.  This  decomposition 
takes  {)lace  more  readily  if  lead  is  added  during  the  heating 
as  a reducing  agent: 


2KN03  = 2KX02  + 02. 


NITRIC  ACID. 
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Its  salts  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception  o 
silver  nitrite,  AgN02,  which  is  rather  difficultly  soluble  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  it  is  obtained  as  a yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  wdien 
not  too  dilute  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  are  mixed  with  a nitrite. 

The  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a nitrite  at  once  pro- 
duces red  fumes;  in  this  way  a nitrite  can  be  distinguished  from 
a nitrate,  for  the  latter  does  not  iDroduce  them.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  in  this  reaction  free  nitrous  acid  is  primarily  formed;  this  is, 
however,  broken  up  directly  into  water  and  nitrogen  trioxide,  the 
latter  of  which  at  once  splits  up  again  into  NO2  + NO;  thereupon 
the  nitric  oxide  unites  immediately  with  the  surrounding  oxygen 
to  form  dioxide.  The  red  fumes  thus  consist  solely  of  nitrogen 
dioxide,  N02- 

On  treating  a very  dilute  nitrite  solution  with  the  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  a dilute  solution  of  free  nitrous  acid  is 
obtained.  This  solution  can  act  either  oxidizing  or  reducing.  As 
examples  of  the  former  action  we  have  the  liberation  of  iodine  from 
a solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
dilute  solution  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, FeS04,  to  ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(S(  )4)3,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  yellow  to  the  red  prussiate  of  potash.  In  all  of  these  cases  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  chiefly  nitric  oxide,  are  formed.  An  exam])le 
of  its  reducing  action  (in  which  nitrous  acid  is  oxidized  to  nitric 
acid)  is  the  bleaching  of  potassium  permanganate,  KMn()4,  in  sul- 
phuric acid  solution : 

2KMn04  + 5HNO2  + 3H2SO4  = K2SO4  + 2MnS04  + 5HNOg  + SHsO. 

This  last  reaction  offers  a means  of  determining  (juantitatively 
(volumetrically,  see  § 93)  the  strength  of  a dilute  solution  of  nitrous 
acid. 

NITRIC  ACID,  HNO3. 

^27*  This  is  the  best  known  acid  of  nitrogen.  It  is  manufac- 
tured on  a large  scale,  since  its  uses  are  many  and  varied;  in  the 
organic  dyestuff  industry,  for  example,  large  quantities  are  employed. 
The  commercial  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the  decom- 
position of  Chili  saltpetre,  NaNOg,  by  strong  sulphuric  acid: 

NaNOg  + H2SO4  = NaH804  + HNOg 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  carrying  it  out  is  as  follows: 
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In  the  cast-iron  retort  (C,  Fig.  35),  saltpetre  and  sulphuric  acid 
(chamber-acid)  are  mixed  in  proportions  corresponding  to  the  above 
ec|U.ation,  a slight  excess  ol  sulphuric  acid,  however,  being  added, 
because  this  makes  the  residue  easier  to  remove  from  the  retort, 
dhe  retort  is  connected  with  a row  of  earthenware  bottles  {EE') 
containing  a little  water.  These  receive  the  distilled  acid.  The 
last  bottle  connects  with  a coke  tower  through  which  water  is 


trickling  down  to  dissolve  the  uncondensed  acid  vapor.  By  this 
process  a liquid  of  a specific  gravity  of  1.35  and  containing  60% 
acid  is  obtained.  If  the  saltpetre  is  previously  dried  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  used,  a nitric  acid  of  sp.  g.  1.52  and  almost 
100%  pure  can  be  obtained. 

In  some  cases  two  molecules  of  saltpeti’e  are  used  to  one  of 
sulphuric  acid.  If  heat  is  moderately  aj^plied,  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds according  to  the  above  equation,  but  on  heating  to  a higher 
temperature  the  acid  sodium  sulphate  that  is  formed  acts  on  the 
second  molecule  of  nitrate,  also  forming  nitric  acid: 

NaNOg  + NaHS04  = NaoS04  + HXOg. 

A large  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  however,  dissociates  at  the  same 
time  as  follows: 

2IINO3  = 2NO2  + HoO  + 0. 

The  N02-fumes  dissolve  in  the  distillate.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  red  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.52-1.54;  it  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air  and  is  known  as  “red  fuming  nitric  acid.” 
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For  some  years  the  distillation  of  saltpetre  with  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  carried  on  m a -^'acuum.  The  yield  of  acid  in  such  a case 
approaches  closely  to  the  theoretical  and  the  product  obtained  is 
entirely  free  from  nitrous  fumes. 

An  entirely  distinct  method  for  the  industrial  preparation  of 
nitric  acid  was  inv  nted  a few  years  ago  by  Birkelaxd  and 
Eyde.  They  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  problem  of  making  nitric  acid  from  this  rather  in- 
exhaustible source  has  been  studied  for  many  years,  but  these 
men  are  the  first  to  handle  it  with  success  on  a commercial  scale. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  became  a really  pressing  matter, 
because  the  principal  material  for  the  preparation  of  nitrogen 
compounds,  Chili  saltpetre,  bids  fair  to  be  exhausted  in  thirty- 
five  years,  and  saltpetre  has  not  only  a large  significance  in  the 
industrial  world  but  a still  larger  one  in  agriculture  as  a nitro- 
genous fertilizer. 

The  method  of  Birkelaxd  and  Eyde  is  based  on  the  long 
established  fact  that  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed  in  an  electric 
arc  burning  in  the  air.  The 
reason  why  previous  investiga- 
tions did  not  succeed  lies  in 
thefact  that  an  ordinarv  electric 
arc  has  too  small  avolume,  and 
therefore,  cannot  let  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air  pass.  This  dif- 
culty  is  now  obviated  by  mount- 
ing the  arc  between  the  poles 
PP  of  a very  powerful  electric 
magnet  EE  (Fig.  36).  The  arc 
is  produced  between  two  hol- 
low bars  of  copper,  which  are 
kept  cool  by  circulating  water 
in  them.  When  an  alternate 
current  is  used  for  producing 
the  arc,  the  latter  spreads  out 
in  the  shape  of  a flat  disc  that 
reaches  a diameter  of  2 m.  in 

the  industrial  form  of  the  apparatus;  the  tension  emplo3'ed 
is  5000  volts.  This  flame  disc  is  inclosed  in  a box  through 


Fig.  36. — Diagram  of  Birkelaxd  axd 
Eyde  Nitric  Acid  Apparatus. 
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which  a rapid  current  of  air  is  forced,  and  the  contact  witli 
the  flame  is  sufficient  to  form  somewhat  more  than  1%  of  NO. 
Instead  of  broadening  out  the  electric  arc  to  a sun-shaped  disc 
by  tlie  action  of  powerful  magnets,  Schonherr  (Badische  Anilin- 
und  Sodafabrik)  forms  an  arc  in  the  inside  of  an  iron  pipe 
through  which  air  is  passed.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
arc  is  developed  in  a peculiar  manner.  When  the  current  is 
turned  on,  the  arc  forms  at  the  first  instant  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  metal  pipe,  between  the  pipe  itself,  which  serves  as  an 
electrode,  and  a second  electrode,  which  is  separated  by  only 
a few  millimeters  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe.  Forthwith, 
however,  the  arc  is  carried  along  upward  in  the  pipe  by  the 
current  of  air,  which  is  given  a tangential  motion  as  it  is  passed 
into  the  pipe,  so  that  the  arc  comes  to  occupy  the  portion  of 
air  along  the  axis  of  the  pipe  and  does  not  touch  the  wall  (jf 
the  pipe  (or  the  efflux  end  of  the  pipe  or  a specially  devised 
separate  electrode)  until  a considerable  distance  from  the  lower 
electrode  is  reached.  Thus  there  is  established  in  the  axis  of 
the  pipe  a continuous  and  quietly  burning  column  of  light  of 
very  powerful  actinic  effect.  In  this  long-drawn-out  arc  the 
passing  air  is  partially  transformed  into  nitric  oxide.  This  is 
quickly  chilled  by  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  pipe,  which 
externally  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so  prevented  from 
redecomposition.  The  gaseous  product  is  half  again,  if  not 
twice,  as  rich  in  nitric  oxide  (yield  about  2%)  as  by  the  Birke- 
laxd-Eyde  process. 

The  NO  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  product,  which 
subsequently  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  NO,,  the  latter  l)eing 
carried  to  water-absorption  towers  much  like  the  Gay-Lussac 
towers  in  sulphuric  acid  plants.  The  NO2  cannot  be  the  primar\* 
})roduct,  for  it  dissociates  at  about  600°  into  NO  and  O,.  With 
the  water  the  NO2  forms  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid: 

N2O4  + HoO  = HNO3  + HNOo. 

The  latter  yields  NOo  and  NO,  liowever,  when  the  liquid  becomes 
more  concentrated: 


2HNO2  = II2O  + NO2  + NO. 
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NO  is  once  more  converted  into  XO2  and  the  NO2  again  gives 
nitric  acid;  eventually  all  is  converted  into  that  acid.  Instead 
of  marketing  sodium  nitrate,  to  duplicate  the  Chili  saltpetre, 
calcium  nitrate  is  produced  by  saturating  the  nitric  acid  with 
lime  and  the  resulting  calcium  nitrate  is  used  for  fertilizing  and 
other  purposes. 

Nitrites  are  also  manufactured  directly  by  leading  N2O4  into 
caustic ; 

N2O4  + 2KOH  = KNO3  + KNO2  + H2O. 


The  nitrate  and  nitrite  are  separable  by  fractional  crystallization. 

[Physical  Properties. — Absolute  nitric  acid,  i.e.  the  compound 
HXO3  in  the  pure  state,  is  }>repared  by  distilling  the  nearly  pure 
acid  of  commerce  (sp.  g.  l.o)  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
in  vacuo.  The  lic[uid  distillate  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.559  at 
0°  and  becomes  solid  at  —40°;  it  boils  under  ordinary  pressure 
at  86°,  but  with  partial  decomposition. 

Chemical  Properties.— Nitric  acid,  especially  when  pure,  Ls  a 
rather  unstable  compound;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  decom- 
posed by  sunlight  to  a slight  extent,  turning  yellow  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  dioxide  formed.  At  an  elevated 
temperature  the  acid  also  breaks  up,  decomposition  into  nitrogen 
dioxide,  water,  and  oxygen  l)eing  complete  at  260°. 

When  strong  nitric  acid  is  subjected  to  repeated  distillation  under 
atmospheric  ]-)ressure,  its  boiling-point  gradually  rises,  while  the  acid 
becomes  proportionately  weaker,  until  finall}^  a 68%  acid  is  obtained, 
which  boils  constant  at  120.5°.  The  same  mixture  is  obtained  when 
one  starts  with  dilute  acid  and  distils  it.  In  both  cases  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  original  licjuid  is  lower  than  that  of  the  product;  it  rises 
during  the  boiling  to  a maximum  at  120.5°.  "We  have  here,  therefore 
the  case  of  a liquid  mixture  with  a maximum  boiling-point,  which  is 
discussed  in  Oug.  Chem.,  §22.  The  mixture  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
water  also  has  a maximum  boiling-point  (110°). 

Nitric  acid  is  very  extensively  ionized  in  aqueous  solution; 
it  Ls  one  of  the  strongest  acids  known. 

When  it  comes  in  contact  with  metals,  the  salts  of  nitric  acid 
(nitrates)  are  formed,  but  without  any  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
since  part  of  the  acid  present  is  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen. 
The  nitrates  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  action  of  nitric 
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acid  on  the  metals  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  does  not  attack 
gold  or  platinum.  Sih'er,  mercury,  and  copper  are  only  imper- 
ceptibly dissolved  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  warming  they 
dissolve  with  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  'I’his  and  the  other 
Nt)-compounds  are  powerful  catalyzers  in  the  dissolving  of  the 
above-named  metals,  for  nitric  acid  which  is  perfecty  free  from 
them  does  not  dissolve  these  metals,  wliile  the  reaction  immediately 
begins  as  soon  as  a little  of  these  substances  is  added.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  on  warming  nitric  acid  traces  of  NO-compounds 
are  formed,  which  together  with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature 
accelerate  the  reaction.  Iron,  zinc,  and  magnesium  reduce  nitric 
acid  to  nitrous  oxide  and  even  to  ammonia.  Under  the  action  of 
iron  filings  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
to  ammonia  in  dilute  solution  is  r{uantitative.  There  are  also 
various  denitrifying  bacteria  known,  Bacillus  pyocycmeus  being  the 
best  studied  of  them. 

Nitric  acid  frequently  acts  as  a ]3owerful  oxidizing  agent, 
especially  at  an  elevated  temperature  If  sulphur  Is  boiled  with  it^ 
the  sulphur  is  converted  to  sulphuric  acid,  similarly  phosphorus  to 
phosphoric  acid.  A glowing  piece  of  charcoal  dropped  u])on  the 
concentrated  acid  continues  to  burn  with  a bright  glow.  In  all 
these  cases  the  highest  oxidation  stages  are  formed.  Nitric  acid 
is  used  particularly  in  the  organic  branches  of  chemical  industry. 

The  com'pnsition  of  nitric  acid  can  be  deduced  from  that  of  its 
anhydride.  A weighed  amount  of  the  latter  is  introduced  into 
water;  nitric  acid  is  formed,  which  is  neutralized  with  bar^da 
water.  By  evaporation  it  is  possible  to  determine  how  many 
parts  by  weight  of  barium  oxide,  BaO,  combine  with  the  anhydride. 
It  is  found  that  153.37  parts  (=lBaO)  combine  with  lOS.O'J 
parts  (=1N205)  of  the  anhydride;  the  formula  of  barium  nitrate 
thus  becomes  Ba(N03)2,  hence  that  of  nitric  acid  itself  must  be 
IINO3. 

Pernitric  Acid,  HNO^. 

Pernitric;  acid  is  formed  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solutioii  by  the 
oxidation  of  nitrous  acid  with  liydrogen  peroxide; 

2tb03  + HNO2--  UNO,  +2lbO. 

Nitric  acid  does  not  yield  it  wlien  treated  in  the  same  way;  on  the 
contrary,  the  pernitric  acid  breaks  u)i  even  in  a cold  dilute  aqueous 
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.solution  inside  of  about  an  hour  eoinpletely  into  nitric  acid  and  hydrogen 
peroxide : 

UNO,  rlljO-lINOa  + lIA- 

Pernitric  acid  has  the  very  characteristic  i)ropcrty  of  liberating  bromine 
from  potas.sium  bromide  solutions,  something  that  neither  hydrogen 
peroxide  nor  nitrous  acid  nor  nitric  acid  does. 

Derivatives  of  the  Nitrogen  Acids. 

128,  In  (liscu.ssing  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  (§  86) 
■\ve  alreadv  referred  to  the  chamber  crystals,  HSO5N.  They  are 
forinetl  in  the  lead  chambers  in  case  not  enough  steam  is  supplied. 
The  following  ec[uation  expresses  the  action  that  takes  place: 


2S(  >2  + X2O4  + O + H2O  = 2SO5NH. 


The  ordinar}^  method  of  preparing  this  substance  is  by  conduct- 
ing carefully  dried  sulphurous  oxide  into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid: 

S02  + HN03=S05NH. 

The  crystalline  mass  obtained  is  spread  out  on  porous  earthenware 
to  allow  the  adhering  licpiid  to  be  absorbed. 

The  chamber  crystals  have  the  appearance  of  a coarse  crystal- 
line, colorless  mass;  they  melt  at  73°.  They  are  at  once  decom- 
posed by  water  into  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids: 


SO5NH  + H2O  = H2SO4  + HXO2. 


For  this  reason  the  compound  is  considered  as  the  mixed  anhy- 
dride of  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids.  According  to  § 90  the  struc- 
OH 

ture  S02<Qpj  can  be  ascribed  to  sulphuric  acid;  to  nitrous  acid  the 

structure  KO-XO,  since  a hydroxyl  group  is  assumed  (§  129)  to 
exist  in  it.  For  the  chamber  crystals  we  therefore  have 

OH 

S02<  -4S02/0H 

^0|H  + HO|XO  < 0X0. 

Chamber  crystals. 

Since  the  atomic  group  XO  is  known  as  nitrosyl,  the  rational 
name  for  the  compound  is  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid. 
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Nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid  plays  a very  important  role  in  the 
lea^l-chamber  process.  In  its  decomposition  by  water  it  foi-ms 
sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids,  according  to  the  equation  given 
above.  Nitrous  acid  reacts  with  sulphur  dioxide,  forming 
nitroso-sulphonic  acid : 

HN0,  + S02  = 0N-S03H, 

which  is  very  unstable,  however,  and  unites  at  once  Avith  a 
.second  molecule  of  nitrous  acid  to  form  nitrosi-sulphonic  acid 
and  nitric  oxide: 

/OH 

ON  • SO.,H  + HNO,  = ON<  + NO  ; 

\SO3II 

but  the  nitrosi-sulphonic  acid,  likewise  very  unstable,  soon  splits 
up  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  lead  chambers  into 
nitric  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid: 

/OH 

ON(  =NO  + H.SO,. 

\SO3H 

The  nitric  oxide,  finally,  oxidizes  very  (quickly  in  the  oxygen 
always  present  in  the  lead  chambers,  back  again  into  nitrous 
acid : 

2N0  + 0-fH,,0  = 2HN()2. 

These  four  equations  explain  the  Avholc  lead-chamber  proce.ss, 
according  to  Raschig.  He  succeeded  in  preparing  the  nitroso- 
and  nitrosi-sulphonic  acids;  see  § 130. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid 
Avithout  change.  This  solution  Ls  very  stable;  it  can  be  distilled 
Avithout  decomposition.  It  is  formed  in  the  Gay-Lussac  toAver  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  factory  and  is  called  ‘Tiitrated  acid”  or 
“nitrous  vitriol.”’  On  dilution  AA'ith  AA'ater  this  solution  is  not 
altered  until  its  specific  gravit.y  reaches  1.55-1.50  (51°-4S°  H.); 
then  the  nitric,  oxides  liegin  to  escajie,  especially  AA’hen  Avarmed. 
Water  and  sulphurous  oxide  act  on  the  nitrated  acid,  producing 
the  folloAvhig  reaction: 

2S(>2  < ^ + 21  r 2O  + H = 3SO2  < 4-  2NO. 

This  action  takes  jdace  in  the  Glover  toAA'er. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  industrially  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  the  nitrated  acid  contains.  This  can  be  done 
as  follows:  The  acid  is  agitated  with  mercury,  whereupon  all  nitrogen 
compounds  in  solution  arc  given  off  in  the  form  of  nitric  oxide,  and 
the  gas  evolved  is  measured.  Another  jnethod  consists  in  decomposing 
the  nitrated  acid  with  a large  excess  of  water  and  titrating  the  resulting 
nitrous  acid  with  permanganate  (§  12(5). 


I2Q.  Nitrosyl  chloride,  NOCl,  is  a reddLsh-)'’ello\v  gas  at  ordi- 
nary teniporatures;  by  cooling  it  can  be  condensed  to  a red  litpiid, 
that  boils  at  — d.6°.  Its  melting  point  lies  at  —60°.  Its  critical 
temperature  is  1(51°.  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine.  Bone-black  is  a good  cata- 
lyzer of  tliis  reaction,  making  this  method  of  preparation  a very 
satisfactory  one.  Another  method  is  that  of  carefully  warming 
chamber  crystals  with  thoroughly  dried  sodium  chloride: 


HO 


^ONO 


XOCl. 


Nitrosyl  chloride  is  broken  up  by  water  into  nitrous  and  hydro- 
chloric acids; 

NOCl  + lU ) = NO  .OH  + HCl ; 

hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  chloride  of  nitrous  acid  (§  130). 

Only  when  the  temperature  exceeds  700°  is  there  any  dissocia- 
tion into  NO  and  Clj.  Aluminium  is  not  attacked  by  it  until  o00° 
is  reached;  however,  silver  powder  decomposes  it  quantitatively  at 
this  temperature  into  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine,  the  latter  forming 
silver  chloride  with  silver.  This  method  is  used  for  the  analysis  of 
the  gas. 

On  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  with  nitric  acid  a liquid  is  pro- 
duced which,  in  addition  to  these  two  acids,  contains  chlorine  and 
nitrosyl  chloride; 

HNO3  + 3HC1  =2HoO  -b  NOCl  + CU. 

This  liquid  (in  virtue  of  the  free  chlorine  it  contains)  dissolves 
the  precious  metals,  including  gold,  the  ‘'king”  of  the  metals,  and 
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therefore  bears  the  name  aqua  regia.  It  was  known  e\'en  to  the 
alchemists,  ])articularly  Geber,  who  prepared  it  by  dissolving  sal 
ammoniac,  NH4CI,  in  nitric  acid. 

OTHER  NITROGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

130.  In  organic  chemistry  acid  derivatives  are  known  which  are 
formed  through  the  substitution  of  the  hydroxyl  group  by  a halogen 
atom  or  the  amido  group.  Nil,.  The  former  class  are  called  acid 
chlorides,  the  latter  a m ides.  Of  the  inorganic  acid  chlorides 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  witli  those  of  sulphuric  acid  (§  90). 
Nitrosyl  chloride  is  also  an  acid  chloride. 

Upon  mixing  concentrated  .solutions  of  sodium  nitrite  and  sodium 
bisulphite  the  li(iuid  heats  strongly  and  a reaction  takes  place  according 
to  the  following  ecpiation : 

NaNOj  +3XaIIS03  = N (S03x\a)3 -f  NaOII  + HjO. 

The  resulting  compound,  to  which  has  been  a.ssigned  the  structural 
formula  N(S()3Na)3 + 2II2O  after  K.\sciiig,  is  regarded  as  ammonia  in 
which  three  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  sulpho-groups 
(.SO3II);  it  bears  the  name  sodium  nitrilo-sulphonate.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water;  but,  if  the  li(|uid  mixture  is  poured  into  a cold-saturated 
potassium  chloride  solution,  the  difficultly  soluble  N(803K)3  is  j)re- 
cipitated.  On  boiling  it  for  a short  time  with  water,  or  better,  by  letting 
it  stand  for  a day  moistened  with  dilute  suli)huric  acid,  it  forms 
potassium  imidosulphonate: 

N(803K)3  + H3O  =NH(S03K)2  + KH80,. 

If  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a long  period,  amidosulphonic  acid  is  pro- 
duced : 

NfSOaKla  + 2H2O  =NH2S03H  + KjSO,  + KHSO^. 

Similar  derivatives  of  hydroxylamine  are  also  known.  The  potassium 
salt  of  hydroxylamine-disulphonic  acid,  HO- XfSOgKb +*-Il20>  is  formed 
when  solutions  of  acid  potassium  sulphite  and  potassium  nitrite  are 
mixed: 

KXO2  + 2KHSO3  = nOX  (S03K)2  + KOH. 

By  Iwiling  this  compound  with  water  hydroxylamine  is  set  free: 
H0X(S()3K)2  +211,0  = HON  II2  + 2SO,KH. 
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Oxidation  of  sodium  hydroxylaininc-disulphonate  with  permanganate 
solution  gives  an  intensely  violet-colored  liquid.  This  coloration  is  due 
to  the  Na  salt  of  the  nitrosi-sul|)honic  acid  mentioned  in  § 128.  Addi- 
tion of  cold-saturated  potassium  chloride  solution  caases  the  separation  of 
orange  crystals  of  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  which  is  also  soluble 
in  water  with  a violet  color. 

If  a solution  of  chaml)er  crystals  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
shaken  with  mercnry,  the  .solution  becomes  sky-blue  on  account  of 
the  reduction  of  the  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid  to  nitrosi-sulphonic  acid, 


yOH 

\sO3ir 


The  copper  .salt  of  the  latter  is  more  .stable  and  can  be 


obtained  by  shaking  the  above-mentioned  solution  with  cojjper  foil 
clippings.  The  addition  of  water  or  oxidizing  agents  (e.g.,  nitric  acid) 
destroys  the  blue  coloration. 

The  amide  of  nitric  acid,  nitramide,  NHj-XOj,  has  so  far  been  obtained 
only  from  an  organic  compound,  nitrourethane,  XO.,NTl -fXbCy I5. 
This  amide  ap[)ears  in  colorless  crystals  that  melt  at  72°  with  decom- 
position. The  acpieous  solution  reacts  strongly  acid.  It  is  a very 
unstable  substance,  decomposing  on  being  mixed  with  copper  oxide, 
powdered  glass  or  the  like.  It  is  immediately  broken  up  by  alkalies 
and  even  by  sodium  acetate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nitrous  oxide 
and  water  being  formed  in  the  latter  ease. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

13 1.  Phosphorus  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
combines  very  easily  with  oxygen.  Nevertheless  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  widely  distributed  and  occur  in  large  quantities. 
Tricalcium  phosphate,  Ca3(P04)2,  phosphorite,  is  found  in  large 
de[)osits;  other  phosphates  which  are  frequently  met  with  are: 
apatite,  3Ca3(P04)2  + CaCl2  (or  Cap2);  wavellite,  4AIPO4-+- 
2A1(0H)3-|-9H20;  and  vivianite,  Pe3(P04)2  + 8H20.  Phosphates 
are  also  found  to  a small  extent  in  granite  and  volcanic  rocks; 
when  these  weather  the  phosphates  enter  the  soil.  About  0.1% 
of  phosphates  (calculated  as  P2O5)  is  present  in  soil  of  average 
fertility.  Bones  contain  a considerable  proportion  of  tricalcium 
phosphate. 

Phosphorus  has  been  known  for  a long  time.  In  1674  the 
alchemist  Br.\nd  discovered  it  at  Hamburg  by  evaporating  urine 
and  heating  the  residue  with  sand  in  an  earthen  retort.  Scheele 
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first  prepared  phosphorus  from  bones  by  a process  which  in  the 
main  is  still  employed. 

For  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  bones  or  phosphorite  are 
used.  By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid^gypsum  and  monocalcium 
jdiosphate  are  formed.  As  the  latter  remains  soluble  wliile  the 
former  is  precipitated,  the  phosphate  solution  is  readily  poured  off. 

Ca3  (BO4)  2 F 2112^^)4 = 2CaS04  F CaU4  (BO  4)  9. 

Gyxjsurn. 

On  being  heated  this  phosphate  loses  water  and  is  converted  into 
calcium  metaphosphate : 

CaH4(P04)2  = Ca(P03)2  F 2H2O. 

The  latter  [or  in  some  processes  the  original  phosphate  material] 
is  mixed  with  powdered  coal  and  sand  and  reduced  in  a con- 
tinuously operated  electric  arc  furnace,  whereupon  phosphdrus 
distils  over: 

2Ca  (PO3)  2 F 2Si02  F 1 OC = 2CaSi03  F 1 OCO  F 4P. 

The  phosphorus  thus  obtained  is  black  because  of  adhering 
particles  of  charcoal,  and  contains  still  other  impurities.  It  can  be 
purified  by  distilling  with  steam  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Finally  the  phosphorus  is  cast  into  sticks  and  in  this  form  enters 
the  market. 

132.  Physical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  phos- 
phorus is  a crystalline  solid  of  a light  yellow  color  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.83  at  10°.  When  cold  it  is  brittle  on  account 
of  its  crystalline  texture;  above  15°  it  becomes  soft  and  waxy  and 
melts  at  44.4°  to  a yellow,  strongly  refractive  licpiid.  Its  l')oiling- 
point  is  290°;  it  then  turns  to  a colorless  vapor.  In  the  sunlight 
it  becomes  yellow  and  coated  with  an  opaque  pink  layer.  Phos- 
phorus is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  easily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  crystals  of  the  regular  system. 

The  vapor  density  of  phos})horus  at  temperatures  between  515° 
and  1040°  is  4.5S-4.50  (air  = l).  Its  molecular  weight  is  there- 
fore 123.84.  Inasmuch  as  the  smallest  amount  of  phosphorus  that 
is  found  in  one  gram-molecule  of  any  of  the  numerous  phosphorus 
compounds  investigated  is  31  g.,  this  number  therefore  represents 
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the  atomic  weight  of  the  element;  hence  the  molecule  mast  consist 


of 


123.84 


4 atoms. 


Between  1500°  and  1700°  the  vaj)or  density 


decreases  considerably,  but  does  not  (juite  reach  the  vah.ie  corre- 
sponding to  lb  molecules.  By  the  cryosco])ic  metliod  also  (§  43) 
it  has  ])een  found  that  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  consists  of 
four  atoms  at  ordinary  temi)eratures. 

133.  AUotropic  Forms. — Ordinary,  or  yellow,  phosphorus  can 
l^e  transformed  by  heating  to  250°-300°  (in  ab.sence  of  air,  neces- 
sarily) into  a redtlish-l)rown  powder,  red  phosphorus.  Iodine 
is  an  accelerator  of  this  process,  so  that  a very  small  (piantity  makes 
it  possible  for  this  transition  to  take  place  even  below  200°.  Red 
j)hosphorus  is  manufactured  on  a largo  scale  by  heating  the  yellow 
form  in  sealed  iron  cylinders  for  a few  minutes  at  250°-300°. 
After  cooling,  the  product  is  treated  with  carbon  disulphide  and 
with  caustic  soda  in  order  to  extract  the  unchanged  yellow  jjhos- 
phorus. 

Red  phosphorus  is  considerably  different  in  its  properties  from 
the  yellow  form.  It  is  not  poisonous,  while  the  latter  is  very 
much  so.  Red  phosphorus  oxidizes  very  slowly  in  the  air; 
it  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  ^Moreover  it  is  odorless, 
while  yellow  phosphoms  gives  off  a peculiai-  odor  because  of 
the  formation  of  ozone  (§  3G).  When  heated  in  the  air,  it 
does  not  ignite  till  a temperature  of  260°  is  reached.  On 
the  whole  it  is  chemically  much  less  active  than  yellow  phos- 
phorus. 

The  yellow  modification  can  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  peiuod 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  nevertheless  it  must  be  regarded  ae  an 
unstable,  or,  rather,  mctastable,  form,  just  like  “detonating-gas,’’ 
for  at  an  elevated  temperature  (the  higher,  the  faster),  both  pass 
over  into  more  stable  forms  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The 
relative  stability  of  the  yellow  phosphorus  is  merely  a consequence 
of  the  extraordinarily  small  velocity  with  which  the  transfor- 
mation into  the  red  form  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
notwithstanding  that  the  caloric  effect  of  the  change  is  consider- 
able, viz.,  32  Cal.  Yellow  phosphorus  can  be  regained  from 
the  red  form  by  distilling  the  latter  and  cooling  the  vapor  rapidl}". 
It  is  a general  rule  that  a substance  which  is  capable  of  existing  in 
different  forms  appears  in  the  least  stable  one  first.  Xow,  if  the 
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temperature  is  low,  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  the  yellow 
form  is  so  small  that  it  seems  perfectly  stable. 

'I’he  red  jjhospliorus  is  not  a homogeneous  substanee;  if  it  is  stirred 
up  with  water  some  violct-eolored  ])articles  of  metallic  lustre  and  a 
speeilie  gravity  of  2.34  are  left  on  the  bottom.  IIittohf  j)repared 
this  metallic  phosphorus  many  years  ago  by  heating  idiosphorus  with 
lead  in  a sealed  tulx';  the  phosj)horus  dissolves  in  molten  lead  and 
crystallizes  out  in  the  metallic  form  on  cooling.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  red  j)hosphorus  varies  between  2.1  and  2.28,  according  to  the  duration 
and  temperature  ol  the  heating.  It  is  ])robable  that  it  rej)re.se:its  a 
solid  solution  of  white  phosphorus  in  metallic  phosphorus.  The  ratio 
in  which  these  two  modifications  occur  in  red  phos])horus  changes  with 
the  temperature;  an  e([uilibrium  estaljlishes  itself  lietween  them  foi' 
every  temperature.  .\t  alwut  500°  the  proj)ortion  of  white  phosphorus 
reaches  a minimum. 

.\ccordingly  only  the  white  and  the  metallic  ])hosphorus  are  to  be 
regarded  as  well  characterized  allotropic  modifications. 

134.  Chetnical  Properties. — Phosj^horiis  has  a great  affinity  for 
many  elements;  it-  combines  directly  with  all  ekanents  except 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  combination  occurring  with  great  vigor 
in  many  cases,  e.g.  when  phosphorus  is  brought  in  contact  with 
sulphur  or  bromine.  Certain  compounds  of  the  metals  (phos- 
phides) are  known,  which  are  called  phosphor  bronzes  (§  191);. 
Especially  characteristic  of  phosphorus  is  its  very  strong  afhnitv 
for  oxygen;  yellow  phosphorus  takes  fire  in  tlie  air  at  40°,  so 
that  contact  with  a hot  glass  rod  is  sufficient  to  ignite  it.  The 
burning  is  accompanied  by  a vigorous  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  1^205,  being  formed.  On  account  of  tliis 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  i)hosphorus  is  a powerful  reducing-agent. 
Sulphuric  acid,  when  warmed  with  it,  is  reduced  to  sulphur  dioxide; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  with  explosive  violence;  dilute 
acid  evolves  nitrous  fumes,  oxidizing  the  phosphorus  to  phos- 
phoric acid,  .Many  metals  are  precipitated  by  phosphorus  from 
their  salts,  phosphides  being  formed  to  some  extent.  Silver 
nitrate,  for  instance,  gives  silver  and  silver  phosphide,  AgsP,  with 
phosphorus;  on  warming  phosphorus  with  a solution  of  copper 
sulphate  copper  phosphide,  CU3T2,  is  deposited. 

135.  The  slo\v  oxidation  of  phos])horus  by  oxygen  at  ordinary 
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temperatures  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  a bluish  light. 
This  luminositij  of  phosphorus  is  very  plain  in  the  dark. 

This  phenomenon  is  duo  to  various  circumstances,  some  of  which 
are  very  mysterious.  The  oxidation,  and  hence  the  luminosity,  is 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  certain  substances,  such  as  hydro- 
carbons, ammonia,  etc.  Further,  the  luminosity  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature; below  10°  it  is  extremely  weak.  The  gas  pressure  has  a 
peculiar  influence;  at  ordinary  temperatures  phosphorus  does  not  emit 
light  in  pure  oxygen  of  atmospheric  pressure,  but  if  the  pressure  is 
reduced,  a point  is  reached  at  which  luminosity  commences;  this  is  at 
666  mm.  for  15°,  and  at  760  mm.  for  19.2°.  The  oxidation  is  there- 
fore more  vigorous  in  dilute  oxygen  (i.e.  oxygen  mixed  with  another 
gas,  such  as  nitrogen)  than  in  concentrated.  Van  M \rum  observed 
as  early  as  1798  that  a piece  of  phosphorus  laid  on  wadding  (which 
serves  as  a poor  conductor  of  heat)  in  a closed  vessel  shines  the  more 
brightly  as  the  oxygen  is  pumped  out,  and  may  even  take  fire  in  very 
dilute  gas. 

The  fact  that  oxidations  are  more  energetic  under  reduced  oxygen- 
]>ressure  has  been  observed  in  many  other  cases.  See  § 137. 

Detection  of  Phosphorus. — Poisonings  by  yellow  phosjthorus 
occur  now  and  then.  In  order  to  detect  it  in  such  cases,  use  is 
made  of  its  luminosity.  For  this  puipose  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  Avhich  are  to  be  tested  for  phosphorus,  are  tliluted  with 
water  in  a distilling-flask,  connected  with  a condenser  by  a ttibe 
doubly  bent  at  right  angles.  On  heating  the  flask  water  distils 
over  with  a little  phosphorus  vapor;  if  the  whole  apparatus  is 
]daced  in  a dark  room,  a luminous  ring  is  noticed  during  this 
distillation  at  the  place  where  the  steam  is  condensed,  i.e.  where 
the  phosphorus  vapor  comes  in  contact  with  air  in  the  condenser. 
The  distillate  contains  phosphoric  aci  I (Mitscherlich’s  test). 

Use.  — Phosphorus  is  used  chiefi}'  for  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  The  matches  in  use  to-day  may  beTlassed  as  safety  matches 

“ strike  any  ivhere”  matches,  which  latter  maybe  of  the  (a)  jiarlor 
single-di[)  type,  or  (6)  double-dip  with  combustible  bulb  or  (c)  ilouble- 
(li[i  with  safety  bulb.  In  the  Swedish  safety  matches  the  heail  consists 
chiefly  of  a mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  antimony  sulphide, 
d'hey  are  lighted  by  striking  them  on  a surface  coated  with  red  phos- 
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phoni.s.  Oil  account  ot  tlieir  requiring  a special  ignition  surface  and 
their  quick  burning  and  dropping  they  are  not  as  jiopular  in  America 
as  the  strike-anywhere  matches.  Of  the  latter  the  double-dip  safety 
bulb  matches  are  best  Ix'cause  they  can  be  ignited  by  friction  of  the 
tip  only,  not  by  side  friction. 

Phosphorus,  in  some  form,  is  used  in  the  iiroduction  of  all  matches. 
Yellow  phosphorus  is  generally  utilized  in  the  production  of  .American 
matches,  but  since  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen, 
most  I'.uropean  countries  forbid  its  use  and  employ  non-poisonous 
substitutes.  The  red  phosphorus  and  phosidiorus  “ sesc^ui-sulphide,  ” 
P4S3,  arc  the  chief  non-poisonous  substitutes  for  yellow  ])hosphorus 
and  are  to  be  utilized  in  .Vmerican  strike-anywhere  matches  as  fast 
as  practicable,  (bnqiare  § 133. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

There  are  three  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  known: 

(1)  gaseous  hydrogen  phosphide,  PII.,  (also  called  phosphine); 

(2)  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  P2H^;  and  (3)  solid  hydrogen 
phosphide,  (P2H)(;. 

HYDROGEN  PHOSPHIDE.  PHOSPHINE,  PH3. 

136.  This  compound  can  be  prepared  from  the  elements  by 
bringing  phosphorus  together  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulpliuric  acid, 
i.e.,  with  nascent  hydrogen;  when  thus  prepared,  it  is  mi.xed  with 
a large  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

The  generation  of  hydrogen  phosphide  by  heating  phosphorous 
and  hypophosphorous  acids  is  another  example  of  its  formation  by 
the  direct  decomposition  of  phosphorus  compounds: 


4II3PO3  = PH3  -1-3H3P04. 

Phosphorous  Phosphoric 

acid.  acid. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus on  caustic  potash: 

P4+3KOH-I-3H2O  =PH3-b3H2KP02. 

Pot.  hypophos- 
pnite. 


The  reaction  is  really  more  complicated  than  this  equation  indicates, 
for  in  addition  hydrogen,  P2H4  and  other  substances  are  formed.  (See 
also  § 144.) 
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By  reason  of  the  presence  of  gaseous  which  is  self-inflammable, 
each  bubble  of  gas  ignites  as  it  breakes  into  the  air,  forming  usually  a 
smoky  ring  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  (Fig.  37).  On  account  of  thh 
inflammability  the  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is  generated  from  phosphorus 
and  caustic  potash  must  be  as  full  of  liquid  as  possible.  Idoreover,  the 
delivery-tube  (preferably  with  a wide  mouth)  must  open  in  warm  water, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  become  clogged  with  particles  of  phosphorus 
carried  over.  By  passing  the  gas  through  hydrochloric  acid  or  alcohol, 
the  hydrogen  phosphide  is  freed  from  P2H^  and  is  then  no  longer  spon- 
taneously combustible. 


Fig.  37. — Prepar.^tion  of  Hydrogen  Phosphide. 


According  to  Senderens  phosphine  can  be  very  advantageously 
prepared  by  heating  red  phosphorus  at  240°-250°  in  a current  of  steam. 
Perhaps  phosphorus  or  metaphosphorous  acid  is  formed  primarily. 


No  method  of  producing  hydrogen  phosphide  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  on  phosphorus  compounds  is  known;  however,  we 
have  one  by  the  interaction  of  hydrogen  compounds  and  phos- 
phorus compounds.  Calcium  phosphide,  when  decomposed  by 
water  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  hydrogen  phosphide: 


Ca3P2  + 6HC1  = 3CaCl2  -b  2PH3. 


The  phosphides  of  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  magnesium  are  decom- 
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posed  by  dilute  acids  with  the  formation  of  liydrogen  phos- 
phide. 

The  perfectly  pure  gas  is  now  best  obtained  by  condensa- 
tion and  subsequent  fractionation  at  a very  low  temperatiii’e,  as 
was  described  in  § 20. 

Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  phosphide,  or  phospliuretted 
hydrogen,  TII3,  is  a gas  at  ordinary  temperatures;  it  becomes 
liquid  at  —85°  and  solid  at  —133.5°.  It  has  a peculiar  disagree- 
able odor,  that  reminds  one  of  spoiled  fish.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol.  Sp.  g.=  17  (0=  16).  1 liter  Aveighs 

1.5203  g.  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

137.  Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  phos])hidc  Ls  A’ery  poison- 
ous; it  burns  very  easily,  yielding  j)hosi)horic  acid.  In  the 
presence  of  oxygen  of  ordinary  pre.ssure  it  remains  unchanged; 
if,  however,  the  pressure  is  diminished,  an  cx])losion  results.  This 
conduct  reminds  one  of  phosphorus,  which  is  luminous  (because 
of  oxidation)  only  below  a certain  limit  of  pressure  (§  135). 

The  combustion  of  hydrogen  phosphide  may  be  expressed  by 
the  equation: 

2PH3  -t-402  = P2O5  + 3H2O. 


Accordingly  the  reaction  would  be  hexamolecular  (§  50).  A'ax 
DER  Stadt  demonstrated  by  a method,  similar  to  that  referred 
to  in  § 51,  that  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  is  lAimolecular  and 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  following  equation: 

PH3  + 02=H2+P02H, 

Metaphos- 
phorou.s  acid. 

if  the  gases  slowly  diffuse  into  each  other  in  a diluted  condition. 

In  general,  experience  has  taught  that  the  mechanism  of  a 
reaction  is  decidedly  simple  and  that  chemical  processes  are  aluK.st 
always  mono-  or  bimolecular.  Accordingly,  when  the  ciuantita- 
tive  course  of  a reaction  is  represented  b}"  an  equation  indicating 
the  participation  of  several  molecules,  it  is  probable  that  several 
intermediate  reactions  are  involved. 

Hydrogen  phosphide  can  unite  Avith  halogen-hydrogen  acids 
directly  to  form  compounds  of  the  type  PH4X  (X=haolgen),  in 
analogy  Avith  ammonia.  The  best  knoAvn  of  these  conqAounds. 
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is  PH4I,  phosphonium  iodide,  a colorless,  well-crystallized  com- 
pound, which  is  formed  when  dry  hydrogen  phosphide  and  liydro- 
gen  iodide  are  mixed.  In  contact  with  water  it  breaks  up  into 
PII3  and  HI;  the  former  escapes  as  a gas,  while  the  latter  remains 
dissolved  in  water. 

Phosphonium  iodide  is  very  unstable.  This  is  even  more  the 
case  with  phosphonium  bromide,  which  is  also  a solid,  but  is 
completely  dissociated  into  the  two  hydrogen  compounds,  PH3 
and  HBr,  as  low  as  30°.  Phosphonium  chloride  is  dissociated 
even  at  ordinal-}'  temperatures  and  pressures  and  can  only  exist 
below  14°  or  under  more  than  20  atm.  pressure.  Considering 
these  properties,  it  is  not  surprising  that  phosphonium,  PII4, — 
like  ammonium, — should  lie  impossible  to  isolate.  Xo  other  acids 
except  those  mentioned  unite  with  hydrogen  phosphide.  The 
general  behavior  of  the  latter  thus  shows  that  it  is  very  much  less 
basic  than  ammonia. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  PH4I  is  decomposed  by  water.  The  weak 
basic  character  of  phosjihonium  hydroxide  allows  the  iodide  to  be 
hydrolyzed  into  PH4OH  and  HI,  whereupon  the  PH4OH  breaks  uj) 
forthwith  into  PH3  and  H,0. 

Hydrogen  pliosphide  possesses  reducing  properties.  Prom 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  of  copper  sulphate  it  precipitates  a 
mixture  of  metal  and  phosphide;  this  propert}^  can  be  made  use 
of  to  separate  the  gas  from  other  gases.  Mlien  mixed  with  chlo- 
rine it  explodes  vigorously,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  phos- 
phorus trichloride. 

The  composition  of  hydrogen  phosphide  was  determined  by 
passing  a known  volume  over  copper  turnings  in  a heated  tube. 
'Phe  copper  combines  with  the  phosphorus,  so  that  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  tube  shows  the  proportion  of  phosphorus.  The 
escaping  hydrogen  is  collected  and  measured.  In  the  exj^eri- 
ment  it  was  found  tliat  hydrogen  phosphide  contains  91.2% 
phosphorus  and  8.8%  hydrogen.  The  specific  gravity  for  0=16 
was  found  to  l)e  17;  the  molecular  weight  is  therefore  34.  In 
34  parts  there  are,  according  to  the  above  composition,  31  parts 
of  phosphorus  and  3 parts  of  hydrogen;  the  composition  of  the 
compound  is  therefore  expressed  by  PH3.  This  agrees  with  the 
results  of  the  decompositicm  of  hydrogen  phosphide  by  induction 
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sparks  or  by  the  electric  arc;  1 vol.  PII3  yields  H vols.  hydrogen 
and  also  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  tube  and  on  the  platinum  wires  (or  carbons). 


2PIl3=3TT2  + 2P. 

2 vols.  3 vols.  solid. 


Liquid  Hydrogen  Phosphide,  P:>H4. 

138.  In  certain  cases  this  coni])ound  is  formed  as  a by-product  in 
the  preparation  of  ])hosphine.  Especially  is  it  formed  in  the  decom- 
position of  calcium  phosphide  with  water.  It  also  results  from  the 
)xidation  of  ])hosphine  by  various  substances,  for  instance,  nitrogen 
dioxide,  by  which  ordinary  hydrogen  j^hosphide  can  be  made  spon- 
taneously inflammable.  The  mixture  of  PII3  and  P^ll^  can  be  separated 
by  p assing  it  through  a well-cooled  tube;  the  latter  substance  con- 
denses to  a colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  57°-5S°  (under  735  mm.) 
and  has  a sj)ecific  gravity  of  1.01.  It  is  easily  decomposable  and  can- 
not be  preserved,  because  it  rapidly  changes  to  the  gaseous  and  the 
solid  hydrogen  phosphides.  The  same  decomposition  is  also  effected 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  must  be  condensed  in  the  dark,  as  sunlight 
aids  decomposition.  The  empirical  composition  is  indicated  by  the 
formula  PHj;  but  since  phosphorus  is  trivalent,  we  take  P2H4,  i.e. 
HJ’-PH.^,  as  the  formula  of  the  molecule.  Liquid  lij'^drogen  phosphide 
thus  becomes  analogous  to  hydrazine. 


Solid  Hydrogen  Phosphide,  P,2H„. 

139.  This  substance  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  preceding 
one, — especially  easily  when  phosphine  charged  with  P2H4  vapor,  as  it 
is  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  CaaPj  with  water,  is  led  over  granu- 
lated calciumchloride.  The  solid  hydrogen  phosphide  separates  out  as  a 
bright  yellow  powder  of  the  empirical  formula  P2H,  whose  molecular  weight 
has  been  determined  crysocopically  to  be  P12H8  (using  yellow  phosphorus 
as  a solvent).  On  being  heated  to  about  200°  it  l^reaks  up  into  phos- 
phine and  a new  solid  hydrogen  phosphide  of  the  emi)irical  formula 
P9H2.  This  latter  compound  is  also  formed  when  P^Hb  is  treated  with 
liquid  ammonia.  When  heated  in  the  air  P12H8  catches  fire  at  160°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
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Halogen  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  unites  with  all  four  of  the  halogens  to  form  com- 
pounds of  the  types  PX3  and  PX5;  the  most  important  are  the 
chlorides.  ' 

PHOSPHORUS  TRICHLORIDE,  PCI3. 

140.  Tills  compound  can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  combina- 
tion of  tb.e  elements.  In  preparing  it  a rapid  current  of  dry 
chlorine  is  led  over  phos])horus  in  a retort.  The  phosphorus  burns 
with  a pale  yellow  fianie  and  a mixture  of  trichloride  and  penta- 
chloride  distils  over  into  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cold.  A little 
phosphorus  is  added  to  the  distillate  in  order  to  convert  the  pen- 
tachloride  to  trichloride,  and  the  liquid  is  redistilled.  An  easier 
method  is  to  introduce  phosphorus  into  a flask  with  some  phos- 
phorus trichloride  and  lead  chlorine  into  the  mixture. 

Physical  Properties. — Phosphorus  trichloride  is  a colorless 
liquid  of  a very  pungent  odor;  it  boils  at  76°  and  remains  liquid 
as  low  as  —115°.  Sp.  g.  = 1.6129  at  0°. 

Chemical  Properties. — Water  decomposes  it  very  rapidl}'  with 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids; 

PCI3  + 3H2O  = PI3PO3  + 3HC1. 

It  is  because  of  this  decomposition  that  it  fumes  in  moist  air. 
Continued  treatment  with  chlorine  converts  it  into  the  penta- 
chloride. 
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phosphorus  PENTACHLORIDE,  PCI5. 

T41.  This  substance  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  phos- 
phorus trichloride.  Fine  light-}ellow  crystals  at  once  appear  and 
the  entire  mass  finally  becomes  solid,  indicating  that  all  is  con- 
verted into  pentachloride.  This  compound  fumes  strongly  in 
moist  air,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  watei  with  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids.  When  heated  it  sub- 
limes without  melting.  In  the  transition  to  the  gaseous  state  it 
breaks  up  at  a rather  low  temperature  into  the  trichloride  and 
chlorine;  this  dissociation  is  complete  at  300°,  for  at  that  point 
the  vapor  density  is  just  half  of  that  calculated  for  the  penta- 
chloride. The  vapor,  which  at  moderately  low  temperatures  is 
almost  colorless,  takes  on  the  yellow  color  of  ehlorine  for  the  aljove 
reason,  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  dissociation  protlucts, 
phosphorus  trichloride  and  chlorine  can  be  separated  by  diffusion. 
Phosphorus  pentachloiide  evaporates  in  an  atmos])here  of  the  tri- 
chloride with  almost  no  dissociation  (cf.  § 51% 

By  the  addition  of  a little  water  it  is  converted  into  phosphorus 
oxychloride ; 

PCI5  + IT2O  = POCI3  + 2HC1. 

With  more  water  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  produced. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  used  in  organic  chemistry  to 
replace  hydroxyl  groups  with  chlorine.  In  inorganic  chemistry, 
it  can  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose;  thus  sulphuric  acid 
reacts  with  it  in  the  following  manner  (§  S9) : 

SO2  < OH  + PCI5  - SOo  < + POCI3  + Ha. 

PHOSPHORUS  OXYCHLORIDE,  POCI3. 

142.  The  l)est  method  of  jireparing  this  compound  is  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  trichloride  Avith  sodium  chlorate: 


3PCI3  + XaC103 = 3PUC'l3  -f  XaCl. 

In  order  to  moderate  the  great  vigor  of  ihis  reaction  sodium  chlorate 
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is  placed  under  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  the  trichloride  is 
then  added  slowly  means  of  a dropping-funnel. 

Phosphorus  oxychloride  is  a colorless,  mobile  licpiid,  that  boils 
nt  107.2'^  and,  when  solid,  melts  at  —1.5°.  Sp.  g.  =1.7118  at  0°. 
In  the  presence  of  water,  with  which  it  is  not  miscible,  it  slowly 
changes  to  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids: 

rOCla  -f  SHoO  = II3PO4 + 3HC1. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  WITH  THE  OTHER  HALOGENS. 

143.  These  are  very  analogous  to  the  chlorine  derivatives.  They  are 
likewise  ]ire])ared  by  direct  synthesis  from  the  elements.  Inasmuch  as 
the  reaction  is  very  vigorous,  it  has  to  be  moderated  by  dissolving  the 
phosphorus  and  the  halogen  separatel}'  in  carbon  disulphide,  slowly 
adding  one  to  the  other  and  then  distilling  off  the  solvent.  The  fluorides 
have  special  methods  of  preparation.  .Ml  these  com])ounds  are  broken 
up  by  water  like  the  corresponding  chlorides,  the  fluorides,  however, 
rpiite  slowly. 

The  composition  of  these  compounds  can  be  ascertained  in  the 
following  wa}’:  on  being  decomposed  b}'  water  they  3deld  ]dios- 
]dioric  or  phosphorous  acid  and  a halogen  acid,  so  that  the  quan- 
tities of  phosphorus  and  halogen  present  can  be  found  by  deter- 
mining the  amounts  of  these  acids.  ^Moreover,  the  molecular 
weight  can  be  obtained  1)}'  measuring  the  A'apor  density,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  compounds  of  the  t}'pe 
1^X5  are  usually  dissociated  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

144.  Three  compounds  of  this  class  are  known:  phosphorus 
trioxide,  P2O3;  phosphorus  tetroxide,  r2tl4;  and  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide,  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  P205.  Onlv  the  last  is  of  an}'  great 
importance. 


Phosphorus  Trioxide,  P2O3. 

This  compound  is  produced  when  phosphorus  burns  in  a slow  cur- 
rent of  dry  air  in  a tube.  The  principal  product  is  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide,  which  can  be  collected  by  a wad  of  glass  fibers.  The  phosphorus 
trioxide  passes  through  as  a vapor  and  is  condensed  in  a well-cooled 
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tubc.  It  is  a -white  waxy  substance  when  thus  formed,  but  it  can  also 
be  obtained  in  crystals;  the  latter  melt  at  22.5°  and  boil  at  173.1°  (in 
a nitrogen  atmosphere).  The  vapor  density  has  been  found  to  be  109.7, 
while  that  calculated  for  1^0^  is  110.  On  being  heated  to  440°  it  is 
decomposed  into  red  phosphorus  and  ])hosphorus  tetroxide.  It  turns 
yellow  in  the  light,  which  explains  the  fact  that  jdiosphorus  pentoxide 
sometimes  takes  on  a yellow  color.  It  di.ssolves  slowly  in  cold  water 
forming  phosphorous  acid;  with  hot  water  it  jjroduces  red  pho.?j  horus, 
self-inflammable  hydrogen  ])hos])hide  and  jjhosphoric  acid  in  a vigor- 
ous reaction.  When  heated  to  50°-G0°  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns 
to  the  j)entoxide. 

Phosphorus  Tetroxide,  P2O4, 

is  obtained  from  the  P2O3  com])ound,  as  was  stated  above.  It  forms 
colorless  glistening  crystals,  that  break  up  in  water  into  phosphorous 
and  ])hosphoric  acids.  In  this  respect  its  conduct  is  analogous  to  that 
of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  Avhich  yields  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  with  water. 

PHOSPHORUS  PENTOXIDE,  P.O5. 

This  compound  is  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  phosjdiorus 
in  oxygen  or  an  excess  of  dry  air.  It  forms  a white,  voluminous, 
snow-like  mass,  that  takes  up  water  rapidly  to  j)roduce  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  the  most  powerful  desiccating-agent  known.  Morley 
ascertained  that  it  dries  the  air  down  to  1 mg.  water  vapor  in 
40,000  1.  air.  It  exists  in  two  modifications,  both  of  which  ai'e 
formed  simultaneously  in  the  above  j)rocess.  The  one  is  ciystal- 
line,  subliming  at  250°;  the  other  amor])hous  and  not  volatile 
below’  red  heat;  the  vapor  condenses  ci-ystalline.  When  heated 
above  250°  the  crystalline  modification  passes  over  into  the 
amorphous  form. 

Heating  with  charcoal  reduces  it  to  phosphorus. 

The  vapor  density  of  phosjdioric  anhydride  at  bright  redness 
was  found  to  correspond  to  the  formula  (P20s)2. 

Acids  of  Phosphorus. 

145.  Only  two  of  the  above  described  oxides  of  phosphorus, 
viz.  P203  and  P2O5,  form  corresponding  acids;  these  oxides  can 
unite  with  different  amounts  of  water  to  form  acids.  From  P2O5 
we  have: 
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P2O5  + H2O  = 2HPO3,  metaphosphoric  acid, 
p205  + 2H20  = H4P207,  pyrophosphoric  acid,  and 
P2()5  + 3H20  = 2H3P()4,  orthophosphoric  acid. 

From  the  other  oxide  two  acids  can  be  derived;  metaphos- 
phorous  acid,  HPO2,  and  phosphorous  acid,  H3PO3.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  acids  of  phosphorus,  whose  anhydrides  are  unknown, 
viz.  hypophosphorous  acid,  H3PO2,  and  hypophosphoric  acid,  H4P2O6. 

The  relation  between  ortho-,  meta-,  and  pyrophosphoric  acids  can 
be  shown  in  another  way,  which  leads  us  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations. It  was  remarked  in  § 141  that  phosphorus  pentachloride  is 
transformed  by  water  into  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The 
action  of  water  on  the  pentachloride  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
first  of  a substitution  of  all  five  chlorine  atoms  by  hydroxyl: 


PlCl5  + 5H|OH  =5HC1  +P(OH)g. 


This  compound,  which  would  strictly  be  regarded  as  orthophos- 
phoric acid,  is  unknown;  a molecule  of  water  is  at  once  split  off,  form- 
ing the  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  HgPO^,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  orthophosphoric  acid.  In  a similar  way  the  metaphosphoric 
acid  can  be  derived  from  the  acid  P(OH)5  by  the  splitting  off  of  two 
molecules  of  water: 
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OH 
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OH 
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while  the  pyrophosphoric  acid  can  be  regarded  as  2P(OH)5  — 3H2O: 
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Pyrophosphoric  acid. 


Orthophosphoric  acid  can  also  be  derived  from  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride ; 


OP|Cl3  + 3HlOH->  0P(0H)3. 
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This  way  of  looking  at  them  makes  plain  not  only  the  connection 
between  the  different  acids,  but  also  their  structural  formuke.  The 
same  method  can  be  applied  to  many  other  cases.  As  an  example 
we  may  select  the  per-iodic  acids.  In  § 62  only  one  was  mentioned. 
There  are  salts,  however,  of  various  jjer-iodic  acids,  e.g.  i\IK)4,  M3IO5, 
etc.  These  can  be  derived  from  a hypothetical  acid  UOHjy 
in  which  iodine  is  joined  to  as  many  hydro.xyls  as  correspond  to  its 
maximum  valence.  M5IO0  would  come  from  IfOlI)^  — 114,0;  M3IO5 
from  1(011)7—21120;  and  MIO4  from  1(011)7 —SlkO. 

ORTHOPHOSPHORIC  ACID,  H3PO4. 

146.  This  acid  can  l)o  obtained  by  dii’ect  .synthesis  from  its 
elements;  phosphorus  burns  to  the  pentoxitle  and  the  latter  yields 
the  acid  on  dissolving  in  water.  Its  formation  by  the  action  of 
nitric^  acid  on  phosphorus  was  mentioned  in  § 134.  It  can  also  be 
olffained  by  the  oxidation  of  comj)ounds  containing  })hos])horus 
and  hydrogen;  phosphine  and  the  lower  acids  of  phosphorus  are 
oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid. 

Ordinarily  this  acid  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
with  nitric  acid  or  by  liberating  it  from  its  salts,  jjarticularly  the 
calcium  salt,  Ca3(P04)2-  The  latter  is  stirred  into  the  theoretical 
amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forming  calcium  sulphate,  which 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  ])hosphoric  acid,  which  goes 
into  solution.  On  evaporating  this  solution  the  acid  remains. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  orthophosjihoric  acid  is  a crystalline 
solid.  It  melts  at  3S.G°,  is  odorless  and  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a strongly  acid  solution. 

It  has  the  character  of  a strong  acid;  however,  it  is  consider- 
ably less  ionized  than  hydrochloric  acid;  a solution  of  1 mole 
phosphoric  acid  in  10  1.  wvater  contains  aliout  one-fourth  as  many 
hydrogen  ions  as  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  molecular  con- 
centration. It  is  ionized  chiefly  into  H'  and  H.2P(44'.  It  generates 
hydrogen  with  metals,  all  three  hydrogen  atoms  lieing  replaceable 
by  metallic  atoms;  it  is  therefore  tribasic.  Three  classes  of  salts 
are  possible  and  known  to  exist;  these  are  the  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary  salts.  Of  the  alkali  salts  all  three  kinds  are  soluble; 
of  the  alkaline  earth  salts  only  the  lU’imary,  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  being  insoluble.  The  other  }>hosjdiates  are  insoluble 
in  water  but  are  dissolved  by  mineral  acids. 
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This  latter  property  is  due  to  the  fact  that  phosphoric  acid  is 
a weaker  acid  than  the  strong  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric,  nitric 
and  sulphuric.  On  treating  an  insoluble  phosphate  with  one  of 
these  acids,  e.g.  hydrochloric,  undissociated  molecules  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  formed  in  the  liquid;  the  more  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  more  the  association,  since  the  hydrochloric  acid  reduces  the 
ionization  of  phosphoric  acid.  H2PO4'  and  H‘  ions  thus  disappear 
and,  in  case  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  concentration 
of  the  H2PO4'  ions  remaining  will  not  be  great  enough  together 
with  that  of  the  metal  ions  present  to  reach  the  value  of  the  solu- 
bility product;  hence  all  the  phosphate  must  dissolve  (§  73). 

For  the  same  reason,  as  a general  rule,  salts  that  are  insoluble 
in  water  will  only  dissolve  in  acids  that  are  stronger  than  the  acid 
of  the  salt.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  case  when  the  value 
of  the  solubility  product  of  the  insoluble  salt  is  very  small,  examples 
of  which  we  have  seen  in  certain  sulphides  (§  73). 

When  heated  to  213°  orthophosphoric  acid  gives  off  water, 
forming  mainly  the  pyro-acid  but  also  a little  meta-acid  through- 
out the  reaction.  The  pyro-acid  on  the  other  hand  is  converted 
by  further  heating  into  the  meta-acid. 

With  silver  nitrate  orthophosphates  give  a yellow  precipi- 
tate of  silver  phosphate,  Ag3P04,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia. In  the  case  of  a primary  or  secondary  phosphate,  the  pre- 
cipitation is  not  complete,  since  nitric  acid  is  liberated  in  the 
reaction : 


Na2HP04  T3AgN03 — Ag3P04  T2NaN03  THNO3; 

■or,  expressed  in  ions: 

HP04"  + 3Ag-  ^ Ag3P04+H-. 

If,  however,  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  is  added,  the  precipi- 
tation is  practically  complete. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  By  the  addition  of  acetate  the 
acetic  anions  C2H3O2'  are  forced  to  combine  with  the  H'  ions,  for 
acetic  acid  is  only  very  slightly  ionized  and  its  ionization  is,  more- 
over, considerably  lessened  by  the  excess  of  sodium  acetate.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  equilibrium  HP04"  + 3Ag' Ag3P04  + H‘ 
the  H"  ions  are  removed.  The  inverse  reaction  is  then  no  longer 
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possible,  and  the  direct  reaction  must  therefore  become  com- 
plete, or  in  other  words,  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated 
as  silver  phosphate. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  alkali  salts  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  soluble  in  water.  These  aqueous  solutions  differ  markedly 
in  reaction.  The  solution  of  a primary  salt,  KH2PO4,  is  acid, 
that  of  a secondary  salt  feebly  alkaline,  and  that  of  a tertiary 
salt  strongly  alkaline.  The  cause  of  this  variation  must  be  more 
fully  explained. 

The  acid  reaction  of  a salt  such  as  KH2PO4  must  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  its  anion,  II2PO4'  (analogous  to  the  anion  IISO4'), 
is  capable  of  splitting  up  into  the  ions  H’  and  HPO4",  the  former 
producing  the  acid  reaction.  The  feebly  alkaline  reaction  of  a 
salt  like  K2IIPO4  is  accounted  for  by  hydrolysis  (§  GO).  Such 
a salt  is  extensively  ionized  in  dilute  solution  into  2K‘  and  HPO4". 
However,  while  H3PO4  is  rather  highly  dissociated  (into  IP  and 
H2PO4'),  H2PO4'  is  but  slightly  ionized  into  11'  and  IIPO4". 
In  this  case  Il2P04'  behaves  as  a weak  acid.  Hence,  if  there  is 
a large  proportion  of  HP(34"  ions  in  a solution,  they  will  tend 
to  unite  with  IT  ions,  because  the  system  ir  + HP()4"^=::^H2P04' 
is  only  in  equilibrium  when  the  right-hand  side  preponderates. 
The  necessary  H'  ions  are  supplied  by  the  water,  which  is  S])lit 
up  to  a very  slight  extent  into  IT  and  OH'.  But  when  the  IP 
ions  unite  with  HPO4"  ions  we  have  a surplus  of  OH'  ions  in 
the  solution  and  the  latter  takes  on  an  alkaline  reaction.  Entirely 
analogous  is  the  explanation  of  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction  of 
the  tertiary  phosphates,  such  as  K3PO4.  Their  acjiieous  solutions 
contain  the  ions  PO4'",  which  have  a still  stronger  tendency  to 
unite  with  H'  ions  than  the  HPO4"  ions.  The  PO4'"  ion,  there- 
fore, causes  the  presence  of  an  even  larger  proportion  of  OH'  ions, 
not  compensated  by  IT  ions,  so  that  the  result  is  a strongly  alkaliiie 
reaction. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  from  an  ammoniacal  solution 
by  a magnesium  salt  as  white  crystalline  ammonium  magnesium 
'phosphate,  NH4MgP04  + 6H20.  Another  very  characteristic  test 
for  phosphoric  acid  is  that  in  nitric  acid  solution  a finely  cr}*stal- 
line,  yellow  precipitate  is  produced  by  ammonium  molybdate, 
especially  on  warming.  This  precipitate  has  approximately  the' 
composition  I4M0O3+ (NH4)3P04  4-IH20,  i.e.  it  is  an  ammo-' 
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Ilium  phospho-molybdate.  Precipitation  in  acid  solution  is  of 
great  advantage  here,  since  most  of  the  phosphates  are  soluble 
only  in  acids. 


PYROPHOSPHORIC  ACID, 

147.  One  method  of  producing  this  acid  was  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  In  preparing  it,  it  is  more  jiracticalile,  however, 
to  heat  the  secondary  sodium  phosphate  (the  ordinary  sodium 
phosphate  of  commerce),  because  in  this  case  only  one  molecule 
of  water  can  be  driven  off  from  two  molecules  of  the  salt: 

2Na2HP04=  H 2O  + Na4P207. 

After  being  heated  the  sodium  pyrophosphate  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  lead  acetate  is  added  to  precipitate  lead  pyrophosphate,  which 
is  then  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained  from  its  solution  as  a 
colorless  vitreous  mass  by  evaporation  in  a vacuum  at  a low  t(*m- 
]ieraturc.  ^^dlen  dissolved  in  water  of  ordinary  temjierature,  the 
acid  remains  unchanged  for  quite  awhile;  on  warming  this  solu- 
tion, especially  after  the  addition  of  a little  mineral  acid,  it  is 
converted  in  a few  hours  into  ortho-acid  (§  145). 

All  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by  metals;  we  should 
therefore  expect  to  find  four  classes  of  salts.  In  reality  only  two 
are  known,  ]\I4P207  and  JM2H2P2O7.  The  neutral,  as  well  as  the 
acid,  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water;  the  neutral  salts  of 
other  bases  are  insoluble,  the  acid  salts  chiefly  soluble. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  distinguished  from  the  ortho-acid  by 
the  fact  that  solutions  of  its  salts  give  a luhite  precipitate,  Ag4P2()7, 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  from  the  meta-acid  by  not  coagulating 
albumen  and  giving  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride. 

META  PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  HPO3. 

148.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  the  ortho-  or  the  pyro- 
acid  till  no  more  water  passes  off,  or  by  heating  ammonium  })hos- 
phate  (NH4)2HPC)4.  Moreover,  on  dissolving  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  in  cold  water,  the  product  is  at  first  chiefly  meta-acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  metaphosphoric  acid  is  a vitreous 
solid  (hence  the  name  glacial  phosphoric  acid),  which  can  be  melted 
and  easily  drawn  out  into  threads.  On  being  heated  strongly 
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it  volatilizes  without  breaking  u])  into  water  and  pentoxide.  When 
boiled  in  acjueous  solution  it  goes  over  into  orthophosphoric  acid. 
It  is  very  delicjuescent ; use  Is  made  of  this  property  occasionally. 

Metaphos{)horic  acid  is  monol)asic,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
111*03.  Its  alkali  salts  only  are  soluble  in  water.  In  solution 
the  meta-acid  can  be  dLstinguLshed  from  the  ortho-  and  the  pyro- 
acids  by  its  ability  to  coagulate  albumen  and  give  white  precipi- 
tates with  chlorides  of  barium  or  calcium. 

The  vaj)or  of  this  substance  at  bright-red  heat  consists  chiefly 
of  112^2116  molecules  (di-metaphosphoric  acid),  which  are  apparently 
liable  to  undergo  partial  dissociation  and  even  to  lose  a small 
(piantity  of  water. 

There  are  salts  of  various  acids  known,  wliicli  must  be  regarded  as 
[)olymers  of  metaphosphorie  aeitl,  e.g.  K^P^Oy,  j)otassium  di-metaphos- 
phate; tliere  exist  also  tri-,  tetra-,  and  hexa-metaphosphates,  i.e.  salts 
of  the  acids  IlgPaO,,,  and  HoP^Oig. 


Hypophosphoric  Acid,  H^PjOg. 

149.  When  sticks  of  phosphorus  are  suspended  in  a solution  of 
sodium  acetate  in  such  a way  that  only  0.5  cm.  is  exposed  above 
the  level  of  the  liquid  and  the  temperature  is  kept  between  G° 
and  8°,  the  phosphorus  oxidizes  slowly  and  the  difficultly  soluble 
acid  sodium  salt  of  hypophosphoric  acid,  Na2ll2P20e +6Il2()  soon 
l)cgins  to  crystallize  out.  It  can  be  purified  by  crystallization  from 
a dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid.  If  this  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  barium  chloride  added,  a precipitate  of  barium  hypojihos- 
phate  is  formed,  from  which  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  acid  can 
b(>  obtained  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  can  be  evajxwated 
at  30°  to  a sirupy  consistency  without  decomposition  and,  when  left 
in  a vacuum,  yields  crystals  of  the  acid.  At  an  elevated  teni|X'rature 
and  in  the  presence  of  a mineral  acid  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids 
are  formed.  This  behavior  justifies  the  consideration  of  hypophos- 
[)horic  acid  as  a mixed  anhydride  of  the  two  last-named  acids: 

OH  HO  OH  OH 

OPOH  HOP  ->  OPOH  POH 

lOH  H|0  \ / 

— \o/ 

Phosphoric  Pho.sphorou.s  Hypophosphoric 
acid.  acid.  acid. 
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However,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  pi’eparc  the  hypopho?i)horio 
acid  by  melting  together  the  other  two  acids. 

From  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  methyl  ester 
it  seems  probable  that  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  IJjPOj  and  notH^PjO, 

Metaphosphorous  Acid,  HPOj. 

150.  This  compound  was  discovered  by  van  der  Stadt  during  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphine  under  reduced  pressure  (§  137): 

PII3  f ()2=H2^HP()2. 

The  sides  of  the  vessel  become  covered  with  feather-like  cr}^stals  of  llPO,. 
These  melt  at  a much  liigher  temj)erature  than  the  cr}'stals  of  ]>hos- 
phorous  acid  and  are  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  action  of  water 
vapor. 


PHOSPHOROUS  ACID,  H3PO3. 

15 1.  In  § 149  it  was  mentioned  that  this  acid  is  formed  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  It  is  more  easil}^  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  phosphorus  tridiloride  witli  water: 

PCI3  + 3H2O  = H3PO3  + 3HC1. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  expelled  by  evaporating  at  180® 
and  the  phosphorous  acid  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

The  melting-point  of  phosphorous  acid  is  70.1°.  It  is  a very 
hygroscopic  substance  Heating  decomposes  it  into  phosphoric 
acid  and  phosphine.  It  has  a strong  reducing  action,  being  itself 
oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  acts  on  it  very 
slowly.  It  precipitates  the  metals  from  solutions  of  gold  chloride, 
mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  etc.  A characteristic  reaction  is 
the  reduction  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphur,  which  takes  place  at 
ordinarj’  temperatures,  when  solutions  of  the  two  substances  are 
mixed. 

In  spite  of  its  three  hydrogen  atoms,  phosphorous  acid  acts  as 
a dibasic  acid.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  ionization  of 
polybasic  acids  sometimes  affects  only  one  H'  ion  at  first,  the  others 
being  split  off  with  increasing  difficulty.  According  to  Ostwald 
it  may  be  su})posed  that  ionization  beyond  211'  and  HPO3"  is  in 
this  case  so  difficult  that  the  acid  seems  to  be  only  dibasic.  The 
phosphites  are  not  oxidized  by  the  air,  but  they  yield  to  the  action  of 
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oxidizing-agents;  e.g.  they  liberate  the  precious  metals  from 
their  salts,  as  does  also  the  acid  itself.  Heating  lu’eaks  them  up 
into  hydrogen,  pyrophosphates  and  phosphide.  The  double 
phosphites  give  precipitates  with  baryta-  or  lime-water. 


Hypophosphorous  Acid,  H^POj. 

152.  Salts  of  this  acid  are  produced  by  heating  phosphorus  Avith  caustic 
soda,  lime-water  or  baryta-water  (§  13(i): 


3Ha(01 1)  2 + 8P  + OII2O  = 3Ba(Il2P02)  2 + 2PH3. 

It  can  be  set  free  from  these  salts  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  aqueous  solution 
is  concentrated  at  80°-90°  and  then  cooled  strongly,  whereupon  the  acid 
crystallizes  out.  Melting-point,  2(i.5°.  On  being  heated  at  130°-140° 
the  acid  splits  up  into  phosphorous  acid  and  j)hosphine;  at  a somewhat 
higher  temperature  the  latter  acid  yields  phosphine  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  equations  are: 

3H3P02  = 2H3P03-b  PH3;  3H3P03  = 2H3P0,  + PII3. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  is  a very  strong  reducing-agent.  Gokl,  silver 
and  mercury  are  precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  the  free  acid 
as  well  as  its  salts.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  reduced  to  sulphur  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. In  these  reactions  the  acid  itself  is  converted  into  jihosphoric 
acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  phosphorous  acid  by  its  behavior  towards 
copper  sulphate  solution;  when  it  is  warmed  Avith  the  latter,  a red  precipi- 
tate of  copper  hydride,  C1I2II2,  is  formed.  Hypophosphorous  acid  is  mono- 
basic. 


Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur. 

153.  Various  compounds  of  this  sort  are  known;  all  of  them  are 
obtained  by  warming  the  tAAo  elements  together.  As  the  reaction  is 
A-^ery  vigorous  AA'ith  yelloAv  phosphorus,  the  red  form  is  usually  employed. 

The  compound  P2S5,  AA'hich  is  of  scr\'ice  in  organic  chemistry,  is  a yelloAv 
crystalline  substance,  melting  at  274°-27()°  and  Ixiiling  at  518°.  On  l>eing 
warmed  with  Avater  it  yields  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
I’jSj  unites  with  3 molecules  of  KjS  to  form  a sulpha  phosphate,  K3PS4,  i.e.  a 
phosphate  whose  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Several  compounds  containing  a halogen  in  addition  to  ]>hosjAhorus  and 
sul{)hur  are  known,  e.g.  PSO^.  This  phosphorus  sulphochloride  can  be  pre- 
j)ared  by  treating  phosphorus  pentachloride  Avith  hydrogen  sulphide,  a methotl 
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analogous  to  that  of  forming  the  oxychloride  from  the  pentachloride  and 
water.  A more  convenient  method  is  by  the  action  of  the  pentachloride 
on  the  pentasulphide,  which  carries  out  the  analogy,  to  oxy-cornpounds 
still  farther  (§  142)  : 

3PCl5-^P.,S5=5PSCl3. 

It  is  a colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  125°.  Water  decomposes  it  into 
phosphoric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 


Compounds  containing  Phosphorus  and  Nitrogen. 

154.  The  compounds  of  this  class  are  also  numerous.  Among  them 
are  arnidophosphoric  acid,  diamidophosphoric  acid, 


OP 


OH 


(NH  )/  their  names  indicate,  these  compounds  behave  like  acids. 

If  dry  ammonia  is  conducted  over  phosphorus  pentachloride,  a white 
mass  is  obtained  which  consists  supposedly  of  ammonium  chloride, 
NH^Cl,  and  a compound  PCl3(NH2)2.  With  water  it  forms  phosphamide, 
PO(XH)(NH,),  a white  insoluble  powder.  On  being  boiled  with  water 
secondary  ammonium  phosphate  is  formed: 


PO(NH)(NH,)  +3II20=0P^qJ^thj^ 

The  name  phospham  is  given  to  a compound  P3H3X6,  which  is  formed 
from  the  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
when  it  is  heated  in  the  absence  of  air  till  no  more  ammonium  chloride 
fumes  appear.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  it  breaks  up  as  follows: 

PaHaXe  + 9KOH  + SH.O  =3K3P04  + 6NH3. 

By  the  interaction  of  P2S5  and  NH3  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a com- 
pound P3N5,  phosphorus  nitride. 

ARSENIC. 

155.  Arsenic  occurs  in  nature  in  the  free  state — native.  More 
frequently  it  is  found  in  combination  with  sulphur  {realgar,  AS2S2, 
and  orpiment,  As2Sc)  and  with  metals  {arsenopyrite,  or  mispickel, 
FeAsS,and  cobaltite,  CoAsS) ; also  with  oxygen  as  AS2O3  (arsenolite) . 

The  extraction  of  the  element  from  these  minerals  is  simple 
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Arsenopyrite  yields  arsenic  on  mere  lieating,  the  latter  subliming. 
Arsenolite  is  reduced  with  carbon: 

2As203  + 6C  = As  + 6C0. 

Physical  Properties  and  Allotropic  Conditions. — The  condition 
in  which  arsenic  usually  occurs  is  the  crystalline.  It  then  has  a 
steel-gray  color  and  a specific  gravity  of  5.727  at  14°  and  is  a good 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  sublimes  under  ordinal'}’  pressure 
without  melting;  under  increased  pressure,  however,  it  melts  at 
500°.  By  sublimation  in  a current  of  hydrogen  a second  cr}’stal- 
lized  form  can  be  obtained  together  with  a black  modification, 
which  according  to  Retgers  is  also  crystallized.  An  amorjihous 
modification  results  from  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  arsenide 
by  heat,  the  arsenic  appearing  as  a dark  brown  deposit  on  the  sides 
of  the  glass.  Finally  there  is  a yellow  modification  which  is  formed 
when  arsenic  vapor  is  condensed  in  a dark  room  by  liquid  air. 
This  yellow  arsenic  is  very  sensitive  to  light;  even  at  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air  (—  180°) — at  which  it  is  stable  in  the  dark — 
it  is  converted  into  the  black  modification  by  the  light  of  a 
Welsbach  burner.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  a solution  of  the 
yellow  modification  in  chlorine  is  much  more  stable  toward 
light  and  heat  than  is  the  pure  substance.  Such  solutions  are 
obtained  in  concentrations  up  to  7%;  when  they  are  cooled 
yellow  arsenic  crystallizes  out.  The  relation  between  yellow  and 
black  arsenic  is  very  analogous  to  that  between  yellow  and 
red  phosphorus,  except  that  in  the  case  of  arsenic  the  yellow 
form  is  much  less  stable.  At  an  elevated  temperature  (360°) 
all  the  modifications  pass  over  into  the  ordinary  cry.stalline 
form. 

Vapor  Density. — Tl\e  lemon-yellow  vapor  of  arsenic  has  a 
density  of  10.2  (air=l)  at  about  860°,  which  makes  the  moleciilar 
weight  293.8.  At  1600°-1700°  the  vapor  density  is  less  by  half, 
being  5.40.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  is  75,  its  molecule 
therefore  contains  four  atoms  at  about  860°  and  two  at  1600°-1700°. 

Chemical  Properties. — Arsenic  is  not  affected  by  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  in  moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating  of  oxide.  At  180°  it  burns  with  a bluish  flame  to  the 
oxide  AS4O6,  giving  off  a peculiar  garlic-like  odor.  At  an  elevated 
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temperature  it  combines  with  many  elements  directly;  it  unites 
with  chlorine  without  the  aid  of  heat^  producing  scintillations. 

HYDROGEN  ARSENIDE.  ARSINE,  ASH3. 

156.  Direct  synthesis  from  the  elements  is  not  possible  with 
this  comj)ound.  It  is  formed  when  almost  any  arsenic  compound 
conics  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  ( zinc  + sulphuric  acid). 
When  thus  'prepared  it  contains  considerable  hydrogen,  however. 
Pure  arsine  is  obtained  by  treating  zinc  arsenide  or  sodium  arsenide 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid: 

As2Zu3-1-  3^12^04= 2 ASH3-I-  3ZnS04. 

Physical  Pro'perties. — Hydrogen  arsenide  is  a gas;  it  liquefies 
at  —40°,  but  does  not  solidify  as  low  as  —110°.  Sp.  g.  = 38.9 
(H=l).  It  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  it  is  very  poison- 
ous. Fortunately  its  presence  can  be  easily  detected  b}^  its  peculiar, 
disagreeable  odor. 

Chemical  Pro'perties. — Arsine  can  be  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
ments by  heat.  If  the  gas  is  passed  through  a hot  glass  tube, 
arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  sides  in  the  form  of  a metallic  mirror. 
Induction  sparks  also  decompose  it.  By  the  latter  means  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  resulting  volume  of  hydrogen  is  Ij  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  gas  itself,  in  accord  with  the  formula  ASH3. 
It  is  an  endothermic  compound, 

As-f-3H  — AsH3=  — 36.7  Cal., 

and  has  been  made  to  explode  by  fulminating  mercury  (§  119). 

Hydrogen  arsenide  burns  with  a pale  flame,  yielding  water  and 
arsenious  oxide,  AS2O3,  if  sufficient  air  is  present;  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  or  if  the  flame  is  cooled,  arsenic  is  deposited.  On  heating 
potassium  or  sodium  in  the  gas,  an  arsenide,  ASK3  or  AsNa3,  is 
formed.  Hydrogen  arsenide  precipitates  the  yellow  compound 
AsAg3-3AgX03  from  a very  concentrated  solution  of  silver  nitrate: 

ASH3  6AgX03  = AsAg3  • 3AgX03. 

This  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  water  into  arsenious  acid, 
nitric  acid  and  metallic  silver,  the  latter  being  deposited. 
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This  reaction  is  called  Gutzeit’s  iesl.  It  is  usually  carried  out  in  the 
following  way:  A drop  of  50%  AgNOg  solution  is  placed  on  a piece  of 
filter  paper  and  the  moist  spot  is  held  over  a test-tube  containing  some 
zinc,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  substance  to  be  tested  for  arsenic. 
A plug  of  cotton  is  inserted  near  the  top  to  protect  the  paper  from  being 
spattered  by  the  effervescing  solution.  If  arsenic  is  present,  the  spot 
becomes  yellow,  and  turns  black  when  moistened  with  water. 

Composition  of  Arsine. — If  arsine  is  passed  over  hot  copper 
oxide,  water  and  copper  arsenide  are  formed.  The  ratio  of 
hydrogen  to  arsenic  in  arsine  ls  determined  from  this  reaction. 
For  1 part  (by  weight)  of  hydrogen  24.97  parts  of  arsenic  are 
obtained.  44ie  molecular  weight  of  the  compound,  as  found  from 
the  specific  gravity  (see  above),  Ls  77.9;  since  the  atomic  weight  of 
arsenic  is  75,  the  formula  of  arsine  must  be  AsHs. 

Detection  of  Arsenic. 

157.  The  majority  of  arsenic  compounds  are  very  poisonous.  Several 
of  them  are  of  practical  use  and  hence  are  on  the  market,  e.g.  white 
arsenic,  AS2O3  (rat-poison);  orpiment,  AS2S3;  Schweinfurt  green,  or 
copper  arsenite.  Poisonings  with  these  substances  hapjjen  occasion- 
ally. Some  arsenic  compounds,  because  of  their  pretty  green  color, 
are  still  used,  though  much  less  than  formerly,  in  dyeing  tapestries, 
portieres,  and  the  like.  Rooms  in  which  these  are  hung  usualh'  con- 
tain particles  of  arsenical  matter,  which  are  injurious  to  the  health. 
Further,  a certain  species  of  mould,  penicillhan  hrevicaule,  Avhich  is 
sometimes  found  in  such  tapestries,  has  the  power  of  generating  volatile 
and  very  poisonous  arsenic  compounds.  The  chemist  is  therefore  quite 
frequently  called  upon  to  analyze  a given  sample  (of  dyed  materials 
or  the  like,  or  the  contents  of  a stomach)  for  arsenic.  For  this  jiur- 
pose  a method  has  been  devised  which  enables  him  to  detect  Avith  cer- 
tainty extremely  small  amounts  of  arsenic.  It  iin'oh'es  the  folloAving 
operations:  The  organic  substance  in  question  is  at  first  disintegrated 
as  AA'ell  as  possible,  usually  by  digestion  Avith  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
AA'ater  l)ath,  a little  potassium  chlorate  being  added  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  arsenic  compound  is  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.  When  the 
chlorine  has  been  expelled  by  AA^arming  and  the  liquid  has  been  filtered, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  in  for  some  time  at  a temperature  of  about 
80°  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  as  suljihide.  The  sulphide  is  then  dis- 
soK'cd  in  nitric  acid  (in  case  the  presence  of  antimony  is  suspected  it 
must  first  bo  removed) ; this  solution  is  eA’aporated  to  dryness  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  acid,  the  dry  residue  is  dissoh'ed  in  Avater,  and  this 
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liquid  is  then  tested  in  the  Marsh  apparatus,  a simple  form  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  38. 

This  consists  of  a small  flask,  in  which  hydrogen  is  generated  from 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  to  be  investigated  is  poured  down 
the  thistle-tube;  if  arsenic  is  present,  arsine  is  formed.  The  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  arsine  is  dried  by  calcium  chloride  in  the  wide  tube 
and  then  enters  a tube  of  haixl  glass,  which  is  narrowed  at  several  places 
and  drawn  to  a point  at  the  further  end.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  ta- 
pering end,  Avhich  is  bent  upward,  it  is  lighted.  Thereupon  the  tube  is 
heated  with  a flame  on  the  near  side  of  a narrowed  place.  Ihe  arsine 
is  broken  up  and  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a bright  metallic  mirror  in  the 
narrowed  part.  From  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  deposit  one  can 
estimate  the  number  of  milligrams  of  arsenic  present.  If  the  hydro- 
gen arsenide  is  not  heated,  it  passes  on  to  the  flame  and  is  burned.  A 


cold  porcelain  dish  held  in  the  flame  is  soon  coated  with  a deposit  of 
arsenic,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  sodium  hypochlorite  solution  (sodium 
arsenate  being  formed).  This  solubility  enables  us  to  distinguish  arsenic 
from  antimony. 

Arsenic  is  veiy  widely  distributed,  although  in  small  amounts; 
hence  we  always  have  to  reckon  with  the  possiblity  of  traces  of  it  being 
present  in  the  reagents  and  glass  utensils  of  the  laboratory.  In  order 
to  test  this  a “blank  experiment”  is  performed,  i.e.  all  the  operations 
are  carried  out  with  duplicate  amounts  of  the  required  chemicals  but 
without  the  addition  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed.  Not  until  the 
materials  u.sed  are  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic  is  it  permissible  to 
use  them  in  an  actual  test. 

Whether  or  not  textile  fabrics  and  the  like  have  been  dyed  with 
Schweinfurt  green  (copper  arsenite)  can  be  determined  easily  b}'  the 
Gutzeit  test.  Another  method  is  to  use  the  above-mentioned  peni- 
cilliurn  brcvicaule.  This  is  cultivated  on  bread  which  is  soaked  wdth 
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the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  arsenic.  The  least  trace  of  the  latter  reveals 
itself  by  a characteristic  garlic-like  odor,  caused  by  the  evolution  of 
arsenical  gases. 

Compounds  of  Arsenic  with  the  Halogens. 

158.  Three  arsenic-halogen  compounds  of  the  tyj)e  AsXs  are 
known;  viz.,  the  pentachloride,  AsC'ls,  the  penta-iodide,  Asis, 
and  the  pentafluoride,  ASF5.  Aside  from  these  only  compounds 
of  the  type  AsX;}  are  known. 

Arsenic  trichloride,  AsCls,  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis 
or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  white  arsenic.  The  latter 
way  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  metal  chlorides  from  the  oxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  compound  is  a colorless  oily  liquid 
having  a specific  gravity  of  2.205  (d®).  It  freezes  at  —18°  and 
boils  at  130.2°.  It  is  extremely  poisonous,  ^^’hen  exposed  to  tlie 
air  it  throws  off  dense  white  fumes.  With  a little  water  it  forms 
an  oxychloride,  As(OH)2Cl;  with  mucli  water  liydrochloric  acid 
and  arsenious  oxide.  In  this  latter  system  a rise  of  temperature 
results  in  partial  re-formation  of  the  trichloride,  which  is  volatile 
with  the  water  vapor.  The  following  equilil)rium  seems  to  exist: 

AS2O3  + 6HCI  2ASCI3  + 3II2O. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

Two  such  compounds  are  known:  AS2O3,  arsenious  oxide,  and 
AS2O5,  arsenic  oxide. 

ARSENIOUS  OXIDE,  AsoOg. 

159.  Arsenious  anhydride  (commonly  called  ‘'arsenic”  or 
“white  arsenic”)  is  found  in  nature.  It  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  arsenic  in  air  or  oxygen  and  by  the  oxidation  of  arsenic 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  manufactured  commercially  liy 
roasting  arsenical  ores;  the  oxide  volatilizes  and  is  C(Uidensed  in 
brick-walled  chambers,  where  it  collects  as  a wliite  ])owder 
(“arsenic  meal”)  .It  is  refined  by  sublimation  from  iron  cylinders, 

Physical  Properties. — Arsenious  oxide  is  an  odorless  solid,  that 
does  not  melt  under  ordinary  ]iressuro.  but  sublimes.  Under 
higher  pressure  it  is  possible  to  melt  it.  At  800°  its  vapor  density 
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is  198  (0  = 16),  which  makes  the  molecular  formula  AS4O6. 
Above  this  temperature  dissociation  begins  and  at  1800°  the  vapor 
density  corresponds  to  the  formula  AS2O3.  By  the  ebullioscopic 
method  (elevation  of  the  boiling-point)  the  molecular  formula  has 
been  found  to  be  AS4O6  at  205°  also  (in  boiling  nitrobenzene). 

Various  Modifications. — Ai-senious  oxide  is  known  in  a vitreous 
{orm  as  well  as  in  crystals  of  the  regular  and  monoclinic  systems. 

The  vitreous  modification  is  j>roduced  when  the  compound  is  sub- 
limed or  heated  to  the  sublimation-point.  8p.  g.  =3.738.  After  stand- 
ing for  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  this  form  becomes  white 
like  porcelain  because  of  conversion  into  isometric  crystals.  The  latter 
form  is  better  obtained  by  dissolving  the  vitreous  modification  in  water 
or  hydrochloric  acid  and  letting  it  crystallize  out.  During  the  crystal- 
lization the  strange  phenomenon  of  bright  luminescence  is  observed, 
which  is  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  crystals.  This  phenomenon, 
which  is  also  noticed  in  other  crystallizations,  is  called  tribolumines- 
cence.  The  transformation  of  the  amorphous  into  the  regular  variety 
is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat  (5.330  Cal.).  The  monoclinic 
form  is  obtained  by  conducting  the  crystallization  above  200°  instead 
of  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  lower  half  of  a sealed  glass  tube 
containing  arsenious  oxide  be  heated  above  400°,  it  will  be  found  after 
cooling  that  the  lower  heated  part  contains  vitreous,  the  middle  mono- 
clinic, and  the  upper  octahedral,  arsenious  oxide. 

Since  the  transformation  of  amorphous  into  crystallized  arsenious  oxide 
takes  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  (rapidly  at  100°)  and  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  the  octahedral  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  stable 
one  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  glassy  form  is  only  able  to  exist 
at  these  temperatures,  because  the  velocity  of  transformation  is  then 
very  small.  According  to  the  above,  if  octahedral  arsenious  oxide  is 
gradually  warmed,  we  have  first  a transformation  into  monoclinic  and 
then  another  into  amorphous  arsenious  oxide.  The  transition  tem- 
peratures have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Chemical  Properties. — Arsenious  oxide  is  easily  reduced  to 
arsenic;  for  example,  by  heating  with  charcoal  or  nascent  hydrogen. 
It  is  also  easily  oxidized  to  arsenic  oxide  and  is  therefore  useful  as 
a reducing-agent.  This  oxidation  can  be  brought  about  by  chlorine, 
bromine  (bromine- water) , iodine  solution,  potassium  perman- 
ganate, strong  nitric  acid,  etc.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water;  the 
solution  has  a salty  metallic  taste  and  a weak  acid  reaction.  In 
acids  it  dissolves  much  more  easily,  because  it  acts  towards  them 
as  a basic  oxide.  It  was  stated  above  (§  158)  that  a solution  of 
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the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  off  arsenious  chloride.  White 
arsenic  is  a rank  poison;  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydi’oxide 
serves  as  an  antidote. 

ARSENIC  OXIDE,  {As.j0^x. 

160.  This  compound  cannot  be  prepared  like  the  correspond- 
ing phosphorus  compound  by  burning  arsenic  in  the  air,  for  the 
oxidation  goes  no  farther  than  t(j  arsenious  oxide.  The  higher 
oxide  can  only  be  prepared  Ijy  heating  arsenic  acid  in  the  air: 

2H3As(  )4  — 3M2O  = As2(  15. 

This  arsenic  anhydride  is  a white  glassy  substance,  that  dis- 
solves in  water  slowly,  going  over  into  arsenic  acid.  By  heating 
with  carbon  it  is  easily  reduced  to  arsenic.  At  an  elevated  tem- 
perature it  breaks  uj)  into  oxygen  and  arsenious  oxide.  Its  molec- 
ular weight  is  not  known;  the  formula  AS2O5  is  simply  empirical. 

Oxyacids  of  Arsenic. 

Two  of  these  are  known:  arsenious  acid,  H3ASO3  (only  in 
aqueous  solution  and  salts)  and  arsenic  acid,  H3.A.SO4. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID,  H3ASO3. 

16 1.  This  acid  exists  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  anhydride. 
It  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  however,  which  hydrate,  H3ASO3. 
HAs02  or  some  other,  is  }:)resent.  On  evaporation  the  anhydride 
and  not  the  acid  separates  out.  This  acid  forms  three  classes  of 
salts,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  metals;  it  is  therefore  tribasic.  Certain  salts  are 
known  which  are  derived  from  a metn-arsenious  acid,  HASO2. 

3'he  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water  ; those  of  the  other 
metals  are  not,  but  dissolve  easily  in  acids,  however.  A neutral 
arsenite-  solution  gives  a yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite, 
Ag3As03,  with  silver  nitrate. 

The  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  easily  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid  by 
iodine  solution: 

Il3As03-»-T2-IT30  = H3AsO,+2HI. 

Such  a solution  can  therefore  also  bo  employed  for  the  titration  of  iodine 
(§  93). 
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ARSENIC  ACID,  H3ASO4. 

162.  This  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  by  warming  it  with  nitric  acid.  On 
concentrating  the  solution  the  compound  2H3ASO4  + H2O  separates 
out  (below  15°);  this  substance  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallization 
at  100°  and  yields  orthoarsenic  acid,  H3ASO4,  which  crystallizes  in 
fine  needles.  When  heated  further  it  gives  off  water  (at  180°)  and 
goes  over  into  pyroarsenic  acid,  H4AS2O7,  which  separates  in  the 
form  of  hard  glistening  crystals.  On  being  heated  still  higher 
the  latter  compound  gives  up  another  molecule  of  water,  the 
final  product  being  white  crystalline  meta-arsenic  acid,  HASO3. 
This  conduct  is  completely  analogous  to  that  (jf  phosphoric  acid; 
however,  metaphosphoric  acid  cannot  be  converted  into  the  ajihy- 
dride  by  heat  as  can  arsenic  acid  (§  160).  The  pyro-  and  meta- 
arsenic acids  are  stable  only  in  the  solid  state;  when  treated  with 
water  they  are  converted  into  the  ortho  acid,  the  transformation 
being  much  quicker  than  with  the  corresponding  phosphorous  acids. 

Orthoarsenic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Its  salts,  the 
arsenates,  exist  in  three  classes;  of  the  tertiary  only  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  The  reactions  of  arsenic  acid  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  phosphoric  acid  (§  146);  in  this  case  also 
a mixture  of  ammonia,  ammonium  chloride  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate {magnesia  mixture)  precipitates  a white  crystalline  am- 
monium magnesium  salt,  ]\Ig(NH4)As04  + 6H20.  Ammonium 
molybdate  produces  a yellow  finely  crystalline  precipitate,  whose 
composition  and  appearance  correspond  to  those  of  the  phos- 
phorus compound.  The  precipitates  formed  with  silver  nitrate 
are,  however,  unlilce  in  color : Ag3P04  is  }^ellow,  Ag3As04  reddish 
brown. 


Sulphur  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

163.  Three  are  known:  arsenic  disulphide  {realgar),  AS2S2; 
arsenic  trisulphide  {orpiment),  AS2S3;  arsenic  pentasulphide,  AS2S5. 

Arsenic  disulphide,  AS2S2, 

occurs  in  nature  as  realgar  (§  155).  It  forms  beautiful  ruby-red  crA^stals 
of  a specific  gravity  of  3.5.  It  is  used  as  a pigment.  It  is  manufactured 
artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  and  arsenic  together;  the  resulting  products 
varv  in  composition,  however. 
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ARSENIC  TRISULPHIDE,  AS2S3. 

Arsenic  is  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  of  arsenioiis 
oxide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  sulphide;  in  this  respect  too 
it  behaves  as  a heavy  metal.  In  the  above  reaction  arsenic  tri- 
sulphide  is  deposited  as  an  amorphous  yellow  powder.  A pure 
solution  of  arseiiious  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  simply  a yellow  liquid  (§  196).  Arsenic  trisulphide 
occurs  in  nature  as  orpiment  (§  155),  liaving  a laminated  crystal- 
line structure;  it  owes  its  name  to  its  beautiful  golden  lustre, 
lly  fusing  artificial  arsenic  trisulphide  a product  is  obtained  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  natural  orpiment,  but  has  a lower  specific 
gravity  (2.7  instead  of  3.4).  Commercially  the  trisulphide  is 
prepared  by  fusing  white  arsenic  with  sulphur;  the  ])roduct  still 
contains  the  oxide,  however,  and  is  therefore  poisonous.  Arsenic 
trisulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 

ARSENIC  PENTASULPHIDE,  AsjSj. 

After  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  led  into  a warm  acidu- 
lated solution  of  arsenic  acid  for  some  time,  arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated as  an  amorphous  yellow  powder  of  the  composition  AS2S5. 
4'he  latter  is  also  obtained  by  fusing  arsenic  trisulphide  with  the 
required  amount  of  sulphur.  In  the  absence  of  air  it  can  be 
sublimed  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids. 

SULPHO-SALTS  OF  ARSENIC. 

164.  The  trisulphide  and  the  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  dissolve 
easily  in  alkali  sulphides,  forming  salts  of  sulpho-acids: 

AS2S3 + 3K2S  = 2K3  AsSs ; 

Pot.  sulph- 
arsenite. 

As2S5-(-3K2S =2IX3AsS4. 

Pot.  sulph- 
arsenate. 

The  formation  of  these  sulpho-salts  can  be  regarded  as  analo- 
ffotis  to  that  of  an  oxv-salt  from  a basic  oxide  and  an  acid  anhv- 

o 

dride,  e.g. : 


ifa0  + S03  = BaS04- 
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The  trisulphide  and  the  pentasulphide  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  sulpho-anhydrides  of  those  sulpho-acids. 

The  sulpharsenates  can  also  be  obtained  from  arsenic  tri- 
sulphide with  the  aid  of  an  alkali  polysulphide; 

AS2S3+ 1^283= 2KASS3. 

Pot.  sulpho- 
meta-arsenate. 

This  reaction  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  arsenic 
trisulphide  is  converted  into  the  pentasulphide  by  the  excess 
of  sulphur,  just  as  the  trioxide  is  oxidized  to  the  pentoxide. 

They  are  also  produced  by  treating  an  arsenate  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide: 

IV3As04-h  4H2S  = K3AS84T  4H2O. 

The  sulpharsenates  and  sulpharsenites  of  the  alkalies  dis- 
solve easily  in  water  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  forni 
from  the  solution;  those  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  The 
free  sulpho-acids  are  unknown.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid  to 
the  solution  of  a sulpho-salt,  the  liberated  sulpho-acid  brcalcs  up 
mto  hydrogen  sulphide  and  arsenic  tri-  or  pentasulphide. 

ANTIMONY. 

165.  Antimony  occurs  in  nature  in  sHhnite,  Sb2S3,  as  well  as 
in  many  less  common  minerals.  Stibnite  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  In  Japan  it  is  found  in  magnificent  large  crystals. 
Antimony  was  freciuently  employed  by  the  alchemists.  Basilius 
Valentinus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  described 
its  extraction  from  stibnite  in  a monograph  entitled  “ The  tri- 
umphal car  of  Antimonium.” 

The  element  is  at  present  obtained  from  stibnite  by  tw’o 
processes.  In  one  the  mineral  is  roasted,  being  thus  transformed 
into  antimonious  oxide.  This  oxide  is  then  reduced  with  charcoal 
to  metallic  antunony: 

I.  2Sb2S3-f902=2Sb203+6S02; 

II.  2Sb203+3C  =4Sb  + 3C02. 

The  other  method  is  to  fuse  the  mineral  with  iron.: 

Sb2S3  + 3Fe=28b  + 3FeS. 
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The  crude  antimony  thus  obtained  usually  still  contains  arsenic, 
lead,  sulphur,  etc.  It  can  be  refined  by  fusing  with  a little  salt- 
petre, the  impurities  being  oxidized. 

Physical  Properties. — Antimony  is  silvery-white  and  has  a 
high  metallic  lustre  and  a laminate-crystalline  structure  (rhombo- 
hcdral) ; as  a result  of  the  latter  it  is  very  brittle  and  can  be  easily 
pulverized.  Sp.  g.  = (). 71-6.86.  Melting-point,  620°;  l)oiling- 
point,  1440°.  Mexschixg  and  V.  Meyer  succeeded  in  determin- 
ing the  vapor  density  at  1437°,  i.e.  slightly  below  the  boiling-point, 
and  found  that  the  molecule,  unlike  that  of  phosphorus  or  arsenic, 
consists  of  less  than  four  atoms. 

Like  arsenic  antimony  has  a black  and  a yellow  modification;  the 
latter  is  obtained  by  passing  air  into  liquid  stibine,  cooled  to  -90°.  It 
is  even  less  stable  than  the  yellow  arsenic. 

Chemical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  the  element  is 
not  affected  by  the  air;  when  heated,  it  burns  with  a bluish-white 
flame  to  the  trioxide.  It  combines  with  the  halogens  directly, 
producing  scintillations  (§  27).  It  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  although  very  slowly,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  thus 
asserting  its  metallic  character.  Aqua  regia  dissolves  it  readily. 

Uses. — Antimony  is  a constituent  of  various  alloys.  The  most 
^important  of  these  is  type-metal,  from  which  printer’s  type  is 
^made.  Its  approximate  compostion  is  lead  (50%),  antimony  (25%) 
and  tin  (25%). 

HYDROGEN  ANTIMONIDE,  STIBINE,  SbHj. 

1 66.  Stibine  is  formed  wdien  nascent  hyxlrogen  acts  on  a solu- 
ble antimony  compound.  It  is  best  prepared  by  treating  an  alloy 
of  one  part  of  antimony  and  two  parts  of  magnesium  with  tlilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  consists  principally  of  hydrogen, 
but  contains  10-14%  SbHa.  If  this  gas  mixture  is  passed  through 
a U-tube  and  the  whole  is  plunged  in  liquid  air,  stibine  con- 
denses to  a white  solid  mass,  that  soon  melts  after  the  tiil^e  is 
removed  from  the  liquid  air.  It  vaporizes  to  a relatively  stable 
gas.  The  least  trace  of  oxygen,  however,  causes  some  antimony 
to  be  deposited. 

If  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  stibine  gas  it  exjilodes, 
antimony  is  set  free  and  the  volume  of  hydrogen  liberated  is  found 
to  be  H times  that  of  the  stibine,  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
formula  Sblls.  It  is  also  decomposed  rapidly  by  heating  the 
containing  vessel  above  150°. 
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Stibine  has  a characteristic  musty  odor,  quite  unhke  that  of 
phosphine  or  arsine. 

When  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  stibine  evolved  from  the 
alloy  of  antimony  is  heated,  as  in  the  Marsh  experiment  (§  157), 
it  produces  a metallic  mirror  and,  when  ignited,  the  flame  gives  a 
spot  on  cold  porcelain  similar  to  that  of  arsenic,  but  differing  from 
the  latter  in  its  darker  color,  insolubility  in  hypochlorite  solution 
and  less  volatility  when  heated  in  a current  of  hydrogen.  Stibine 
precipitates  a black  powder  from  silver  solution,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  silver  and  silver  antimonide,  AgsSb. 

The  decomposition  of  stibine  has  been  carefully  investigated  Iw 
Stock.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  decomposition  velocity 
in  clean  glass  vessels  at  room  temperature  proceeds  at  first  with  extreme 
slowness  but  increases  more  and  more  as  more  antimony  separates  out. 
Furthermore,  mirrors  of  antimony  produced  by  heating  stibine  and 
mirrors  of  black  antimony  made  by  subliming  antimony  in  a vacuum 
and  condensing  the  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  li(iuid  air,  and  mirrors 
of  sublimed  metallic  antimony,  all  had  different  effects.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  mirrors  varied  not  only  with  the  size,  but  in  large  measure  also 
with  the  form  of  the  antimony  surface. 

It  was  found  that  the  stibine  dissociation  in  the  layer  atlsorbed  by 
antimony  was  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  layer;  under  this  assumjj- 
tion  the  progress  of  the  dissociation  could  be  calculated  theoretically, 
and  was  found  to  agree  well  with  the  experimental  results.  Since  the 
amounts  of  adsorbed  gas  depend  on  the  surface  tension  and,  therefore, 
on  the  form  of  the  adsorbing  surfaces,  the  explanation  of  the  influence 
of  the  different  antimony  mirrors  is  obvious. 

The  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  vessel  influence  the  velocity  of  a 
reaction  has  also  been  established  in  many  other  instances. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

167.  Two  comj)ounds  of  this  element  with  chlorine  are  known: 
SbCl.3  and  SbCls. 

Antimony  trichloride,  SbCls,  is  obtained  by  treating  antimony 
sulphide  or  oxide  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
a colorless  laminar-crystalline  mass,  which  is  so  soft  that  it  was 
formerly  known  as  ‘‘antimony  butter”  {butyriim  antimonii).  Its 
melting-point  is  73.5°  and  its  boiling-point  223.5°;  its  vapor 
density  7.S  (air  = l)  makes  the  formula  SbCls. 

It  dissolves  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  Water 
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dec-omposes  it,  forming  difficultly  solul)le  oxychlorides.  The 
composition  of  the  precipitate  depends  on  the  amount  and  the 
temix'rature  of  the  water  used  in  the  decomposition.  I'here  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  compounds  SbOC’l  and 
Sb4()5Cl2  ( =2Sb( )C1,  Sl)2()3),  both  of  which  crystallize.  The  pre- 
cipitated oxychlorides  on  being  rei)eatedly  boiled  with  water  eventu- 
ally lose  all  theii’  chlorine  and  go  over  into  the  trioxide,  Sl)2()3. 

Powder  of  Algaroth,  once  used  in  medicine,  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  antimony  tiichloride  with  water  and  has  nearly 
the  same  formula  as  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  oxy- 
chlorides. 

Antimony  pentachloride,  SbCls,  is  prej^ared  by  heating  anti- 
moii}"  in  a current  of  chloi'ine  or  treating  fused  trichloride  with 
chlorine.  It  is  a }''ellow,  fuming,  ill-snielling  licpiid,  which  crys- 
tallizes at  — G°.  When  heated  it  dissociates  into  the  trichloride 
and  chlorine.  It  unites  with  water,  forming  Sl>Cl5-Il20  and 
SbCls -41120.  Hot  water  decomposes  it  into  livdrochloric  and 
pyroantimonic  acids. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

i68.  Three  are  known:  cuitiniony  trioxide , Sb203,  antimony 
tetroxide,  Sb204,  and  antimony  pentoxide,  Sb205. 

Antimony  trioxide  occurs  as  a mineral,  senarmontite.  It  can 
be  obtained  by  burning  antimoii}'  in  the  air,  as  well  as  Iw'  the 
oxidation  of  antimony  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  dimorphic, 
occurring  in  both  regular  anti  rhoinl)ic  crystals. 

It  is  a light  yellow  crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water.  It  volatilizes  at  lo60°;  the  vapor  density  at  this  tem- 
perature corresponds  to  the  formula  Sb^Oe.  It  is  insoluble  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  but  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
tartaric  acids  and  in  alkalies.  On  being  heated  in  the  air  it  turns 
to  the  tetroxide. 

The  corresi)onding  hydroxide  is  SbfOIDs.  This  hydrate  sepa- 
rates out  when  tartar  emetic  (see  below)  is  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  up  one  molecule  of  water  readily 
and  passes  over  into  the  hydroxide  SbO-OH,  meta-aniimonious  acid. 

The  latter  is  more  easily  obtained  by  treating  a solution  of  the 
trichloride  with  soda  solution: 


1(59.]  AXTIMOXY  PEXTOXIDE  AXI)  AXTIMOXIC  ACID. 
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2SbCl3  + SXaoCOa  + HoO  = 2SbO  • OH  + GNaCl  + 3CO2. 

It  appears  as  a white  precipitate,  which  is  converted  into  an- 
timonic  oxide  by  boiling  with  water.  This  ineta-antiinonious 
acid  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  forming  salts  of  the  acid.  One  of 
them  which  has  been  obtained  crystallized  is  the  sodium  meta- 
antimonite,  NaSbC)2  + 3H20.  The  latter  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  decomposes  on  concentration  of  its  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  antimony  hydroxide  displays  basic  proper- 
ties by  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts.  There  are  salts  known  of 
Sb(OH)3,  as  well  as  of  S1)0-OI1.  Examples  of  the  former  kind 
are  the  crystallized  antimonn  sulphate,  81)2(^04)3,  and  the  iiitrate, 
Sb(N03)3.  In  analogy  with  other  trivalent  metals  double  salts 
are  known,  e.g.  KSb(S04)2.  As  to  the  salts  derived  from  SbO-OIl, 
we  may  look  upon  the  group  SbO  as  taking  the  place  of  a uni- 
valent metal.  Thus  SbO-OlI  may  be  compared  with  KOII.  For 
this  reason  the  group  (8bO)  has  been  given  the  name  antwwnyl; 
one  of  its  salts  is  antimonijl  sulphate,  (Sb0)2S04.  The  most 
familiar  antimonyl  compound  is  tartar  emetic,  pota.ssium  antimony) 
tartrate, 

(gbOjCjHjOe  + iHjO, 

which  is  employed  in  medicine.  See  Org.  Chem.  § 192. 

ANTIMONY  PENTOXIDE  AND  ANTIMONIC  ACID. 

Antimonic  acid,  Il3Sb04,  is  obtained  by  warming  antimony 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  also  by  decomposing  the  penta- 
chloride  with  water.  It  is  a white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water  and  nitric  acid;  nevertheless,  when  moist,  it  turns  litmus 
paper  red.  On  heating  saltpetre  with  powdered  antimony  the 
potassium  salt  of  meta-antimonic  acid,  KSb03,  is  fonned  in  an 
explosive  reaction.  When  this  is  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves, 
producing  monopotassium  orthoantimoniate,  KIl2Sb04;  on  fusing 
with  potash  potassium  pyroantimoniate,  K4Sb207,  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  water,  giving  2KOH  and  K2^2feb207+6H20.  In  the 
case  of  antimony,  as  in  that  of  phosphortis)'W^  h)eet  ,w  kinds 

of  acids  belonging  to  the  highest  stage  of  oxidation:  their  formula) 
correspond  to  those  of  the  analogous  phosphorus  compounds. 
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Antimony  pentoxide,  Sb205  (molecular  weight  unknown),  can 
be  obtained  by  heating  antimonic  acid  at  300°.  It  is  a yellow 
amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  heated 
strongly  it  gives  up  part  of  its  oxygen  and  goes  over  into  anti- 
mony tetroxide,  Sb204,  a white  powder  that  turns  yellow  on 
heating  but  resumes  its  original  color  on  cooling.  This  tetroxide 
can  be  regarded  as  antimonyl  rneta-antimoniate,  SbOs-SbO. 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

169.  Antimony  trisulphide,  8)3283,  is  found  in  nature  (§  165). 
It  can  Ije  made  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  trichloride,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  an 
amorphous  red  powtler.  It  can  be  melted;  on  cooling  it  crystal- 
lizes and  takes  on  the  appearance  of  stibnite. 

Antimony  pentasulphide,  8I3285,  is  precipitated  when  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  hito  the  acidified  solution  of  antimonic  acid. 
It  is  more  easily  obtained  by  the  decom230sition  of  sodimn  sulph- 
antimoiiiate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  an  amorplious 
orange-red  powder,  which  splits  up  into  sulphur  and  the  trisulphiile 
on  being  strongly  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids;  boiling- 
hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  antimon} 
trichloride,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur.  In  aqueous  solutions 
<of  alkalies  and  their  sulphides  it  dissolves  easily  with  the  formation 
of  sulphantimoniates,  M38b84  The  best  known  of  these  is  sodium 
sulphantimoniate,  Na3SbS4-|-9H20  Schlippe’s  salt”).  It  can 
be  obtained  by  boiling  antimony  trisulphide  with  sulphur  and 
caustic  soda  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colorless  tetrahedrons, 
is  easily  soluble  in  water  (1  part  b}^  weight  in  2.9  parts  water  at 
15°)  and  reacts  alkaline.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  depositing 
pentasulphide;  even  carbonic  acid  causes  this,  hence  the  crystals 
become  covered  with  a yellowish-red  coating  of  pentasulphide  after 
having  stood  some  time  in  the  air.  The  free  sulphantimonic  acid 
is  not  known. 

BISMUTH. 

170.  This  element  belongs  undoubtedly  among  the  metals,  so 
far  as  its  physical  character  is  concerned;  its  chemical  properties 
also  class  it  with  them  in  almost  every  respect,  inasmuch  as  its 
oxides  are  mainly  basic  in  tlieir  behavior. 
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It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  native  state;  but  a sulphide,  Bi2S3, 
bismuth  glance  and  a telluride,  tetradymite,  also  occur  in  nature. 
Bismuth  is  obtained  from  the  latter  by  roasting  to  the  oxide  Bi203 
and  reducing  with  charcoal.  The  native  metal  is  usually  very 
pure.  If  refining  is  necessary,  the  fused  metal  is  allowed  to  flow 
over  a hot,  somewhat  inclined  iron  plate,  so  that  the  impurities 
are  oxidized.  The  amount  of  bismuth  found  in  nature  is  not 
very  great. 

Physical  Properties. — Bismuth  is  externally  ver}’’  similar  to 
antimony;  it  is  crystallized  and  very  brittle  and  has  a metallic 
lustre,  but  differs  from  antimony  in  having  a reddish-white  color. 
Sp.  g.  = 9.823.  It  melts  at  2S().3°  and  boils  at  1420°.  It  can 
be  distilled  in  a current  of  hydrogen. 

Chemical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  bismuth  is 
unaffected  by  the  air.  On  being  heated  it  turns  to  the  trioxide. 
It  combines  with  the  halogens  directly.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  readily  to  form  the  nitrate.  On  being  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  sulphur  dioxide  and  forms  the  sul- 
phate. No  hydrogen  compound  of  bismuth  is  known. 

Bismuth  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  easily  fusible  alloys 
such  as  are  used  in  making  casts  of  woodcuts,  stereotypes,  etc. 
The  most  common  of  these  alloys  are  Newton’s  metal  (8  bismuth, 
5 lead,  3 tin;  melting-point  94.5°),  Rose’s  metal  (2  bismuth, 

1 lead,  1 tin;  melting-point  93  75°)  and  Wood’s  metal  (4  bismuth, 

2 lead,  1 tin,  1 cadmium;  melting-point  60.5°). 

Halogen  Compounds. 

17 1.  Compounds  of  the  type  BiX3  only  are  known.  Bismuth 
chloride,  BiCl3,  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis  from  the  elements, 
but  more  easily  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  white 
and  crystallized.  Its  melting-point  is  between  225°  and  230°  and 
its  boiling-point  at  435°.  Its  vapor  density,  11.35  (air=l),  gives 
it  the  formula  BiCl3.  On  being  dissolved  in  a little  water  it  forms  a 
sirupy  liquid ; an  excess  of  water  gives  bismuth  oxychloride,  BiOCl, 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  oxychloride  is  a white  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water  but  soluble  in  acids. 
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Oxygen  Compounds. 

172.  Three  oxides  are  known;  BiO,  B12O3,  and  Bi(32. 

Bismuthous  oxide,  BiO,  is  obtained  bj’’  adding  an  alkaline  stannous 
chloride  solution  to  a solution  of  bismuth  chloride.  It  is  deposited 
as  a dark-brown  precipitate  of  BiO.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  smolders 
like  tinder.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  precipitate  is  a homogeneous 
substance  or  a mixture  of  Bi^Og  with  finely  divided  bismuth. 

Bismuth  trioxide,  BioOa,  is  the  most  familiar  oxide  of  this  cle- 
ment. It  has  strictly  basic  properties.  In  order  to  prepare  it  we 
can  heat  the  nitrate  or  carbonate  or  we  can  precipitate  the  hydroxide 
from  the  solution  of  a bismuth  salt  by  means  of  a base  and  heat 
the  precipitate.  • If  a boiling  solution  of  a bismuth  salt  is  treated 
with  caustic  potash,  the  trioxide  separates  out  in  glistening  needles 
of  microscopic  dimensions.  Like  the  corresponding  oxides  of 
arsenic  and  antimony,  it  is  dimorphic. 

Bismuth  dioxide,  BiOj,  has  been  little  studied;  it  is  a reddish-yellow 
powder. 

Bismuth  pentoxide,  BijOs,  appears  as  a reddish-brown  powder,  which 
is  very  unstable  and  evolves  oxygen  on  heating,  as  it  also  does  when 
warmed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  convert  it 
into  the  corresponding  pentachloride,  BiCh,  but  produces  the  trichloride 
Bids  and  free  chlorine. 

Hydroxides  and  Salts. 

173.  Bismuth  hydroxide,  Bi(OH)3,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
a bismuth  salt  with  an  alkali.  It  is  an  amorphous  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  potassium  hydroxide  or  ammonia.  At  100°  it  goes 
over  into  the  compound  Bit) -OH  with  the  loss  of  a molecule  of 
water.  Both  of  these  hydroxides  are  wholly  basic  in  character. 
The  salts  derived  from  Bi(OH)3  are  called  neutral,  those  from 
BiO -OH  basic. 

d^he  neutral  nitrate,  Bi(N03)3,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bis- 
muth in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  with  five  molecules  of  water 
in  large  translucent  triclinic  prisms.  It  is  deliquescent.  'Fhe 
addition  of  much  water  converts  it  into  the  basic  nitrates,  several 
of  which  are  known.  By  treating  the  neutral  nitrate  with  about 
20  {larts  of  boiling  water  a ju’oduct  is  obtained  whose  comj^osition 
is  not  perfectly  constant  for  different  pre])arations,  but  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  formula  (Bi2()3)6- (Ay05)o- (l^eOlo,  or  2Bi()X()3 
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+ Bi(N03)3  + 3Bi(0H)3.  This  is  the  bismuth  subnitrate,  which 
is  used  in  medicine. 

Bismuth  sulphate,  Bi2(S04)3,  is  ol)tained  as  an  amorphous 
white  substance  when  the  metal  is  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  With  water  it  forms  a basic  sulphate,  Bi2((  )H)4S04. 

Sulphur  Compounds. 

174.  Bismuth  trisulphide  is  found  in  nature  (§  170);  artificially 
it  can  be  prepared  by  heating  bismuth  with  sulphur  or  by  leading 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  acpieous  solution  of  a bismuth  salt. 
In  the  latter  case  it  comes  down  as  an  amorphous  black  j)owder 
that  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alkalies  and  their  sulphides,  hence  forms  no  sulpho-salts.  A\'hen 
heated  with  an  alkali  sulj)hide  solution  to  200°  it  takes  on  a crys- 
talline form  similar  to  that  of  the  natural  mineral. 

SUMM.\RY  OF  THE  NITROOEX  GROIT. 

175.  Like  the  halogens  and  the  elements  of  the  oxygen  group, 
the  elements  just  discussed,  viz.  nitrogen,  ))liosphorus,  arseiiic, 
antimony  and  bismuth,  also  form  a natural  group.  Their  family 
relation  shows  itself  even  in  the  formula  types  of  their  coinj^ounds. 
d'he  hydrogen  compounds  have  the  type  RH3  (lacking  with  bis- 
muth), the  halogen  compounds  RX3  and  RX5  (the  latter  also  lack- 
ing with  bismuth),  the  oxygen  compounds  R2O3  and  R2O5.  In 
other  words,  the  elements  of  this  group  are  trivalent  or  ]'»enti^’alent. 
We  find  here,  just  as  in  the  groups  previously  studied,  that,  as  the 
atomic  weight  increases,  a gradual  change  occurs  in  the  physical 
properties.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  small  table: 


N. 

P. 

.Sh. 

Bi. 

Atomic  Aveijtht.  . 

14.01 

.31  .0 

74.96 

120.2 

208.0 

Specific  gravity. . . 
t Water  = 1 j 

0 . 885 
liquid 

1 

00 

4 . 7 - 5 . 7 

6 . 7 

9.S 

Melting-point.  . . . 

+ 44.4° 

ca.  80(F 

629° 

286° 

Roiling-point 

-194.4° 

+ 278° 

1440° 

1 420° 

Color 

colorless 

yellow  or  red 

gray 

white 

pink 

In  the  chemical  properties,  also,  regular  variations  are  to  be 
observed,  all  of  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  general  state  mn;t 
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that  the  metalloid  character  gives  way  to  the  metallic  character 
as  the  atomic  weight  increases.  Nitrogen  forms  either  indifferent 
or  acid-forming  oxides  only;  so  does  phosphorus;  arsenic,  on  the 
contrary,  displays  a very  feebly  basic  character  in  arsenious  oxide, 
since  this  oxide  forms  the  trichloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
trichloride  reacting  inversely  with  water,  however,  and  breaking 
up  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  arsenious  oxide.  In  antimony 
trioxide  this  basic  character  Is  a little  stronger;  some  salts  and 
double  salts  of  it  with  acids  are  known.  The  corresponding  chlo- 
ride does  not  suffer  an  immediate  hydrolytic  dissociation  with 
water,  but  oxychlorides  are  formed,  which  require  a great  deal 
of  water  to  convert  them  entirely  into  the  trioxide.  AVhile  the 
highest  oxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  have  strictly  acid  prop- 
erties, with  bismuth  the  acidic  nature  has  })ractically  disappeared; 
the  oxide  Bi2^^3  has  exclusively  basic  properties  and  the  higher 
oxide  HioOs  acts  like  a peroxide,  giving  off  oxygen  readily  (it 
generates  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid)  and  going  over  into 
the  lower  oxide  B^Os.  Bismuth  trichloride,  Bids,  gives  the  oxy- 
chlorkle,  BiOCl,  with  water  and  this  Is  not  decomposed  by  an 
excess  of  water. 

In  the  hydrogen  compounds,  too,  the  gradual  change  of  the 
properties  is  very  apparent.  Consider  the  stability  for  example: 
ammonia  requires  a very  high  temperature  for  decomposition; 
phosphine  and  arsine  a much  lower  temperature;  stibine  is  unstable 
at  ordinary  temperatures  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  ox}’gen, 
and  the  hydrogen  compound  of  bismuth  is  so  unstable  that  the 
conditions  for  its  formation  and  existence  have  not  yet  been 
ascertainable.  A similar  change  is  noticeable  in  their  ability 
to  form  XH4  ions  in  aqueous  solutions;  it  is  strong  in  ammonia, 
much  weaker  in  phosphine  and  wholly  absent  in  arsine  and 
stibine. 

In  the  sulphur  compounds  a progressive  change  of  color  is 
observed.  P2S5  is  bright  yellow,  AS2S5  deep  yellow,  Sb2S5  red 
and  Bi2S5  black.  The  first  three  are  sulpho-anhydrides  of  sulpho- 
acids  (§  164);  bismuth  sulphide  is  not,  however,  thus  displaying 
again  the  more  basic  nature  of  bismuth. 
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CARBON. 

176.  Carbon  occurs  in  nature  both  free  and  combined.  In 
combination  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  salts  of  carbonic 
acid,  above  all  in  calcium  carbonate,  limestone,  which  is  of  the 
widest  occurrence  and  is  even  known  to  form  great  mountains. 
Farther,  carbon  is  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  animals  and 
plants.  It  is  found  in  these  in  numerous  compounds.  Still  larger 
is  the  numl)er  of  artificially  prepared  carbon  compounds.  The  com- 
pounds of  carbon  exceed  in  number  all  other  compounds  together. 
For  this  I'oason  and  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  carbon 
com()ounds  it  is  customary  to  treat  them  by  themselves,  as  “ organic 
chemistry.”  However,  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a general 
survey  of  the  elements,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  discuss  certain 
compounds  of  carbon  in  inorganic  chemistry  as  well. 

Allotropic  Forms  of  Carbon. 

We  know  of  three:  diamond,  graphite  and  amorphous  carbon. 

(a)  Diamond. — Lavoisier  found,  in  1773,  that  this  mineral 
can  be  burned  to  carbon  dioxide.  In  1814  Davy  proved  that, 
when  diamond  burns,  nothing  else  than  this  gas  is  formed,  so 
that  diamond  must  be  pure  carbon.  Furthei’inore  when  the 
carbon  dioxide  given  off  by  the  combustion  of  diamond  is  absorbed 
by  sodium  hydroxide,  a soda  is  produced  which  is  in  every  respect 
identical  with  ordinary  soda.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  manufacture  diamonds  from  amorphous  carbon  (see  below). 

The  diamond  crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system.  L^sually  it 
is  colorless,  but  yellow  and  black  diamonds  are  also  known;  the 
black  ones  are  called  carbonado.  The  specific  gravity  of  diamond 
is  3.50-3.55.  It  is  a poor  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  The 
refractive  index  is  very  high:  n=2.42.  The  diamond  is  so  hard 
that  it  scratches  all  other  substances.  If  it  is  subjected  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  the  absence  of  air,  it  gradually  turns  to 
graphite.  It  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  oxidizing-agents, 
e.g.  a mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 

In  1893  Moissan  succeeded  in  making  diamonds  artificially, 
although  they  were  very  small,  the  largest  being  about  0.5  mm.  in 
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diameter.  His  method  consists  essentially  in  dissolving  carbon 
in  molten  iron  at  a high  temijerature  and  then  cooling  it  rapidly. 


Fig.  :i‘j. — Artificial  Diamonds  (Magnified). 

This  is  accomjilished  as  follows:  Iron  is  brought  in  contact  with 
]Mire  carbon  (sugar  charcoal)  in  the  electric  furnace  at  a high  tem- 
perature. After  the  iron  has  become  saturated  with  carbon  at 
about  3000°,  the  fused  mass  is  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  it  into 
a hole  drilled  in  a copper  block,  which  is  kept  cold  by  water,  and 
at  once  covering  the  cavity  with  an  iron  stopper,  ^^^len  the  iron 
is  all  cold  it  is  dissolved  away  by  acids,  leaving  the  carbon  which 
did  not  combine  with  the  iron.  This  residual  carbon  consists 
partly  of  small  diamonds,  which  are  identical  with  the  natural 
diamond  in  hardness,  crystal  form,  etc.  Fig.  39  presents  an 
enlarged  view  of  some  artificial  specimens;  they  display  the  same 
jiroperties  as  the  rough  natural  diamonds,  particularh’  the  roumled 
edges  and  angles  and  the  striations. 

The  formation  of  the  diamond  by  this  method  has  been  explained 
by  B.\kiiuis  Roozeboom  as  follows:  In  all  probability  the  transition 
of  diamond  into  graphite  is  endothermic.  For  this  reason  diamond 
is  the  more  stable  form  at  lower  temperatures,  graphite  at  higher 
ones,  in  analogy  to  the  rhombic  and  monoclinic  modifications  of 
sulphur.  But,  while  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  inonoclinic 
sulphur  is  fairly  great  at  low  temperatures  and  the  monoclinic 
sulphur  can  thus  exist  only  for  a short  time  below  its  transition 
jioint,  the  transition  velocity  of  graphite  into  diamond  is  practically 
zero  for  temperatures  below  1000°.  Carbon  that  has  crystallized 
from  molten  iron  in  the  form  of  gra])hite  cannot,  therefore,  pass  over 
into  diamond.  The  rajiid  cooling  of  the  molten  iron,  however. 
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has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  carbon  into  the  region  of  temperature 
in  which  diamond  is  the  stal^le  modification;  it  can  therefore 
separate  in  this  form  from  its  solution. 

The  electric  furnace  that  Moissan  used  for  these  and  numerous 
other  experiments  is  very  simple  in  construction.  It  consists  of  two 
blocks  of  unslaked  lime  that  fit  tightly  together.  In  the  lower  block 


there  is  a trough  in  which  the  carbon  terminals  are  laid.  The  upper 
block  is  slightly  hollowed  out  on  its  lower  side  so  as  to  reflect  the  heat 
rays  on  to  the  crucible.  Fig.  40  shows  a cross-section  of  an  electric 
furnace,  Fig.  41  a picture  of  the  same  apparatus  in  operation. 

The  temperatures  obtained  in  the  electric  furnace  are  as  follows. 

Current  of  30  amperes  and  55  volts  with  a steam-engine  of  4 H.P.,  2250° 
" 100  " “ 45  “ 8 “ 2500° 

‘‘  ‘'450  “ “ 70  “ “ “ “ “50  “ 3000° 


Fig.  41. — Moissan’s  Furnace  in  Operation.  (After  Moiss.\n.) 
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The  last-named  temperature  can  however  only  be  maintained  for  a 
brief  period,  as  the  unslaked  lime  soon  melts  and  flows  like  water.  At 
2500°  the  lime  becomes  crystalline  in  structure  after  a few  minutes. 

(h)  Graphite  is  also  crystallized  carbon.  Unlike  diamond,  it  is 
very  soft  and  opaque  and  a gootl  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
Sp.  g.  = 2.09-2.23.  As  was  stated  above,  graphite  can  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  the  crystallization  of  carbon  from  molten  iron 
and  by  heating  diamond  strongly.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
graphite.  If  graphite  is  treated  with  a mixture  of  perfectly  dry 
potassium  chlorate  and  very  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  turns  to  a 
yellow  crystallized  substance  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in 
addition  to  carbon,  and  called  (p-aphitic  acid.  This  substance  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  decomposes  explosively  on  heating  and  yields  a 
large  volume  of  extremely  fine  amorphous  carbon.  Graphite  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  crucibles,  electrodes, 
polishes,  etc. 

(c)  Amorphous  Carbon. — This  is  obtained  in  the  purest  state 
by  charring  sugar.  The  resulting  mass  is  boiled  with  acids  to 
remove  the  mineral  matter  and  finally  heated  red-hot  in  a cuiTont 
of  chlorine  for  quite  a while  to  remove  all  the  hydrogen.  It  can 
also  be  prepared  from  soot.  Amorphous  carbon  is  opaque,  black 
and  infusible.  At  the  highest  temperature  that  IMoissan  could 
reach  with  his  furnace  by  employing  a current  of  2000  amperes 
and  80  volts  (obtained  with  a 300  horse-power  engine)  it  was  barely 
possible  to  make  carbon  sublime.  The  sublimate  was  graphite. 
Amorphous  carbon  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.5-2. 3. 

Various  sorts  of  amorphous  carbon  are  known.  They  are 
probably  different  allotropic  modifications,  or  mixtures  of  such. 
Gas  carbon  and  coke  are  obtained  as  residues  in  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  coal.  They  conduct  heat  and  electricity.  TTood  charcoal 
is  very  porous  and  can  condense  large  quantities  of  gases  in  its 
pores,  e.g.  90  times  its  own  volume  of  ammonia  (see  also  § 111). 
When  warmed  or  when  the  pressure  is  reduced,  these  gases  all 
escape  again.  Bone-black  is  obtained  by  heating  bones  away 
from  air;  the  resulting  black  mass  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  present.  It  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  coloring-matter  and  certain  salts,  e.g.  lead 
salts,  from  liquids.  The  charcoal  obtained  from  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  sugar  is  noted  for  its  peculiar  lustre.  These  different 
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sorts  of  charcoal  do  not  consist  of  pure  carbon  but  contain  other 
substances  in  small  proportions.  It  is  a general  rule  that  carbon 
conducts  heat  and  electricity  better  the  longer  it  has  been  exposed 
to  a high  temperature. 

177.  The  variou.s  kinds  of  carbon  all  find  their  respective  uses.  Soot, 
or  lampblack,  serves  for  the  preparation  of  India  ink  and  black  paint. 
Gas  carbon  {coke),  being  a good  conductor  of  electricity,  is  used  in  the 
electrical  industry.  Wood  charcoal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder; animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  as  a water-filter  to  remove  color- 
ing-matter, ill-smelling  gases  or  injurious  salts  (lead  salts)  from  drink- 
ing-water; it  is  also  employed  in  enormous  quantities  in  sugar  refineries 
to  decolorize  sugar  liquids. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  carbon  is  as  a f u e 1 . The  heat 
generated  by  the  burning  of  coal  warms  our  houses,  drives  our  steam- 
engines,  etc. 

The  principal  kinds  used  as  fuels  are  charcoal,  coke,  anthracite  coal, 
bituminous  coal,  broum  coal  {lignite)  and  peat. 

Charcoal  (wood  charcoal)  is  made  on  a large  scale  by  the  colliers. 
Long  sticks  of  wood  are  piled  in  a large  heap,  covered  with  sod  and 
ignited  at  the  bottom.  The  wood  smolders  away  slowly  and  becomes 
completely  charred.  This  “ charcoal-pit  ” process  is  not  at  all  economical, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  volatile  products  are  lost;  it  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively (Fig.  42j,  but  it  is  being  more  and  more  replaced  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  wood  from  iron  retorts,  in  which  process  the  gaseous  and 
tarry  products  are  recovered. 


Coke  is  the  residue  in  the  retorts  of  the  gas  factories  after  the  coal 
has  been  deprived  of  its  volatile  products  by  heating.  It  is  also  manu- 
factured on  a large  scale  for  metallurgical  and  other  purposes.  Coke  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  a great  future  as  a fuel,  since  it  is  a hard- 
burning  smokeless  fuel,  manufactured  from  the  cheap  soft  coal. 
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Peat  and  the  various  coals  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  geological 
process,  the  slow  decay  of  plant-remains  in  the  absence  of  air.  Peat  is 
the  youngest  formation  and  anthracite  coal  the  oldest.  During  this 
transition  carbon  dioxide  and  methane,  CH^,  are  given  off  and  the  residue 
becomes  richer  in  carbon  and  poorer  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  the 
corresponding  chief  constituent  of  plant  tissues,  cellulose.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  this: 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Cellulose 

50.0% 

6.0% 

44.0% 

Peat 

60.0 

5.9 

34.1 

Brown  coal 

67.0 

5.8 

27.2 

Carmel  coal 

85.8 

5.8 

8.3 

Anthracite  coal 

94.0 

3.4 

2.6 

The  plants  of  which  these  formations  originally  consisted  are  different. 
Peat  appears  from  its  structure  to  have  come  chiefly  from  swampy 
growths,  mosses  and  the  like;  mineral  coal  from  extinct  plants,  gigantic 
horsetails  (equiseta),  lepidodendra  and  sigillariac. 

Molecular  and  Atomic  Weight  of  Carbon. — Chemical  Properties. 

178.  The  carbon  molecule  probably  contains  a large  number  of 
atoms.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  determine  how  large  this 
number  is.  It  is  supposed  that  graphite  has  a larger  number  of 
atoms  to  the  molecule  than  amorphous  carbon,  and  diamond  more 
than  graphite,  since  graphite  and  diamond  are  less  easily  attacked 
by  chemical  reagents  and  because  they  are  denser. 

A determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  carbon  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  The  measurement  of  the  melting-point 
depression  that  carbon  produces  in  iron  is  also  impracticable; 
however,  it  is  known  that  even  a small  percentage  of  carbon  causes 
a considerable  lowering  of  the  melting-point  of  iron  (see  § 304). 

It  can  be  shown  in  the  following  way,  however,  that  the  number 
of  atoms  in  the  carbon  molecule  must  be  very  great.  By  the 
oxidation  of  amorphous  carbon  with  potassium  permanganate 
mcUitic  acid  is  formed,  which  contains  12  carbon  atoms  to  the 
molecule.  This  makes  it  quite  probable  that  the  carbon  mole- 
cule contains  at  least  12  atoms,  for  in  the  oxidation  of  organic 
substances  the  i)roducts  almost  always  contain  either  a smaller 
or  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  to  the  molecule.  For  the 
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following  reason  it  is,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  number 
of  atoms  in  the  carbon  molecule  is  much  greater  than  12.  "When 
marsh-gas,  CH4,  is  passed  through  a red-hot  tube,  ethylene,  C2H4, 
is  formed  among  other  things.  If  this  is  then  treated  in  the  same 
way,  acetylene,  C2H2,  is  obtained,  and  from  this  again  benzene, 
C'aHo.  On  conducting  benzene  vapor  through  a glowing  tube, 
naphthalene,  CioHs,  pyrene,  C'leHio,  etc.,  are  formed.  If  either 
of  the  latter  is  heated  still  higher  (in  the  absence  of  air)  carbon 
is  deposited.  We  thus  see  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  num- 
ber of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  steadily  increases.  The 
final  ])roduct  of  these  operations,  carbon,  will  therefore  probably 
contain  a considerably  larger  number  of  atoms  in  its  molecule 
than  naphthalene  or  pyrene. 

Carbon  can  unite  directly  with  many  elements.  At  ordinar}' 
temperatures  it  combines  with  fluorine  only.  Moissan  intro- 
duced lampblack  into  fluorine  gas,  and  the  carbon  commenced 
to  glow;  when  fluorine  was  j^resent  in  excess  carbon  tetra fluoride, 
CF4.  was  formed. 

H y d r o g e n combines  with  carbon  directly  to  form  acety- 
lene and  a small  quantity  of  marsh-gas,  when  an  electric  arc  is 
passed  between  two  carbons  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Of 
all  the  many  compounds  consisting  of  only  carbon  and  hydrogen 
these  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis. 
T'nder  analogous  conditions  carbon  unites  with  chlorine  to 
form  perchloroethane,  C2CI6,  and  hexachlorobenzene,  CgCle. 

Oxygen  unites  with  carbon  at  an  elevated  temperature  to 
form  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  or  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  according  as 
carbon  or  oxygen  is  in  excess.  If  sulphur  vapor  is  passed  over 
red-hot  coals,  carbon  disulphide,  CS2,  is  produced. 

The  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group,  N,  P,  As,  Sb  and 
P)i,  do  not  combine  with  carbon  directly.  Silicon  and  car- 
bon unite  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace  to  form  CSi, 
carborundum,  which  is  so  hard  that  it  can  be  used  as  a powder  for 
polishing  glass  and  precious  stones. 

^loissAX  also  found  that  many  metals  are  able  to  combine 
with  cafbon  at  a very  high  temperature,  forming  carbides.  This 
was  })reviously  known  to  be  true  of  iron  and  certain  other 
metals. 
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The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  these  carbides  towards  water  is 
interesting.  Iron  carbide  is  unaffected  by  it;  calcium  carbide  gives 
acetylene,  Cjib;  aluminium  carbide  yields  methane;  other  carbides 
give  mixtures  of  the  two  hydrocarbons;  uranium  carbide  produces 
methane  and  also  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons. 

179.  The  atomic  weight  0}  carbon  has  been  determined  with 
great  accuracy  by  Dumas  and  Stas.  The  averages  for  the 
different  series  of  experiments,  each  of  which  showed  little 
variation,  were  as  follows: 

Itatio  by  weight  of  carbon  to  oxygen  in  carbon  di- 
oxide from  the  combustion  of: 

Natural  graidiite 2 . 9994 : 8 . 0000 

Artificial  “ 2.9995:8.0000 

Diamond 3 . 0002 : 8 . tX)00 

The  ratio  of  carbon  to  oxygen  in  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  very 
close  to  3:8.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  carl)on  dioxide  points  to 
a molecular  weight  of  44  for  this  gas,  it  must  contain,  according 
to  this  ratio,  12.00  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  32  parts  of 
oxygen.  The  formula  is  therefore  0^:02.  Inasmuch  as  no  carbon 
compound  is  known  whose  molecular  weight  includes  less  than  12 
parts  of  carbon,  we  have  CO2  as  the  formula;  hence  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  must  be  12.00  for  0=1G. 

Compounds  with  Hydrogen. 

180.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  form  a very  large  number  of  com- 
pounds {hydrocarbons),  which  are  more  fully  discussed  in  organic 
chemistry.  Two  of  them  will  be  treated  here  briefly. 

Methane,  also  called  marsh-gas  and  fire-damp,  is  the  only  hydro- 
carbon with  just  one  atom  of  carbon.  It  occurs  in  nature  in 
volcanic  gases;  moreover,  it  gushes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhoo<l  of  the  oil-wells  at  Baku  and  various  places  in  America. 
It  is  an  important  constituent  of  “natural  gas.”  It  owes  the 
name  “marsh-gas”  to  the  fact  that  it  arises  from  swamps,  especially 
when  the  decaying  vegetation  at  the  bottom  is  stirred  up.  It 
is  called  “fire-damp  ” because  it  occurs  in  coal  beds  (§  177),  from 
which  it  escapes  when  they  are  broken  up.  It  forms  a violently 
explosive  mixture  with  air,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  mine 
explosions.  For  its  modes  of  formation  and  its  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  reference  should  be  had  to  Org.  Chem.,  § 29. 
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181.  Acetylene,  CjHj,  is  a colorbss  gas  of  a disagreeable  odor.  It  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  1S°  and  becomes  liquid  at  18° 
under  83  atmospheres.  Its  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by  metals. 
It  is  manufactured  by  decomposing  calcium  carbide  with  water; 

CaC^  + 2II2O = Ca  ( OH)  2 + C JI^ . 

Calcium  carbide  is  prepared  by  heating  coke  with  unslaked  lime 
(CaO)  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  calcium  formed  by  the  action  of 
carbon  on  lime  unites  with  carbon  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace to  form  CaC3.  Acetylene  burns  with  a vivid  flame  on  coming 
out  of  a small  orifice  under  pressure.  Since  it  can  be  prepared  from 
calcium  carbide  pretty  cheaply,  it  is  used  rather  extensively  in  small 
systems  for  illuminating  purposes.  When  mixed  with  air  and  ignited 
it  explodes  vehemently;  the  compounds  with  metals  are  also  explosive. 
It  is  endothermic  and  can  be  exploded  by  fulminating  mercur}\ 

The  combustion  of  acetylene  is  another  illustration  of  the  rule  of 
§ 137,  that  reactions  are  in  most  cases  of  a simpler  nature  than  the 
chemical  equations  indicate.  The  equation  here  is: 

2C2II2  + 502= 4CO2  + l20- 

According  to  this  equation  the  combustion  should  be  septirnolecular. 
Bone  and  Cain  proved,  however,  that  the  reaction  has  more  than  one 
stage,  the  first  stage  being  represented  by  the  bimolecular  equation: 

C2II2 + 02=200  + 41,; 

CO  and  H2  then  burn  further  to  CO2  and  H2O. 

From  a kinetic  standpoint,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  i^olymolecular 
reactions  should  be  rare,  for  the  probability  of  a large  number  of  mole- 
cules coming  together  in  just  such  a way  that  a reaction  can  take  place 
is  indeed  very  slight.  The  reaction  is  more  likely  to  proceed  in  a way 
which  involves  the  interaction  of  only  very  few  molecules. 

Compounds  with  Oxygen. 

Three  oxygen  compounds  of  carbon  are  known:  carbon 

monoxide,  CO,  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  and  carbon  suboxide,  C3C2. 
For  the  latter  compoimd,  see  Org.  Chem.  § 166. 

CARBON  MONOXIDE,  CO. 

182.  This  gaseous  compound  is  always  formed  when  carbon 
burns  in  a limited  supply  of  air  or  oxygen.  A number  of  carbon 
compounds  also  yield  carbon  monoxide  when  burned  under  this 
same  condition.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon 
on  oxygen  compounds,  e.g.,  by  heating  zinc  oxide,  ZnO  with 
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carbon.  On  passing  steam  over  red-hot  coals  a mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide  is  produced: 


C + Ibp^CO  + Ha. 


This  mixture  goes  by  tlie  name  of  water-gns.  It  is  ased  on  a large 
scale  for  heating  and  lighting,  especially  in  America.  For  the  latter 
])ur])osc  it  is  charged  with  the  va|)or  of  hydrocarbons  rich  in  carbon, 
since  its  owti  flame  is  not  luminous.  The  use  of  the  incande.scent  gas- 
light (S‘2')l)  makes  this  “ carburetting  ” unnecessary.  Water-gjis  con- 
taining 50%  of  carbon  monoxide  is  very  poisonous  (Org.Chem.  § 241). 

Carbon  monoxide  is  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  red-hot  carbon: 


C + C02=2C0. 

This  reaction  is  limited  by  the  reverse  one  and  we  have  here  a 
case  of  balanced  action  expressed  by 

C + C(  >2  ^ 2CO. 

In  view  of  the  caloric  effect  of  the  reaction, 

2CO=C  + C02  + 3900  Cal., 


an  eletvation  of  temperature  must,  according  to  Le  Ch.\telier’s 
rule  (§  51),  increase  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide;  a depression 
of  temperature,  the  oj)posite.  Flxjterience  has  shown  this  to  be 
actually  the  case.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  quantity  of  carbon 
monoxide  increases  rapidly  and  at  1000°  there  is  still  a very  small 
amount  of  dioxide.  At  445°,  on  the  other  hand,  practically  all 
the  carbon  monoxide  is  changed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon. 
This  result  is  surprising,  because  the  same  change  should  also 
occur  at  lower  temperatures;  nevertheless,  carbon  monoxide  seems 
])erfe{dly  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  as  high  as  200°. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must,  as  in  analogous  cases,  l)e 
sought  in  the  very  great  retardation  of  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
2CO— ♦CO2  + C when  the  temperature  sinks.  On  using  certain 
catal}^zers,  e.g.  finely  divided  nickel,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
2('0— ^(X)2  + 0 becomes  measurable  as  low  as  256°. 

These  measurements  have  shown  that  the  decomposition  of 
carbon  monoxide  into  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  is  not  a liimolecu- 
lar  reaction,  as  w'ould  be  expec'ted  from  the  above  equation,  but 
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a imimoleciilar  one.  To  explain  this  it  may  l)e  suggested  that 
the  decomposition  takes  place  in  two  stages:  I.  C'0=C  + 0; 
II.  C0  + 0=C0o.  If  we  assume  that  the  second  stage  has  an 
infinite  velocity,  it  is  only  the  first  that  is  really  measured,  i.e.  a 
imimoleciilar  reaction. 

The  reduction  of  salts  of  carbonic  acid  also  furnishes  a method 
of  preparing  carbon  monoxide.  If  chalk  (CaCO.3)  or  magnesite 
(MgCOs)  is  heated  with  zinc  dust,  pure  carbon  monoxide  is  formed: 

CaCOs  + Zn  = CaO  + ZnO  + CO. 

Physical  Properties. — Carbon  mono.xide  is  a colorless,  odorless 
gas  of  a specific  gravity  of  0.967  (air  = l).  It  Is  hard  to  condense, 
its  critical  temperature  being  — 139.5°  and  its  critical  {iressure 
35.5  atmospheres.  It  boils  at  —190°  and  solidifies  at  —211°.  It 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

183.  Chemical  Properties. — Carbon  monoxide  burns  with  a 
characteristic  blue  flame  to  carbon  ilioxide.  It  can  unite  with 
chlorine  directly  to  form  phosgene,  COt'C,  and  also  with  sulphur 
(at  an  elevated  temperature)  to  form  carbon  oxysnlphidc,  COS, 
both  compounds  are  gaseous.  Again,  it  unites  directly  with 
nickel  and  iron,  giving  the  compounds  Ni(CO)4  and  Fe(CO)j 
(§§  214  and  311). 

On  account  of  its  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen,  it  disjflays 
strong  reducing  power,  especially  at  high  temperatures.  'I'lius 
metallic  oxides,  like  Fe20s,  CuO,  etc.,  are  easily  converted  into  the 
metals  when  hot.  Some  compounds  are  reduced  by  carlion  mon- 
oxide even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Palladium  is  ])recipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  palladious  chloride  and  an  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  (j^repared  by  dissolving  silver  oxide  in  ammonium 
hydroxide  to  the  point  of  saturation)  is  turned  black  by  the  gas 
on  account  of  formation  of  the  metal.  Poth  of  these  reactions  serve 
for  the  detection  of  carbon  monoxide. 

An  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution  absorbs  the  gas 
because  of  the  formation  of  a compound,  Cu2Cl2-CO-f  211oO, 
which  can  be  isolated  in  the  crystalline  state  but  decomposes  again 
ver}^  readily. 

The  composition  of  carbon  monoxide  can  be  determined  by 
exploding  a mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxygen.  It  is  then  found  that 
2 vols.  CO  unite  with  1 vol.  O?  to  form  2 vols.  C02.  This  together 
with  the  vapor  density  establistes  the  fonnula  as  CO. 
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carbon  DIOXIDE,  CARBONIC  ACID  ANHYDRIDE,  CO2. 

184.  This  conipoiind  occurs  not  only  by  itself  but  also  in  com- 
bination. It  is  a regular  constituent  of  the  air  (§  106);  many 
mineral  waters  contain  the  free  gas;  in  some  places  of  the  earth 
(in  the  Dog’s  (Irotto  at  Naj)les  and  the  famous  Poison  Valley  in 
Java)  it  conies  up  out  of  the  ground  and  it  is  also  found  in  violcanic 
exhalations.  The  most  minerals  and  rocks  contain  numerous 
extremely  small  cavities,  partly  filled  with  licpiid  carbon  dioxide. 
Combined,  it  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  (§  176). 

Carbon  dioxide  results  from  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  an 
excess  of  oxygen  and  also  from  the  direct  decomposition  of  many 
salts  of  carbonic  acid  {carbonates)  by  heat: 

2NaIlC03  ==  NasCOs + H 2O  + CO2;  CaCOg  = CaO  + CO2. 

Sodium  bi- 
carbonate. 

Moreover,  it  is  formed  when  a carbonate  is  decomposed  by  an 
acid : 

Na2C03  + 2HC1  = 2NaCl  + H2O  + CO2. 

By  the  action  of  oxygen  at  high  temperatures  all  carbon  com- 
pounds are  burned  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon  on  oxygen  compounds,  e.g. 
by  heating  powdered  charcoal  with  an  excess  of  copjier  oxide; 
finally  also  by  the  interaction  of  carbon  comjjounds  and  oxygen 
compounds.  This  latter  action  is  the  basis  of  the  general  method 
for  determining  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  organic  substances; 
they  are  heated  together  with  copper  oxide  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  is  absorbed  in  a weighed  amount  of  caustic  potasli. 

Physical  Properties. — Carbon  dioxide  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures  is  a gas  with  a somewhat  pungent  odor  and  taste. 
«i;p.  g.  = 1.,529  (air=l).  It  is  thus  about  half  again  as  lieavy  as 
air,  so  that  in  those  places  where  it  comes  out  of  the  earth,  as  in 
the  Dog’s  Grotto  at  Naples,  it  stays  in  a layer  close  to  the  ground 
and  a dog,  for  instance,  is  suffocated  while  a man  can  breathe 
with  comfort.  Carbon  dioxide  is  easily  condensed,  becoming  liquid 
at  0°  under  35  atmospheres  pressure.  Its  critical  temperature  is 
31.35°  and  its  critical  pre.ssure  72.0  atm.  Liquid  carbon  dioxide 
(“  liquid  carbonic  acid  ”)  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities  and 
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brought  on  to  the  market  in  steel  bottles  (bombs).  It  is  a \'ery 
mobile  liquid,  which  is  not  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  bomb  into  a coarse 
linen  bag  (by  inverting  the  bomb  and  opening  the  valve),  part  of 
it  vaporizes,  absorbing  hereby  so  much  heat  that  the  remainder 
solidifies  in  white  flakes.  A mixture  of  this  solid  carbon  dioxide 
with  ether,  alcohol  or  acetone  is  often  used  as  a freezing-mixture; 
it  enables  us  to  obtain  a temperature  of  —80°,  and  even  —140° 
in  vacuo.  When  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  cooled  down  in  a sealed 
tube,  it  congeals  to  an  icy  mass,  which  melts  at  —65°. 

At  15°  carbonic  acid  gas  dissolves  in  its  own  volume  of  water 
(more  accurately  1.0020  ^'ol.);  at  0°  in  1.7967  vol.  In  alcohol  it 
is  still  more  soluble. 

Chemical  Properties.— Carbon  dioxide  is  a very  stable  com- 
l)ound;  it  is  only  decomposed  by  intense  heat  .(see  § 182)  or  by  the 
continued  action  of  induction  sparks,  breaking  up  into  oxygen  and 
carbon  monoxide.  This  decomposition  never  completes  itself,  for 
just  so  soon  as  a certain  amount  of  these  gases  have  been  formed, 
they  reunite  with  explosion.  At  the  moment  before  the  explosion 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  still  present  becomes  no  longer  suffi- 
<‘ient  to  dilute  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  monoxide  enough  to 
hinder  an  explosion;  the  explosive  limit  is  reached. 

Carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  farther  oxidized;  it  is  therefore  not 
combustible.  In  general  it  cannot  support  combustion  either. 
There  are,  however,  certain  substances  that  take  up  oxygen  from 
it  when  hot;  if  carbon  dioxide  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  passed 
through  a red-hot  tube,  carbon  monoxide  and  water  are  formed; 
when  led  over  glowing  carbon  or  when  heated  with  phos]5horus  it 
is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide.  If  a burning  magnesium  ribbon 
is  lowered  into  carbon  dioxide,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  is  formed 
and  free  carbon  is  deposited;  the  same  thing  happens  when  sodium 
or  potassium  is  heated  in  dry  carbon  dioxide. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  reacts  slightly  acid;  it 
is  sup])osed  that  this  solution  contains  a compound  H2CO3,  of 
which  manv  salts  are  known.  This  acid,  carbonic  acid,  has  not 
yet  been  isolated  in  the  free  state,  however,  since  it  gives  off  gaseous 
carbon  dioxide  (“carbonic  acid  gas”)  when  its  solution  is  boiled 
or  frozen.  If  its  salts  (carbonates)  are  treated  with  an  acid,  no 
H2CO3  is  obtained  either,  for  it  breaks  up  forthwith  into  water 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Carbonic  acid  is  a very  weak  acid;  it  is 
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liberated  from  its  salts  by  almost  every  other  acid.  Hy  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a carbonate  11’  ions  are  introduced  into  the 
liquid  and  they  unite  with  the  CO3"  ions  to  form  integral  H2b''03 
molecules,  dliese,  however,  break  up  largely  into  water  and 
carbon  dioxide,  the  latter  of  which  can  only  remain  in  solution 
up  to  a certain  amount  at  a constant  jjressure,  so  that  all  in  excess 
of  this  passes  out.  As  a result  the  concentration  of  the 
molecules  cannot  exceed  a definite  and,  in  this  case  low  limit. 
Since,  however,  the  ionization  of  tliese  molecules  Ls  very  weak, 
in  reality  all  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  acitl 
(§  73). 

ddie  neutral  carljonates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water, 
giving  an  alkaline  reaction,  as  a result  of  j)artial  hydrolysis  (§  (i(>). 
d'he  acid,  ll2C'fl3,  i«  a weak  acid,  although  its  salts,  e.g. 
are  strong  electrolytes.  A solution  of  such  a salt,  theixdore,  con- 
tains a large  number  of  CO3"  ions,  i)art  of  which  must  unite  with 
the  ir  ions  of  the  water  in  oi-der  to  establish  the  e(iuilibi-ium  be- 
tween carbonic  acid  and  its  ions.  ’Fhe  result  of  this  is  that  other 
molecules  of  water  must  l)e  split  uj)  into  ions  in  order  to  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  H’  ions.  'This  leaves  in  the  Ikpiid  a certain 
number  of  OH'  ions,  which  are  not  balanced  by  an  equal  numl)er 
of  H’  ions.  'Fhe  liquid  therefore  accjuires  an  alkaline  react i(Ui. 

d'he  carbonates  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble  in  water; 
however,  the  acid  carbonates  are  mostly  soluble,  ('alcium  (‘arbo- 
nate,  e.g.,  dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  'I'he  solu- 
tions of  such  acid  carbonates  give  off  carbon  dioxide  on  mei-ely 
boiling,  however,  and  the  neutral  carbonates  are  iwecipitatc'd. 
In  the  solid  state  also  the  acid  carbonates  give  off  carbonic  acid 
gas  very  readily  on  warming. 

Cornjxmtinn  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — In  connection  Avith  what  was 
stated  in  $ 179  it  is  an  important  fact  that  no  change  of  volume 
occurs  when  carbon  burns  in  an  excess  of  oxygen; 

C + 02=C02. 

1 vol.  1 A'ol. 

Wlicn  a very  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  is  elec- 
trolyzed with  high  current  density  at  d0°-40°,  potassium  percarbonate, 
formed  at  the  anode.  In  acpieous  .solution  it  sets  free  iotline 
from  KI  .solution  at  once,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  II since 
a dilute  solution  of  the  latter  liberates  iodine  oidy  very  slowly. 
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Other  Carbon  Compounds. 

185.  Cyanogen,  (CX)2,  (*an  V)e  prepared  by  heating  mercuric 
cyanide,  Hg(C'X)2,  <^'r  by  treating  a solution  of  ]x.)tassiuni  cyanide 
with  co{)per  sulphate  solution.  It  is  ])ossible  that  lii’st  cupi'ic 
cyanide  is  formed  and  that  this  at  once  breaks  up  into  cuj)rous 
cyanide  and  cyanogen: 

4 KCX  + 2CuS04  = 2K2SO4  + Cu2(CX)2  + (CX)2. 

Cyanogen  has  a peneti'ating  odor.  When  li(iuefied  it  boils  at 
— 20.7°.  It  is  uiudTcctc:!  by  high  temperatures.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  but  the  solution  de])osits  amorphous  brown  flakes  after  a 
while.  It  burns  with  a purple-tinged  dame  according  to  the 
equation 

C2X2-f202  = 2C02+X2. 

The  reaction,  howevei',  is  not  trimolecular,  the  first  stage  being 

€2X2  + 02  = 200  + Ns. 
i.e.  a biniolecular  process. 

This  was  proved  by  Dixon  by  determining  the  velocity  of  pro)>agation 
of  the  explosion  of  mixtures  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen.  When  exjilo.sive 
gas  mixtures  are  introduceil  into  a long  tube  and  their  explosion  started 
at  one  end  (by  an  electric  spark,  for  example)  a flame  results,  which  is 
propagated  through  the  tube  with  a tlefinite  and  measurable  velocity. 
Berthelot  called  this  self-propagating  (lame  the  explosion  icarc. 

Dixon  ignited  a mixture  of  1 vol.  cyanogen  and  1 vol.  oxygen,  obtaining 
after  the  explosion  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen;  the  velocity  of  the 
explosion  wave  was  found  to  be  2728  m.  per  sec.  Thereupon  he  mixed  1 vol. 
cyanogen  with  2 vols.  oxygen  in  one  instance  and  with  1 vol.  oxygen  and 
1 vol.  of  an  indifferent  gas  in  another  instance;  in  both  cases  the  velocity 
of  the  explosion  wave  was  nearly  the  same,  viz.  2521  m.  and  2(198  m.  per 
sec.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  second  volume  of  oxygen  influenced 
the  e.xplosion  wave  in  the  same  way  as  the  indifferent  gas,  viz.  as  a diluent _ 
The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  in  the  explosion  wave  itself  only  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  are  formed,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  excc.ss  of 
oxygen.  However,  since  the  tube  contains  only  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
after  the  combustion,  it  mirst  be  as.sumed  that  the  combustion  of  carbon 
monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide  is  a secondary  procc.ss. 
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Hydrogen  cyanide,  IICN  (prussic  acid),  is  important  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry  because  of  the  numerous  complex  salts  which  it 
foims.  ihose  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water  and  crystallize 
beautifully;  see  § 308.  The  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and 
mercuric  cyanide  are  also  soluble  in  water,  the  other  salts  in- 
soluble. 


The  Flame. 

1 86.  A flame  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  a gas;  solids,  like 
iron,  carbon,  etc.,  burn  without  a flame.  If  a flame  is  observed 
during  the  burning  of  mineral  coal,  a candle  or  the  like,  it  is  due 


to  the  fact  that  at  that  high  temperature  gaseous  decomposition- 
products  are  formed,  which  burn.  If  a gas  burns  in  the  air,  it  is 
called  a combustible  gas  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  called  the  sup- 
porter of  the  combustion.  These  expressions  in  common  use  are 
only  relative  terms;  it  is  possible  to  light  the  oxygen  and  have  it 
burn  with  a flame  in  a gas  which  is  ordinaril}’’  called  combustible. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  in  a way  by  the  reverse  fa?ne. 


This  can  be  easily  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  4:t. 
A lamp-chimney  is  fitted  with  a two-hole  cork  at  its  lower  end.  Through 
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the  narrower  hole  of  the  cork  a small  tube  a is  inserted  for  conducting 
in  the  gas;  through  the  wider  hole  a tube  b for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  chimney  is  first  removed  and  the  gas  coming  out  of  tube  a lighted 
and  so  regulated  as  to  produce  a small  flame.  Then  the  chimney  is 
replaced;  the  flame  continues  to  burn  quietly,  inasmuch  as  plenty  of 
air  is  supplied  by  the  wider  tube.  Thereupon  the  gas  supply  is  gradu- 
ally increased  and  at  a certain  moment  the  small  flame  at  the  end  of  a 
is  extinguished  and  a large  pale  flame  appears  at  the  end  of  6;  it  is  air 
burning  in  the  gas  which  fills  the  chimney.  This  is  the  reverse  flame 
of  air  in  illuminating-gas.  At  the  same  time  the  excess  of  gas  escaj^ing 
at  the  top  ignites  in  the  outside  air,  so  that  the  apparatus  presents  both 
a direct  and  a reverse  flame  at  the  same  time.  That  it  is  really  air 
that  burns  at  the  mouth  of  b is  proved  by  introducing  a tiny  gas-flame 
by  means  of  the  tube  c into  the  flame  of  the  wide  tube  b;  the  small 
flame  continues  to  burn. 

Substances  that  give  up  ox}'gen  are  capable  of  burning  when  sur- 
rounded by  a combustible  gas.  The  experiment  can  be  carried  out 
with  potassium  chlorate  as  follows:  Illuminating-gas  is  conducted  into 
a glass  cylinder  (Fig.  44)  and  lighted  at  the  top,  where  the  cylinder 
is  covered  by  a thin  piece  of  metal  with  a hole  in  it.  A little  potassium 
chlorate  is  then  lowered  into  the  flame  by  means  of  a deflagrating  spoon 
and  heated  till  oxygen  comes  off  freely.  If  the  bowl  is  then  dipped 
clown  in  the  cylinder,  the  oxygen  burns  with  a very  luminous  flame, 
which  is  colored  violet-blue  by  the  vajDorization  of  some  potassium  salt. 

We  saw  above  (§  27)  that  a hydrogen  flame  continues  to  burn  in  chlo- 
rine with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  on  the  other  hand  chlorine 
can  also  be  made  to  burn  in  hydrogen.  For  this  purpose  a cylinder 
closed  at  the  top  is  filled  with  hydrogen  and  lit  at  the  lower  edge.  A 
tube  through  which  chlorine  is  supplied  is  then  brought  in  contact  with 
this  flame  and  inserted  in  the  cylinder.  The  chlorine  burns  on. 

187.  A flame  may  be  luminous  or  non-luminous.  It  gives 
light  when  solid  particles  are  suspended  in  it.  An  ordinary  gas- 
flame  is  luminous  because  particles  of  carbon,  set  free  by  the  com- 
bustion, are  made  to  glow.  On  introducing  a cold  object  into  the 
flame  they  are  deposited  as  soot.  The  light  of  the  "Welsbach 
incandescent  gas-light  is  produced  by  the  glowing  incombustible 
mantle  (§291). 

Such  flames  give  a continous  spectrum  (§  263).  Many 
gases,  which  yield  only  gaseous  products  on  burning,  give  either  a 
very  faint  light  or  none  at  all,  e.g.  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
etc.  However,  when  hydrogen  burns  in  oxygen  of  20  atmospheree 
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pressure,  its  flame  is  strongly  luminous.  Other  incandescent  gases, 
such  as  the  vapors  of  certain  metals,  can  render  a flame  luminous 
even  at  ordinary  pressure,  imparting  to  it  a deflnite  color.  Colored 
flames  of  this  sort  give  a line  spectrum  (§  263). 

A gas-flame,  whose  light  is  due  to  incandescent  particles  of  car- 
bon, is  made  non-luminous  by  mixing  the  gas  with  air  before  the 
combustion.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  Bunsen  burner  (Fig.  4.')), 
which  is  used  in  all  laboratories  and  quite  extensively  also,  with  some 
variation  or  other,  in  heating  and  cooking  apparatuses  (gas  stoves). 


The  Bunsen  burner  consists  of  a base  in 
which  is  a tube  for  supplying  the  gas,  which 
escapes  from  a narrow  orifice  at  a.  Here 
it  mixes  with  air  that  enters  through  the 
lateral  holes  in  c,  the  proportion  of  air  being 
regulated  by  the  collar  b.  This  mixture 
burns  with  a colorless  flame  when  ignited 
at  the  top  of  c. 

The  opinion  was  originally  held  that  the 
loss  of  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  due  to 
the  oxugcn  of  the  air,  the  latter  causing  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  particles. 
As  has  since  been  shown,  however,  the 
dilution  of  the  burning  gas  with  nitrogen  also 
has  a part  in  it ; if  illuminating-gas  is  mixed 
with  two  or  three  times  as  much  nitrogen, 
the  former  burns  with  a colorless  flame. 


With  the  aid  of  a wire  gauze  a burning  gas  mixture  can  be 
cooled  so  low  that  the  combustion  cannot  propagate  itself  through 
the  gauze;  in  other  words,  the  flame  does  not  get  through  the 
gauze  (Fig.  46).  If  gas  is  allowed  t(^  flow  out  of  a Bunsen  burner 
and  a wire  gauze  is  held  across  the  current  a short  distance  from 
the  orifice,  the  gas  can  be  lit  above  the  gauze  without  the  flame 
springing  back  to  the  burner. 

It  was  by  experiments  such  as  these  that  Davy  was  led  to  discover 
his  miner  mfety-lamp.  As  Fig.  47  shows,  this  consists  of  an  oil-lam]y 
the  flame  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a Avire  cage.  A combustible  gas 
mixture  may  catch  fire  inside  of  the  lantern,  but  the  fire  cannot  pass 
through  the  gauze  to  the  outside. 
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i88.  The  temperature  of  the  flame  Is  much  lower  than  we  might 
euppose.  Since,  when  hydrogen  burns  in  oxygen,  57.2  kg.-calories 
are  produced  by  every  IS  g.  of  the  mixture,  and  the  specific  heat  of 


steam  is  0.48,  this  amount  of  heat  ought  to  raise  the  18  g.  steam  to 

a temperature  In  reality  the  temperature 

of  the  flame  does  not  exceed  2500°.  This  difference  between 
calculation  and  observation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  account 
of  dissociation  only  a partial  combination  of  h}"- 
drogen  and  oxygen  takes  place  in  any  part  of 
the  flame.  The  temperature  of  6600°  could  indeed 
be  obtained  at  any  point,  if  the  gases  united  there 
completely  and  instantaneously;  but  this  is  im- 
possible, for  above  1300°  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound is  checked  by  the  opposite  process,  the  dis- 
sociation of  steam.  Therefore  what  occurs  must 
be  this:  ox}^gen  and  hydrogen,  when  brought  to- 
gether at  the  aperture,  combine  and  effect  a certain 
rise  of  temperature;  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
system  in  equilibrium  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  steam) 
Im<;.  47.— Miner’s  cools  off,  fresh  portions  of  the  gases  unite.  Their 
Safety-lamp,  combustion  cannot  therefore  take  place  at  any 
particular  point  Init  must  be  gradual  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  flame  and  at  any  one  point  the  temperature  cannot  ex- 
ceed a certain  limit,  which  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion of  the  combustion  product. 
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189.  Zones  oj  a luminous  -flame.  Let  us  take  a candle-flame,  for 
example.  In  the  central  zone  (1  in  the  diagram  Fig.  48) 


there  is  no  combustion.  The  'stearin  of  the  candle  is  here  con- 
verted by  the  heat  of  the  flame  into  volatile  combustible  products. 
In  a large  candle  this  can  be  proved  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
48.  The  narrow  tube  conducts  off  the  inflammable  gases  and  they 
can  be  lit  at  the  outer  end. 

The  hollowness  of  a flame  can  be  demonstrated  in  various  ways; 
in  a Bunsen  burner,  for  instance,  by  placing  a match-head  in  the 
center,  where  it  does  not  ignite,  or  by  holding  a thin  platinum  wire 
across  a flame;  the  wire  only  glows  at  the  edges  of  the  flame. 

The  dark  central  zone  of  the  flame  is  next  surrounded  by  the 
luminous  zone  (2) . Here  the  volatilized  hydrocarbon  is  decom- 
posed with  the  separation  of  carbon,  because  the  air  supply  is 
insufficient  for  complete  combustion.  These  carbon  jiarticles 
become  incandescent  and  so  make  the  flame  luminous.  Finally 
there  is  the  blue  outer  zone  (3),  in  which  the  glowing  ])articles 
of  carbon  are  burned  by  direct  contact  with  the  air.  It  radiates 
very  little  light. 

The  amount  of  solid  carbon  in  a flame  which  is  raised  to  incandes- 
cence and  hence  gives  light  is  very  small,  as  the  following  calcukition 
shows.  The  substances  in  bunvng  illuminating-gas  which  break  up 
with  the  liberation  of  carbon  arc  chiefly  benzene  and  ethylene.  The 
former  makes  up  about  1,  the  latter  about  4,  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  gas.  If  we  assume  that  the  benzene  is  comifletelv  broken  up  and 
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the  ethylene  only  half,  then  the  total  amount  of  carbon  deposited  by 
1 liter  of  burning  illuminating-gas  is  about  54  mg.  The  volume  of 
the  luminous  part  of  a gas  flame  with  a consumption  of  150  liters  per 
hour  amounts  to  about  2 c.c.  (reduced  to  0°) , so  that  the  mass  of  solid 
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incandescent  carbon  present  in  it  is  only  =0.1  rng. 

SILICON. 

IQO.  This  element  in  combination  with  oxygen  is  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  earth’s  crust  (§  8).  In  the  free  state, 
however,  it  does  not  occur  in  nature,  being  found  almost  exclusively 
as  silica,  Si02,  or  in  the  silicates.  Sand  and  the  many  varieties  of 
quartz  are  different  forms  of  natural  silicon  dioxide;  the  number  of 
silicates  is  very  large. 

Free  silicon  is  obtained  by  heating  sodium  fluosilicate,  Na2SiFe> 
with  sodimn: 

Na2SiF6-b4Na=6NaF-l-Si, 

or  by  heating  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  silicon  tetrafluoride: 

4Na -b  SiF4 = 4NaF  4- Si. 

The  sodium  fluoride  can  be  removed  by  water. 

Another  method,  which  is  far  easier,  is  to  mix  400  g.  aluminium 
filings  with  500  g.  sulphur  and  360  g.  sand.  This  mixture  is  ignited, 
whereupon  it  burns  with  a large  flame.  The  mass  fuses  and  becomes 
white-hot.  When  cooled  it  consists  principally  of  alimiinimn 
sulphide  and  free  silicon.  It  is  then  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  decomposes  and  dissolves  the  sulphide,  leaving 
the  silicon  behind.  (Kuhne  method.) 

AUoiropic  Forms.~The  silicon  obtained  by  the  two  first-named 
methods  is  a brown  amorphous  powder;  it  can  be  fused 
under  a layer  of  molten  sodium  chloride  and  obtained  crystal- 
line on  cooling.  The  latter  form  is  best  prepared  by  Kuhne's 
method.  The  crystals  are  regular,  black,  and  of  a high  lustre. 
If  silicon  is  heated  in  the  electric  furnace,  it  vaporizes  and  com 
denses  again  in  small  globules,  mixed  with  a little  gray  powder 
and  some  silica. 

Chemical  Properties. — Silicon  takes  fire  only  when  heated  in 
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the  air  to  a very  high  temperature,  burning  to  silica.  It  unites 
with  fluorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  combustion  being 
marked  by  a glow;  combination  with  chlorine  takes  place  on  gently 
wanning.  At  an  elevated  temperature  silicon  combines  with  nitro- 
gen and  some  metals;  these  silicides  have  been  prepared  mainly 
by  Moissan  in  his  electric  furnace. 

It  is  indifferent  towards  sulphuric,  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it,  however,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Hydrogen  chloride  gas  reacts  with  it  at  a high  tem- 
])erature,  forming  silicon  tetrachloride  and  silico-chloroform.  It 
dissolves  in  a hot  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  pro- 
ducing hydrogen  and  a silicate: 

Si + 2KOH  + II2O  = KsSiOs  + 2H2. 

Hydrogen  Silicide,  SiH4. 

191.  This  gas  is  obtained  by  adding  freshly  prepared  magnesium 
silicide  to  hydrochloric  acid.  The  magnesium  silicide  is  prepared 
by  heating  sand  with  an  excess  of  magnesium  j)owder,  or  better  bj’’ 
fusing  40  parts  of  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  with  a mixture 
of  35  parts  of  sodium  fluosilicate,  10  of  sodium  chloride  and  20  of 
sodium.  The  hydrogen  silicide  so  ol)tained  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen. A purer  product  results  from  heating  an  organic  derivative 
of  silicon,  tri-ethyl  silicoformate : 

4SiH  (0C2H5)3  = 3Si  (002115)4  + SiH4. 

Hydrogen  silicide,  or  silicon  tetrahydride,  is  a gas,  which 
becomes  liquid  at  — 1°  under  a pressure  of  100  atmospheres.  It  has 
a disagreeable  odor.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air;  each  luibble  that 
escapes  from  the  generator  forms  a cloudy  ring  of  hydrated  silica. 
If,  however  the  hydrogen  silicide  is  perfectl}'  pure,  it  does  not 
ignite  spontaneously  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tem]ieratures  except 
under  reduced  pressure.  The  spontaneous  ignition  in  the  air 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  compounds, 
probably  also  composed  of  silicon  and  hj'drogen.  We  have 
therefore  in  this  case  phenomena  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  phosphide  (§  136).  Heat  decomposes  the  h^xirogen 
silicide  readily  into  Si  and  2H2.  It  burns  in  a chlorine  atmosphere 
and  is  decomposed  bj'  an  alkali  solution  according  to  the  equation: 

SiH4  + 2KOH  + HoO  = 4Ho  + K2Si03. 
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Silico-ethane,  SisHg,  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  magnesium 
silicide  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a gas,  which  can  be  liciuefied  below 
-7°. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Silicon. 

192.  Silicon  tetrachloride,  SiCU,  is  prepared  by  heating  silicon 
in  a current  of  chlorine  at  300°-310°.  It  is  a colorless  liciuid  with 
the  specific  gravity  1.5241  at  0°  and  the  boiling-point  59.6°.  It 
is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
h\'drated  silica. 

Silico-chloroform,  SiCbll,  is  obtained,  together  with  a large  quantity 
of  silicon  tetrachloride,  on  heating  silicon  in  a current  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  (§  190).  From  this  mixture  it  is  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. It  is  a colorless,  strongly  smelling  compound  which  fumes  in 
the  air,  boils  at  34°,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

By  the  action  of  dark  electrical  discharges  on  a mixture  of  dry 
hydrogen  and  silico-chloroform  vapors  chlorine-silicon  coni])ounds  are 
formed  of  the  order  8inCbn  + 2,  e.g.,  perchloro-silico-ethane,  SijCle,  etc. 

Silicon  tetrafluoride,  S1F4,  can  be  obtained  by  warming  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  calcium  fluoride  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid : 

2CaF2  4“  Si02  “b  2H2SO4  = SiF4  4-  2CaS04  -b  2H2O. 

It  is  a colorless  gas  with  a very  pungent  and  suffocating  odor; 
it  condenses  under  9 atm.  pressure  or  by  cooling  to  —160°.  When 
perfectly  dry,  it  does  not  attack  glass. 

Silicon  fluoride  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  fluoride 
on  silicates;  the  silica  is  first  set  free  from  them  and  then  attacked 
in  the  way  just  described.  Glass-etching  (§  53)  depends  on  this 
action. 

By  the  repeated  treatment  of  silicates  with  hydrous  hydrofluoric 
acid  all  the  silicic  acid  is  driven  off  as  silicon  fluoride.  The  bases  which 
were  in  combination  with  the  silicic  acid  are  left  behind  in  the  form 
of  fluorides.  They  can  be  transformed  into  sulphates  by  warming 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  converted  into  a form  suitable  for  aiialysis. 
5\e  have  here  a very  useful  means  of  determining  the  metals  present  in 
the  silicates. 


Water  decomposes  silicon  fluoride  as  follows: 
3SiF4  + 3H2O  = H28i03  + 2H2SiFe. 
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The  compound  H2SiFe  is  called  hydrofluosilicic  acid;  it  is 
known  only  in  aqueous  solution.  If  the  latter  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  silicon  tetrafluoride  escapes  but  hydrogen  fluoride 
stays  in  solution.  When  the  concentration  corresponds  to  13.3% 
H2SiFe  the  vapor  contains  2HF  to  LSiF4;  but  dilute  solutions 
yield  a vapor  which  contains  much  more  hydrogen  fluoride.  If, 
therefore,  a concentrated  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  par- 
tially evaporated,  the  residual  li’quid  is  able  to  dissolve  silica  because 
of  the  presence  of  free  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
a dilute  solution,  after  partial  evajjoration,  leaves  a residue,  from 
which  silicic  acid  is  deposited,  because  the  excess  of  silicon  tetra- 
fluoride which  it  contains  is  decomposed  by  water  according  to 
the  above  equation. 

The  decomposition  of  silicon  fluoride  by  water  is  usually  demon- 
strated in  the  following  way:  The  compound  is  generated  in  the  j>re- 
scribed  manner  in  a llask  (Fig.  49),  whereupon  it  is  conducted  through 


Fig.  4'.). — Prep.\ration  of  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid. 


a doubly-bent  glass  tube  into  a cylindrical  jar  containing  a little  mer- 
cury (into  which  the  tube  opens)  and  on  top  of  this  some  water.  Every 
bubble  of  gas  that  ri.ses  from  the  mercury  into  the  water  generates  in 
the  latter  a cloud  of  silicic  acid.  If  the  glass  tube  opened  directly  in 
water,  it  would  soon  become  stopiied  up  because  of  this  decomposition. 
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The  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  reacts  acid;  it  dissolves 
metals  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  behaves  in  all  respects 
like  an  acid.  A hydrate,  H2SiF6  + 2H2O,  is  known  in  the  solid  state. 
It  melts  at  19°,  and  is  obtained  by  leading  silicon  fluoride  into  con- 
centrated hydrofluoric  acid.  Most  of  the  salts  of  hydrofluosilicic 
acid  are  soluble  in  water;  the  potassium  salt  is  difficultly  so,  how- 
ever, and  the  barium  salt  is  insoluble. 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  used  in  hardening  objects  made  of  gyp- 
sum (this  is  due  probably  to  the  formation  of  calcium  fluoride)  ami 
also  in  analytical  chemistry. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Silicon. 

193.  Only  one  such  compound  is  known:  silicon  dioxide,  or 
silica. 


SILICA,  SiOa. 

This  compound  occurs  in  astonishingly  large  quantities  and  in 
a great  number  of  varieties  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  It  is 
found  crystallized  as  7'ock  crystal,  civartz  (when  colored  brown, 
called  smoky  quartz),  amethyst  (the  more  beautiful  sorts  being  used 
for  ornament),  tridymite,  07iyx,  cat’s-eye,  etc.  Sand  is  largely 
silica;  sandstone  also  belongs  here  and  so  does  jasper  (usually 
colored  red  with  ferric  oxide  and  having  a conchoidal  fracture). 
Opal  is  an  amorphous  variety,  containing  varying  amounts  of 
water. 

Silica  can  be  prepared  artificially  as  an  amorphous  white  powder 
by  heating  silicic  acid. 

Physical  Properties. — In  the  crj^stallized  state  silica  is  very  hard 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  2.6.  It  is  very 
difficultly  fusible;  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  it  softens  and  passes 
over  into  a vitreous  modification.  When  heated  strongly  this  can 
be  drawn  out  into  extremely  fine  threads  that  are  so  tenacious  and 
display  so  regular  a torsion  that  they  are  frequently  used  in  sus- 
pending magnets,  etc.,  in  physical  instruments.  It  can  be  made 
to  boil  vigorously  in  the  electric  furnace;  the  vapor  condenses 
in  woolly  flakes.  Quartz  that  has  been  fused  has  a ver}’  small 
coefficient  of  expansion  (about  ^/i7  of  that  of  platinum);  this 
explains  why  objects  made  of  it  can  endure  ^’ery  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  They  can  be  heated  very  hot  and  then  thrust 
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into  cold  water  at  once  without  cracking.  They  are  attacked  only 
by  metallic  oxides  and  at  a high  temperature.  Recently  it  has 
become  possible  to  utilize  fused  (vitreous)  quartz  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  apparatus.  It  is  interesting  that  quartz 
vessels  are  transparent  to  ultraviolet  rays,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  glass  vessels. 

Chemical  Properties. — Especially  in  the  crj^stallized  condition 
silica  is  very  little  acted  upon  by  acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid 
(§  193).  Fused  alkalies  dissolve  it,  forming  alkali  silicates.  It  can 
be  reduced  by  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  carborundum  (§  178) 
being  formed.  It  is  also  reduced  by  heating  with  magnesimn 
(§  190). 

Silicic  Acids. 

194.  When  a solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  silicate  {water- 
glass)  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a very  voluminous,  gelat- 
inous mass  separates  out;  this  consists  of  hydrous  silicic  acid  cor- 
responding to  the  general  formula  Si02aq.  After  being  washed 
with  water  and  dried  in  the  air  it  is  a fine  white  amorphous  powder 
of  the  approximate  composition  H2Si03.  Freshly  precipitated 
silicic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  If,  therefore,  water-glass  is  introduced  into  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid  stays  in  solution;  it  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  sodium  chloride  simultaneously  formed,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process: 

The  solution  is  put  into  a piece  of  parchment  tubing,  which 
is  tied  at  both  ends,  and  the  whole  submerged  in  pure  water,  the 
latter  being  frequently  renewed.  It  is  found  that  the  salt  goes 
through  the  parchment,  but  that  the  silicic  acid  does  not.  This 
process  is  called  dialysis  and  an}'  arrangement  for  carrying  it  out  is 
known  as  a diahjzer.  Graham  found  that  crystallizable  substances 
in  solution  {crystalloids)  are  able  to  pass  through  such  a membrane, 
while  other  substances,  which  he  called  colloids,  are  not.  In  the 
latter  class  are  glue,  gums,  gelatine,  albumen — in  short,  many 
amorphous  substances  occurring  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

The  silicic  acid  which  separates  from  the  colloidal  solution 
dries  in  the  air  to  a white  amorphous  powder,  still  containing  a 
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good  deal  of  water,  however.  The  water  can  be  slowly  extracted 
in  a sulphuric  acid  desiccator. 

Since  silicon  tetrachloride  is  changed  to  silicic  acid  by  water, 
just  like  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  phosphoric  acid  (§  145),  we 
can  consider  the  compound  as  the  basis  from  which  the  remaining 
silicic  acids  are  derived.  The  latter  can  in  general  be  represented 
by  the  formula  mSi(OH)4  — ?ill20. 

These  polysilicic  acids  themselves  have  not  been  isolated,  but 
many  of  their  salts  and  double-salts  are  known,  which  occur  as 
minerals  in  nature. 

The  silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water,  those 
of  the  other  metals  insoluble,  as  are  also  most  of  the  double  silicates 
of  the  alkalies. 

In  the  soil  hydrous  silicates  are  found  whose  bases  are  usually  lime 
and  alumina.  In  contact  with  alkali  salts  these  undergo  a double  decom- 
position, an  insoluble  potassium  aluminium  silicate,  for  examjdc,  being 
formed  together  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  taken  off  by  the  under- 
ground water.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  ahsorptive 
power  of  the  soil;  it  plays  an  important  role  in  the  determination  of  soil- 
values.  It  is  this  that  holds  back  the  potash,  an  invaluable  nutrient, 
which  is  furnished  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  potassium  salts  and  would 
otherwise  be  quickly  washed  off  by  the  rain  because  of  its  solubility. 

The  soluble  phosphates  are  “absorbed”  by  the  soil  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lime  they  contain,  with  which 
insoluble  tri-  or  dicalcium  phosphate  is  formed;  to  some  extent  this  ab- 
sorption may  be  caused  also  by  basic  lime  silicates. 


Silicon  Compounds  of  Other  Elements. 

195.  Silicon  sulphide,  SiSj,  is  produced  when  carbon  disulphide  vapor 
is  led  over  a mixture  of  charcoal  and  silica  at  red  heat.  It  forms  long, 
silken  needles,  which  are  broken  up  by  water  into  SiOj  aq  and  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Silicon  nitride,  SijNj,  a white  amorphous  substance,  results  from  the 
heating  of  silicon  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  (For  metal  silicides  cf. 
§ 190.) 
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COLLOIDS. 

196.  In  silicic  acid  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a sub- 
stance that  occurs  in  a special  form,  viz.,  as  a colloid.  A con- 
siderable number  of  such  substances  is  now  knovTi,  and  the 
study  of  them  has  latterly  been  so  active  and  prolific  that  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  results  is  fitting  at  this  point. 

Gr.\ham  discovered  that  in  aqueous  solution  a number  of 
substances,  principally  amoiphous  materials,  such  as  the  glues, 
albumen  and  dextrin,  have  a very  small  power  of  diffusion, 
quite  contrary  to  most  salts.  Accordingly  he  distinguished 
between  colloids  and  crystalloids.  Subsequent  investigations 
served  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  colloids,  i.e.,  substances 
of  small  diffusibility.  Gradually  the  view  developed  that  the 
colloidal  condition  is  not  something  peculiar  to  certain  com- 
pounds, but  that  all  sorts  of  substances,  even  the  crystalloids, 
can  be  obtained  colloidal  by  suitable  treatment.  Hence  the 
colloidal  state  is  now  regarded  as  a general  property  of  matter. 
Just  as  we  have  substances  in  the  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  states, 
so  we  can  also  transform  them  into  the  colloidal  state. 

The  question  that  arises  first  is:  How  may  this  conditio* 
be  brought  about?  The  following  methods  serve  the  purpose: 

In  the  first  place,  colloids  may  be  prepared  by  simply  dis- 
solving certain  substances,  such  as  glue,  in  water. 

Secondly,  they  are  formed  in  many  cases  instead  of  pre- 
cipitates, when  no  ions  are  present.  For  example,  if  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  into  a solution  of  arsenic  trioxide,  there  results, 
instead  of  a precipitate  of  AS2S3,  a yellow  liquid  containing  the 
arsenic  sulphide  in  colloidal  solution.  However,  if  the  arsenic 
trioxide  solution  is  first  acidified  with  a little  hydrochloric  acid 
(a  highly  ionized  substance),  the  AS2S3  separates  out  as  a yellow 
precipitate.  Again,  we  may  take  mercuric  cyanide,  a compound 
that  is  hardly  ionized  at  all  in  aqueous  solution.  If  a solution 
of  it  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  also  a very  feebly 
ionized  substance,  the  mercuric  sulphide  that  is  fonned  is 
retained  in  colloidal  solution;  yet,  the  usual  precipitate  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  previously  a small  amount  of  a strong  mineral 
acid. 
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A third  way  of  preparing  colloids  is  by  dialysis,  a process 
described  in  connection  with  silicic  acid.  In  this  way  hydrosols 
(see  below)  of  ferric  oxide,  aluminium  oxide  and  many  other 
substances  can  be  obtained.  Ferric  oxide  hydrosol,  for  instance, 
is  formed  when  ferric  chloride,  FeCls,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
just  a little  less  ammonia  added  than  would  produce  a precipitate, 
and  the  whole  then  dialyzed.  The  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (resulting  from  a partial  hydrolysis  of 
FeCla  in  aqueous  solution)  pass  through  the  membrane,  while 
Fe  )03  aq.  remains  inside  in  colloidal  solution. 

A fourth  method  is  the  comminution,  or  dusting,  of  metals 
under  water.  This  is  accomplished  b)^  connecting  wires  or  rods 
of  platinum,  gold  and  other  metals  with  the  poles  of  a 110-volt 
circuit;  if  the  wires  are  moved  toward  each  other  under  water, 
a small  arc  is  formed  when  they  are  a short  distance  apart,  and 
dark  clouds  of  the  metal  proceed  out  into  the  liquid  from  the 
cathode.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered;  the  coarser  bits  of  metal 
remain  on  the  filter  and  the  filtrate  is  a clear,  dark-colored  solu- 
tion containing  the  metal  as  hydrosol. 

Metals  can  often  be  converted  into  the  colloidal  state  by  treat- 
ing a verv  dilute  solution  of  one  of  their  salts  with  certain  reduc- 
ing-agents  at  ordinary  temperature.  Thus  from  a very  dilute 
gold  chloride  solution  the  colloidal  gold  can  be  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  or  acet}dene. 

Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  by  means  of  protective  colloids 
many  substances  can  be  obtained  colloidal  when  other  means 
fail.  For  instance,  if  a silver  nitrate  solution  and  a potassium 
bromide  solution,  each  containing  about  1%  of  gelatine,  are 
mixed  together,  the  silver  bromide  is  not  precipitated,  but  comes 
out  colloidal.  “ Collargol,”  a therapeutic  preparation,  is  a silver 
colloid,  made  stable  by  a protective  colloid. 

Colloids  can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  reversible  and 
irreversible.  The  reversible  colloids  comprise  among  other  sub- 
stances the  agglutinants,  as  they  are  called, — gelatine,  agar-agar, 
albumins,  starch,  etc.  When  they  are  mixed  with  water  thev 
swell  up  and  on  being  gently  warmed  form  a solution.  When 
cooled  they  geatinize,  i.e.,  they  congeal  to  a soft,  viscous  mass 
which  retains  all  the  solvent  water.  The  solution  itself  is  called 
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a hydrosol  (or,  in  case  alcohol  is  the  solvent,  an  alcosol)  and  the 
gelatinized  mass  a hydrogel. 

When  the  solvent  water  is  extracted  from  a reversible  colloid 
by  evaporation  at  a low  temperature  a hydrogel  is  at  first  formed, 
which  still  contains  a great  deal  of  water.  This  water  is  partially 
lost  on  exposure  to  the  air.  More  rapidly  in  a desiccator, — and 
its  vapor  tension  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  that  of  pui-e 
water.  When,  however,  a certain  stage  of  dehydration  is  reachetl 
the  vapor  tension  begins  to  diminish.  If  water  is  added  to  the 
hydrogel  before  this  stage  is  reached,  a hydrogel  is  again  obtained 
with  the  same  ])roperties  as  originally.  The  process  of  s o 1- 
and  g e l-foi’ination  is  thus  a I'eversible  one. 

Other  interesting  properties  are  attached  to  hydrosols. 
Crystalloid  salts,  for  example,  diffuse  in  them, — even  in  the  con- 
gealed mass, — almost  as  easily  as  in  water.  If  a piece  of  jellied 
agar-agar  is  immersed  for  some  time  in  a dark  blue  ammoniacal 
solution  of  a copper  salt,  the  agar-agar  becomes  stained  tlm)ugh- 
out  its  entire  mass.  Colloids,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  diffuse. 
This  can  be  shown  by  a colloidal  solution  of  Prussian  Ijlue,  which 
does  not  penetrate  at  all  into  the  agar-agar,  as  above.  The 
electrical  conductance,  too,  is  practicall}-'  the  same  for  a gel 
containing  crystalloid  salts  in  solution  as  for  an  ac^ueous  solu- 
tion of  the  same  salts  at  like  concentration. 

Oftentimes  large  amounts  of  crystalloid  salts  can  be  added  to 
a reversible  hydrosol  without  the  formation  of  gel.  This  is  very 
different  with  the  second  class  of  colloids,  the  irreversible  colloids, 
for  they  are  in  many  cases  very  sensitive  to  additions  of  salts. 
When  the  salt  is  added  the  irreversible  hydrosol  begins  to  ajjj^ear 
cloudy,  and  a precipitate  is  formed  which  cannot  be  reconverted 
offhand  into  hydrosol. 

Irreversible  hydrosols  can  be  prepared  in  the  various  ways 
already  mentioned.  They  comprise  the  colloidal  metals,  sul- 
phides, hydrated  oxides,  etc.  iNIost  of  them  are  mobile  liquids, 
in  contrast  to  many  reversible  colloids,  such  as  glue. 

The  quantity  of  an  electrolyte  that  is  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate an  irreversible  hydrosol  is  connected  with  the  valence 
of  the  electro’ yte,  the  quantity  decreasing  rapidly  with  n- 
creasing  valence.  The  AS2S3  hydrosol  is  just  coagulated  by 
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71  mill-equivalents  of  NaCl  per  liter,  2.0  of  MgC^  and  0.39 
of  AICI3. 

Certain  irreversible  colloids  are  capable  of  mutually  pre- 
cipitating each  other;  others  are  not.  The  hydrosols  of  ferric 
oxide  and  arsenious  sulphide  give  a precipitate  when  mixed, 
but  the  hydrosols  of  gold  and  arsenious  sulphide  mix  without 
precipitation.  These  phenomena  have  been  shown  to  be  connected 
with  the  behavior  of  the  substances  towai'd  the  electric  current. 
If  a solution  is  introduced  into  a U-tube  supplied  with  electrodes 
at  the  upper  ends  and  a strong  current  (say  110  volts)  is  passed 
through  it,  the  colloid  is  seen  to  separate  out  and  wander  either 
to  the  anode  or  to  the  cathode.  At  one  of  the  two  electrodes  an 
aqueous  layer  appears,  which  is  entirely  free  from  colloid  and  is 
separated  sharply  from  the  hydrosol.  This  convective  trans- 
ference, or  electrical  endosmose,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confused 
with  the  ionic  migration  in  electrolytes.  For,  while  in  the  elec- 
trolytes there  is  an  electrical  opposition  between  the  dissocia- 
tion products  of  the  dissolved  substance,  the  electrical  opposi- 
tion exists  in  this  case  between  the  colloid  and  the  solvent. 
In  general,  mutual  precipitation  is  only  possible  with  colloids 
whose  electrical  charges  are  opposite  with  respect  to  that  of  a 
common  solvent. 

The  colloidal  state  must  be  regarded  as  a veiy  fine  divi- 
sion, or  distribution,  of  one  substance  in  another.  This  follows 
from  the  great  analogy  which  exists  between  suspensions  (e.g., 
clay  and  water)  and  colloids.  Both  can  be  separated  out 
by  centrifuging  and  both  display  the  Tyndall  effect.  This 
effect  may  be  described  as  follows;  When  a beam  of  light 
passes  through  a body  of  air  that  is  free  from  dust  it  is 
invisible  transversely;  the  gas  is  "optically  a vacuum.”  But, 
so  soon  as  dust  particles  enter  the  air,  the  path  of  the  beam  can 
be  followed  through  the  dispersion  of  the  light  by  the  particles. 
Optically  vacuous  liquids  and  optically  vacuous  solutions  of 
crystalloid  salts  can  also  be  prepared.  But  if  a beam  of  light  is 
passed  through  a hydrosol  the  path  of  the  beam  can  be  seen. 
The  hydrosol  is  therefore  not  an  optical  vacuum;  it  must  con- 
tain floating  particles,  but  these  are  so  small  that  they  can  not  be 
seen  even  with  the  best  microscopes. 
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Howcver,  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  these  s u 1j  in  i c r o s c o p i c particles  visible  with  an 
apparatus  that  they  call  the  ultramicroscope.  In  it  the  hydrosol 
is  illuminated  transversely  so  that  the  luminous  rays  do  not  blind 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  submicroscopic  particles  bend  (dif- 
fract) the  light  rays  in  all  directions,  so  that  with  sufficiently 
intense  illumination  the  light  effect  produced  by  each  individual 
particle  comes  within  the  range  of  microscopic  visibility  and  can 
be  separately  observed  without  however  revealing  its  form. 

Suspensions  resemble  colloids  further  in  that  they  exhibit 
electrical  endosmose  and  can  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
electrolytes. 

When  a licpiid  is  distributed  through  another  in  exceedingly 
small  drops  we  have  an  emulsion.  The  most  familiar  example  is 
milk,  an  emulsion  of  butter  fat.  There  is  reason  for  assuming 
that  many  reversible  colloids  are  extremely  fine  emulsions;  foi- 
instance,  an  emulsion,  like  a gelatine  solution,  cannot  be  coag- 
ulated b}'  the  addition  of  an  electrolyte. 

The  knowledge  that  in  the  colloidal  state  we  have  to  do  with 
a very  fine  distribution  of  one  substance  in  another  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a new  set  of  terms.  The  substance  distributed 
as  a colloid  is  now  generally  spoken  of  as  the  disperse  phase, 
distributed  in  the  dispersion  medium.  Further,  the  words  dis- 
persoids  and  enndsoids  are  replacing  the  word  '‘colloids.” 

It  was  formei'ly  thought  that  a sharp  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  colloids  and  real  solutions.  Gr.\h.\m  spoke  of 
two  different  worlds  of  matter.  In  contrast  to  the  true  solu- 
tions colloids  exhibit  practically  no  diffusion,  no  vapor  pressure 
lowering,  no  boiling-point  elevation  or  freezing-point  depres- 
sion,— in  short,  no  osmotic  phenomena.  The  researches  of  recent 
years  have,  however,  shown  that  essential  differences  do  not 
really  exist.  To  begin  with,  we  have  come  upon  many  cases 
of  transition  between  colloidal  and  real  solutions.  Furthermore, 
it  was  previously  observed  by  Lobry  de  Bruyx  that  salt  solu- 
tions can  be  separated  by  centrifugal  force  into  portions  of  unlike 
concentration.  More  important  still,  the  investigations  of 
Einstein,  Perrin,  Svedberg  and  othei*s  have  shown  that 
colloids,  just  like  tnie  solutions,  are  subject  to  the  osmotic  laws. 
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From  the  molecular-kinetic  point  of  view  there  is  no  difference, 
according  to  these  investigations,  between  a “ dissolved  molecule 
and  a suspended  particle”;  consequently  a mechanical  sus- 
pension must  exert  exactly  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  a “ true 
solution  ” of  the  same  number  of  particles  per  unit  volume. 
The  fact  that  the  colloidal  solutions  display  no  properties  cor- 
responding to  osmotic  pressure  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  same  concentration  the  number  of  freely  moving  particles 
in  solutions  is  enormously  greater  than  with  the  colloids,  i.e.,  an 
individual  colloid  particle  has  gigantic  dimensions  as  compared 
with  those  of  a molecule.  This  makes  the  freezing-point  lower- 
ing, etc.,  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by  present  exper- 
imental means. 

In  order  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  osmotic  laws  to  colloidal 
solutions  we  are  therefore  forced  to  employ  indirect  methods. 
The  methods  employed  are  associated  with  four  phenomena: 

(1)  the  translatory  and  rotatory  movements  of  the  particles. 

(2)  diffusion;  (3)  the  change  of  concentration  under  the  influence 
of  gravity;  and  (4)  the  local  temporary  changes  of  concentration. 
The  possibility  of  testing  the  osmotic  laws  by  such  measurements 
is  a result  of  developing  formula  for  these  phenomena  that  are 
deduced  upon  the  assumption  that  the  osmotic  laws  are  applic- 
able. 

These  investigations  also  serve  to  corroborate  the  realit\'  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  supporting  the  information  gained  in  many 
other  ways,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  § 35. 

GERMANIUM. 

197.  This  element  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  It  was  discovered 
by  ^YINKLER  in  an  argentiferous  mineral,  argyrodite,  GeS2-4Ag2S,  found 
in  Freiberg,  in  Saxony.  Germanium  forms  grayish-white  octahedrons  with 
a metallic  lustre  and  a specific  gravity  of  5.469  at  20°.  It  melts  at  900°. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  unaffected  by  the  air;  at  red  heat  it  burns, 
forming  white  fumes  of  germanium  oxide,  GeOj.  Two  series  of  compounds 
of  this  element  are  known,  which  are  derived  from  the  oxides  GeO  and 
GeOj:  the  o^ls  compounds  are  easily  oxidized  to  the  higher  form,  germanic 
acid.  The  hydrogen  compounds,  GeH4  and  GeHClj,  are  known. 

Germanic  chloride,  GeC'b,  can  be  prepared  directly  from  the  elements. 
It  is  broken  up  by  water  forming  Ge(OH)4. 
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Germanium  dioxide,  Ge02,  is  produced  by  heating  the  corresponding 
hydroxide,  or  by  roasting  the  element  or  its  sulphide  or  by  treating  it  with 
nitiic  acid.  It  is  a white  powder  of  a specific  gravity  of  4.703  at  18°  and 
is  unaffected  by  heat. 

Germanium  disulphide,  GeS2,  separates  as  a white  precipitate  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  germanium  dioxide  in 
stiong  hydrochloric  acid.  In  moist  air  it  decomposes,  giving  off  hydrogen 
sul})hide.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  alkali  sulphides  to  form  sulpho-salts. 

For  germanium  cf.  also  § 218. 


TIN. 

198.  This  metal  is  not  very  widely  distributed  on  the  earth ; in 
some  })laces,  however,  it  is  found  in  c[uite  large  quantities.  The 
iwincipal  tin  mines  of  Europe  are  those  in  Cornwall;  even  the 
I’hd'nicdans  obtained  tin  there.  The  most  imj^ortant  present  locali- 
ties are  on  the  group  of  islands  lying  east  of  Sumatra  (Eanca,  Bil- 
liton, Sinkop,  etc.).  There  the  metal  occurs  in  the  form  of  tin- 
stone {cassitcrite,  SnOo);  it  is  found  in  cpiadratic  crystals,  whi(*h 
are  usually  colored  brown  or  black  by  a small  amount  of  iron.  In 
order  to  extract  the  metal,  the  ore  is  at  first  roasted,  to  eliminate 
any  sulphur  or  arsenic  it  may  contain,  and  then  reduced  with  car- 
bon. The  tin  thus  obtained  is  refined  by  Ikpiation,  i.e.  by  fusing 
again  at  a low  temperature  and  ])ouring  it  off  from  the  less  fusible 
alloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  arsenic.  It  is  then  melted  once  more 
and  stirred  with  a wooden  pole  (branch  of  a tree),  wherein’  the 
oxide  still  remaining  is  reduced.  The  Banca  tin  is  nearly  chemic- 
ally pure. 

Physical  Properties. — ^Tin  is  a silvery-white  metal,  melting  at 
232.7°  and  volatilizing  between  1450°  and  1600°.  Sp.  g.  =7.203 
at  13°.  It  has  a crystalline  structure  which  can  be  made  visible 
by  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  peculiar  frost- 
like etch-figures  are  produced  on  the  surface  (tin-moiree).  ^^dlen  tin 
is  bent,  a characteristic  crackling  sound  (cry  of  tin)  is  heard,  which 
is  jirobably  caused  by  the  grating  of  the  crystal  faces  on  each  other. 
Tin  is  very  malleable  and  ductile;  it  can  be  beaten  into  very  thin 
leaves  {lin-joil)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  at  100°  it  can  be 
drawn  out  into  wire.  At  a very  low  temperature  and  in  contact 
with  an  alcoholic  pink-salt  solution  (§  201),  fin  passes  spontaneously 
into  another  modification,  gray  tin,  which  has  a lower  specific  gravity, 
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5.8.  Above  20°  this  form  changes  back  to  white  tin.  If  the  latter 
is  brought  in  contact  with  gr-ay  tin  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(below + 20°),  it  turns  very  slowly  into  gray  tin,  falling  to  powder, 
probably  because  of  the  increase  in  volume  (this  phenomenon  is 
vailed  the  “tin-disease”)-  If  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  gray 
modification,  the  transformation  does  not  take  ])lace  at  all  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  least  not  for  centuries.  E\idently 
there  is  a transition  jjoint  of  the  two  forms  at  20°,  and  we  are 
forced  to  the  odd  comdusion  that,  e.xcept  on  warm  summer  days, 
tin  is  in  the  metastable  condition. 

The  reason  why  tin,  even  in  contact  with  gray  modification, 
passes  so  slowlv  into  that  form  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  that 
the  velocity  of  transformation  is  small  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
transition  point;  it  is  accelerated  on  nio\’ing  away  from  that  point. 
'When  the  temj^erature  sinks  this  acceleration  is  counteracted, 
however,  by  the  retardation  that  all  reactions  undergo  by  a lower- 
ing of  tem[)erature.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
maximum  of  the  velocity  of  transformation,  such  as  we  have  here 
at  —48°;  below  that  temperature  the  transformation  again  becomes 
slower. 

Ordinary  tin  crystallizes  in  the  tetragonal  system.  In  addition  to  the 
grav  modification  there  is  also  a third  one,  the  rhombic  modification.  The 
transition  ])oint  tetragonal ;=±rhombic  is  about  170°. 

This  point  was  deternnned  in  a unicpie  way,  namely,  by  measuring  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  metal  under  high  pressure.  For  this  j)urpose  the 
soliil  metal  was  placed  in  a cylinder  having  a hole  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
cpiantity  of  metal  was  measured  that  was  forced  out  uiuler  constant  pres- 
sure in  the  unit  of  time.  In  general,  this  quantity  increases  rapidly  with 
rising  temperature,  but  with  tin  it  was  found  to  diminish  considerably  when 
the  temperature  reached  about  200°.  This  may  be  taken  as  a proof  that 
the  metal  has  another  (third)  modification.  At  200°  tin  is  so  brittle  that 
it  can  be  easily  pulverized. 

Chemical  Properties. — Tin  is  unaffected  by  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  if  heated  strongly,  it  burns  with  an  intense  white 
light  to  tin  oxide,  Sn02.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
stannous  chloride  and  hydrogen.  It  is  also  attacked  by  nitric  acid 
(§  201).  A boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  converts  it 
into  a stannic  acid  salt  (s  t anna  t e)  with  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen: 

Sn  + 2KOH  + H2O  = K2Sn03  + 2H2. 
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In  the  presence  of  weak  acids  (acetic  acid)  and  alkalies  it  is  very 
stable. 

199.  Uses. — On  account  of  its  permanence  tin  is  used  as  a pro- 
tective covering  for  metals  which  are  attacked  by  the  air  and  the 
above-named  agencies.  Many  kitchen  utensils  are  “ tinned.”  Sheet 
iron  is  covered  with  a layer  of  tin,  to  protect  it  from  rusting  (§  279),. 
and  is  then  known  as  tin-plate^  or  sheet-tin.  This  is  done  by  simply 
tlipping  the  sheet  iron,  which  has  been  cleaned  by  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  in  molten  tin. 

Many  alloys  of  tin  are  in  use.  Solder  consists  of  tin  and  lead 
(in  the  ratio  2:1  or  1:1  or  1:2),  and  is  harder  than  either  of  its 
components  but  more  easily  fusible.  The  alloys  of  c 0 ])  p e r and 
t i n are  called  bronzes;  their  composition  varies  according  to  the 
purpose  they  serve.  At  present  the  bronzes  usually  contain  a 
little  lead  and  zinc  as  well.  Bronze  is  hard  and  tough,  can  be 
easily  worked  and  fuses  to  a mobile  liquid,  hence  it  is  particularly 
suitable  for  casting.  Gun  metal  contains  90%  copper  and  10%  tin; 
hell  meted  20-25%  tin,  the  rest  being  copper.  Phosphor  bronze  is 
prepared  by  fusing  copper  with  tin  phosphide  (§  202).  I'he  result- 
ing mass  is  remarkably  homogeneous  and  contains  0.25-2.5% 
phosphorus  and  5-15%  tin.  Its  great  hardness  and  firmness  render 
it  especially  valuable  for  certain  parts  of  machines  (axle-bearings). 
Silicon  bronze  contains  silicon  in  place  of  phosphorus,  is  very  hard 
and  conducts  electricity  well,  hence  it  is  used  for  making  telephone 
wire.  Tin  amalgam  forms  the  metallic  coating  of  mirrors. 

Compounds  of  Tin. 

Tin  forms  two  sets  of  conqjounds;  they  correspond  to  the 
oxygen  compounds,  stannous  oxide,  SnO,  and  stannic  oxide,  S11O2. 

STANNOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

200.  Stannous  chloride,  SnCB,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  in 
hydrochloric  acid: 

Sn  + 2TICl  = 2SnCl2  + H2. 

It  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water,  which  are  given  off  at 
100°.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water  (1  part  in  0.37  atordinaix^ 
temperatures).  Anhydrous  stannous  chloride  is  white  and  trans- 
parent; it  melts  at  250°  and  boils  at  606°.  A little  above  the 
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boiling-point  the  vapor  density  corresponds  to  tlie  formula  S112CI4; 
above  900°,  however,  to  S11CI2. 

The  aqueous  solution  acts  strongly  reducing.  It  absoiTs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  with  the  partial  formation  of  basic  chloride  (a 
white  powder),  if  the  liquid  is  not  too  acidic: 

3S11CI2  + H2O  + 0 = S11CI4  + 2Sii(On)Cl. 

Basic  chloride. 

But  if  the  liquid  is  strongly  acid  the  tetrachloride  S11CI4  is  also 
formed  in  this  oxidation. 

This  same  basic  chloride  also  results  from  hydrolytic  dissociation, 
when  a neutral  stannous  chloride  solution  is  strongly  diluted. 

SnC’b  +aq  =Sn(OH)Cl  + HC1  +aq. 

The  reducing  power  of  stannous  chloride  is  further  seen  in  its 
action  on  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  dichromate,  cupric 
chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  converted  into 
lower  stages  of  oxidation  in  acid  solution. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  from  the  ionic  point  of  view, 
oxidation  amounts  in  many  cases  to  raising  an  ion  to  a higher 
positive  potential,  and  reduction  to  the  reverse.  Let  us  consider, 
for  instance,  the  reaction  between  stannous  chloride  and  mercuric 
chloride.  This  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation 


SnCls  + HgCla  = S11CI4  + Hg. 

Stannous  chloride  is  oxidized  to  stannic  chloride;  at  the  same 
time  mercuric  chloride  is  “reduced”  to  the  metal.  Written  in 
ions,  this  equation  becomes 

Sn"  + Hg”  = Sn””  + Hg; 

that  is,  the  electrical  charge  of  the  mercur}"  ion  is  taken  by  the 
bivalent  tin  ion,  the  former  losing  its  electrification. 

Another  example  is  the  action  of  chlorine  on  stannous  chloride, 
by  which  the  latter  is  “oxidized”  to  stannic  chloride: 

SnCl2  + Cl2  = SnCl4. 

The  ionic  reaction  is 

Sn”  + 2Cl'  + Cl2  = Sn--  + 4Cl'. 
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Tin  takes  up  two  more  positive  charges,  but  this  necessitates  that 
the  two  Cl  atoms  become  ions;  they  thus  require  two  negative 
charges;  but  when  these  are  formed  two  positive  charges  are  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time.  However,  the  Sii"”  and  Cl'  ions  unite 
to  form  stannic  chloride,  S11CI4,  which  is  a verv  weak  electrolyte 
(c/.  § 201). 

In  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  “oxidized  ” 
by  manganese  dioxide: 

Uni)2  + 41IC1  - M11CI2  + 2II0O  + CI2, 

or  M11O2  + 4ir  + 4C1'  = Mn-  + 2C1'  + 2II2O  4-  CI2 ; 

the  positive  charge  of  the  four  IT  ions  is  thus  transferred,  half  to 
the  manganese  aiul  the  rest  serving  to  discharge  two  chlorine  ions, 
i.e.  to  ecjualize  their  negative  charges. 

Various  double  s(dts  of  stannous  chloride  are  known,  e.g. 
SnCl2  • 2KC1 ; SnCk  • 2N II4CI. 

Stannous  hydroxide,  Sn(OH)2  is  precipitated  when  a solution 
of  stannous  chloride  is  treated  with  soda: 

SnCl  2 + Na2CC)3 + H 2O  = Sn  (OH ) 2 + 2NaCl  -f  CO  2. 

This  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  alkalies; 
when  the  latter  solution  is  boiled,  tin  is  deposited  and  alkali  stan- 
nate,  e.g.  K2Sn03,  formed.  The  hydroxide  is  also  soluble  in 
acids,  thus  displaying  a basic  as  well  as  an  acidic  nature.  Such 
compounds  are  able  to  give  hydroxyl  ions  (Sii"-f20H')  on  the 
one  hand  and  hydrogen  ions  (Sn02"  + 2H’)  on  the  other.  They 
are  termed  amphoteric  compounds. 

Stannous  oxide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  h}'droxide  in  a cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide;  it  is  a dark-brown  powder,  which  takes 
fire  in  the  air,  burning  to  stannic  oxide,  Sn02. 

Other  salts  of  stannous  oxide  than  the  above-mentioned  stannous 
chloride  are  also  known.  The  sulphate,  for  instance,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  hydroxide  or  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a 
basic  salt  readily. 

Stannous  sulphide,  SnS,  is  precipitated  as  an  amorphous  brown 
powder  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  stan- 
nous salts.  It  is  insoluble  in  potassium  sulphide,  K2?.  but  it 
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dissolves  to  form  a snlpho-stannate  when  brought  in  ccmtact 
with  the  poly  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  K2Sx(x=2-5). 

SnS  + K2S2  = Iv2SnS3. 

Stannous  sulphide  can  also  be  prepared  by  fusing  tin  wdth  sul- 
phur. It  then  forms  a bluish-gra}'  crystalline  mass. 

STANNIC  COMPOUNDS. 

201.  Stannic  chloride,  SnCU,  "was  prepared  as  early  as  1605.  It 
was  named  spiritus  juinans  Libavii,  after  its  discoverer.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tin  or  stannous  chloride. 
Stannic  chloride  is  a liquid  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air;  it 
boils  at  113.9°,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  2.234  at  15°.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  a little  water  or  on  taking  up  moisture 
from  the  air,  it  goes  over  into  a semi-solid,  crystallized  mass, 
S11CI4 -31120,  the  so-called  tin-buitcr.  A fresh  solution  of  stannic 
chloride  is  a very  poor  conductor  of  electricit}".  However,  the  con- 
ductivity increases  slowly  at  ordinary,  faster  at  higher,  tempera- 
tures; after  several  days  it  reaches  a maximum.  In  the  case  of 
more  dilute  solutions  this  maximum  is  much  higher.  These  facts 
can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  stannic  chloride  is  but  feebly 
ionized  and  that  it  reacts  with  water  in  the  following  way: 

SnCU  + IHsO  Sn(OH)4-|-4HCl; 

in  other  words,  that  it  undergoes  hydrolytic  dissociation.  It  is 
the  liberated  hydrochloric  acid  that  causes  the  conductivity. 
The  solution  contains  tin  hydroxide  in  the  colloidal  state.  The 
water  has  thus  split  up  the  stannic  chloride  into  a basic  hj^droxide 
and  an  acid. 

Stannic  chloride  forms  well-crystallized  double  salts  with  the 
alkali  chlorides,  e.g.  SnCl4-2KCi  and  SnCl4-2NIl4Cl.  The  latter 
is  known  as  pink  salt  (because  of  its  color)  and  is  used  as  a mor- 
dant in  dyeing.  Tin  tetrachloride  also  unites  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  metalloids  to  form  cr^^stallized  substances,  e.g.  SnCb-PCls; 
SnCU-POCb;  SnCU-SCU,  etc.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
fonning  a leafy-crystalline  mass,  H2SnClo-6H20,  which  melts  at  9°. 

Tin  fluoride,  SnF^,  itself  is  not  known,  but  there  is  a compound, 
wh’.ch  corresponds  to  potassium  fluo-silicate;  the  salts  of  hvdro- 
fluostannic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  analogous  silicon  compounds. 
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Stannic  oxide,  Sn02,  ciiii  bo  prepared  synthetically  Ijy  healing 
tin  in  air.  It  is  an  amorphous  white  powder,  insoluble  inacidsand  al- 
kalies; the  latter,  however,  dissolve  it  when  fused,  forming  stannates. 

Stannic  Acid  and  Metastannic  Acid. — The  hydroxides  corre- 
sponding to  Sn()2  have  only  very  weakly  basic  properties;  here  the 
acidic  properties  are  prominent.  The  normal  hydroxide,  Sn(OH)  4, 
is  urdcnown,  but  there  is  a hydroxide  of  the  empirical  composi- 
tion H2Sn()3(  =Sn(OH)4— H2O),  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid, 
II2CO3.  Strangely  enough  this  exists  in  two  modifications,  which 
differ  from  each  other  both  chemically  and  physically;  they  are 
called  stannic  and  metastannic  acids. 

The  stannic  acid  is  precipitated  when  ammonia  is  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  stannic  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a potas- 
sium stannate  solution.  This  precipitate  reacts  acid  when  moist 
and  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  as  well 
as  in  alkalies.  It  gradually  changes  into  metastannic  acid. 

Metastannic  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  treating  tin  with 
strong  nitric  acid;  it  is  then  formed  in  a vigorous  reaction  as  a 
dense  white  powder.  Metastannic  acid  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  but  nevertheless  unites  with  it  to  form  sodium  metastan- 
nate;  this  is  dissolved  by  water,  although  withdifficulty,  ljut  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  caustic  soda  solution.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  metastannic  acid  goes  over  into  a chloride,  which  is  insol ul)le 
in  the  concentrated  acid  but  soluble  in  water.  This  solution  does 
not  contain  the  ordinary  tin  chloride,  but  another  one,  m e t a-t  i n 
chloride,  having,  however,  the  same  composition,  SnC'^.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  stannic  chloride  by  giving  a yellow 
coloration  with  stannous  chloride  solution;  the  solution  of  the  ordi- 
nary chloride  docs  not  do  this  till  after  some  time,  during  which 
t he  metachloridc  is  formed  in  it. 

Stannic  acid  and  the  corresponding  chloride  thus  pass  over  into 
the  meta-compounds  spontaneously;  on  the  other  hand,  metastan- 
nic acid  can  be  converted  into  the  ordinary  tin  compounds  by  boil- 
ing it  for  some  time  or  fusing  it  with  a caustic  alkali. 

The  difference  between  stannic  and  inetaslannic  acids  w:xs  pointed  out  by 
Bkrzklius  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Th(“y  are 
both  colloids.  The  salts  of  inetastnnnic  acid  htivc  in  general  a very  co.ii- 
])licat(‘(l  composition,  similar  to  the  polysilicates  (jj  Iho),  for  which  reason 
melaslannic  ticid  is  regarded  as  a ]K>lymer  of  the  ordinarv  stannic  acid,  i.e., 
that  its  molecule  is  represented  by  (fI  ,Sn03)r,  stannic  acid  itself  Ix'ing  ILSn(  r. 
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Of  the  salts  of  stannic  acid,  the  sodium  stannate,  Na2Sn03  + 
3H2O,  is  especially  well  known.  It  comes  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  '' preparing-salt”  and  is  used  as  a mordant  in  dyeing. 
It  is  made  by  fusing  tin-stone  with  caustic  soda  and  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  crystals,  which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
warm  water. 

Purple  of  Cassius  is  obtained  when  a mixture  of  the  hydrosols  of  tin 
dioxide  and  gold  is  precipitated  by  adding  .some  such  electrolyte  as  am- 
monium chloride.  This  mode  of  formation  proves  that  the  .substance  is 
not  a compound  of  the  two  components,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but 
only  a mixed  gel. 

202.  Stannic  sulphide,  Sn82,  falls  out  as  a yellow  amorphous 
powder,  wdien  hydrogen  sulphide  is  ])assed  into  the  acid  .solution  of 
a stannic  com|)ound.  It  can  be  synthesized  by  heating  tin  amalgam 
with  sulphur  and  ammonium  chloride,  being  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  transparent  golden  leaves  and  known  as  aurum  munvum, 
or  mosaic  <]old;  it  is  used  for  gilding.  Stannic  sulphide  is  a sulpho- 
anhydride;  the  corresponding  sulpho-acid,  H2SnS.3,  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  but  exists  in  the  form  of  salts. 

Sodium  sulphostannate,  Na2SnS3  + 2H20,  crystallizes  in  color- 
less octahedrons.  AVhen  its  .solution  is  treated  with  an  acid,  stan- 
nic sulphide  is  precipitated. 

Tin  phosphide  serves,  as  was  stated  above,  for  the  manufacture  of 
j)hosphor  broiize.  Of  the  various  compounds  of  tin  and  phosphorus, 
the  best  known  is  the  compound  SiigP.  It  forms  a coarsely  crystalline 
mass,  which  melts  at  170°. 

LEAD. 

203.  Among  the  lead  ores  the  most  important  is  qalcnite  (PbS); 
it  occurs  in  isometric  crystals  (cubes)  of  a graphitic  color.  Other 
ores  are  cerussitc  (PbC03),  crocoitc  (PbCr()4),  loidfcnite  (Pbl\lo04), 
etc.  For  the  extraction  of  the  metal  galenite  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively. This  is  roasted  to  convert  the  sulphide  partiall}^  into  oxide, 
and  partially  into  sulphate; 

PbS  + .30  = PbO  + SO2 ; Pb8  + 2O2  = PbS04. 

In  roasting  care  is  taken  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  ore 
remains  as  sulphide.  On  farther  heating,  the  latter  reacts  with  the 
oxygen  compounds  in  the  following  way: 

2Pb0  + PbS  = 3Pb  + S02;  and  PbS04  + PbS  = 2Pb  + 2S02. 
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Physical  Properties. — Lead  ls  a soft  ductile  metal  of  a bluish 
color.  C)ii  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  its  lustre  rapidly,  becoming 
coated  with  a very  thin  layer  of  oxide.  It  has  a specific  gra^’ity  of 
11.254,  melts  at  327°,  and  boils  at  1525°. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  thin  coating  formed  by  the  oxide  on 
the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  protects  the  lead  from  further 
attack  by  the  air.  If,  however,  it  Is  prepared  in  a \'ery  finely 
divided  state,  e.g.,  by  heating  lead  tartrate  or  citrate  in  the  absence 
of  air,  it  takes  fire  in  the  air  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Other 
metals  can  be  reduced  in  a similar  way  to  a fine  state  of  division, 
whereupon  they  ignite  spontaneously  in  the  air.  A substance 
which  exhibits  this  phenomenon  is  called  a p y r o ])  h o r u s . ) 
When  lead  Is  melted,  it  bec^omes  coated  with  red  oxide  of  lead; 
by  constantly  removing  the  latter,  the  lead  can  be  entirely  oxidized. 
A compact  mass  Ls  unaffected  by  sulphuric  or  hydnjchloric  acid, 
but,  when  finely  divided,  it  reacts  to  form  the  corresponding  salts. 
Nitric  acid  easily  dissolves  it  to  form  the  nitrate.  Acetic  acid 
and  various  vegetable  acids  attack  it;  since  all  lead  salts  are  very 
piosonous  and  very  serious  effects  result  from  chronic  poi.soning 
with  insignificant  but  successive  amounts,  it  is  not  admissible  to 
use  tin  containing  lead  in  tin-plating  vessels  for  use  in  the  kitchen. 

Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  the  metal  from  solutions.  A ]iiece  of 
zinc.  l)ecomes  covered  with  a dendritic  crystalline  mass  (“  lead- 
tree  ”)•  This  reaction  can  be  expressed  by: 

Zn+  Pb"  =Zn"  Pb, 

i.e.  zinc  is  changed  into  the  ionic  condition,  and  the  lead  ions  are 
discharged.  How  it  comes  about  that  one  metal  thus  assumes  the 
electrical  charge  of  another  may  be  explained  by  a hyj^othesis  of 
Neknst.  His  supposition  is  that  every  metal  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  water  or  a solution  tends  to  send  ])ositive  ions  into  it. 
This  emission  of  ions  continues  until  the  ]wsitive  charge  acquired  by 
the  solution  and  the  negative  charge  created  on  the  metal  balance 
l)y  their  mutual  attraction  the  tension  (called  the  clectroh/tic 
solution-tension)  with  which  the  ions  arc  driven  into  the  solution. 
This  tension  differs  considerably  for  different  metals;  for  zinc  it 
LS  much  greater  than  for  lead.  When,  therefore,  a strip  of  zinc 
Ls  dipped  in  a lead  .solution  it  forces  zinc  ions  into  the  solution  and 
the  zinc  thus  be<'onies  much  more  negatively  charged  than  would 
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a piece  of  lead  by  the  emission  of  lead  ions.  The  lead  ions  are 
therefore  attracted  by  the  zinc  and  discharged,  i.e.  lead  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution.  This  process  stops  only  when  all  the 
lead  of  the  solution  has  been  replaced  liy  zinc. 

Distilled  water,  from  which  the  air  has  been  entirely  removed 
by  boiling,  has  no  effect  on  lead,  but  the  simultaneous  action  of  air 
and  water  produce  lead  hydroxide,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water.  This  hydroxide  is  converted  into  insoluble  basic  carbonate 
by  carbonic  acid. 

From  a hygienic  standpoint  these  properties  of  lead  are  of  vast  impor- 
tance, because  drinking-water  is  almost  universally  conducted  through 
])ipes  made  of  lead  or  material  containing  lead  (“compo-pipes’’)-  The 
absorption  of  lead  from  such  pipes  by  water  and  the  continuation  of 
the  process  depends  in  a large  measure  on  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the 
water.  As  a rule,  the  less  of  .salts  it  contains,  the  more  lead  it  takes 
up.  Rain-water,  which  is  almost  entirely  free  fi'om  .solid  matter,  but 
contains  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  traces  of  ammonia,  is,  therefore, 
most  likely  to  dissoh'c  lead.  The  lead  eave-troughs,  etc.,  which  were 
once  extensively  used,  should,  therefore,  be  rejected,  in  case  the  rain- 
water is  usetl  for  drinking.  Well-water  usually  contains  acid  calcium 
carbonate  and  gypsum;  as  a result,  the  lead  pipes  soon  become  coated 
with  an  insoluble  layer  of  lead  sulphate  and  basic  carbonate  (as  well 
as  (;alcium  carbonate),  so  that  after  a while  the  lead  can  no  longer  be 
absorbed  by  the  water. 

Lead  is  used  for  many  ]nirposes,  not  only  in  the  elemental  con- 
dition, but  also  in  the  form  of  alloys  (see  § 199). 

Oxides  of  Lead. 

204.  The  following  oxides  of  lead  are  known:  PboO,  PbO, 

Pb203,  Pb304,  Pb02- 

Lead  oxide,  PbO,  is  the  only  one  of  these  oxides  with  liasic  prop- 
erties. It  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  (§  203). 
It  is  fusible,  and  congeals  again  to  a reddish-yellow  mass  called 
litharge.  By  carefully  heating  lead,  lead  hydroxide  or  lead  nitrate, 
the  oxide  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  brown  powder  (massicot). 
It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  hydroxide.  It  dis- 
solves in  caustic  potash,  and  crystallizes  out  in  rhombic  prisms  on 
cooling. 
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Lead  hydroxide,  Pb(0II)2,  is  formed  by  precipitating  a lead 
solution  with  an  alkali.  It  is  amphoteric,  since  it  is  soluble 
in  caustic  alkalies;  ammonia,  however,  does  not  dissolve  it. 
On  being  warmed  to  145°  it  gives  up  water  and  turns  to 
oxide.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  imparting  to  the  latter 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air. 

Minium,  or  red  lead,  Pb304,  is  prepared  by  heating  lead  oxide 
oi‘  white  lead  in  the  air  for  quite  a while  at  300-400°.  Be(‘ause 
of  its  pleasing  red  color  it  is  used  as  a pigment  in  painting, 
(lentle  heating  makes  tlie  (iolor  a brighter  red  at  first;  stronger 
heating  turns  it  violet  and  finally  black;  on  cooling,  however, 
the  original  color  returns.  By  treating  it  with  dilute  nitric*  acid, 
lead  nitrate  and  lead  peroxide  are  formed,  hence  minium  may  be 
regarded  as  2PbO-Pb()2. 

Lead  peroxide,  PbC)2,  is  obtained  in  the  way  just  stated;  more 
easily,  however,  by  passing  chlorine  into  an  alkaline  lead  solution 
or  adding  a hypochlorite  to  a lead  salt,  thus: 

2 PbCl2  + Ca(OCl)  2 + 2H2O  = 2 PbC)2  + CaCB  + 4HC1 . 

Milk  of  lime  is  then  added  to  neutralize  the  fi*ee  acid. 

Lead  peroxide  is  an  amorphous  dark-brown  jjowder.  It  has  the 
property,  common  to  most  peroxides,  of  giving  u])  oxygen  easily. 
At  an  elevated  temperature  it  splits  up  into  lead  oxide  and  oxygen. 
On  warming  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  lead  sulj^hate  and  oxygen  are 
formed;  on  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid,  lead  chloride  and 
chlorine  are  produced. 

liOad  peroxide,  like  the  oxides  CO2  and  Sn(42,  has  the  character 
of  an  acid  anhydride;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  potassium 
hydroxide  and  this  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  the  com- 
position K2Pb0.3  + 3H20  (which  are  thus  entirely  analogous  in  com- 
])osition  to  j^otassium  stannate).  This  plumhaie  is  easily  decomposed 
bv  water  into  ]X)tassium  hydroxide  and  lead  peroxide.  If  we  regard 
lead  peroxide  as  an  acid  anhydride,  minium  can  be  considered  as 
the  lead  salt  of  the  normal  plumbic  acid,  Bb(()IT)4,  i.e.  Pbo-Bb04. 
This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  following  method  of  formation:  If  a 
solution  of  lead  oxide  in  iiotassinm  hydroxide  is  added  to  a solution 
of  the  plumb.ate  K2kb03,  a yellow  substance  is  precipitated  having 
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the  composition  Pb304-H20,  which  gives  off  water  readily  and 
forms  minium. 

If  a mixture  of  litharge  and  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a current 
of  air  at  700°,  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off,  oxygen  absorbed  and  cal- 
cium p 1 u m b a t e , CaPbOj,  formed.  If  this  plumbate  is  treated 
with  carbon  dioxide  at  about  the  same  temperature,  calcium  carbonate 
and  lead  oxide  are  again  formed,  while  oxygen  escapes.  This  process 
(discovered  by  K.\ssnek)  serves  for  tlie  commercial  manufacture  of 
oxygen.  The  latter  is  brought  on  the  market  compressed  in  iron  bottles 
(c/.  also  § 262). 

The  oxide  PbaOs  is  obtained  by  adding  sodium  hypochlorite  to 
a solution  of  lead  oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide.  It  can  be  regarded 
as  the  lead  salt  of  a lead  acid,  HjPbOa,  i.e.  as  Pb-PbOa,  for,  on 
treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  Pb()2  (the  anhydride  of  H2Pb(J3) 
and  lead  nitrate  are  forrned. 

Halogen  Compounds. 

205.  The  halogen  compounds  of  lead  having  the  formula  PbX2 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water;  lead  fluoride  is  almost  insoluble 
and  the  solubility  of  the  three  others  decreases  with  increasing 
atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. 

Lead  chloride,  PbCl2,  is  obtained  as  a white  precipitate  when 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a lead  salt.  At 
12.5°  it  dissolves  in  135,  at  100°  in  less  than  30,  parts  of  water 
and  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solution  in  the  form  of  white  silky 
needles  or  lamellae.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  chloride  is  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  lead  chloride  is  precipitated,  for  by 
the  addition  of  Cl-ions  the  solubility  product  of  lead  chloride  is 
exceeded;  nevertheless,  lead  chloride  is  easily  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  must  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a com- 
pound of  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  hydrogen,  an  analogue  of  wffiich 
has  been  found  in  Pbl2-HI  + IOH2O,  which  has  been  isolated.  A 
characteristic  compound  of  lead  is  the  iodide  Pbl2,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated from  lead  solutions  by  potassium  iodide.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  cr\'stallizes 
out  of  a solution  in  dilute  acetic  acid  in  beautiful  cr^’^stal  flakes 
with  a golden  lustre. 
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Lead  tetrachloride,  PbCli,  is  formed  when  a solution  of  lead  diehloride 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  cooled  by  ice2  is  saturated  with  chlorine. 
1^  rom  this  liquid  ammonium  chloride  precipitates  a lemon-yellow  crys- 
talline substance,  2NH4CI  • PbCli,  having  a composition  analogous  to 
pink-salt  (§  201). 

Analogous  double  salts  of  PbCl4  are  also  formed  with  the  alkali 
metals,  such  as  potassium  and  rubidium  (Rb2PbCl6).  If  one  of  these 
double  salts  is  treated  with  ice-cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  lead 
tetrachloride  gradually  separates  out  as  a heavy  yellow  oil  (sp.  g.  3.18), 
which  is  stable  at  a low  temperature  and  crystallizes  at  -15°.  At  as 
high  a temperature  as  room  temperature,  and  more  rapidly  on  warming, 
it  breaks  up  into  lead  dichloride  and  chlorine. 

Other  Lead  Salts. 

206.  Lead  nitrate,  Pb(NC)3)2,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  colorless,  crystallizes  isometric  and  is 
soluble  in  8 parts  of  water.  Heating  decomposes  it  (§122). 
Several  basic  lead  nitrates  are  known 

Lead  sulphate,  PbS04,  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  can 
therefore  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a lead  solution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  a soluble  sulphate.  It  occurs  as  a mineral  in 
crystallized  form  under  the  name  of  anglesitc;  it  Ls  isomorj^hous 
with  the  sulphate  of  barium,  barite.  Lead  sulphate  is  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  hence  the  crude  acid  which  is  con- 
centrated in  lead  pans  (§  186,  3)  contains  lead  sulphate;  this  is 
precipitated  on  diluting  the  acid  with  water.  It  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  alkalies.  Ignition  on  charcoal  reduces  it  to  sulphide. 

Lead  disulphate,  ‘‘plumbic  sulphate/’  Pb(S04)2,  separates  from 
the  acid  around  the  anode  when  sulphuric  acid  of  1.7-l.S  specific 
gravity  is  electrolyzed  between  lead  electrodes.  It  has  not  been 
obtained  quite  free  from  lead  sulphate.  It  is  a white  granular  sub- 
stance of  strong  oxidizing  properties.  Water  decomposes  it  readily 
into  sulphui'ic  acid  and  lead  peroxide.  It  is  isomeric  with  lead 
persulphate,  PbS20s,  a salt  of  the  dibasic  persulphuric  acid. 

Lead  carbonate,  PbCOs,  is  deposited  when  a solution  of  the 
nitrate  is  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate.  White  lead,  a basic 
carbonate,  is  used  extensively  as  a pigment.  However,  it  soon 
turns  black,  if  any  hydrogen  sulphide  (from  drainage  pipes,  etc.) 
comes  in  contact  with  it;  moreover,  it  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
because  it  comes  off  of  the  ])ainted  walls  in  the  form  of  dust  and 
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gets  into  the  lungs.  White  lead  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
covering-power,  i.e.  the  painted  surface  appears  perfectly  white 
when  covered  with  only  a very  thin  layer  of  the  pigment;  it  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  other  white  pigments,  such  as  white  zinc 
and  barite,  which  are  frequently  substituted  for  white  lead  because 
they  are  harmless. 

The  m a n u f a c t u r e o f white  1 e a d is  still  carried  on  exten- 
sively after  the  Dutch  method.  This  consists  in  jdacing  rolls  or 
“buckles'’  of  lead-plate  into  jars  containing  a little  acetic  acid.  The 
vessels  are  loosely  covered  with  a leaden  lid  and  buried  in  a heaj)  of 
horse-manure.  The  heat  generated  by  the  decaying  manure  causes 
a part  of  the  acetic  acid  to  evaporate  and  converts  the  lead  into  basic 
lead  acetate.  The  latter  is  then  transformed  to  white  lead  by  the  car- 
bon dioxide  given  off  from  the  decaying  heap.  After  about  five  or 
six  weeks  the  plates  are  almost  entirely  changed  to  white  lead.  This 
is  then  ground  moist,  washed  out  (to  remove  any  acetate)  and  dried 
whereupon  it  is  sent  to  the  market. 

Lead  sulphide,  PbS,  is  black  and  comes  down  amorphous  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a lead  solution.  A liquid  con- 
taining only  traces  of  lead  is  colored  brown  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen; this  is  a very  delicate  means  of  testing  for  lead.  Strong 
nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  readily  to  lead  sulphate. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CARBON  GROUP. 

207.  The  elements  carbon,  silicon,  germanium,  tin  and  lead 
form  a natural  group,  as  may  be  seen  from  a comparison  of  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  In  the  following  table  the 
most  important  physical  constants  are  summarized;  here, 
as  in  other  natural  groups,  the  gradual  change  of  these  constants 
with  the  rise  of  the  atomic  weight  is  veiy  evident: 


C. 

Si. 

Ge. 

Sn. 

Pb. 

Atomic  weight. 

12.00 

28.3 

72.5 

119.0 

207 . 10 

Specific  gravity. 

r 2.25 1 
1 3.6  J 

2.49 

5.5 

7.29 

ll.:39 

]\’ehing-point. 

1420° 

circa  900° 

233° 

.327° 

Boil  :ng- point. . . 

above  .3000° 

circa  1500° 

1525° 
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respect  to  tlie  chemical  properties  we  note  in  the 
first  place  that  all  these  elements  have  the  same  compound-types, 
-\IX.2  and  MX4;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  bi-  or  quadri-valent; 
this  is  even  true  of  lead  ('Pb02,  PbCU,  etc.),  which  does  not  fit 
into  the  table  of  physical  properties  with  its  boiling-  and  melting- 
points.  Moreover,  there  is  to  be  noted  in  general  a traiisition 
from  metalloid  to  metallic  character,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
following  facts : 

1.  t)nly  carbon  and  silicon  are  known  to  form  hydrogen  com- 
pounds (of  an  indifferent  nature). 

2.  Of  the  o.xygen  compounds  of  the  MO  type,  that  of  carbon  is 
indifferent  and  the  others  (no  such  coni])ound  of  silicon  is  known) 
grow  more  basic  in  character  as  tlie  atomic  weight  increases,  lead 
hydroxide  having  rather  strongly  alkaline  properties. 

3.  The  oxygen  compounds,  RO2,  however,  are  decidedly  acidic 
in  character  in  the  cases  of  carbon  and  silicon  and  also  in  the  case 
of  germanium,  while  in  that  of  lead  the  salts  of  the  acid  HoPbOi^ 
are  immediately  decomposed  by  water,  so  that  here  the  acid  proper- 
ties appear  much  weakened. 

4.  As  to  the  halogen  compounds,  those  of  carbon  (CX4)  are 
unaffected  by  cold  water — perhaps  because  of  their  insolubility 
in  it;  the  other  halogen  compounds,  MX4,  are  decomposed  by 
water. 

Lead,  in  some  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  does  not  dis- 
])lay  the  gradation  which  is  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  elements  of  a 
group.  This  phenomenon  is  quite  often  observed  in  elements  of  very 
high  atomic  weight.  In  the  nitrogen  group  we  saw  it  in  the  .case  of 
bismuth. 


METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

208,  So  far  only  one  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight 
has  been  mentioned  (§  34).  This  consists  in  investigating  as  large 
as  possible  a number  of  gaseous  conqwunds  of  the  clement  as  to 
their  vapor  density  and  empirical  composition  and  then  calculating 
how  many  grams  of  the  element  are  contained  in  a mole  of 
the  various  compounds.  The  smallest  figure  thus  found  is  taken 
as  the  atomic  weight.  Although  this  method  is  (pute  general, 
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it  lias  the  drawback  of  affording  only  a certain  degree  of  proba- 
liility,  a probability  which  becomes  greater  as  the  number  of  in- 
vestigated compounds  increases  and  which  lessens  the  chance  of 
finding  a compound  that  contains  per  mole  only  a simple  fraction 
of  the  previously  accepted  atomic  weight. 

There  are.  however,  other  methods.  None  of  them  is  so 
generally  applicable  as  this,  but  they  are  of  a more  absolute  char- 
acter and  have  been  of  gi’cat  value  in  the  many  cases  in  whicli 
they  could  be  used.  They  furnish  a very  valuable  check  on  tlu' 
determinations  made  by  the  general  method.  These  methods  are 
based  on  the  following  laws: 

1.  The  law  of  DULONG  and  PETIT.  The  product  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  a s ol  i d element  and  its  specific  heat  is  about  G.4.  This 
is  evident  from  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

Most  of  the  values  of  the  product  lie  as  the  table  shows,  very 
close  to  6.4;  the  maximum  is  6.9,  the  minimum  5.0.  Calling  this 
product  the  atomic  heat,  we  can  express  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  in  the  following  simple  way:  The  atomic  heat  of  the  solid  ele- 
ments is  approximatdy  constant  and  is  about  6.4. 

A few  deviations  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  column;  in 
such  cases  it  has  frequently  been  found,  however,  that  at  an 
increased  temperature  the  atomic  heat  approaches  the  value  6.4. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  temperature  (room- 
temperature)  at  which  the  measurements  of  the  specific  heat  of 
the  elements  have  been  mainly  carried  out,  the  elements  are  not 
ail  in  the  proper  physical  condition  for  comparison.  It  is  notably 
the  elements  with  atomic  weights  under  35  that  show  the  greatest 
deviations. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  is  a certain  regularity  to  be  found 
in  these  irregularities.  The  latter  become  more  marked  as  the  valence 
increa.ses. 


Element Li 

Be 

B 

C 

Na 

Mg 

A1 

Si 

P 

S 

t'alence 1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3(5)  2(4,6) 

.\tomic  heat  ..6.6 

3.7 

2.8 

1.9 

6.7 

6.1 

0.8 

4.6 

5.9 

5.7 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  law  of  Dulong  amcl  Petit  can  bo 
made  use  of  for  the  determination  of  atomic  weights.  Inverting, 
. 6.4 

we  have  =At.  wt. 

bp.  H. 
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Klement. 

Sp.  II. 

At. 

Wt. 

Hydrogen 

G 

1 

008 

Liliiiuin 

0 

941 

G 

94 

liery  Ilium 

0 

408 

9 

1 

Boron 

0 

254 

11 

0 

0 

0 

174 

143 

00 

Sodium 

0 

293 

23 

00 

Magnesium 

0 

250 

21 

32 

Aluminium 

0 

214 

27 

1 

Silicon 

0 

1G5 

28. 

3 

Phosphorus 

0 

189 

31 

04 

Sulphur 

0 

178 

32 

07 

Potassium 

0 

IGG 

3'.1 

10 

Calcium 

0 

170 

40 

09 

Scandium 

0 

153 

44 

1 

Chromium 

0 

121 

52 

0 

Manganese 

0 

122 

54 

93 

Iron 

0 

114 

55 

85 

Cobalt 

0 

107 

58 

97 

Nickel 

0 

108 

58 

68 

Copper 

0 

095 

G3 

57 

Zinc 

0 

094 

G5 

37 

Gallium 

0 

079 

G9 

9 

Germanium 

0 

077 

72 

5 

Arsenic 

0 

082 

74 

96 

Selenium 

0 

080 

79 

2 

Bromine 

0 

084 

79 

92 

Zirconium 

0 

0G6 

90 

6 

Molybdenum 

0 

072 

96 

0 

Ruthenium 

0 

OGl 

101 

7 

Rhodium 

0 

058 

102 

9 

Palladium 

0 

059 

lOG 

7 

Silver 

0 

057 

107 

88 

Cadmium 

0 

054 

112 

40 

Indium 

0 

057 

114 

8 

Tin 

0 

054 

119 

.0 

Antimony. 

0 

051 

120 

2 

Tellurium 

0 

047 

127 

. 5 

Iodine 

0 

054 

12G 

.92 

Lanthanum 

0 

045 

139 

.0 

Cerium 

0 

045 

140 

.25 

Tungsten 

0 

033 

184 

.0 

Osmimn 

0 

031 

I'.K) 

.9 

Iridium 

0 

032 

193 

.1 

Platinum 

0 

032 

195 

2 

Gold 

0 

032 

197 

*> 
. ^ 

Mercury 

0 

032 

200 

.0 

Thallium 

0 

033 

204 

.0 

I^ead 

0 

031 

207 

. 10 

Bismuth 

0 

030 

208 

.0 

Thorium 

0 

027 

.4 

LTanium 

0 

.027 

238 

. 5 

Product. 

Itemarks. 

G 

G.G 

Litpiid. 

3.7 

Sp.  II.  at  257°  = 0.58;  prod, 
= 5.2. 

2.8 

2.1 

Amorphous.  Sp.  II.  at  400° 
= 0.58;  prod.  =6.4. 

1.7 

6.7 
G.l 

5.8 

Above  900°  Sp.  II.  =0.459; 
prod.  =5.5. 

4.6 

Crystallized.  Sp.  H.  above 
200°  = 0.204;  prod.  =5.8. 

5.9 

A'ellow.  Sp.  H.  of  red  P = 
0.1698;  23fod.  =5.24. 

5.7 
G.5 

6.8 
6.7 

6.3 
G.7 

6.4 

6.3 

6.4 
6.0 
6.1 

5.5 

5.6 

Rhontbic. 

6.9 

Crj’stallized. 

6.3 

Do. 

6.7 

6.0 

6.9 

6.3 

6.0 

6.0 

Solid. 

6.1 

6.0 

6.5 

6.5 

6.1 

6.0 

6.8 

6.2 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.7 

6.4 
6.2 
6.2 

6.5 

Solid. 
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Of  course  the  result  thus  obtained  is  only  approximately 
correct,,  for  the  product  6.4  is  not  strictly  constant.  The  method 
is,  however,  reliable  enough  to  determine  what  multiple  of  the 
equivalent  weight  (§  22) , the  exact  value  of  which  can  be  found 
by  analysis,  is  the  atomic  weight. 

209.  2.  Closely  connected  with  the  law  just  enunciated  is  that 
of  Xeumaxx,  which  has  been  more  carefully  investigated  by  Reg- 
NAiTLT  and  Kopp.  This  law  says  that  in  solid  com'pounds  each 
element  has  a constant  atomic  heat,  which  varies  hut  little  from  that 
of  the  free  element.  The  molecular  heat  is  therefore  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  heats.  If  the  molecular  heat  of  solid  com- 
pounds is  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms,  the  C]UOtient  must  be 
about  6.4.  In  reality  this  quotient  proved  to  be:  for  bromine 
compounds  RBr,  6.9;  for  RBr2,  6.5;  for  iodine  compounds  RI,  6.7 ; 
RR,  6.5.  The  law  of  Neumann  likewise  holds  for  many  elements 
whose  specific  heat  in  the  solid  state  has  not  been  susceptible  of 
measurement,  thus  e.g.  for  chlorine  compounds:  for  RCl  com- 
pounds the  quotient  referred  to  was  6.4,  for  RCI2,  6.2,  for  certain 
double  chlorides,  6. 1-6.2.  For  other  elements,  like  oxygen,  the 
atomic  heat  found  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compounds  is 
constant,  but  it  is  about  4.0  instead  of  about  6.4.  The  same  is 
true  of  hydrogen,  whose  mean  atomic  heat  in  solid  compounds 
is  2.3.  These  figures  were  found  by  determining  the  molecular 
heat  of  various  oxygen  or  hydrogen  compounds  and  subtracting 
from  it  the  known  atomic  heats  of  the  other  elements.  If  the 
atomic  heat  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  atomic  weight,  we 
have  the  specific  heat  of  the  element  in  its  compounds. 

The  way  in  which  the  law  of  Neumann  can  be  applied  to 
atomic  weight  determinations  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
example : 

The  problem  is  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  calcium  with  the 
help  of  the  specific  heat  of  sulphate  of  lime,  CaS04,  which  amounts  to 
0.2  according  to  Regnault. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  contains  29.4% 
calcium,  23.5%  sulphur,  and  47.1%  oxygen.  Since  sulphates  contain  the 
SO4  group  in  combination  with  a metal,  it  follows  from  the  above 
analysis  that  there  must  be  associated  with  this  group  40  parts  by 
weight  of  calcium.  The  next  question  is,  whether  40  is  really  the 
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atomic  weight  of  (“alciuin  or  a multiple  or  submultiple  of  the  atomic- 
weight. 

Now  the  molecular  weight  of  calcium  sulphate  must  be  40  + 32  + 4 X 10 
= 136,  no  matter  whether  40  is  the  relative  weight  of  one  or  of  more 
than  one  calcium  atom.  The  molec-ular  heat  is  therefore  136  X 0.2  = 27.2. 
'rhe  atomic  heat  of  sulphur  in  compounds  is  about  5.4  and  that  of  oxygen 
about  4.0;  consecjuently  the  molecular  heat  of  the  SO4  group  in  its  solid 
compounds  is  5.4+4X4.0  = 21.4.  For  the  atomic  heat  of  calcium  we 
have  the  remainder,  27.2 —21.4  = 5. <S. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  formula  of  calcium  sulphate  must  be 
C'aS04,  which  means  that  40  is  the  atomic  weight  of  calcium;  for,  if  the 
atomic  weight  were  a multiple  or  submultiple  of  this  number,  we  should 
have  found  for  the  atomic  heat  of  the  metal  a number  much  farther 
fi-om  the  average  atomic  heat  of  the  elements,  6.4,  than  5.8. 


The  value  of  the  atomic  weight  calculated  from  Xeum.\xx’.s 
law  therefore  serves  merely  to  decide  what  multiple  of  the  equiva- 
lent weight  must  be  taken;  for  this  purpose  the  number  so  obtained 
is  sufficiently  accurate. 

210.  3.  The  law  of  Mitscherlich.  The  crystal  jomi  of  com- 
pounds having  analogous  chemical  composition  is  the  same:  or,  in 
other  words,  compounds  of  analogous  chemical  composition  are 
i s o 7n  0 r ph  0 Xi  s . The  compounds  KCl,  KI,  KBr,  e.g.  are 
analogous  in  composition;  they  all  cr}^stallize  in  cubes.  H2KPO4, 
H2KASO4,  H2(NH4)P04  also  have  an  analogous  composition  and 
all  crystallize  in  the  tetragonal  system.  The  analogous  compoui  ,1s 
KCIO4  and  IvMn04  both  crystallize  rhombic. 

If  two  compounds  have  been  proved  to  be  isomorjdious,  it  is 
verj'’  probable  that  their  composition  is  analogous,  whereu])on 
the  atomic  weight  is  readily  found.  Let  us,  for  example,  take 
the  case  of  manganese,  supposing  its  atomic  weight  to  be  unknoAvn ; 
now  potassium  permanganate  is  isomorphous  with  potassium  per- 
chlorate, which  latter  is  known  to  have  the  formula  KCIO4. 
Anal^^sis  has  shown  the  formula  of  potassium  permanganate  to  be 
I\Mnx04,  X being  unknown,  for  39  parts  (by  weight)  of  potassium 
(1  atom)  are  combined  with  64  parts  of  oxygen  (4  atoms)  and  55 
parts  of  manganese  {x  atoms).  From  its  isomorphism  with  KCIO4 
it  follows  that  its  formula  must  be  K.MnU4  (i.e.  .T  = l),  hence  55 
is  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese. 
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In  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  we  could  use  the  iso- 
morphism of  the  crystallized  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  zinc.  The 
formula  of  the  former  is  i\IgS04-f  7H2O.  On  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  zinc  sulphate  and  the  isomorphism  mentioned  we  have 
the  formula  ZnS04+7H20,  from  which  the  atomic  weight  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  as  above. 

The  law  of  isomorphism  was  discovered  as  early  as  1819.  Since  at  that 
time  the  law  of  Avoo.vnuo  icceived  little  attention  and  the  determination 
of  the  specific  heat  was  in  many  cases  impossible,  the  phenomena  of  iso- 
morphism were  the  most  oiiportaut  means  of  getting  information  regarding 
the  value  of  the  atomic  weight.  Subsequently  its  importance  for  this  pur- 
pose lessened,  mainly  because  simpler  means  were  found,  but  also  because 
it  proved  to  be  very  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  two  sub- 
stances are  isomorphous.  Moreover  it  was  found  that  certain  substances 
of  entirely  different  composition  are  isomorphous. 

A very  delicate  test  for  isomorphism  is  the  fact  that  a supersaturated 
solution  can  be  made  to  crystallize,  not  only  by  an  extremely  small  amount 
of  the  dis.solved  substance  itself  (“sowing,”  or  “inoculation”),  but  by  bodies 
that  are  isomorphous  with  it. 


Experimental  Determination  of  Equivalent  Weights. 

2 1 1,  In  the  methods  al>ove  dcscrilK'd  the  quest  ion  is  one  of  determining 
which  multiple  of  the  equivalent  weight  is  the  atomic  weight.  In  order 
to  establish  the  atomic  weights  with  accuracy  the  equivalent  weights  must 
be  determined  with  the  greatest  possible  precision.  The  solution  of  this 
problem,  which  is  one  of  fundamental  importance,  since  all  the  numerical 
relationships  of  chemical  reactions  are  based  on  the  atomic  weights,  has 
been  the  object  of  numerous  investigations  in  the  preceding  century  and 
to-day  it  is  still  only  partially  accomplished. 

The  first  atomic  weight  table  dates  from  Daltox  in  ISOo.  The  figures 
given  in  it  were  scarcely  more  than  rough  approximations.  Berzelius 
(1779-1848)  in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  century  determined  a 
long  series  of  equivalent  numbers,  after  having  been  first  obliged  in  most 
cases  to  work  out  reliable  analytical  methods.  The  atomic  weights  at 
which  he  arrived  were  in  general  u.se  for  many  years  and  really  differ  from 
the  more  accurate  ones  now  employed  by  hardly  more  than  c fraction  of  a 
per  cent.  Exceedingly  accurate  “atomic  weight  determinations”  were 
undertaken  by  St..v8  (181.3-1891).  The  ten  atomic  weights  determined  by 
him,  viz.  those  of  Ag,  Cl,  Br,  I,  K,  Na,  Li,  S,  Pb,  and  N,  are  in  most  ca.ses 
accurate  to  within  a few  units  in  the  second  decimal  place.  The  researches 
called  for  most  exhausting  and  persistent  labors  during  a long  period  of 
years. 
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In  the  last  decade  atomic  weight  determinations  have  been  carried 
out  on  a scale  of  much  greater  refinement  by  IMokley,  Richai!ds,  (Juye 
and  others  and  the  accuracy  of  tiie  values  has  been  extended  another  decimal 
place,  so  that  now  not  a few  of  the  atomic  weights  are  established  with 
certainty  to  within  a few  units  in  the  third  tlecimal  ^jlace. 

In  determining  atomic  weights  either  purely  chemical  or  j)hysico- 
chemical  methods  may  be  employed.  Both  have  been  greatly  j)erfected 
in  these  latter  investigations  and  they  will  now  be  described  in  a few  para- 
grai)hs. 

As  for  the  purely  chemical  methotls,  there  are  four  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  an  accurate  determination  of  an  atomic  weight:  (a)  A 
suitable  substance  must  be  found  which  can  be  j)repared  perfectly  pure, 
(fc)  This  compound  must  contain  in  addition  to  the  element  under  study 
only  elements  of  accurately  known  atomic  weight,  (c)  The  valence  of  the 
elements  in  this  com})ound  nurst  be  well  defined.  It  is  not  permi.ssible, 
for  example,  that  the  substance  be  a mixture  of  two  stages  of  oxidation, 
(d)  The  comj)ound  selected  must  be  adajjted  to  an  exact  analysis,  or  else 
its  exact  synthesis  from  the  weighed  elements  must  l>e  po.ssible. 

Notwithstamling  the  simplicity  and  legitimacy  of  these  demands  it  is 
often  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  The  ijreparation  of  a compound  in  the  pure 
state  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  operations,  if  by  ])urity  we  mean  the 
reduction  of  the  im})urities  to  a lO""*  part  of  the  whole.  It  w:vs  formerly 
believed  that  this  could  be  readity  accomplished  by  recrystallization,  but 
now  we  know  that  every  substance  that  separates  out  in  a solid  i)ha,se  has 
a tendency  to  retain  upon  its  surface  or  in  its  interior  a part  of  the  other 
substance  contained  in  the  ])hase  out  of  which  the  solid  separated.  .Ml 
precipitates  or  crystals  from  aqueous  solutions  contain  water  that  is  not 
in  chemical  combination.  Even  the  splendid  glistening  silver  crystals  that 
are  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  a silver  nitrate  solution  and  are  aj)parently 
perfectly  dry  and  pure  contain  not  only  water  but  silver  nitrate  as  well. 
Silver  chloride,  precipitated  from  a solution  of  sodium  chloride  by  silver 
nitrate,  may  have  included  traces  of  Na(d,  .\gNO3  or  NaNOj,  even  after  a 
thorough  washing.  Potassium  chlorate,  though  much  less  solul^le  than 
potassium  chloride,  contains  nevertheless  0.027%  of  the  latter  after  repeated 
recrystallizations.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  sources  of  error  in  all 
quantitative  researches  is  the  unsuspected  ]iresence  of  hygrosconically 
held  water,  since  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  detect  by  chemical  tests  and  causes 
no  essential  change  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  substance  containing 
it. 

The  analysis  of  a substance  resolves  itself  in  most  cases  into  a separation 
of  its  components  in  the  form  of  other  compounds  and  weighings  of  the 
latter.  For  example,  in  order  to  determine  the  silver  content  of  silver 
nitrate  the  metal  is  thrown  down  as  silver  chloride  and  the  latter  is  weighed, 
whereupon  the  quantity  of  silver  can  be  calculated  from  the  known  silver 
content  of  the  chloride.  The  analyst  generally  finds  it  also  necessary  to 
convert  one  com  pound  into  anot  he  • <]uan(  it  at  i vely.  he  modern  in  esti  a- 
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tions  of  atomic  weights  have  also  taught  us  that  this  is  often  a very  difficult 
problem.  Among  other  sources  of  error  in  this  connection  are  the  solu- 
bility of  the  so-called  “insoluble”  substances  and  the  solubility  of  gla.ss. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  substances  like  silver  chloride,  barium  sul- 
piiate,  etc.,  are  not  strictly  insoluble;  but  their  solubilitj^  has  first  received 
proper  attention  in  connection  with  the  recent  atomic  weight  determinations. 
In  working  with  glass  vessels  it  is  impo.ssible  to  avoid  silicic  acid  as  an 
impurity.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  use  of  ve.ssels  of  (piartz 
or,  better  still,  of  platinum,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  important  refinement 
of  method. 

212.  Physico-chemical  methods  have  found  application  in  the  determination 
of  the  volume  weight  of  gases.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  of  modern  j)hysical 
concepts  is  that  of  the  ideal  gas,  who.se  expansion  at  constant  pressure  or 
])ressure  increase  at  constant  volume  both  have  a coefficient  for  a tempera- 
ture change  of  one  degree  of  exactly  l/27;k08.  Moreover,  the  ideal  gas 
is  in  strict  accord  with  Boyle’s  law.  A gram  molecule  of  such  a gas  at 
t)°  and  7()0  mm.  Ilg  pressure  would  occupy  a volume  of  22.412  1.  However, 
the  actual  gases  are  more  compressible  and  expansible  than  the  ideal  gas; 
hydrogen  and  helium  are  the  only  ones  that  are  less  compre.ssible.  For  this 
reason  22.412  1.  of  an  actual  gas  at  0°  and  7G0  mm.  Hg  contains  a little 
more  than  one  gram  molecule.  If  we  let  1 + A rejjresent  the  number  of 
gram  molecules  of  an  actual  gas  which  are  contained  in  22.412  1.,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  gas  becomes 

22.412  G 
‘ " 1 + A ’ 

where  G is  the  weight  of  a liter  of  the  gas  under  normal  conditions.  The 
establishment  of  the  atomic  weight  of  a gas  thus  re.solves  itself  into  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  magnitudes  G and  A.  The  methods  for 
a.scertaining  the  exact  weight  of  a given  volume  of  a gas  have  undergone 
important  improvements  in  recent  years.  The  agreement  of  the  values 
found  by  the  different  inve.stigators  is  within  ±0.0001.  While  formerly 
the  gases  were  weighed  in  huge  globes,  some  containing  as  much  as  21  1., 
later  inv'estigators  have  been  able  to  reduce  this  volume  to  between  one  liter 
and  half  a liter,  or  even  le.ss.  Nevertheless  the  concordance  between  the 
various  series  of  determinations  was  improved,  because  the  corrections  for 
the  small  globes  were  much  less.  An  additional  correction  was  applieil 
for  the  contraction  of  a globe  on  evacuation,  due  to  the  external  j)ressure 
of  the  atmosphere  reducing  the  volume  slightly;  the  buoyancy  effect  of  the 
air  is  somewhat  less  for  an  evacuated  globe  than  for  one  filled  with  gas. 

In  order  to  remove  completely  the  layer  of  air  that  has  been  condensed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  neces.sary  to  evacuate  the  latter 
repeatedly  to  as  low  a vacuum  as  possible  and  to  fill  it  with  the  gas  whose 
density  is  to  be  determined,  great  care  being  taken  meanwhile  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Furthermore,  the  purification  of  the  gases  to  be  weighed  is  much  better 
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accomplislied  by  first  liquefying  them  and  then  removing  the  impurities 
liy  fractional  distillation  at  a low  temperature. 

'I'he  iletermination  of  the  quantity  X can  l^e  accomplished  in  four  different 
ways,  wliich  arc  found  described  in  the  larger  physics  manuals.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  exactness  that 
characterizes  the  methods  of  determining  G.  In  the  cases  of  the  less  easily 
eondensetl  gases,  like  II,  N,  O,  and  Cl,  however,  very  accurate  determinations 
have  already  been  made 

From  an  experimental  standpoint  these  physico-chemical  methods  have 
a decided  superiority  over  the  j)urely  chemical  methods  in  that  ohysica' 
measurements  only  are  carried  out  after  the  gas  has  been  obtaii  vxl  pure. 
All  the  uncertainties  that  are  involved  in  chemical  trairsformations  are  thus 
avoitled;  and  upon  such  transformations  every  purely  chemical  determi- 
nation of  an  atomic  weight  is  based. 


THE  PIHUODIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 


213.  Ill  studying  the  elements  which  we  have  considered  so  far, 
we  have  found  that  they  can  be  arranged  into  groujis  of  elements 
according  to  their  valence,  the  elements  of  each  group  shr-wing 
great  similarity  in  the  types  of  their  compounds.  The  ph}’sical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements  of  such  a group  are 
found  to  change  progressively  as  the  atomic  weight  increases. 
The  question  now  arises  whether  all  elements  can  be  thus  arranged 
into  groups;  the  reply  is’  affirmative. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century  there  ivas  no  lack  of  attempts  to  arrange 
the  elements  into  groups  of  similar  elements.  Doebeueineu  called  atten- 
tion to  a simple  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  kindred  elements 
as  early  as  1817,  and  in  1829  he  presented  the  doctrine  of  triads,  i.e.  he 
show'ed  that  there  are  different  groups  of  three  elements  each,  which  have 
a great  similarity  among  themselves  and  a constant  difference  in  the  atomic 
weights,  e.g.  Cl,  Br,  I;  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  etc.  In  the  y^ear  1865  the  Unc  of  octaves 
was  proposed  by  Newlands,  he  having  disco veretl  that,  if  the  elements 
are  arranged  according  to  increasing  atomic  weight,  after  an  interval  of 
■seven  elements  an  element  follows  which  has  ])roperties  analogous  to  those 
of  the  first,  i.e.  the  first,  eighth,  fifteenth,  etc.,  are  similar.  In  1869 
Mendeleekf  and  Lothah  Meyer  almost  simultaneously  reached  con- 
chusions  which  arc  comprehended  by  the  term  “periodic  sy’^stem.” 

If  wc  arrange  the  elements  according  to  increa.sing  atomic 
weight,  thus: 

H 1 

Li  7 Be  9.1  B II  C 12  N 14  0 16  F 19 

Na23  Mg  24  A1  27.1  Si  28.4  P 31.0  S 32  Cl  35.4 
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we  see  that  there  is  a gradual  variation  in  the  properties  of  elements 
in  a horizontal  line;  after  fluorine,  however,  a small  increase  in  the 
atomic  weight  involves  a sudden  change  of  properties.  Moreover 
those  elements  which  are  in  the  same  vertical  column  show  great 
similarity,  as  we  saw  above  in  the  cases  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  etc. 

This  regular  change  makes  itself  evident  in  the  valence  toward 
oxygen,  which  rises  from  one  (with  Li  and  Na)  to  two  (Be,  Mg), 
hree  (B,  Al),  four  (C,  Si),  five  (N,  B),  six  (S)  and  seven  (Cl  in  CI2O7). 
I he  valence  toward  hydrogen  or  a halogen  increases,  however, 
from  one  (Li)  to  four  (C)  and  then  falls  again  to  one  (F).  A similar 
regular  change  is  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  physical 
properties,  e.g.  specific  gravity  and  atomic  volume. 


Na  Mg  Al  Si  P (red)  S O (liq.) 
Sp.  gravity 0.97  1.75  2.67  2.49  2.14  2.06  1.33 

At.  volume 24  14  10  11  14  16  27 


By  atomic  volume  we  understand  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the 
Weight  of  the  unit  volume  (based  on  water  of  4°  as  1);  it  is  therefore 
the  number  of  cubic  ceiitimetcrs  occupied  by  a gram-atom. 

Here  we  observe  an  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  up  to  alu- 
nilnium,  then  again  a decrease  to  chlorine,  while  the  atomic  vol- 
inne,  on  the  other  hand,  decreases  from  the  beginning  of  the  series 
to  aluminium  and  then  increases.  This  steady  change  of  the 
same  physical  properties  is  also  observed  in  the  comj^ounds 
of  the  above  elements.  For  the  oxides,  e.g.  Ave  have: 


NaoO 

MgO 

At.Os 

SiOz 

P2O5 

SO3 

CIzOt 

Sp.  gravity 

2.8 

3.7 

4.0 

2.6 

2.7 

1.9 

*) 

At.  volume 

00 

22 

25 

45 

55 

82 

? 

3loreover,  if  we  write  down  a series  of  elements  according  to 
increasing  atomic  weight,  beginning  with  another  univalent  metal, 
we  discover  irregularities  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  the  above. 
The  following  series  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this: 


Ag  Cd  In  Sn  Sb  Te  I 

.\tomicwt 107.8  112.4  115  119.0  120.2  127.6  127.0 

Sp.  gi-avity 10.5  8.6  7.4  7.2  6.7  6.2  4.9 


Heie  also  we  find  the  same  gradual  rise  of  valence  from  silver, 
which  is  univalent,  to  septivalent  iodine,  the  progressive  trauc;. 
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tion  from  metal  to  metalloid  and  a continuous  decrease  in  specific 
gravity.  But  more;  if  we  put  this  last  row  under  the  first  two: 

H 1 

Li  7 Be  9.1  B 11  C 12  X 14  0 IG  F 19 

Na  23.1  Mg  24.4  A1  27.1  Si  28.4  P 31.0  S 32.1  Cl  35.5 

Ag  107.9  Cd  112.4  In  115  Sn  119.0  Sb  120.2  Te  127.G  I 127.0, 

it  is  apparent  that  the  elements  in  the  same  vertical  columns 

belong  to  a group.  This  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  last  foui 
columns  in  preceding  chapters;  it  will  be  proved  for  the  others 
later  on. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  '])htjsical  and  chemical  pi'upcrties  of  the  elements  are  Junctions  of 
their  atomic  umyhts;  and  when  we  consider  the  series  beginning 
with  lithium  and  sodium,  and  note  that  in  each  instance,  after  a 
difference  of  about  16,  there  follows  another  element  with  corre- 
sponding properties,  we  are  led  to  the  siij)i)osition  that  these 
properties  are  periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weights. 

By  a function  we  understand  in  general  a dependent  relation  between 
two  or  more  magnitudes,  of  such  a sort  that,  -when  one  changes,  the 
other  does  likewise.  In  the  equations  y^a±x]  y=ax;  ?/=a-",  etc., 
y is  a function  of  x.  A periodic  function  requires  that  the  same  value 
appear  for  one  magnitude  in  regular  intervals  as  the  other  magnitude 
steadily  increases.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  ])resented  by  the  gonio- 
metric  functions,  as  y=sm  x,  etc.,  for  every  time  x increases  by  2~,  y 
comes  to  have  the  same  value  again. 

If  we  desire  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  just  stated,  we  shall 
liave  to  investigate  first  the  length  of  each  ]>eriod,  in  other  words, 
determine  how  many  elements  intervene  in  the  table,  according  to 
increasing  atomic  weight  between  two  Avilh  analogous  properties. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  for  the  elements  as  far  as  chlo- 
rine, a period  always  includes  seven  elements.  After  chlorine 
comes  potassium  (.39),  Avhich  thus  falls  into  the  colunm  under 
sodium.  The  following  elements, 

K39.2  Ca40.1  Sc  44.1  T14S.1  V51.2  Cr52.1  Mn55.0, 

correspond  very  well  with  the  iireceding  series, 

Na23.1  Mg24.4  A127.1  Si28.4  P31.0  S32.1  Cl.35.5, 
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at  least  so  far  as  the  valence  and  the  form  of  the  compound  are 
concerned  (AI2O3  and  SC2O3,  Ti()2  and  Si02,  K2Cr04  and  K2SO4, 
KMn04  and  KCIO4),  although  the  similarity  of  these  elements  in 
other  respects  is  not  very  marked. 

The  elements  following  manganese,  viz.,  Fe  55.9,  Co  59.0, 
Ni  58.7,  however,  do  not  fit  in  at  all  under  K,  Ca,  Sc;  but  if  we 
pass  these  by  there  follows  another  series  of  seven  elements,  which 
corresponds  to  the  one  beginning  with  potassium: 

Cu63.6  Zn65.4  Ga  70  Ge  72.5  As  75.0  Se  79.2  Br  SO.O. 

We  therefore  reach  the  conclusion  that,  after  the  first  tw^o  periods 
of  seven  elements  ending  with  chlorine  must  come  one  of  seventeen 
elements  (two  of  seven  each,  and  three  elements  placed  at  the  side), 
if  the  elements  in  the  same  vertical  column  are  to  correspond  in 
their  properties. 

This  large  'period  of  seventeen  elements  can,  therefore,  be 
arranged  under  the  preceding  small  period  of  seven  elements  in 
the  following  way: 

SAIAUn  PERIOD. 

Na23.1  Mg24.4  A127.1  Si28.4  P31.0  832.1  C135.5 

LARGE  PERIOD. 

K39.2  Ca40.1  Sc44.1  Ti48.1  V51.2  Cr52.1  Mn55.0  Fe55.9  Co59.0 

Ki58.7  Cu63.6  Zn65.4  Ga70  Ga72.5  As75.0  Se79  2 BrSO.O. 

In  order  to  arrange  in  periods  the  elements  whose  atomic  w'eiglits 
exceed  eighty,  it  is  again  necessary  to  assume  large  joeriods,  and, 
moreover,  to  leave  several  places  vacant.  In  this  manner  we 
arrive  at  the  scheme  knowm  as  Mendeleeff’s  table  (see  p.  301). 

As  to  the  position  of  hydrogen  in  this  table  opinions  are  divided. 
IMexdeleeff  placed  this  element  in  the  first  group,  above  lithium;  its 
chemical  properties  indicate  without  doubt  that  it  belongs  with  these 
metals.  On  the  other  hand,  Orme  jM.vsson  has  presented  arguments 
for  placing  it  at  the  head  of  group  MI,  as  is  done  in  this  table.  These 
arguments  are  as  follow’s:  ...  v 

(1)  The  molecule  of  hydrogen  contains  tvvo  atoms,  as,  does  a halogen 
molecule,  while  the  molecule  of  an  alkali  metal  consists  of  one  atom. 
(2)  The  very  low  boiling-point  of  hydrogen  indicates  ,a  similarity  to 
the  halogens;  moreover  the  boiling-points  of  the  alkali  metals  fall  with 
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increasing  atomic  weight.  (3)  The  difference  between  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  of  a horizontal  series  is,  on  the  average,  3.  By 
placing  hydrogen  in  group  \ II  it  differs  by  3 from  the  next  element, 
helium;  but  it  is  then  also  in  good  agreement  with  fluorine,  for  the 
mean  difference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  succe.ssive  elements  of  a 
column  is  IG,  The  difference  F-Il  =18,  while  Li  -II  = G,  i.e.,  there  is  no 
analogy  in  the  latter  case;.  (4)  Liquid  and  solid  hydrogen  have  no  metallic 
properties.  (5)  The  most  important  argument  for  jdaeing  hydrogen 
ui  the  first  group  is  based  on  its  ndation  to  the  acids,  which  may  be 
A'gardt'd  as  salts  of  hydrogen.  But  in  organic  comjjounds  chlorine 
can  n>j)la(!e  Iiydrogen  without  essentially  altering  the  nature  of  the 
substance.  This  “organic”  argument  thus  offsets  the  ‘inorganic” 
one,  based  on  the  analogy  of  acids  and  salts. 

As  to  the  elements  discovered  in  the  atmosidiere  since  1894,  viz., 
helium  (at.  wt.  4),  neon  f20),  argon  (40  , kmjpton  (81. G)  and  xci^on  (128), 
it  is  clear  that  they  form  a natural  group,  for  their  properties  display 
great  analogy  (see  § 110).  Since  they  are  not  able  to  form  compounds 
with  other  elements,  they  can  be  regarded  as  nullivalent.  In  that  case 
their  group  could  find  a place  after  the  eighth,  or  before  the  fiist,  group 
(compare  the  table,  page  294),  thus  forming  a bridge,  or  transition, 
from  the  strongest  electro-negative,  to  the  strongest  electro-positive, 
elements.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  argon  with  an  atomic  weight 
of  40  precedes  potassium  with  an  atomic  weight  of  39.  As  may  be  seen 
from  Plate  I,  their  atomic  volumes  fit  into  Lothar  ]\Ieyer’s  curve 
very  well. 

Grouj)  VIII,  as  has  been  said,  owes  its  origin  to  the  setting 
at  the  side  of  the  elements  included  in  it,  for  by  this  means  the 
corresponding  elements  of  groups  I-VII  could  be  brought  under 
each  other.  It  will  thus  be  of  importance  to  the  system,  if  the 
nine  elements  of  this  group  display  so  much  analogy  to  each  other 
that  the  grouping  of  them  together  appears  actually  justified.  Now 
tills  is  really  the  case,  as  is  seen  from  the  followdng  study  of  tlieir 
properties : 

1.  All  these  elements  are  of  a gray  color  and  difficult!}'  fusi- 
ble; indeed,  osmium  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  metals  to  fuse 
(2500°);  iridium  melts  at  1950°,  wrought  iron  at  1500°,  etc.  The 
melting-point  of  iron  is  higher  than  that  of  cobalt,  and  the  latter 
higher  than  that  of  nickel.  A similar  fall  of  this  constant  is  found 
with  ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladium,  and  also  with  osmium, 
iridium  and  platinum. 

2.  Their  atomic  volumes  are  small  in  comparison  with  those 
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of  the  neighboring  elements.  The  atomic  volume  of  molybdenum 
is  11.2,  that  of  ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladium  about  9;  that  of 
silver  10.3;  that  of  cadmium  13.0. 

3.  They  display  in  a marked  degree  the  ability  to  let  hydrogen 
pass  through  at  red-heat,  or  to  condense  it  on  themselves  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  The  former  property  is  especially  developed 
in  iron  and  platinum,  the  latter  in  palladium. 

4.  It  is  only  with  these  metals  that  we  find  RO4  compounds,  in 
other  words,  they  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  octivalent.  The 
compounds  OSO4  and  TIUO4,  for  example,  are  known,  and  also  those 
with  carbon  monoxide,  as  Ni(CO)4  and  Fe(CO)4.  We  find  here 
a general  tendency  to  form  compounds  with  carbon  monoxide, 
e.g.  PtCl2-3CO.  In  this  last  compound  platinum  can  also  be  con- 
sidered octivalent. 

5.  They  form  stable  and,  in  most  cases,  well-crystallizing 
double  salts  with  potassium  cyanide.  Iron,  ruthenium,  and 
osmium  give  compounds  of  the  type  K4R(CN)e;  cobalt,  rhodium, 
and  iridium  form  K3R(CN)6,  while  the  elements  of  the  last  column, 
nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum,  give  K2R(CN)4  double  salts. 

6.  They  all  form  colored  salts:  those  of  cobalt  are  red  or  blue; 
the  nickel  salts  are  green;  all  the  rest  are  of  various  shades  of 
brown. 

7.  They  all  possess  the  ability  to  condense  on  themseh’es 
other  gases  than  hydrogen  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts;  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  platinum  metals.  Platinum  and  palladium 
absorb  carbon  monoxide  greedily. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  seven  other  groups  (vertical  col- 
umns) more  closely.  If  we  bear  in  mind  what  was  stated  with 
reference  to  the  large  periods,  it  is  apparent  that  not  all  the  ele- 
ments in  such  a group  display  perfect  chemical  analogy.  Such 
analogy  is  found,  however,  when  we  compare  with  each  other 
only  those  elements  that  belong  to  the  even  or  the  odd  rows  of 
the  large  periods.  The  similarity  of  the  elements  of  these  di^'isions 
is  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  large  periods,  from  the  following  facts: 

1.  Only  the  elements  of  the  odd  rows  give  hydrogen  or  alkyl 
compounds. 

2.  In  the  even  rows  the  Itasic  properties  of  the  hydroxides  are 
prominent,  in  the  odd  rows  the  acidic  jiroperties. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  i)assing  from  left  to  right  in  the 
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table,  we  meet  first  those  that  form  the  strongest  bases  and  then 
gradually  those  that  give  acids.  The  latter  property  is  most 
marked  in  the  halogens,  since  they  even  form  strong  acids  on 
combination  with  hydrogen. 

A similar  change  is  observed  in  going  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  system.  As  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  metallic  (ba.se- 
forming)  nature  of  the  elements  in  each  group  becomes  more 
predominant. 

214.  The  periodic  system  of  the  elements  Ls  of  value  in  four 
different  respects: 

1.  In  constructing  a system  of  the  elements. 

2.  In  ascertaining  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  whose  equiva- 
lent weights  only  could  be  determined. 

3.  In  foretelling  the  properties  of  elements  as  yet  undiscovered. 

4.  In  confirming  or  correcting  atomic  weights. 

Let  us  look  at  these  various  applications  in  some  detail: 

The  Use  of  the  Periodic  Law  in  Constructing  a System  of  the 

Elements. 

215.  After  a careful  comparison  of  the  elements  Mexdeleeff 
reached  the  following  important  conclusion:  The  entire  character  of 
an  element,  as  displayed  in  its  physical  as  well  as  in  its  chemical 
properties,  is  determined  by  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  sys- 
tem and  particularly  by  the  four  adjacent  elements,  the  atomic 
a n alo  y lie  s.  If  an  element  is  in  an  even  series,  the  elements  in 
the  adjoining  even  series  are  its  atomic  analogues;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  odd  rows.  From  this  it  follows  that,  when  the  properties  of 
an  element  are  exactly  known,  its  place  in  the  s}’stem  can  be 
assigned.  A couple  of  illustrations  will  make  this  clear. 

The  element  beryllium  possesses  marked  analogy  to  alumin- 
ium on  the  one  hand  and  magnesium  on  the  other;  therefore  it 
was  a much  discussed  question  whether  its  oxide  should  be  given 
the  formula  BeO  or  Be203.  Since,  according  to  analysis,  9.1 
parts  Be  coml^ine  vith  16  parts  0,  the  atomic  weight  would  be 
in  the  former  case  9.1,  in  the  latter  |X9.1  = 13.7  With  the  atomic 
weight  13.7  the  element  would  stand  between  nitrogen  and  oxygen; 
as  nitrogen  and  the  elements  of  the  sulphur  group  as  well  yield 
only  acid-forming  oxides,  beryllium  oxide  would  have  to  be  an 
acid  anhydride  too,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  being  a basic  oxide. 
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Thus  beryllium  would  not  fit  in  the  system  with  that  atomic  weight. 
If,  however,  it  has  the  atomic  weight  9.4,  it  falls  in  the  horizontal 
series  between  the  strongly  basic  lithium  and  the  weakly  acidic 
boron  and  over  magnesium,  vith  which  it  shows  real  analogy. 
This  is  indeed  its  fit  place,  i.e.  its  properties  are  those  which  must 
belong  to  an  element  in  this  position  (see  table).  Farther,  the 
])roperties  of  beryllium  are  to  those  of  lithium  as  the  properties 
of  boron  are  to  those  of  beryllium,  or,  in  the  fonn  of  a jnoportion: 
Be:Li:  rTItBe.  Just  as  lithium  forms  a more  strongly  basic  oxide 
than  beryllium,  so  the  basic  character  of  beryllium  oxide  is  stronger 
than  that  of  boron  oxide;  again,  beryllium  chloride  is  more  vola- 
tile than  lithium  chloride,  boron  chloride  more  volatile  than 
beryllium  chloride. 

We  also  have  the  relation  Bei.AIg:  ;Li:Na:  :B:A1,  for  beryllium 
oxide  is  less  basic  than  magnesium  oxide,  lithium  oxide  than 
sodium  oxide,  boron  oxide  than  aluminium  oxide.  Beryllium 
fluoride  dissolves  in  water,  magnesium  fluoride  does  not;  simi- 
larly boron  fluoride,  but  not  aluminium  fluoride,  is  soluble  in  water. 

Finally  we  have  Be:Al:  :Li:l\Ig;  :B  :Si.  The  hydroxides  of 
beryllium  and  aluminium  are  very  similar  to  each  other;  they  are 
gelatinous  and  soluble  in  alkalies.  Both  metals  are  scarcely  acted 
upon  by  nitric  acid  and  both  dissolve  in  alkalies  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Their  chlorides  must  be  prepared  in  the  same  way 
from  the  oxides  (by  heating  with  charcoal  in  a current  of  chlorine). 
Takewise  lithium  and  magnesium  are  analogous  in  certain  resj^ects; 
the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate  of  lithium,  like  the  corresjionding 
salts  of  magnesium,  are  very  difficultly  soluble,  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  other  metals  of  the  lithium  group,  ijoron  and 
silicon  both  form  very  refractory  oxides  and  salts;  their  fluorine 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  water  in  a similar  manner,  etc. 


The  evidence  in  accordance  with  which  beryllium  wa.s  assigned  its 
present  position  in  the  system  was  subsequently  confirmed  directly 
by  the  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  the  chloride,  which  led 
to  the  formula  BeClj.  The  vaj)or  density  of  the  beryllium  comjwund 
of  an  organic  substance  (acetylacetone)  also  led  to  9.1  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  beryllium. 

As  a second  example  let  us  take  thallium.  This  element  dis- 
plays analogy  with  the  alkali  metals  and  also  with  aluminium,  as 
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well  as  with  lead  and  mercury.  According  to  its  atomic  weight  it 
must  lie  between  the  two  latter  and  belongs  in  the  aluminium  group. 
This  position  is  justified  when  the  following  relation  is  taken  into 
consideration ; 

Tl:Al::Hg:Mg::Pb:Si. 

The  highest  stages  of  oxidation  show  unmistakable  analog}', 
since  the  oxides  have  the  same  properties  by  pairs.  The  oxides  of 
aluminium  and  thallium  are  weakly  basic,  those  of  mercury  (ic> 
and  magnesium  more  strongly  basic,  while  lead  dioxide  and  silica 
are  slightly  acidic.  Thallium,  mercury  and  lead  all  form  lower 
oxides  of  strongly  basic  character  (TI2O,  Hg20,  PbO,)  which  alumin- 
ium, magnesium  and  silicon  are  unable  to  do.  The  oxide  TI2O 
is  comparable  with  K2O  in  its  properties,  the  lead  monoxide  with 
calcium  oxide  (T1:K:  :Pb;Ca) ; see  the  table.  In  regard  to  the 
physical  properties,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  matter  of 
volatility  thallium  lies  between  mercury  and  leado 

Use  of  the  System  in  Ascertaining  the  Atomic  Weights  of  Ele- 
ments whose  Equivalent  Weights  only  are  known. 

216.  A good  instance  is  that  of  the  very  rare  element  indium. 
^^'hen  the  periodic  system  was  established  only  the  equivalent 
weight  of  indium  was  known,  the  analysis  of  the  chloride  having 
shown  it  to  be  38.3,  i.e.  it  was  known  that  38.3  parts  of  indium  com- 
bine with  35.5  parts  of  chlorine.  If  this  were  the  atomic  weight 
and  consequently  In20  the  formula  of  the  oxide,  the  element  would 
have  to  occupy  the  place  which  potassium  now  has.  Not  only  is 
this  place  taken,  but  the  oxide  is  only  weakly  basic,  while  it  should 
have  strongly  basic  properties  if  it  belonged  to  the  first  group.  If 
the  atomic  weight  were  76.6,  corresponding  to  the  oxide  InO,  the 
element  would  stand  between  arsenic  and  selenium  in  the  table;  its 
oxide  could  not  then  have  the  formula  InO,  but  would  have  to  be 
In205  or  InoOs  and  have  acid  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  place  for  a metal  with  the  atomic  weight  76.6  and  an  oxide  InO 
in  the  second  group,  where  the  oxides  have  this  type.  If  the  oxide 
be  In203.  the  atomic  weight  of  indium  must  be  115.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a vacant  place  in  the  system  between 
Cd  = 112  and  Sn=l]0  for  an  element  with  an  R2O3  oxide.  In 
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the  same  way  as  we  have  show  n it  for  the  oxides  R2O  and  R( ),  it  can 
also  be  demonstrated  that  indium  could  not  be  located  in  the  table 
with  an  oxide  ln()2,  111205,  InOa,  etc.  There  remains,  thus,  no 
other  possibilit}"  than  to  give  the  oxide  tlie  formula  lu2()3  and  the 
element  an  atomic  weight  of  115. 

Let  us  now'  see  whether  the  jiroperties  of  the  clement  and  its 
compounds  conform  to  this  location.  Tw'o  of  its  atomic  analogues 
for  this  position  are  cadmium  and  tin.  The  oxides  of  both  are  easily 
reduced;  this  is  true  also  of  indium  oxide.  If,  now',  w'e  consider 
the  metals: 

Ag,  ('d.  In,  .‘''n,  Sb  (7th  series), 

we  notice  first  that  the  melting-point  of  silver  lies  higher  than  that 
of  eadiniuni;  likewise  antimony  melts  higher  than  tin: 

Ag>Cd;  Sn<Sb. 

If  indium  fits  in  this  series,  it  must,  therefore,  have  the  low'est 
melting-})oint  of  these  five  metals.  This  Is  actually  the  case;  its 
melting-point  is  176°.  In  the  color  of  the  metals  there  Ls  a further 
analogy;  silver,  cadmium  and  tin  are  white,  and  so  is  indium.  As 
to  the  specific  gravit}',  cadmium  has  the  specific  gravity  S.6,  silver 
10.5;  the  difference  is  thus  1.9.  The  difference  of  the  Sj:>ecific 
gravities  of  tin  and  antimony  is,  on  the  contrary,  small, 
7.3  — 6.7=0.G.  If  indium  stands  between  these  two  pairs  of 
elements  its  specific  gravity  should  be  smaller  than  the  mean  l)e- 
tw'een  cadmium  and  tin,  i.e.  -K8.6  + 7.3)  =7.9.  In  reality  its 
specific  gra^'ity  is  7.42. 

The  position  of  the  metal  requires  that  its  oxide  be  feebly  basic, 
weaker  even  than  the  oxides  of  cadmium  and  thallium  (TI2O3),  - 
since  cadmium  Ls  at  the  left  and  thallium  farther  down  in  the  system 
(§  215);  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  more  strongly  basic  than 
the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  tin.  This  condition  also  Ls  fulfilled, 
as  the  following  sets  forth:  the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  tin,  be- 
cause of  tlieir  slightly  acid  nature,  dissolve  in  alkalies,  forming  defi- 
nite compounds  with  the  latter.  4'he  oxides  of  cadmium  and 
thallium,  how’ever,  arc  insoluble  in  alkalies;  they  are  distinctly 
basic.  Indium  ses([uioxide  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  forms  no 
definite  compound  with  them. 

Finally,  there  is  also  the  conduct  of  indium  salts  toward  hydro- 
gen sulphide  which  supports  the  ])lacing  of  the  element  between 
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cadmium  and  tin,  for  indium  also  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  from  acid  solutions. 

Prediction  of  the  Properties  of  Elements  yet  Undiscovered. 

217.  "t^Hien  ]\Iendeleeff  constructed  his  table,  the  elements 
gallium  and  germanium  (fifth  series)  were  still  unknown.  From 
the  properties  of  the  atomic  analogues  he  's'entiired  however  at  that 
time  to  predict  the  properties  of  these  elements;  thirteen  years 
later  Winkler  discovered  an  element  with  the  atomic  weight  72 
(Mendeleeff  had  termed  such  an  one  “ ekasilicon”;  the  discoverer 
named  it  (jennanium) . Indeed  there  proved  to  be  a very  close 
agreement  between  the  actual  {iroperties  and  those  predicted,  as 
the  following  summary  evidences: 


Properties  of  ekasilicon  predicted  by 
Mendeleeff. 


Proijerties  of  germanium  discovered  by 
WiNKLEK. 


1.  The  atomic  weight  must  be  the 

mean  of  the  four  atomic  ana- 
logues 8i,  Sn,  Zn,  Se,  i.e. 

1(28.4  + 118.5  + ()5.4  + 79. 1 ) = 72.85. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  (deduced  as 

for  indium  above)  must  be  5.5. 

3.  The  atomic  volume  must  lie  be- 

tween those  of  silicon  (13)  and 
tin  (16),  but  be  only  a trifle 
above  13. 

4.  Since  it  Ijelongs  in  an  odd  series,  it 

must  be  able  to  forru  alkyl  com- 
pounds. Judging  from  analogies, 
the  boiling-point  of  Es(C2Hs)4 
must  be  160°,  its  specific  gravity 

0.93. 

5.  The  acid  properties  of  EsOj  must 

be  stronger  than  those  of  SnOg. 

6.  The  specific  gravity  of  ESO2  is  4.7. 

7.  Since  the  oxides  of  indium  and 

arsenic  are  erisily  reduced,  this 
must  also  be  true  of  ESO2. 

8.  EsS2,  because  of  its  analogy  with 

8082,  will  probal)lv  be  soluble  in 

NH,8H. 

9.  EsCl,  is  liquid,  boils  below  100° 

(since  the  boiling-point  of  SiC'k  is 
57°  and  that  of  vSnCk  115°),  and 
has  a specific  gravity  of  1.9. 

10.  KaSnFg  being  more  readily  soluble 
in  water  than  ICSiPj,  the  solu- 
bility of  KjEsFg  must  also  be 
greater  than  that  of  ICSiF,. 


1.  At.  wt.  =72.5. 


2.  Sp.  g.  =5.409  at20°. 

3.  At.  vol.  =13.3. 


4.  Alkyl  compounds  were  obtained. 
Ge(C2H5)^  boils  at  160°  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  a little  less 
than  1. 


5.  Ge02  lacks  entirely  the  basic  prop- 

erties which  are  found  to  a lim- 
ited extent  in  811O2. 

6.  The  specific  gravity  of  Ge02  is 

4.703  at  18°. 

7.  Ge02  is  easily  reduced  to  the  melal 

by  heating  with  carbon  or  in 
hydrogen. 

8.  Ge8a  dissolves  readily  in  XH.,SH. 


9.  GeCk  is  liquid,  boils  at  86°,  and 
has  a specific  gravity  of  1.887. 


10.  K2*8iFB  is  almost  insoluble; 
ICGcFb  dissolves  in  34  parts  of 
boiling  water. 
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Use  of  the  Periodic  System  in  Correcting  Atomic  Weights. 

218.  In  the  group  of  the  platinum  metals  the  atomic  weights 
were  previously  determined  by  Berzelius  and  Fremy  to  be  as 
follows:  Os  = 199,  Pt  198,  Ir  197.  In  this  order  the  metals  named 
do  not,  however,  fit  into  the  system,  for  osmium  should  be  the 
first  of  the  three  on  account  of  its  analogy  with  iron  and  ruthenium 
i.e.  it  should  have  the  smallest  atomic  weight  of  the  three.  On 
the  other  hand,  platinum,  which  is  more  akin  to  palladium,  ought 
to  have  the  highest  atomic  weight.  A jiainstaking  investigation 
by  Seubert  showed  that  in  reality  osmium  has  the  atomic  weight 
191,  iridium  193.0,  and  platinum  194.8,  which  order  is  in  harmony 
vith  the  system. 

219.  Graphic  representation. — The  fact  that  an  arrangement 
of  the  elements  according  to  increasing  atomic  weight  also  makes 
the  gradual  change  of  the  physical  properties  apparent  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  from  a grapliic  representation  (as  proposed  by 
Lothar  Meyer),  in  which  the  atomic  weights  are  the  abscissas 
and  the  atomic  volumes  the  ordinates  (see  Plate  I at  end  of  book). 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  the  curve  is  the  regular  rise  and 
fall  of  atomic  volumes.  At  the  beginning  of  each  period  the 
atomic  volume  is  at  a maximum;  it  reaches  a minimum  half  way 
through  the  period  (in  the  large  periods  at  group  Mil)  and  then 
increases  again.  In  the  descending  portions  are  the  ductile,  on 
the  ascending  the  brittle,  elements.  On  the  ascending  jxinions 
and  at  the  maxima  are,  further,  the  gaseous  and.  the  easily  fusilde 
elements;  on  the  descending  and  at  the  minima  the  difficultly 
and  very  difficultly  fusible.  On  the  descending  portions  are  the 
electro-positive,  on  the  ascending  the  electro-negative,  elements. 
4'he  periodicity  of  the  elements  thus  becomes  ver\"  evident. 

220.  Tlie  discovery  of  the  ))eriodic  sy.stem  once  more  thrust  into  the 
foreground  of  interest  one  of  tlie  oldest  of  c|_ueslions,  viz.,  that  concerning 
the  unity  of  mailer. 

The  striking  connection  between  all  the  properties  of  the  elements  and 
their  atomic  weights  leads  unavoidably  to  the  assumption  of  a primordinl 
or  ground  substance.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  substance  no  evidence  is  at 
present  obtainable.  Prout,  in  181.5,  regarded  hydrogen  as  such  a sul>- 
stance.  He  observed  that  the  (then  accepted)  atomic  weights  of  many 
elements,  based  on  hydrogen  as  unity,  are  whole  numbers.  Later,  A’ery 
accurate  atomic  weight  determinations,  particularly  those  of  St.^s,  which 
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were  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  testing  this  hypothesis,  demonstrated 
with  certainty,  however,  that  it  was  untenable.  Cf.  § 267. 

221.  The  periodic  system  of  the  elements  is  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry;  it  can  never  lose  its  impor- 
tance, though  it  is  gradually  becoming  more  evident  that  the  .system 
in  its  present  form  repre-sents  the  relations  of  the  elements  to  each  other 
merely  in  an  approximate  way  and  is  only  a crude  first  attempt  at  a real 
system. 

There  are  indeed  serious  objections  to  the  periodic  s y s - 
t e m.  These  objections  concern,  in  the  first  place,  the  positions  which 
certain  elements  occupy  in  the  system,  and  which  agree  very  poorly  with 
their  properties.  Tins  is  the  case,  e.g.,  with  gold  and  copper,  which,  indeed, 
show  some  analogy  with  lithium  and  sodium  in  their  ous-compounds,  but 
otherwise  differ  decidedly  from  the  latter  elements.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
metals  of  the  cerium  group  (Ce,  La,  Nd,  Pr,  etc.).  The  analogy  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  same  group  is  feeble.  If  the  reply  be  made  that  these  elements 
are  still  too  little  known  because  of  their  rarity  and  the  great  expenditure  of 
energy  and  pains  required  for  their  investigation,  it  must  be  protested  that 
the  same  is  also  true  of  those  better  known,  such  as  cerium,  and  that  if  these 
elements  should  disclose  themselves  as  complexes  of  several  (which  is  not 
improbable),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a place  in  the  system 
for  elements  with  approximately  those  properties  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with  in  lanthanum,  neodymium,  and  praseodymium,  unless  more 
than  one  element  were  put  in  a place,  as  has  been  proposed. 

A second  objection  concerns  the  inability  to  fit  a 1 1 elements  into  the 
system.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  tellurium.  Its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  put  it  without  doubt  in  the  sulphur  group,  and  here 
there  is  a space  for  it,  if  its  atomic  weight  were  only  about  12.5,  or  at  least 
smaller  than  that  of  iodine  (126.92).  Nevertheless  repeated  and  careful 
investigations  have  fixed  its  atomic  weight  at  127.5.  The  same  difficulty 
presents  itself  with  cobalt  and  nickel.  According  to  their  atomic  weights 
the  four  elements  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu  must  be  arranged  as  follows:  Fe,  55.85, 
Ni  58.68,  Co  58.97,  Cu  63.57.  But  the  order  which  best  corresponds  wth 
their  properties  is  the  one  given  first,  cobalt  belonging  more  strictly  with 
iron,  nickel  with  copper. 

When  we  recall  that  the  newly  discovered  elements  of  the  argon  group 
fit  into  the  system  very  satisfactorily  and  that  radium,  too,  finds  a place  in 
it,  we  have  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Periodic  System 
is  in  any  way  exhausted. 
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LITHIUM  AND  SODIUM. 

Lithium. 

222.  This  metal  is  not  found  free  in  nature;  in  combination,  however, 
it  is  very  widely  distributed,  although  always  in  small  amounts.  I\Iany 
mineral  waters  contain  it.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  silicate  Icpi'dolite,  or 
lithia-mica,  also  as  the  phosj)hate  in  triphyliie  and  in  com|)any  with  alu- 
minium, sodium,  and  fluorine  in  amhhjgonite.  Finally,  lithium  is  met 
with  in  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  such  as  tobacco,  indicating  that  it  is 
also  contained  in  the  soil.  With  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  it  can  be 
detected  in  very  many  minerals. 

Lithium  can  be  obtained  from  lepidolite  by  the  following  very  simjile 
])rocess:  The  mineral  is  fused  and  then  poured  into  cold  water,  wliereupon 
it  becomes  very  brittle  and  its  silicates  are  brought  into  such  a condition 
that  they  can  be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  finely  j)owdered 
mass  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  metals  Ca,  Al,  Mg,  etc., 
precipitated  by  soda  from  tlie  resulting  solution  (after  filtering  off  the 
silica),  lithium  and  the  otlier  alkali  metals  remaining  in  solution.  By 
evai)oration  a salt  mixture  is  obtained  from  which  the  lithium  chloride 
can  be  isolated  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  the  insoluble  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium  remaining  behind. 

Metallic  lithium  is  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  cldoride  or  a 
concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  in  pyridine.  Next  to  solid  hydrogen, 
it  is  the  lightest  of  all  solid  substances,  its  sp(;cihc  gravity  being  only 
0.59,  so  that  it  floats  on  coal-oil.  It  is  siivery-white,  but  tarnishes  very 
rapidly  in  moist  £ir.  Melting-point  180°.  When  heated  in  the  air  it 
bums  with  an  intense  white  light  to  the  oxide;  at  ordinary  temperature's 
it  is  not  so  readily  oxidized  as  sodium  and  potassium.  It  decomposes 
water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen-,  the  heat  generated  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  melt  the  metal. 

Lithium  oxide,  Li,0,  and  hydroxide,  LiOII.  The  former  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  nitrate  strongly.  It  dissolves  in  water  slowly,  forming 
the  hydroxide.  The  latter  is  a -white,  crystalline  substance,  similar 
to  caustic  soda;  it  di.ssolves  in  w\ater,  producing  a strongh-  alkaline 
solution. 

Lithium  chloride,  LiCl,  crystallizes  anhydrous  in  regular  octahedra; 
below'  0°  it  takes  up  tw'o  molecidcs  of  water  of  crystallization  however. 
It  di.ssolves  very  easily  in  water  and  deliquesces  in  moist  air. 

Lithium  carbonate,  Li2(X'>3,  unlike  the  carbonates  of  the  other  alkalies, 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  w'ater  (100  j)arts  of  water  at  13°  take  up  0.769 
part);  hence  it  can  be  preci]utated  from  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  chloride  by  ammonium  carbonate. 
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Lithium  phosphate,  L13PO4,  is  likewise  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(I  part  in  2539  parts  of  water),  although  the  phosphates  of  the  other 
alkalies  are  freely  soluble.  The  formation  of  this  salt  serves  as  a test  for 
lithium. 

The  lithium  spectrum  consist?  of  two  red  bands,  one  of  vmch  in  pai- 
ticular  is  easy  to  recognize. 

Sodium. 

223.  Sotlium  occurs  in  nature  in  enormous  cjuantities  and  is 
very  widely  diffused.  It  is  a constituent  of  countle.ss  silicates 
and,  as  a result  of  rock  decay,  gets  into  the  soil,  whence  it  enters 
the  plants  and  finally  reaches  the  animal  organism.  Tlie  nitrate 
is  known  as  Chili  saltpetre,  the  chloride  as  rock-salt  or  halite,  the 
carbonate  as  soda;  the  cryolite  (ice-stone)  of  Greenland  is  a sodium 
aluminium  fluoride.  Common  salt,  NaCl,  constitutes  the  main 
part  of  the  saline  matter  in  sea-water.  Certain  bodies  of  water 
such  as  the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine,  and  the  Great  Salt  T.ake  in 
North  America,  are  almost  saturated  solutions  of  common  salt. 

The  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Davy  in  1807  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  molten  sodium  hydroxide.  Gay-Lussac  and  Tiienard 
got  it  by  heating  sodium  hydroxide  with  powdered  iron  to  white 
heat.  The  first  named  method  is  the  one  now  generally  employed 
for  its  commercial  manufacture,  inasmuch  as  electric  power  can 
be  obtained  quite  cheaply. 

For  this  purpo.se  sodium  hydroxide  is  heated  a little  above  its  melting- 
point.  The  sodium  formed  at  the  cathode  is  kept  away  from  the  anode 
by  an  iron  net.  At  the  anode  hydroxyl  groups  are  liberated,  whicli  yield 
water  and  oxygen.  The  latter  escapes  but  the  water  dissolves  in ’the  molten 
mass  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  sodium  at  the  cathode,  causing  half 
of  it  to  be  changed  back  to  sodium  hydroxide,  wnile  hydrogen  is  -evolved. 
.As  a result  the  maximum  yield  of  metal  for  a given  quantity  of  electricity 
is  only  ,50%.  If  the  temperature  gets  too  high  during  the  electrolysis, 
sodium  dissolves  in  the  molten  mass  and  is  oxidized  at  the  anode. 

Sodium  is  silvery-white,  melts  at  95.6°  and  boils  at  900°, 
turning  at  the  latter  temperature  to  a colorless  vapor.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  very  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
cut  with  a knife.  It  can  also  be  easily  pressed  through  a small 
hole,  coming  out  in  the  form  of  wire.  Sp.  g.  13.5°  at  =0.9735. 


Sodium,  like  the  other  alkali  metals  (Li,  K,  Rb,  Cs),  dissolves  in  liquid 
ammonia.  If  one  of  these  metals  is  introduced  into  licjuid  ammonia,  the 
bright  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  tarnished  with  an  indigo-blue  color, 
wliieh  soon  turns  to  a jjretty  metallic  red.  The  metal  then  liquefies  and 
forms  a bronze-colored  solution,  which  is  deep  blue  at  greater  dilution.  If 
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the  pressure  of  the  ummotiia  over  the  solution  is  (liminished  or  the  tem- 
perature raised,  the  solution  gives  off  ammonia  and  deposits  copper-red, 
crystalline  masses.  When  there  is  no  longer  a liquid  solution  the.se  masses 
also  lose  ammonia  and  the  metal  is  left  behind  in  the  cry.stalline  form. 

Ruff  has  demonstrated  that  we  do  not  have  here  a case  of  compounds 
being  formed  between  the  metal  and  the  ammonia,  but  that  the  copper-red 
masses  are  mixtures  of  metal  and  saturated  liquid  solution;  for  the  solution 
can  be  pressed  out,  leaving  a compact  piece  of  metal. 


The  molecule  of  sodium  contains  only  one  atom,  as  is  proved 
by  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  its  solution  in  tin.  A 
gretit  many  metals  have  this  same  property. 

In  moist  air  the  blight  surface  of  a freshly  cut  piece  tarnishes 
rapidly,  but  in  air  that  has  been  dried  with  phosphorus  pentoxide 
it  keeps  its  metallic  lustre  for  days.  Sodium  can  be  heated  in  the 
air  to  melting  and  even  still  higher  without  catching  fire.  It 
ignites  only  when  heated  strongly,  whereupim  it  burns  with  a very 
bright  yellow  light  (especially  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen).  With 
water  it  generates  hydrogen,  sodium  hydro.xide  lieing  also  formed. 
If  it  is  held  firmly  in  one  place  during  this  jirocess  (e.g.  by  laying 
it  on  a piece  of  filter-paper  floating  on  water,  or  upon  ice),  the 
liydrogen  takes  fire  because  of  the  localization  of  the  heat  produc- 
tion. 

Sodium  finds  extensive  use  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  arts. 
Because  of  its  strong  reducing-power  it  is  often  used  to  obtain 
the  elements  from  their  oxides;  magnesium  and  aluminium  were 
formerly  obtained  thus.  In  organic  chemistry  it  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  various  purj^oses. 

OXIDES  AND  HYDROXIDES  OF  SODIUM. 

224.  On  burning  sodium  in  dry  oxygen  a mixture  of  two  oxides,. 
Na20  and  Na202,  results.  Sodium  oxide,  Xa20,  is  olRained 
})ure  by  the  partial  and  slow  oxidation  of  sodium  with  oxygen 
under  reduced  pressure  and  removal  of  the  excess  of  metal  by 
distillation  in  a vacuum.  The  oxide  dissolves  slightly  in  the 
metal  and  after  distilling  off  the  latter  the  oxide  is  left  in  the 
crystalline  form.  If  is  white;  it  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
sodium  hydroxide,  NaOII,  and  giving  off  much  heat. 

The  peroxide,  Na2(>2,  is  obtained  by  heating  sodium  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  till  no  more  ox^^gen  is  absorbed.  With  S mols. 
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^vatel’  it  forms  a hydrate,  Xa202  + SH20.  Since  it  yields  hydrogen 
peroxide  with  dilute  acids  and  is  a vigoroiLS  oxidizing-agent  it  is 
manufactured  commercially. 

Sodium  hydroxide,  XaOH,  caustic  soda,  is  formed,  together 
with  metallic  sodium,  when  sodium  monoxide  is  reduced  in  a cur- 
rent of  hydrogen.  The  ordinary  metliod  of  preparing  caustic  soda 
consists  in  boiling  soda  with  slaked  lime: 

XasCOs  + Ca(OH)2  = 2XaOH  + CaCOg; 
or  2Xa-  + CO3"  + Ca”  + 20H'  = 2(Xa'  + OH')  + CaCOg. 

As  the  solubility  product  (§  73)  of  CaCOa  molecules  is  very  small, 
the  ions  Ca"  and  CO3"  must  unite  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  In  order  to  make  the  decomposition  of  sodium 
carbonate  complete,  a slight  excess  of  slaked  lime  is  added.  Xe-ver- 
theless,  the  solution  does  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
calcium  hydroxide.  The  reason  of  this  is  cleai-:  In  the  solution 
there  are  a large  number  of  OH-ions;  as  a result  the  number 
of  Ca-ions  can  only  be  veiy  small,  for  the  value  of  the  solul)ilit}’ 
product  of  calcium  hydroxide  is  reached  with  even  a veiy  low 
concentration  of  the  latter  ions. 

Sodium  hydroxide  is  now  manufactured  on  a large  scale  by  the 
electrolysis  of  concentrated  brine.  This  method  yields  an  almost 
chemically  pure  hydroxide  and  it  dominates  the  market  with  users 
of  high-grade  caustic.  Three  types  of  electrolytic  processes  are  in 
operation:  the  diaphragyn  type,  the  amalgamation  type,. and  the 
bell  type.  In  the  first  type  the  cathode  and  anode  compartments 
are  separated  by  a diaphragm.  In  the  Griesheim  process,  a suc- 
cessful representative  of  this  type,  the  cathode  is  of  iron  and  the 
anode  ferrous-ferric  oxide,  Fe304,  that  has  been  fused  at  2000°- 
3000°  and  cast  into  plates.  (This  makes  an  anode  unaffected  by 
chlorine.)  In  a freshly  charged  bath  containing  only  chloride  solu- 
tion the  current  is  carried  mainly  by  sodium  and  chlorine  ions; 
but  as  fast  as  the  sodium  is  liberated  at  the  cathode  and  reacts 
with  water  to  form  hydroxide  and  free  hydrogen,  the  ions  of 
the  hydroxide  participate  in  the  transport  of  the  current. 
The  sodium  atoms  are  reliberated  and  again  react  with  water  to 
form  hydrogen,  while  the  discharged  hydroxyl  ions  yield  water 
and  oxygen.  As  a net  result  of  the  electrolysis  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  an  intentional  decomposition  of  alkali  chloride  accom- 
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panied  in  an  increasing  measure  by  an  unintended  decomposition 
ot  water.  On  this  account  the  chloride  electrolysis  cannot  be 
carried  to  completion;  in  practice  the  process  is  interrupted 
as  soon  as  the  alkali  h}"droxide  concentration  gets  up  to  8%. 
The  caustic  cathode  liquid  is  then  replaced  by  fresh  brine  and  the 
former  is  evaporated  in  vacuum  pans  to  a concentration  of  50%, 
whereupon  the  undecomposed  chloride  separates  out  and  is 
returned  to  the  electrolytic  cell. 

The  diaphragm  process  most  favorably  known  in  America  is 
the  Townsend  process.  The  compartment  containing  the 
(graphite)  anodes  occupies  the  center  of  the  cell  and  on  each  side 
i a dia]diragm  of  thin  asl>estos.  The  cathodes,  of  woven  wire, 
.est  closely  against  the  out{=ide  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  cathode 
compartment  is  filled  with  warm  oil,  that  is  kept  in  livel}'  cii- 
culation  by  the  escaping  hydrogen.  The  freshly  formed  caustic 
liquor  trickles  down  the  side  of  the  cathode  and  is  drawn  off 
from  beneath  the  oil.  The  constant  removal  of  the  hydroxuk' 
enables  the  electrolysis  to  be  carried  practically  to  completion 
and  the  yield  approaches  the  theoretical.  A high  cui'rent  density 
is  employed. 

The  Castner  process  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  the 
amalgamation  type.  Its  cell  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
the  two  outside  ones  containing  brine  and  the  carbon  anodes, 
while  the  middle  one  contains  the  caustic  liquor.  A layer  of 
mercury  covers  the  bottom  of  the  whole  cell.  In  the  brine  com- 
partments the  mercury  acts  as  cathode,  taking  up  the  sodium  to 
form  amalgam.  The  amalgamated  mercury  is  transferred  to 
the  middle  compartment  where  it  is  decomposed  by  water  to 
form  sodium  hydroxide.  This  caustic  solution  is  drawn  off  and 
fresh  water  introduced  at  a regulated  rate.  On  evaporation  a 
very  pure  sodium  hydroxide  results.  The  efficiency  of  the  proc- 
ess is  enhanced  by  conserving  the  electrical  energy  liberated  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  amalgam. 

In  one  successful  bell  process  the  anode  consists  of  some 
carbon  supported  in  a bell  which  is  suspended  in  the  brine 
and  has  an  exit  tube  at  the  top  for  piping  off  the  chlorine. 
The  cathode  is  a cylindrical  piece  of  sheet  iron  encircling  the 
bell. 

For  critical  discussions  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  and 
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competitive  processes  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  teclmical 
journals  or  the  most  recent  works  on  industrial  chemistry. - 

The  hydroxide  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  whereupon  it  is 
generally  cast  into  sticks  for  the  market.  It  is  radiate-crys- 
talline and  very  hygroscopic.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  the 
evolution  of  considerable  heat.  Sodium  hydroxide  is  a very 
strong  base;  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  numerous  purposes,  among 
others  the  manufacture  of  soap. 


SALTS  OF  SODIUM. 

225.  The  sodium  salts  are  of  great  industrial  importance; 
many  of  them  are  pre])ared  in  enormous  (juantities.  The  starting- 
point  for  their  manufacture  is  usually  common  salt. 

Sodium  chloride,  NaCl,  common  soli,  is  found  in  large  masses 
as  rock-salt,  e.g.  at  Stassfurt  and  Reichenhall  and  in  Galicia,  where 
it  js  dug  out  by  miners.  Farther,  large,  amounts  are  obtained 
from  sea  water  and  the  water  of  salt  wells.  Three  methods  are 
employed  to  remove  salt.  In  sufficiently  warm  countries  (e.g. 
Mediterranean  coast,  central  New  York  State)  the  brine  is  led 
into  flat  basins  of  very  large  surface  area  (‘‘salterns,”  or  “salt 
covers  ”).  In  these  the  water  is  removed  by  solar  evaporation 
and  the  salt  crystallizes  out.  Any  gypsum  that  may  be  present 
separates  out  first,  whereupon  the  brine  passes  to  further  basins 
and  yields  pure  salt.  Later  on,  the  other  salts  separate  out; 
these  are  sometimes  worked  up  commercially.  In  countries 
with  a cold  climate  (e.g.  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea)  the 
water  is  allowed  to  freeze  in  flat  basins.  The  ice  that  forms 

is  free  from  salt  so  that  the  remaining  liquid  is  more  con- 

centrated. 

In  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  the  sea  water  is  con- 
centrated by  letting  it  evaporate  spontaneously  from  a 
greatly  enlarged  surface.  This  is  done  by  the  “ graduation  ” 
process  (Fig.  50).  Bundles  of  fagots  are  piled  up  together 

in  a “rick,”  above  which  a trough  with  small  outlet-holes 

runs  from  end  to  end.  The  brine  is  pumped  up  into  the 
trough  and  trickles  down  from  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  latter  upon  the  brush;  in  this  way  the  surface  of  the 
salt  solution  is  greatly  enlarged  and  the  evaporation  is  made 
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mucli  more  rapid.  A very  concentrated  brine  flows  out  at  the 
bottom. 

The  salt  is  obtained  from  this  concentrated  solution  b\'  boiling 
(“salt-boiling”).  Common  salt  is  almost  equally  soluble  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  hence  it  doe\s  not  crystallize  out  on  cooling  but  falls 
out  at  the  same  rate  as  the  saturated  brine  evaporates,  even  while 


Fig.  50. — GR.\r)rATiox  PuocESf;. 


boiling  hot.  The  salt  oldained  from  the  fir.-^t  crystallization  is  of 
course  impure,  containing  small  amounts  of  magnesium  salts, 
which  render  it  hygroscopic.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  rcdissolved 
in  water  and  again  precipitati'd  by  evaporation. 

Chemically  pure  sodium  chlorule  is  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a saturated  solution  of  the  salt  or  treating  the 
solution  with  the  concentrated  acid.  The  sodium  chloride  is 
deposited  because  it  is  less  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  in 
water  (§  205). 

Common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes;  when  the  solution  evaporates 
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slowly  the  well-known  hollow  four-sided  pyramids,  or  hopper- 
crystals  (Fig.  51),  are  formed.  Sp.  g.  =2.16.  iM.-pt.  =776°. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  36  parts  NaCl  at  0°. 
39  parts  at  100° ; a saturated  solution  contains 
about  26%  of  salt.  The  crystals  frequently 
enclose  some  of  the  mother-liquor;  for  this 
reason  they  decrepitate  on  heating.  On  cool- 
ing below  —10°  a saturated  solution  depos- 
its crystals  of  the  composition  XaCl  + H20, 
which  lose  their  water  at  0°.  Chemically 
pure  sodium  chloride  is  not  hygroscopic.  It 
is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Sodium  bromide,  NaBr,  and  sodium  iodide,  Xal,  are  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  chloride.  From  hot  solutions  they  crystallize  in 
anhydrous  cubes,  below  30°  in  monoclinic  crystals  with  2 mols.  11,0. 
Sodium  bromide  is  difficultly  soluble,  sodium  iodide  easily  soluble,  in 
alcohol. 

Sodium  thiosulphate,  Na2S203 -oII.jO,  spoken  of  sometimes  as 
sodium  hyposulphite  or  “ hypo/’  is  cmplova'd  in  photogi'aphy 
(§  247),  in  titrating  iodine  (§  93),  and  as  an  antichlor  (§  S2). 
It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallation  at  45°  and  forms  super- 
saturated solutions  very  easily. 

Sodium  sulphate,  Xa2S04 -101120  (sal  mirahile  Glauber i,  Glau- 
ber’s salt — so  called  after  the  discoverer),  can  be  obtained  in  various 
ways:  (1)  by  heating  common  salt  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid;  (2)  by  conducting  a mixture  of  air,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
steam  over  hot  sodium  chloride  (HARGREA^m’s  method^ : 

2XaCl  + SO2  + O -b  H2(  ) = Xa2S04  + 2HC1  ; 

(3)  by  the  double  decomposition  of  magnesium  sulphate  and 
sodium  chloride  at  a low  temperature  (winter-temperature): 


MgS04  + 2XaCl  = :\rgCl2  + Xa2S04. 

This  last  process  is  carried  out  at  Stassfurt,  where  large  masses  of 
magnesium  sulphate  occur. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  Glauber’s  salt  crystallizes  with  ten 
molecules  of  water;  above  33°  it  goes  over  into  a mixture  of  water 
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and  anhydrous  salt;  below  33°  the  hydrous  salt,  Na2S04 -101120, 
is  again  formed.  The  system  Na2SO4-10H2O;=tXa2SO4-M0Il2O 
thus  has  a transition  point  at  33°.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  solubility  of  (.llauber’s  salt  in  water  suddenly  changes  at 
33°  from  a rapid  increase  with  rising  temperature  to  a slow  de- 
crease. 

'riiis  salt,  like  the  preceding  one,  forms  supersaturated  solutions 
easily.  The  solution  saturated  at  33°  can  be  cooled  down  to  room- 
temperature  without  any  deposition  if  care  is  taken  to  exclude 
even  the  tiniest  crystal  of  the  salt. 

When  a crystal  of  Glauber’s  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces, 
i.e.,  it  gives  off  water  A^apor  and  becomes  opaciue,  like  chalk.  This 
is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vapor  tension  of  its  water  of 
crystallization  is  greater  throughout  than  that  of  the  water  A-apor 
in  the  air.  Inversely,  we  sa}^  that  a salt  deliquesces  when  it  takes 
up  water  vapor  from  the  air,  as  a result  of  the  vapor  tension  of 
its  saturated  solution  being  less  than  the  mean  tension  of  the  water 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  found  that  a perfectly  sound  crystal 
of  Na2S04  *101120  does  not  effloresce,  but  that  when  efflorescence 
has  begun  at  any  point  it  spreads  over  the  crystal.  The  phase  rule 
gives  a satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  We  have 
in  the  Glauber’s  salt  two  substances,  Na2S04  and  H2O;  in  the  case 
of  a perfectly  bright  crystal  exposed  to  the  air  we  have  only  two 
phases,  Na2SO4*10H2O  and  H2O  (moisture  of  the  air).  According 
to  the  equation  F+P  = >S+2  (§71)  we  still  have  in  this  system 
two  degrees  of  freedom,  i.e.,  the  ]wessure  of  the  water  vapor  and 
the  temperature  can  both  be  selected  arbitrarily  (within  certain 
limits).  If,  however,  some  dehydrated  salt  is  ])resent,  the  numl^er 
of  phases  is  three;  then  there  is  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  or^ 
in  other  words,  every  temperature  has  onh"  one  corrcsjionding 
pressure  and  inversely  every  pressure  only  one  corresponding 
temj>erature.  Accordingly  it  is  only  permissible  to  speak  of  tlie 
well-defined  vapor  tension  of  a salt  with  water  of  crystallization 
when  a second  solid  phase  is  tacitly  admitted  to  be  present  ; for 
then  only  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  reduced  to  one. 

Glauber’s  salt  is  used  in  medicine;  in  the  arts  it  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  soda. 

Sodium  nitrate,  XaXOs,  called  Chili  sedtpeire  because  of  its 
extensive  occurrence  in  C'nili,  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons  and 
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melts  at  318®.  It  is  somewhat  hygroscopic.  Large  quantities  of 
it  are  used  in  fertilizing  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid 
and  potash  saltpetre. 

Sodium  nitrite,  XaX02,  is  ol)taincd  l)y  heating  the  nitrate,  the 
addition  of  a reducing-agent  sucli  as  lead  or  iron  aiding  the  process. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  is  consumed  in  large  (piantities  in 
the  anilhie-dye  industry. 

Sodium  phosphates.  (See  § 146.)  Trisodium  phosphate, 
Xa3P(  >4  • I2II2O,  is  S])lit  iq)  in  aqueous  solution  chiefly  into 
sodium  hydroxide  and  the  secondary  salt,  for  the  solution  reacts 
strongly  alkaline  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The 
ordinary  '‘sodhim  phosphate”  is  the  d i s o d i u m p h o s j)  h a t e , 
Xa2HP04  • I2H2O.  It  separates  from  its  acpieous  solution  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  large  crystals  which  soon  effloresce.  100 
})arts  IPO  dissolve  9.3  parts  of  the  salt  at  20°  and  24.1  parts  at 
30°.  The  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  By  leading  in  carbonic  acid 
gas  a liquid  of  amphoteric  reaction  (c/.  § 224)  is  obtained,  which 
turns  blue  litmus  red  as  well  as  red  litmus  blue.  i\I  o n o s o d i u m 
phosphate,  XaH2P04-Ij2b);  reacts  acid.  It  is  converted 
by  heat  into  the  metaphosphate. 

226.  Sodium  carbonate,  Xa2CO3-10H2O  (soda,  sal-soda),  is, 
next  to  the  chloride,  the  most  important  sodium  salt  and  it  is 
manufactured  on  an  enormous  scale.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  Egypt, 
in  America  (Wyoming),  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  elsewdiere;  the 
ashes  of  many  marine  plants  contain  it. 

The  manufacture  of  soda  is  carried  on  mainly  bj'  two  different 
methods : 

(1)  The  Le  Bl.\nc  soda  process. 

This  process  consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  place  common 
salt  is  warmed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (chamber  acid) ; 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  sulphate  salt  cake  ” are  formed. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  process  sodium  sulphate  is  heated  with 
coal  and  limestone.  The  third  section  of  the  process  consists 
in  lixiviating  the  mass  last  obtained  (“  black-ash  ”)  with  water, 
whereby  sodium  carbonate  is  dissolved  out.  The  latter  is  then 
obtained  from  this  solution  by  crystallization. 

After  the  black  ash  has  been  leached  out  as  far  as  practicable, 
it  is  cast  aside  as  “ tank  waste.”  The  most  valuable  constituent 
of  the  latter  is  calcium  sulphide;  it  is  conserved  by  treating  the 
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waste  w ith  w'ater  and  carbon  dioxide  to  form  hydrogen  sulphide, 
W'hieh  is  then  oxidized  to  sulphur  and  the  latter  to  sulphuric 
acid.  The  process  in  its  entirety  is  thus  represented  by  the 
following  equations: 

2XaCl  + H2SC)4=  Xa2S04  + 2HC1; 

XaoSC  >4  -f  2( ' = 2CO2  + Xa2S; 

XasS  f-  C'a('(  >3  = CaS  + Na2C03 ; 

CO2  + 1 12O  + CaS  = CaC(  >3  + H2S ; 

1128  + 202=112804; 

or,  summed  up: 

2XaCl  + CO2  + H2O  = 2I1C1  + Xa2C03. 

The  process  is  noted  for  its  high  efficiency,  since  all  the  by-products 
are  worked  up.  Nevertheless,  this  process,  w’hich  for  a long  period  of 
years  practically  controlled  the  industrial  market,  is  now  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  the  other  one  and  a few  years  more  will  probably  see  its 
entire  abandonment. 

(2)  The  a m m o n i a - s o d a process  o f 8 o l .v  v. 

This  process,  which  originally  presented  numerous  technical 
difficulties,  is  now  so  perfected  that  about  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  soda  production  is  by  the  8olvay  process.  The 
chemistry  of  the  8olyay  process  is  veiy  simple.  Ammonia 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  led  alternately  into  a cold  concentrated 
.salt  solution  under  pressure.  The  following  reaction  then  takes 
place : 

XaCl  + (XII4)  HCO3  = XaHCOg  + XII4CI. 

The  acid  sodium  carbonate  bicarbonate  ”)  so  formed  sepa- 
rates out,  inasmuch  as  it  is  verv  difficultlv  soluble  in  the  cold 
concentrated  ammonium  chloritle  solution.  It  is  broken  up,  on 
heating,  into  soda  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  latter  of  which  is 
carried  back  to  be  used  over.  The  ammonium  chloride  solution 
is  tlistilled  with  litne,  whereby  ammonia  is  recovered. 

The  process  as  a whole  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equations : 
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2XaCl  + 2NH3  + 2CO2  + 2H2O  = 2XII4CI  + 2XaHC03; 

2XaHC()3=  H20  + C02  + Xa2C03; 
2XH4Cl  + CaO  = 2XH3+  HsO  + CaCls; 

CaC()3  = Ca()  + C02; 

or,  summed  up; 

2XaCl  + CaC()3  = Xa2CC)3  + CaGl2. 

In  the  80LV.VV  proce.ss  tlicre  Is  formed  together  with  tlie  soda  an 
e(iui\'alent  amount  of  caleium  ehloride,  for  whicli  there  is  only  a limited 
market  (chiefly  for  refrigeration;  cf.  § 258),  so  that  one  valuable  con- 
stituent of  salt,  the  chlorine,  is  largely  lost.  Attempts  to  substitute 
magnesia  for  the  lime  so  as  to  be  aljle  to  utilize  the  resulting  magnesium 
chloride  for  the  recovery  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  have  not  been 
commercially  successful. 


Some  soda  is  also  manufactured  by  carbonating  the  electrolyt- 
ically  prepared  sodium  liydroxide. 

Sodium  carl)onate  crystallizes  at  ordinary  tem|)eratures  with 
ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  in  large  transparent 
monoclinic  crystals,  which  soon  turn  white  and  dull  from  loss  of 
water  (efflorescence).  They  melt  at  60°  in  their  own  watei’;  on 
continued  warming  the  hydrate  X"a2C03  + 2H2()  Is  dej)osited;  the 
latter  loses  one  molecule  of  water  in  dry  air  and  the  remainder  at 
100°.  At  30°-50°  rhombic  prisms  of  the  composition  Xa2C()3 
+ 7H2O  crystallize  out  of  the  aqueous  solution.  100  ])arts  H2O 
dissolve  6.97  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  0°,  51.67  parts  at  38°. 
The  aqueous  solution  reacts  strongly  alkaline  (§  184)  because  of 
hydrolysis.  As  was  set  forth  in  § 146,  this  phenomenon  must 
always  occur  when  a salt  of  a weak  base  and  a strong  acid  or  a 
salt  of  a weak  acid  and  a strong  base  is  formed.  In  case  both 
acid  and  base  are  weak  the  hydrolysis  will  be  all  the  greater. 
Which  reaction  the  solution  of  such  a salt  will  give  depends  on 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  acid  and  base. 

Soda  is  used  commercially  on  a large  scale,  particular!}'  in 
the  soap  and  glass  industries.  It  is  the  “ washing-soda  ” of  the 
household. 
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Acid  sodium  carbonate,  XallCOs  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  is 
obtained  as  a })riniary  product  in  tlie  Solvay  j)rocess.  It  dis- 
solves in  10-11  j)arts  of  water  at  room  tenij^ei'atui'c  and  reacts, 
alkaline.  On  being  gently  warmed  it  breaks  up  into  carl:)on 
dioxide,  water  and  soda;  this  decomposition  occurs  even  on  warm- 
ing the  aqueous  solution,  and  when  a current  of  air  ls  passed 
through  the  concentrated  solution  at  ordinary  temj)eratures  car- 
bon dioxide  escapes.  It  Is  used  extensi\’ely  in  baking-powders 
and  is  the  mlemtus  of  commerce. 

Sodium  silicate  (sodium  water-glass)  is  prepared,  among  other 
ways,  by  fusing  sand  with  dauber’s  salt  and  charcoal.  This 
yields  a vitreous  mass,  which  is  dissoh'cd  by  boiling  water.  The 
concentrated  solution  has  the  consistency  of  glue.  It  finds  use  as 
a fixative  in  calico  printing,  as  well  as  for  impregnating  inflam- 
mable textiles  like  theater  decorations,  etc.;  it  is  also  used  for 
“ filling  ” soaps. 

The  sulphides  of  sodium  correspond  to  those  of  potassium  and 
are  prepared  in  the  same  way  (see  § 2.31). 

Sodium  borate:  cf.  Borax  (§  283). 


POTASSIUM. 

227.  Compounds  of  potassium  occur  in  nature  very  extensively 
but  not  in  such  large  (piantities  as  those  of  sodium.  Potassium 
exists  principally  in  the  silicates,  especially  feld.sjiar  and  mica. 
Upon  the  decay  of  these  minerals  it  is  carried  into  the  soil  aiul 
thence  into  the  plants,  to  Avhich  potassium  compounds  ai'e  imlis- 
pensable.  Potassium  salts  arc  also  found  in  sea-water.  The 
largest  source  of  them,  however.  Is  the  Stassfurt  “ Ahraum 
salts  ” (§  44),  mainly  double-salts  of  potassium  and  magnesium, 
such  as  carnallitc,  MgCP-KCl -61120,  kainitc,  i\rgS04-KCl -31120, 
etc.  The  large  amounts  of  potassium  in  the  feldspars  makes  its 
recovery  from  them  a very  enticing  proldcm. 

The  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Davy  by  the  electrolysis  of 
molten  caustic  potash.  One  of  the  commercial  methods  is  to 
ignite  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  ]>owdered  charcoal 
(preferably  charred  acid  potassium  tartrate).  The  extraction  of 
the  metal  is  thus  analogous  to  that  of  sodium;  in  the  ])reparation 
of  potassium,  however,  potassium  cavhonpL  (’(-.(fBC),-,,  may  be 
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formed  under  certain  cii’cumstances,  a substance  which  acquires 
explosive  properties  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Potassium  has  a silvery-white  metallic  lustre  and  is  almost  as 
soft  as  wax  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sp.  g.  =0.875  at  13°.  It 
nielts  at  62.5°  and  boils  at  about  720°,  forming  a green  vapor.  The 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  metal  immediately  becomes  dull  in  the 
air;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  with  an  intense  ^■iolet  light. 
Water  b decomposed  by  it  with  great  \'igor,  the  heat  evolved 
being  sufficient  to  ignite  the  escaping  hydrogen  and  drive  the 
piece  of  potassium  around  on  the  water. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Potassium. 

228.  Potassium  oxide,  KoO,  is  formed  by  oxidizing  potas- 
sium b}'  the  method  described  in  § 224.  It  is  a white  substance, 
which  unites  with  water  to  form  the  hydro.xidc'  with  the  evolution 
of  much  heat. 

Potassium  peroxide,  KO2,  is  produced  together  with  the  mon- 
oxide on  burning  potassium  in  the  air.  It  is  dark  yellow.  In  con- 
tact with  water  it  yields  potassium  hydroxide,  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  free  oxygen. 

Potassium  hydroxide,  KOH,  results  from  the  action  of  pota.s- 
sium  on  water  and  is  generally  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
sodium  hydroxide,  viz.,  by  treating  potassium  carbonate  solution 
with  milk  of  lime,  Ca(OH)2.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
saltpetre  with  powdered  copper  (forming  copper  oxide  and  potas- 
sium oxide),  and  adding  water;  the  copper  oxide  can  be  removed 
by  filtration.  The  hydroxide  usually  comes  on  the  market  in 
sticks. 

The  commercial  product  (“  caustic  potash  ”)  is  obtained  chiefly 
by  the  first  method  and  usually  contains  a little  sulphate,  chloride, 
etc.,  besides  the  carbonate  which  is  gradually  formed  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide.  It  can  be  purified  by  treating  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  hydroxide;  after  filtering, 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  in  a silver  dish.  Caustic  soda 
is  also  purified  in  this  way. 

Potassium  hydroxide  is  one  of  the  strongest  bases.  In  the  solid 
state  it  greedily  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and 
finally  deliquesces  to  a concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
while  sodium  hydroxide  under  these  conditions  turns  to  a solid 
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white  mass  of  soda.  For  this  reason  caustic  potash  is  a much  more 
suitable  absorptive  agent  for  carbon  dioxide  in  analyses  than  caustic 
soda,  for  the  use  of  the  latter  might  easily  cause  a stopping  up  of 
the  apparatus. 

Caustic  potash  is  used  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  soft 
soaps. 

Potassium  Salts. 

229.  Potassium  chloride,  KCl,  occurs  at  Stassfurt  in  the  min- 
eral fiijlvite.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  melts  at  730°.  It  Ls  easily 
volatilized  at  elevated  temperatures.  100  j>arts  H20  dissolve  25.5 
I)arts  KCl  at  0°,  57  parts  at  100°.  Like  its  sodium  analogue, 
potassium  chloride  is  precipitated  from  its  saturated  solution  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  unites  with  many  salts  to  form  doul)le  salts. 

Potassium  bromide,  KHr,  is  im])ortant  therapeutically.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  bromine  with  a potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
the  bromide  and  In’omate  being  formed;  the  bromate  is  reduced 
by  heating  the  salt}"  ])roduct  with  powdered  charcoal.  Potassium 
bromide  crystallizes  in  culjes  and  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

Potassium  iodide,  KI,  also  of  medicinal  value,  can  be  jirepared 
like  the  bromide  and  also  in  the  following  manner;  Iodine  and 
iron  filings  are  mixed  together  under  water,  whereu])on  a solu- 
tion of  the  compound  Fealy  is  formed;  on  treating  this  with  a 
potash  solution  the  oxide  Fe304  is  precipitated,  carbon  dioxide 
escapes  and  potassium  iodide  is  left  in  solution;  the  salt  is  then 
obtained  by  filtration  and  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes 
and  is  very  solu1)le  in  water:  1 part  II2O  clissolves  1.27S  ])arts 
KI  at  0°.  On  ex])osure  to  light  or  the  air  the  crystals  gradually 
turn  yellow  because  of  the  separation  of  iodine. 

It  was  remarked  in  § 46  that  iodine,  tliough  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  dissolves  to  a much  greater  extent  when  the 
water  contains  })otassium  iodide.  This  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  I3'  ions  in  the  latter  case.  That  the  iodine  has  entered  into 
combination  may  l)e  concluded  in  the  first  place  from  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  iodine  to  an  acpieous  solution  of  jiotassium 
iodide  does  not  cause  a further  depression  of  the  freezing-j)oint ; 
the  number  of  molecules  is  thu;^  unchanged,  or,  in  other  words, 
iodine  has  combined  with  jiotassium  iodide:  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  fact  that  carbon  disulphide  takes  up  nearly  all  the  iodine 
from  an  a([ueous  solution  of  the  latter  when  it  is  shaken  with  the 
solution,  but  only  a small  pr(^]'oi'tion  when  the  same  oj)eration  is 
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performed  with  a solution  of  iodine  in  a dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  iodide.  The  distribution  ratio  for  iodine  between  water 
and  carbon  disulphide  is  1:410.  If,  thei'efore.  we  divide  the  con- 
centration of  the  iodine  in  carbon  disulphide  by  410  we  obtain  the 
concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  the  potassium  iodide  solution. 
Subtracting  this  from  the  total  concentration  of  the  iodine  in 
this  solution,  we  have  the  amount  of  combined  iodine.  It  is  found 
that  IKI,  or,  rather,ll',  has  taken  up  llo.  I3'  iotis  are  thus  formed 
in  the  solution. 

Nevertheless,  a solution  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  in 
water  behaves  in  many  cases  as  if  all  the  iodine  were  present  in 
the  free  state,  e.g.  when  it  is  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 
This  must  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  liquid  we 
have  the  equilibrium: 

If  the  free  iodine  is  removed,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed;  a 
new  portion  of  I3'  must  therefore  split  up,  and  so  on  till  it  is  entirely 
consumed. 

Potassium  fluoride,  KF,  possesses  a peculiar  projjerty,  which  is 
lacking  with  the  other  halogen  compounds  of  potassium:  it  com- 
bines with  hydrofluoric  acid  eagerly,  forming  the  double  halide 
KF-HF. 

Potassium  cyanide,  KCN  (often  also  written  KCy),  is  manufac- 
tured on  a large  scale  by  fusing  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  with 
potash : 


K4Fe(CN)6 + K2CO3  = oCNK + KCNO  -f  CO2  + Fe. 

The  cyanate  of  potassium  KCNO  is  reduced  by  the  iron  to  potassium 
cyanide  also.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a stronglv 
alkaline  solution.  On  account  of  its  great  tendency  to  form  double- 
salts, it  is  employed  in  electro-metallurgy.  It  is  also  used  in 
extracting  gold  from  its  ores  (§  248). 

Potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3,  can  be  obtained  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  a h o t solution  of  caustic  potash  (§  06).  It  is  now  pre- 
pared almost  exclusively  by  the  electrolysis  of  a hot  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.  If  in  the  Griesheim  process  (§  224)  for  the 
manufacture  of  caustic  alkali  the  electrolysis  is  continued  after 
a certain  amount  of  hydroxide  lias  formed,  the  oxygen  liberated 
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at  the  anode  oxidizes  the  sodium  chloride  to  chlorate,  XaClOs. 
riie  latter  is  converted  into  the  potassium  chlorate  by  trcaitment 
with  potassium  chloride.  Tlu'  advanta<>('  of  this  method  is  that 
sodium  chlorate  is  much  more*  soluble  tind  does  not  retard  the 
('lectrolytic  ])rocess  by  separating  from  the  solution,  as  does 
potassium  chlorate. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  a well-crystallized  salt,  which  is  used  for 
the  prei^aration  of  oxygen  (§  9);  furthermore,  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches  and  fireworks,  and  also  medicinally  as  a 
remedy  for  sore  throat.  On  being  heated  it  gi\-es  up  oxygen, 
part  of  the  salt  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  potassium 
perchlorate,  KCIO4. 

The  last-named  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  crude  Chili  saltpetre,  rendering  the  latter  unfit  for  use  in 
fertilizing  various  cultivated  plants. 

Potassium  sulphate,  K2SO4,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  potassium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful, 
lustrous  rhombic  prisms  and  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  cold 
water  (1  part  in  10  parts  H2O  at  room  temjjerature).  It  is  used 
principally  for  the  preparation  of  potash  according  to  the  Le 
Bl.\nc  method.  Acid  potassium  sulphate,  KHSO4,  is  very  soluble 
in  water;  it  melts  at  200°,  losing  water  and  going  over  into  potas- 
sium pyrosulphate,  K2S2O7.  The  latter  breaks  up  into  jDotassium 
sulphate  and  sulphur  trioxide  on  heating. 

Potassium  nitrate,  KNO3,  is  widely  distributed  in  nature, — 
although  usually  found  only  in  small  amounts, — for  it  is  formed 
wherever  nitrogeneous  organic  bodies  decay  in  contact  with  potas- 
sium compounds.  This  is  the  basis  of  an  artificial  method  of 
preparing  saltpetre,  which  method  was  formerly  much  used. 

Another  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the  double  decom- 
position of  Chili  saltpetre  with  potassium  chloride,  which  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  at  Stassfurt: 

KCl  + NaNOg  = KNO3  + NaCl. 

For  this  purpose  hot-saturated  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are  brought 
together.  As  sodium  chloride  is  much  less  soluble  than  saltjxAre 
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at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  Ls  the  first  to  crystallize 
out  on  evaporation,  but  when  the  solution  Ls  cooled  the  saltpetre 
comes  out  first,  for  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  sodium  chloride 
in  cold  water. 

Potash  saltpetre  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  prisms,  either  rhom- 
bohedral  or  rhombic  according  to  the  temperature.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  melting-point  the  former  is  the  stable  ^•ariety^ 
at  ordinary  temperatures  the  latter.  The  location  of  the  transi- 
tion point  of  the  two  forms  has  not  yet  been  determined.  100 
parts  H2O  dissolve  13.3  parts  KNO3  0°,  247  at  100°.  It  melts 
at  338°;  farther  heating  breaks  it  up  into  potassium  nitrite  and 
oxygen.  It  has  a cooling  taste. 

230.  Potash  saltpetre  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  This  is  a mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal 
and  potash  saltpetre,  the  proportions  varying  in  different  countries, 
but  being  in  most  cases  75%  KNO3,  10%  S and  15%  charcoal. 

231.  Potassium  phosphates. — The  three  potassium  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  known.  They  arc  ^’ery  soluble  in  water. 

Potassium  carbonate,  K2CO3,  potash. — This  salt  was  formerly 
obtained  solely  from  wood-ashes,  these  being  soaked  in  water  and 
the  strained  liquor  evaporated.  At  present  it  is  manufactured 
extensively  from  potassium  chloride  after  the  Le  Bl.\nc  process. 
Another  source  of  potash  is  the  molasses  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories, that  contains  the  potassium  salts  in  which  the  sugar-beet  is 
rich. 


At  the  Xeustassfurt  salt  mine  it  is  made  from  potassium  chloride 
by  a patented  process  as  follows:  Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOg-SHjO, 
is  suspended  in  a solution  of  potassium  chloride,  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  led  in,  whei’eupon  the  following  reaction  takes  place: 

SMgCOj  • 3H2O  + 2KC1  + CO2  =MgCl,  + 2MgC03  • KHCO3  ■ H,0. 

The  pota.ssium  magnesium  carbonate  separates  out  and  is  broken  up 
by  heating  to  a temperature  not  exceeding  80°  into  magnesium  car- 
bonate and  potash.  The  former  salt  is  again  obtained  with  three  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization,  which  form  is  the  only  one  suited  for 
the  above  reaction. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  a white  powder,  which  deliquesces 
in  the  air  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  (1.12  parts  K2CO3  in  1 part 
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H2<J  at  20°);  the  solution  has  a strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  salt 
melts  at  838°.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  soft  soaps  and  hard 
gla.ss  (potash-glass). 

Potassium  silicate,  potassium  water-glass,  is  formed  when  sand 
is  fused  with  ]')otasli.  Different  salts  of  this  sort  are  descrilied. 
d'hey  dissolve  in  water,  forming  a thick,  mucilaginous  mass  wliich 
on  drying  turns  to  a vitreous,  and  finally  opacjiie,  ]woduct. 
Potassium  water-glass  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  sodium 
water-glass. 


Sulphides  of  Potassium. 

Potassium  monosulphide,  K2S,  is  prepared  by  reducing 
potassium  sulphate  with  charcoal.  It  dissolves  in  water  very 
readily  and  crystallizes  out  with  five  molecules  of  water. 
It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  going  over  into  the  thio- 
sulphate and  hydroxide: 


2K2S  + H2O  + 2O2  = K2S2O3  -h  2KOH. 


Acids  react  with  it,  liberating  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Potassium  hydrosulphide,  KSII,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a 
caustic  potash  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide: 

KOH  -f  II2S  = KSH  + H2O. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  reacting  alkaline;  on 
evaporation  in  vacuo  the  solution  dc}:)osits  crystals  of  the  com- 
])Osition  2KSH-fH20.  With  potassium  hydroxide  it  forms  the 
monosulphide : 

KSH -f  KOH  =K2S-fH20. 

Potassium  polysulphides. — When  a solution  of  potassium  mono- 
sulphide is  boiled  with  sulphur,  we  obtain  the  compounds  K2S3, 
K2S4,  K2S5.  A mixture  of  these  substances  is  also  obtained  l,)y 
fusing  potash  with  sul})lmr;  besides  these  it  contains  the  sulphate 
and  the  thiosul])hatc  and  is  called  hepar  sidphuris  (“  liver  of  sul- 
jduir  ”)  because  of  its  liver-brown  color.  'Fhese  jwlysulphides  arc 
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decomposed  by  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
the  separation  of  sulphur; 

KsS.^  + 2HC1  = 2KC1  d-  HoS  + (x  - 1)S. 


Rubidium  and  Caesium. 

232.  These  elements  are  witlel}'  distributed,  but  always  occur  in 
extremely  small  amounts.  The  silicate  lepidolite,  or  lithia  mica,  fre- 
cpiently  contains  a little  rubidium.  The  exceedingly  rare  mineral  pullux 
from  the  isle  of  Elba  is  a silicate  of  aluminium  and  caisium,  and  contains 
about  30%  caesium  oxide.  In  general  these  elements  are  found  whero- 
ever  })otassium  salts  are  met  with:  in  minei’al  springs,  in  the  Stassfurt 
salts  {carnnllitc  contains  rubidium),  etc.  They  were  discovered  by 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  in  1800  with  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis 
(§  264)  and  obtained  their  names  from  the  most  important  lines  in 
their  spectra  {rub ulus  = dark  red;  C(csiw5  = sky-blue.)  The  spectrum 
lines  were  used  as  a test  in  the  separation  of  these  elements  from  the 
others;  after  trying  a possible  method  of  separation  the  two  savants 
would  see  which  portion  showed  the  lines  of  these  elements  the  brightest; 
this  portion  was  then  examined  further. 

In  order  to  separate  them  from  the  large  amount  of  potassium  salts 
with  which  they  generally  occur,  they  are  converted  into  chlorides 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  Avhereupon  the  drj'^  residue  is  extracted 
with  strong  alcohol.  Almost  all  the  sodium  chloride  and  potassiiim 
chloride  remains  behind,  w’hile  the  chlorides  of  rubidium  and  ccpsinm 
dissolve.  Platinum  chloride  is  then  added  to  precipitate  KoPtCb, 
Rb2PtClg,  and  CsjPtCb;  the  solubility  of  these  double  salts  in  w'ater 
is  (juite  different  (at  10°  100  ])arts  HjO  dissolve  0.9  parts  K,-salt,  0.1.54 
Rbj-salt,  and  0.05  Csj-salt),  so  that  they  can  be  very  well  separated 
by  fractional  extraction  with  boiling  water.  The  rubidium  iron  “alum” 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  purification  of  rubidium  salts,  and 
especially  for  their  separation  from  pota.ssium  salts,  since  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  hot,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  w^ater,  and  moreover 
crystallizes  beautifully;  j)otassium  iron  alum,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  soluble  even  in  cold  water. 

The  metals  rubidium  and  cccsium  are  best  obtained  by  heating  their 
hydroxides  with  calcium  filings  in  a vacuum.  The  metals  then  distil 
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off.  K u b i d i u m has  a silver}-  lustre,  melts  at  3S.5,  and  has  a specific 
g;ravity  of  1.522  at  15°.  The  metal  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  the  air  or 
in  oxygen,  forming  dark  brown  crystals  of  the  peroxide,  Rl)02.  On 
being  heated  in  current  of  hydrogen  it  yields  the  hydroxide  and  free 
oxygen : 

2Kb()2+2H2  = 2RbOH  +H2O+O. 

Rubidium  oxide,  when  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  NajO,  is  obtained 
as  transparent,  pale  yellow  crystals  winch  turn  golden  yellow  on  heating 
but  lose  this  color  again  on  cooling. 

The  hydro.xide  is  a very  strong  ba.se;  its  salts  show  much  similarity 
to  the  analogous  |)otassium  compounds;  they  are  in  several  instances 
less  soluble,  e.g.,  Rb-alum,  Rb-])erchlorate  (§  00),  etc. 

C le  s i u m is  a silvery-white  metal;  sj).  g.  1.85;  m.-pt.  20.5°;  b.-pt. 
070°.  It  .soon  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  oxide,  CsjO, 
obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  alkali  oxides,  is  crystallized  and 
is  orange-colored  at  room  temperature  but  almost  black  at  250°. 
The  salts  of  ciesium  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  rubidium;  some  of  them 
are  even  less  soluble,  and  are  therefore  u.sed  for  the  ]>rei)aration  ot 
pure  ca'sium  compounds.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  i)latinum 
(.louble-salt  already  mentioned  and  the  caesium  alum  and  the  acid 
tartrate. 

Rubidium  bromide  and  iodide,  and  even  more  so  the  corre^sponding 
compounds  of  caesium,  have  the  property  of  combining  with  two  atoms 
of  bromine  and  iodine,  forming  yellow  or  brown  crystalline  compounds, 
e.g.  Cslg)  these  metals  can  thus  be  tri valent. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  ALKALI  METALS. 


233.  d'hc  gradual  change  of  the  physical  properties  of  these 
metals  with  increasing  atomic  weight  is  made  i)lain  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Li 

Na 

K 

Kb 

Cs 

Atomic  weight 

Sjiecific  gravity 

Melting-point 

Boiling-point 

.Vtomic  volume 

7.00 

0.59 

180.0° 

<1400° 

11.8 

23.00 

0.97 

97.0° 

877° 

23.7 

39  10 
0 . 805 
02  5° 
757° 
45.3 

85 . 45 
1 . 52 
38.5° 
090°  _ 
50 . 7 

132.81 
1 . 85 
20°-27° 
070° 
71.9 
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The  specific  gravity  increases  with  the  atomic  weight,  as  does 
also  the  atomic  volume;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a fall  in  the 
melting-  and  boiling-points. 

From  a chemical  standpoint  we  notice,  in  the  first  j3lace,  the 
same  general  type  in  the  compounds,  showing  that  all  these  ele- 
ments are  univalent.  The  hydroxides  all  have  the  formula  ROII, 
the  halogen  com})ounds  RX,  etc.  The  salts  of  them  all,  even 
the  carbonates  and  i)hosphates,  are  soluble  in  water  (although  in 
different  degrees),  the  carbonates  with  basic  reaction.  The  metals 
all  oxidize  very  readily  in  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  metals 
l)otassium,  rubidium  and  ciesium,  which  are  very  similar  to  each 
other,  differ  from  sodium  and  lithium  in  many  respects.  The  last- 
named  metal,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  disj)lays  analogy 
with  magnesium  in  several  important  points,  thus  diffei'ing  from 
the  metals  of  its  own  group.  A slight  di\’ergencc  in  the  beha\’ior 
of  the  first  members  of  a group  from  that  of  the  I’cst  is  found  to 
characterize  almost  all  of  the  groiq^s.  We  may  recall  carbon,  for 
instance,  the  first  member  of  the  fourth  group,  which  differs  dis- 
tinctly from  silicon  and  the  rest  in  the  ability  of  its  atoms  to  unite 
Avith  each  other;  also  fluorine  Avith  its  soluble  silver  compound. 
Still  other  examples  of  this  sort  will  be  met  Avith  later. 

Sodium  differs  from  the  sub-group,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  in  the  solubility 
of  its  salts.  The  sodium  salts  are  almost  all  readily  soluble  in 
Avater;  this  is  true  even  of  the  platinum  double-salt,  Xa2rt(']6.  the 
acid  sodium  tartrate  and  others.  Soda  crystals  effloresce,  Avhile 
potash  deliquesces  in  the  air.  The  spectra  of  sodium,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  other  alkali  metals,  on  the  other,  are  entirely  dis- 
similar. 


Ammonium  Salts. 

234.  In  the  description  of  ammonia  (§  112)  it  Avas  already 
observed  that  it  combines  Avith  acids  directly,  forming  salts  Avhich 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  potassium,  and  in  AA'hich  the  group, 
NH4,  the  ammonium  group,  is  assumed  to  exist.  In  connection 
Avith  the  alkali  group  a description  of  a feAv  ammonium  salts  may 
find  a place. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  must,  because  of  its  electrical 
conductivity  and  its  alkaline  reaction,  contain  NH4  and  OH'  ions 
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and  hence  also  undissociated  molecules  of  ammonium  hydroxide, 
NH4OH.  While  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  KOII,  NaOH,  etc., 
conduct  the  electric  current  very  well,  this  is  not  the  case  with  an 
ammonia  solution;  it  is  a poor  conductor.  A 0.1  normal  solution 
contains  only  5%  of  ionized  XII4OH  molecules,  while  a solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  of  the  same  concentration  is  91% 
ionized. 

An  acpieous  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  presumed  to  contain: 
(1)  tree  ammonia,  NIT3;  (2)  hydrates  of  ammonia,  XITs-n  acp;  (3) 
ammonium  hydroxide,  X^H40H;  (4)  the  ions  X'll^  and  OH'.  The 
existence  of  these  hydrates  in  addition  to  free  ammonia  reveals 
itself  in  the  behavior  of  ammonia  solutions  on  being  shaken  with 
chloroform.  According  to  Herthelot’s  law  (Org.  C'hem.,  § 25) 
the  disti-ibution  ratio  of  the  ammonia  between  the  two  solvents 
should  be  constant.  Hut  this  is  not  the  case,  d'hereforc,  just 
as  the  deviations  from  Henry’s  law  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a 
dissolved  gas  exists  in  a special  condition,  so  we  can  aj^ply  a simi- 
lar explanation  to  the.  exceptions  to  the  Bertiielot  law;  for 
Henry’s  law  Is  really  the  expression  of  the  distribution  ratio  of 
a gas  between  a liquid  and  a vacuum,  while  the  other  law  has  to 
deal  with  the  distribution  ratio  between  two  liquids. 

Since  in  the  case  of  ammonia  this  deviation  is  observed  onl}^ 
when  one  of  the  two  liquids  is  water,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  water.  The 
reason  for  assuming  the  existence  of  hydrates  instead  of  ammo- 
nium hydroxide,  XH4OH,  is  a double  one.  We  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  analogy  between  the  beha^’ior  of  ammonia  and 
amines  and,  on  the  other,  the  entirely  abnormal  behavior  of  the 
organic  quaternary  ammonium  bases.  For,  while  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  primar}',  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  are  weak 
electrolytes,  as  is  the  case  with  ammonia,  the  solution  of  a quater- 
nary base,  on  the  contrary,  conducts  electricity  as  well  as  a solu- 
tion of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide.  We  may  thus  conclude 
that  if  ammonium  hydroxide,  X^IHOH,  could  reach  the  same 
concentration  in  solution  as  a quaternary  base  it  would  display 
just  as  great  a conductivity  as  the  latter.  Unlike  the  quaternarv 
base,  however,  it  breaks  up  lU’incipally  into  ammonia,  XII3,  and 
water,  for  the  quaternary  base  cannot  be  thus  decomposed. 

That  an  aqueous  ammonia  solution  really  contains  at  least 
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an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  hydroxide  is  evidenced  the 
existence  of  its  ions.  These  necessitate  the  establishment  of  the 
equilibrium 

NH40H^NH1  + 0H', 

however  far  the  point  of  equilibrium  may  be  displaced  toward 
the  right. 

The  great  tendency  of  ammonium  hydroxide  to  break  up  into 
ammonia  and  water  is  the  reason  for  the  very  feeble  Ijasic  reac- 
tion of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  for  undoubtedly  ammo- 
nium hydroxide,  so  far  as  it  is  formed,  is  extensivel}^  ionized,  like 
the  strong  bases.  This  view  is  supported  by  various  observa- 
tions, among  them  the  neutral  reaction  of  the  ammonium  salts 
of  strong  acids,  such  as  the  chloride  and  the  nitrate,  and  also 
the' alkaline  reaction  of  the  carbonate  and  the  cyanide,  in  har- 
mony with  the  similar  alkaline  reaction  of  the  corresponding  salts 
of  the  alkali  metals. 

Ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI,  sal  ammoniac,  is  obtained  from 
the  ammonia  liquor  of  the  gas  factories  (§  112).  The  ammonia 
Is  expelled  by  warming  and  absorbed  in  hydrochloric  acid;  this 
solution  is  evaporated  and  the  solid  residue  sublimed,  whereby 
the  salt  is  obtained  in  compact  fibrous  masses.  It  dissolves  in 
2.7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  1 part  of  boiling,  water  and  crystallizes 
out  of  the  solution  in  small,  usually  feather-like  groups  of  octa- 
Uedrons  or  cubes.  It  has  a sharp  saline  taste. 

Ammonium  chloride  vaporizes  easily,  dissociating  into  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the  vapor  density,  which  at 
350°  is  only  half  as  great  as  calculated. 

This  dissociation  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner : 
Introduce  into  a tube  sealed  at  one  end  a little  ammonium  chloride  and, 
not  far  from  this,  a piece  of  blue  litmus  paper.  In  front  of  the  latter  is 
pushed  a plug  of  asbestos  wool  and  finally  a piece  of  red  litmus  paper. 
The  chloride  is  then  heated.  Since  hydrochloric  acid  has  a smaller 
diffusion  velocity  than  ammonia  the  latter  passes  through  the  wad 
first  and  colors  the  red  paper  blue;  as  a result  an  excess  of  h}'drochloric 
acid  is  left  at  the  other  end  and  it  reddens  the  blue  paper  placed  there. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Baker,  that  perfectly  dry 
ammonium  chloride  (having  stood  for  a long  time  in  a desiccator 
over  resublimed  phosphorus  pentoxide)  has  the  normal  vapor 
density.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  investigator  found  that 
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similarly  dried  ammonia  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  do  not 
unite  to  form  ammonium  chloride  (§  38).  Traces  of  water  thus 
produce  a marked  catal}i;ical  acceleration,  both  of  the  formation 
and  of  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  chloride.  AVe  have  heie 
an  illustration  of  the  general  rule  that  when  one  ])art  of  the 
system  in  a reversible  reaction  is  accelerated  by  a catalyzer  the 
other  must  be  likewise  affected.  The  proof  of  this  rule  lies  in 
the  impossibility  of  the  contrary  being  true,  since  that  would 
necessitate  a change  in  the  equilibrium  (see  § 49). 

In  many  other  cases  it  is  also  observed  that  traces  of  water  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  velocity  of  chemical  reactions.  The  follow- 
ing exam{)les  may  be  cited:  fl)  Phosphorus,  that  ordinarily  takes  fire 

in  moist  air  at  a little  above  room  teni})erature,  can  be  heated  in  oxygen 
to  ir)0°  without  ignition,  provided  the  oxygen  has  been  carefully  dried  by 
])hosphorus  pentoxide.  (2)  Carbon  monoxide  burns  in  moist  oxygen  much 
more  easily  than  in  dry  oxygen.  (3)  Very  carefvilly  dried  detonating- 
gas  can  be  heated  in  a tube  to  red-heat  without  exj)loding. 

Ammonium  sulphate,  (NH4)2S04,  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic 
})risms  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  On  boiling  the  aque- 
ous solution  some  ammonia  escapes,  acid  sulphate  being  formed. 

Its  solution  in  30%  hydrogen  peroxide  yields  on  evaporation  crj^stals 
of  the  composition  (NHJjSO,- 11202-  When  these  are  heated  under  re- 
duced pressure  a high  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide  distils  off. 

Ammonium  nitrate,  NH4NO3,  deliquesces  in  the  air;  when 
heated  it  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide  (§  119).  This 
salt  is  known  in  three  crystallized  modifications,  the  transition 
points  (§  70)  of  which  have  been  determined. 

Ammonium  phosphates. — ^The  tertiary  salt,  (XH4)3l’()4,  is 
deposited  in  crystalline  form  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  dried,  however,  for 
it  then  loses  ammonia  and  goes  over  into  the  secomlary  jdiosphate, 
(NH4)2HPC)4.  On  boiling  the  solution  the  salt  again  yields  ammo- 
nia and  is  transformed  into  the  i)rimary  phosphate. 

The  best  known  of  these  salts  is  the  sodium  ammonium  phos- 
phate, NaNH4HP04-4H20,  microcosmic  salt.  It  forms  large 
transparent  crystals.  On  being  heated  it  melts,  loses  water  and 
ammonia,  and  passes  over  into  a vitreous  substance,  sodium  meta- 
plios))hate,  NaP03. 

Ammonium  carbonate  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  such  as  hair,  nails, 
leather,  etc.,  hence  the  name  “ salt  of  hartshorn,”  which  still 
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clings  to  it.  At  present,  however,  it  is  made  by  dry  distilling  a 
mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate. 
The  product  is  a mixture  (molecule  for  molecule)  of  acid  salt, 
NH4HCO3,  and  ammonium  carbamate,  NH2-C02-NH4  (this 
latter  being  the  neutral  salt  minus  IH2O).  From  its  composition, 
(NH3)3(C02)2’H20,  it  takes  the  name  ammonium  sesquicarhonatc , 
On  |)assing  ammonia  gas  into  a concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  it 
the  neutral  salt,  (NH4)2C03,  separates  out  as  a crystalline  powder; 
it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia  and  passes  slowly  over  into  the  acid 
salt,  NH4HCO3,  a white  odorless  j)Owder,  which  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water.  This  acid  salt  Ls  also  formed  directly  from  the  sesqui- 
carbonate,  as  the  latter  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  in 
the  air  (hence  the  odor  of  ammonia)  and  goes  over  into  the  first- 
named  salt. 

Ammonium  sulphide  is  extensively  used  in  analysis  (§  73).  A 
solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  (or  sulphydrate),  NH48H, 
is  obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  ammonia  with  hydrogen  sulphide; 
it  is  a colorless  liquid,  which  soon  turns  yellow  because  of  the  for- 
mation of  ammonium  polysulphides.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  oxidizes 
])art  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  thus  sets  free  sulphur,  which 
combines  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide  to  form  polysulpliides. 
These  i)olysulphides  are  also  obtained  by  dissoh’ing  sulphur  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide. 

On  mixing  2 vols.  XH3  gas  and  1 vol.  H2S  gas  at  — 18°  a white  crystal- 
line mass  is  obtained,  which  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  into 
NH,SH  and  NH3.  The  compound  XH^SH  separates  out  crystalline 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  alcoholic  ammonia.  As  low  a.s 
45°  it  is  completely  dissociated  into  equal  volumes  of  XH3  and  H,S. 

SALT  SOLUTIONS. 

235.  Every  solid  substance  is  soluble  in  every  liquid;  however, 
the  proportion  which  dissolves  can  vary  all  the  way  from  zero  to 
infinity.  If  only  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  solid  goes  into 
solution,  we  say  ordinarily  that  the  substance  is  “ insoluble  ” in  the 
liquid;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  if  our  means  of  inves- 
tigation were  sufficiently  improved  and  large  enough  quantities  of 
ii([Liid  were  taken,  the  solubility  would  be  perceptible.  This  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  many  cases  of  so-called  insoluble 
substances  (§  210).  Even  when  we  confine  our  attention  to 
aqueous  solutions  of  salts  (including  acids  and  bases)  we  find  the 
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Slime  infinite  difference  in  solubility  that  is  ol)served  between  sub- 
stances in  general.  Sulistances  such  as  sand,  barium  sulphate 
(j^  202),  silver  iodide,  etc.,  are  ‘‘insoluble  others,  like  sulphuric 
acid,  arc  able  to  dissolve  in  any  given  amount  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  solubility  of  salts  the  following  practical  rules  are 
worth  remembering:  Potassium,  sodium  and  ammonium 
s a 1 t s are  soluble. — Normal  nitrates,  chlorates  and  a c e - 
t a t e s are  soluble. — Normal  chlorides  are  soluble  (except  AgCl, 
llgjt'l.,  and  PbCb). — Normal  sulphates  are  soluble  (except  those 
of  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  and  Pb). — Hydroxides  are  insoluble  (except  those 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths). — Normal  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, and  sulphides  are  insoluble  (except  those  of  the  alka- 
lies).— Basic  salts  are  insoluble. — Acid  salts  are  soluble  if 
the  acid  itself  is  soluble. 

The  solubility,  i.c.  the  maximum  relative  amount  of  salt  that 
can  go  into  solution,  is  a function  of  the  temperature  and  the 
jircssure.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  solubility  increases 
with  the  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is  plotted  on  the  axis 
of  abscissas  and  the  amount  of  salt  which  dissolves  in  one  hundred 
jiarts  of  water  is  plotted  on  the  ordinate  axis,  a solubility  curve 
is  obtained  (Fig.  52)  which  shows  at  a glance  the  variation  of  the 
solubility  with  the  temperature. 

For  some  salts,  e.g.  potassium  nitrate,  the  solubility  increases 
very  rapidly  with  the  temperature;  for  sodium  chloride  it  remains 
practically  constant.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  those  of  calcium 
hydroxide  and  calcium  sulphate  (ivithin  certain  limits  of  tempera- 
ture) the  solubility  decreases  with  rising  temperature.  These 
phenomena  are  connected,  as  has  already  been  explained,  with 
the  heat  of  solutioii,  i.e.  with  the  caloric  effect  which  accomjianies 
the  process  of  solution,  and  in  the  manner  expressed  In"  a'an’t 
Hoff’s  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium  (§  103).  In  fact  saltpetre, 
for  instance,  whose  solubility  increases  very  rapidlv  with  the 
temperature  (see  Fig.  52)  dissolves  in  water  with  a considerable 
absorption  of  heat. 

236.  The  term  heat  of  solution  has  various  meanings.  We  are  obliged 
to  distinguish  between  (1)  the  caloric  effect  of  dissolving  a salt  in  a very 
large  amount  of  water;  (2)  the  caloric  effect  of  dissolving  a salt  in  an 
almost  saturated  solution;  and  (3)  the  total  heat  of  solution,  i.e.  the 
whole  caloric  effect  of  dissolving  a salt  in  water  until  the  solution  is 
.saturated.  As  a rule  these  three  magnitudes  will  have  dissimilar 
values,  indeed  their  algebraic  signs  may  be  ojiposite.  Tliis  is  the  case, 
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for  instance,  with  the  compound  CuCIa -21120;  1 g.-mol.  di.ssolved  jn 
198  g.-mols.  II2O  at  11°  gives  a caloric  effect  of  +3.71  Cal.;  19.50 
g.-mols.  in  the  same  amount  of  water,  —3.129  Cal. 

The  heat  of  solution  to  which  v.vn’t  Hoff’s  principle  applies  is 
that  of  the  salt  in  its  saturated  solution.  We  have  here  the  system: 


salt  + saturated  solution;  when  the  temperature  changes,  the  equi- 
librium is  displaced,  i.e.  salt  either  goes  into  solution  or  crystallizes  out, 
the  latter  action  producing  just  as  large  a thermal  effect  numerically 
as  dissolving  in  the  saturated  solution,  but  with  the  opposite  sign.  Since 
this  was  not  taken  into  consideration  when  the  matter  was  first  dis- 
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cussed,  it  was  believed  that  there  were  exceptions  to  the  principle,  but 
closer  investigation  has  jjroved  the  contrary. 

In  some  cases  the  solubility  of  a salt  at  first  increases  gradually 
with  rising  temperature  and  then  steadily  decreases,  so  that  the 
solubility  cur^’e  lias  a maximum  (cf.  Fig.  53).  In  full  agreement 
with  v.vn’t  IIoff’.s  principle  the  heat  of  solution  is  negative  in 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  curve,  zero  at  the  maximum  and 
])()sitive  in  the  descending  ])ortion.  In  the  case  of  g\7)sum, 
CaS04-2H2(),  for  instance,  the  maximum  was  found  to  lie  at 
about  38°  and  at  that  point  the  heat  of  solution  was  actually 

proved  to  lie  0.00;  at  14°  it  is  —0.36;  above 
35°,  +0.24. 

4 he  effect  of  pressure  on  the  solubility 
is  at  the  most  very  slight,  but  it  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  principle  of  Lf  Chatelier. 
Ammonium  chloride,  for  instance,  dissolves 
with  expansion;  therefore  its  solubOity  lessens 
with  increasing  ]iressure  (1%  for  an  increase 
of  160  atm.).  Copper  sulphate,  which  dissolves  with  contraction, 
has  its  solubility  increased  3.2%  by  an  increase  of  (iO  atm.  pressure. 

237.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  terms  “ solvent  ” and 
“ dissolved  substance  ” (“  solute  ”)  should  be  kej)t  distinct.  How- 
ever, it  has  since  developed  that  there  Is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  components  of  a solution,  and  that  acpieous  solutions 
are  therefore  better  defined  as  “ liquid  comj)lexes,  one  of  whose 
components  is  water,”  than  as  “ water  in  which  substances  are 
dissolved.” 

The  interchangeability  of  the  terms  “ solvent  ” and  “ solute  ” 
Is  evidenced  first  of  all  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  cooling 
of  salt  solutions.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  a nearly  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  chloride  at  a definite  temperature.  AVe  have 
in  it  two  substances  (KCl  and  H2C)  ^ii^d  two  ])hases  (§  71),  hence 
two  degrees  of  freedom.  AA+  will  suppose  that  the  solution  is  then 
cooled;  potassium  chloride  crystallizes  out  forthwith  and,  as  three 
])hases  are  then  present,  the  system  becomes  univariant  AA+  recall 
that  changes  in  the  (piantity  of  any  ])hase  have  no  effect  on  such 
a system;  therefore,  if  more  salt  is  introduced  into  the  system, 
the  concentrations  of  saturated  solution  and  ^•a])or  arc  unaffet  ted. 
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This  is  none  the  less  true  when  water  is  added  or  the  ^'apor 
volume  increased,  so  long  as  the  three  phases  remain. 

On  cooling  still  farther,  more  i)otassium  chloride  is  gradually 
deposited  until  a point  is  reached  below  which  the  entire  liquid 
congeals  to  a mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  This  i)oint  is  known  as  the 
cryohydric,  or  eutectic,  point.  There  are  now  four  phases, — salt, 
ice,  solution  and  vapor; — hence  the  system  has  become  nonvariant. 

The  opinion  was  formerly  held  that  at  this  point  a chemical  com- 
pound between  the  salt  and  water  (a  “cryohydrate  came  into  exist- 
ence. That  it  is  only  a matter  of  mixtures  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
colored  salts  (K^CrO^),  for  instance,  with  a microscope;  moreover  the 
composition  of  these  .so-called  hydrates  may  differ  in  case  the  solidifi- 
cation takes  jilacc  under  a different  j)ressurc. 

If  we  start  with  a dilute  i)otassium  chloride  solution  as  another 
example,  and  cool  it,  we  have  ice  formed  at  a definite  temperature 
and  a univariant  system  established,  ice  being  the  third  phase 
required.  Below  this  point  the  solution  can  he  regarded  as  saturated 
in  respect  to  ice,  just  as  it  could  be  considered  saturated  in 
respect  to  the  salt  in  the  previous  case;  for  an  increase  of  the 
solid  phase  (ice)  does  not  now  cause  a displacement  of  the 
equilibrium  (§  71)  any  more  than  the  addition  of  the  solid  (salt) 
did  in  the  previous  instance.  The  addition  of  potassium  chloride 
causes  part  of  the  ice  to  go  into  solution  (i.e.  melt) ; for  the 
dissolving  of  more  salt  increases  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 
Therefore,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  constant,  ice  must  melt  in 
order  to  restore  the  solution  to  its  previous  concentration.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  analogous  to  the  addition  of  water  to  a satu- 
rated potassium  chloride  solution  in  contact  with  the  solid  salt, 
in  which  case  also  the  solid  phase  goes  into  solution.  If  the  tem- 
perature rises,  more  ice  dissolves;  if  it  falls,  more  crystallizes  out — 
just  as  with  rising  temperature  more  potassium  chloride  goes  into 
solution  and  with  sinking  temperature  more  cr3^stallizes  out.  On 
farther  cooling  more  and  more  ice  will  be  deposited  until,  in  this 
case  also,  the  cryohydric  point  Is  reached,  below  which  the  whole 
system  solidifies  to  a mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  The  analogy  is 
therefore  complete. 

The  cryohydric  point  is,  according  to  this  view,  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  curves,  ^'iz.:  the  solubility  cun^s  of  salt  and 
•of  ice  in  the  salt  solution. 
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Another  argument  against  tlie  assumption  of  any  essential 
difference  between  solvent  and  solute  is  found  in  the  behaA’ior  of 
the  solutions  of  certain  hydrous  salts,  e.g.  CaCl2-GIi20.  A satu- 
rated solution  of  CaCl2  in  water  at  30.2°  has  exactly  the  com- 
position CaCl2 -01420.  At  this  temperature,  therefore,  the  hydrate 
melts  to  a homogeneous  Ikpiid.  If  c i t h e r II  >0  or  CaClo  is 
added,  there  is  a deposition  of  CaCU-GH-yO  on  cooling,  for  the  addi- 
tion of  either  causes  a depression  of  the  point  of  solidification  (freez- 
ing-point) of  CaCl2 -01120.  In  the  first  case  this  hydrate  Is  in 
ec|uilibrium  with  a liciuid  which  contains  more  water  than  the 
hydrate  docs  and  which  is  therefore  called  an  aqueous  solution 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  the  second  it  is  in  equilibilum  with  a 
liquid  which  contains  more  CaCl2  than  CaCl2-0H2O  and  must 
tlicreforc  be  regarded  as  a solution  in  CaCl2. 

On  examining  the  solubility  curves  of  various  salts  (c/.  Fig.  .32) 
it  is  found  that  they  are  in  general  regular;  however,  in  one  of  the 
curves  (sodium  sulphate)  a sudden  change  of  direction  is  noticed. 
This  is  often  observed  with  salts  that  contain  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Taking  sodium  sulphate  as  an  example,  the  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  thus:  It  has  already  been  remarked  (§  22.5)  that  this 
salt  has  a transition  point  at  the  temperature  of  33°,  Na2S04-  IOH2O 
being  transformed  into  Na2S04  and  IOH2O.  Up  to  33°,  therefore, 
we  have  the  hydrous  salt  as  the  solid  phase;  above  this  temperature 
the  anhydrous  salt.  This  change  must  necessarily  involve  a sudden 
l^end  of  the  solubility  curve.  Below  33°  the  curve  represents  the 
solubility  of  Na2S04- IOH2O,  above  33°  that  of  Xa2.S04.  We 
can  therefore  also  regard  the  point  of  inflection  of  the  curve  {at  83°) 
as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  curves  for  Na2SO^  - lOIIoO  and 
Na2S04.  In  sodium  sulphate  the  special  case  appears  where  the  sol- 
ubility of  the  anhydrous  salt  decreases  with  i-ising  tenqierature  and 
hence  the  solubility  curve  falls  as  the  temperature  rises  above  33°. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  the  solubility  of  a substance  which 
has  a transition  point  is  the  same  for  both  modifications  at  this 
point.  This  must  always  be  the  case;  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
same  way  as  in  § 70,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  vapor  pre.ssures 
become  equal  at  the  transition  point.  Indeed  tlie  same  figure  can 
be  employed,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  solubility  of  a 
metastable  modification  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  stable 
modification  at  one  and  the  same  tcnqierature.  Inversely,  more- 
over, wc  have  here  a means  of  determining  the  transition  point. 
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In  general,  as  Ostwald  has  pointed  out,  the  solubility  of  any 
substance  whatever  is  dependent  on  the  condition  in  which  it  exists. 
The  solid  phase  determines  the  equilibrium,  not  only  in  A'irtue  of 
its  chemical  composition  but  also  by  the  particular  modification 
in  which  the  solid  substance  is  present.  Thus,  e.g.,  each  of  the 
^'arious  forms  of  the  same  polymorphous  substance  or  different 
hydrates  of  the  same  salt  has  its  own  solubility,  other  things  being 
equal. 

In  a hydrous  salt  we  may  have  the  case  where  there  are  A arious 
hydrates,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  ti’ansition  points. 
A salt  with  m + n molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  passes  over 
at  a definite  temperature  into  another  with  m molecules,  for  ex- 
ample. The  latter  may,  at  a higher  temperature,  have  a second 
transition  point  (to  anhydrous  .salt).  At  each  of  these  points  the 
solubility  curve  will  show  a bend,  because  the  solid  phase  changes; 
the  curve  will  therefore  assume  some  such  form  as  tluit  of  Fig.  54. 

Let  us  examine  such  a solubility  curve  a little  more  closely. 
At  0°  (A  iu  Fjg.  54)  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  pure  water  and 
ice,  to  start  with,  and  y 
that  small  portions  of 
salt  are  then  gradually 
dissolved.  If  the  ice 

< <0 

phase  is  to  be  preserved,  ^ o 
the  temperature  must  E? 
be  allowed  to  sink,  fora  “■§ 
salt  solution  has  a lower 
freezing-point  than  pure 
water.  We  therefore 
move  along  the  curve  AK.  Soon  a point  K is  reached  when  no 
more  salt  dissolves,  since  all  the  water  has  now  turned  to  ice. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a mixture  of  ice  and  solid  salt,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  cryohydric  point. 

If  we  wish  to  bring  more  salt  into  solution  after  K ls  reached 
the  temperature  must  be  raised,  ddie  ice  phase  then,  of  course, 
disappears  and  in  its  place  we  have  the  salt  with  m + n molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization  as  solid  phase.  If  the  temperature  is 
steadily  raised  and  the  solution  is  kept  constantly  saturated  by 
the  addition  of  this  salt,  we  moA'e  along  the  curve  KB.  At  B, 
however,  we  meet  the  transition  point  from  the  salt  with  m-^ii 
mols.  HoO  to  the  one  with  m mols.  H2O;  hence  the  solulhlity 
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curve  must  again  bend  here  Jind  in  such  a way  that  at  the  point 
B the  solubility  curve  of  the  salt  with  m + n mols.  H2O  is  steeper 
than  that  of  the  salt  with  m mols.,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
the  curves  KB  and  BC  may  be.  This  is  readily  understood  by 
a course  of  reasoning  entirely  analogous  to  that  given  for  the 
transition  of  ice  to  water  or  of  rhombic  to  monoclinic  sulphur 
(§  70).  Finally  at  C we  have  a second  transition  point  from  salt 
with  m mols.  H2(4  to  anhydrous  salt,  so  that  the  solubility  curve 
there  shows  one  more  bend.  W here  the  curve  CD  ends  dei)ends 
on  circumstances.  In  many  cases,  e.g.  that  of  silver  nitrate,  it  ends 
at  the  melting-point  of  the  anhydrous  salt  (concentration  of  the 
solution  = 100%).  In  other  instances  the  anhydrous  salt  can  form 
a second  (fused)  licpiid  layer  under  the  saturated  solution.  Finally, 
mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  case  of  copper  sulphate,  which  at 
a given  temperature  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  in  contact  with 
its  saturated  solution  and  from  that  point  on  shows  a decrease  in 
solubility  with  rising  temperature,  which  finally  ends  in  almost 
total  insolubility. 

If  we  draw  a line  kik2  through  K parallel  to  the  ordinate  axis, 
the  figure  is  divided  by  this  line  and  AKBCD  into  the  following 
regions:  To  the  right  of  the  solubility  curve  is  the  region  of  the 
unsaturated  solutions,  AKk2  Is  that  of  the  superfused,  kiKBCD 
that  of  the  supersaturated,  solutions.  To  the  left  of  kik2  only 
ice  + solid  salt  can  exist  under  ordinary  pressures. 

A solubility  curve,  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  5-1,  can, 
or.  the  other  hand,  be  used  to  detect  the  exFtence  of  compounds 
between  the  salt  and  the  water.  From  the  cryohydric  point 
upward  every  bend  in  the  solubility  curve  shows  that  a salt  with 
a different  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  has  been  formed. 
Each  branch  of  the  curve  thus  represents  a separate  salt,  i.c.  a 
different  solid  phase.  The  composition  of  these  solid  phases  Is 
by  no  means  always  self-evident.  Such  Is,  however,  the  case  when 
the  phase  fuses  without  altering  its  composition,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  when  it  can  exist  in  equilibrium  with  a liquid 
phase  of  the  same  composition.  This  does  not  often  occur  with 
salts  in  aciucous  solution,  but  an  exam))le  of  it  was  seen  above  in 
the  case  of  CaCl2-6Il20.  The  inspection  of  the  solubility  curve 
or  melting-jroint  curve  is  then  especially  valuable  for  the  discovery 
of  compounds.  In  order  to  understand  this  let  us  first  examine 
a ffi'stem  of  two  substances,  A and  B,  which  do  not  combine.  Fig. 
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55,  represents  the  melting-point  curve  that  one  obtains  on  the 
addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  B to  A.  At  first  the  melting- 
point  sinks  until  the  eutectic  point  * E is  reached.  Along  AE  A 
alone  separates  out  of  the  fused  mass  on  freezing.  At  E,  however, 
B also  separates  out.  If  more  of  B is  now  added  the  melting- 
point  rises;  we  obtain  the  curve  EB,  which  terminates  in  the 
melting-point  of  pure  B.  Along  EB  only  B separates  out  of  the 
fused  mass. 


Suppose  we  now  assume  that  A and  B form  a compound  AB 
in  the  molecular  proportions  1:1  (Fig.  56).  On  the  addition  of 
B to  A AB  is  formed  and  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  A.  This  lowers 
its  melting-point.  When  a certain  amount  of  B has  been  added 
this  point  is  lowered  to  Ei.  Here  both  A and  AB  separate  out. 
El  is  the  eutectic  point  for  mixtures  of  A and  AB.  If  more  of 
B is  added  the  melting-point  rises,  just  as  in  the  case  where 
there  is  no  combination  between  the  components.  Only  AB 
now  separates  out  of  the  fused  mass.  The  continued  addition 
of  B,  however,  increases  the  amount  of  the  compound  AB;  at 
M free  A has  disappeared  and  the  mass  consists  wholly  of  pure 
AB,  whose  melting-point  is  M.  At  this  point  the  melting-tem- 
perature reaches  its  maximum,  for  the  addition  of  either  A or  B 
lowers  the  melting-point  of  the  pure  compound.  The  further 

* The  term  "eutectic  point”  is  more  general  than  "crjmhyclric  point,”  the 
latter  term  being  usually  restricted  to  aqueous  solutions.  "Eutectic  mix- 
ture” and  "crjmhydric  mixture”  ('"cryohydrate”)  are  similarly  related. 
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course  of  the  curve  is  readily  seen.  As  more  and  more  B is  added 
to  Ali  the  melting-point  sinks,  AB  alone  separating  out,  until 
the  eutectic  ])oint  PJ2  is  reached,  where  both  Ali  and  B crystallize 
out,  and  thereafter  the  melting-point  again  rises  along  E2B  till 
it  finally  ends  in  the  melting-point  of  the  pure  substance  lb 

If  more  than  one  compound  is  formed  between  A and  B>,  each 
one  will  cause  a maximum  yoinl  in  the  curve,  i.e.,  each  maximum 
will  correspond  to  a compound.  4 he  following  examples  will  serve 
to  make  this  clear: 

1.  The  system  S03-iIl20.  Here  there  are  a number  of  hy- 
drates, which  arc  indicated  by  the  melting-point  curve  (Tig.  o7). 


A mixture  of  62%  S03-i38%  H2O  has  a freezing-point  of  —20°. 
On  the  addition  of  sulphur  trioxide  this  point  rises  till  at  the  com- 
position SOsd  2II2O  =H2S04-H20  it  reaches  its  first  maximum. 
At  this  temperature  (8°)  the  whole  mass  solidifies,  yielding  crystals 
of  the  above  composition.  The  further  addition  of  sulphur  tri- 
oxide has  the  same  effect  on  the  melting-point  of  the  hydrate 
H2S04-II20  as  the  ordinary  addition  of  a foreign  substance  to 
a pure  substance.  At  first  the  melting-jioint  falls;  that  which 
crystallizes  out  is  the  hydrate  H2SO4TI2O.  At  a composition 
of  about  3II2O-I-2SO3  a eutectic  jmint  is  reached  (§  237).  The 
mass  solidifies  at  —35°  to  a mixture  of  H2S04-H20  and  H28O4. 
Continued  addition  of  sulphur  trioxide  causes  a rise  of  the  melting- 
point  till  at  +10°  a second  maximum  is  reached,  where  the  whole 
solidifies  to  a homogeneous  mass,  consisting  of  pure  sulphuric 
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acid,  H2SO4.  Along  this  ascending  branch  of  the  curv^e  H2SO4 
crystallizes  out.  The  melting-point  curve  then  proceeds  to  a 
third  maximum  point,  corresponding  to  the  hydrate  H2SO4  + SO3 
= 1128207  (pyrosulphuric  acid),  and  comes  to  an  end  in  the  melting- 
point  of  the  asbestine  form  of  sulphur  trioxide  at  -f40°. 

2.  In  non-aqueous  liquids  the  relations  are  almost  exactly 
the  same,  as  may  be  seen  from  a consideration  of  the  system 
S-f  Cl.  It  was  remarked  in  § 75  that,  wliile  the  compound  804 
could  not  be  isolated,  the  form  of  the  melting-point  curve  left  nc 


Fig.  58. 

doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a compound.  This  curve  has 
a maximum  at  the  point  C'2  (Fig.  58),  corresponding  to  20  atomic 
per  cent,  sulphur,  or  to  the  molecular  formula  8CI4.  The  points 
El,  E2,  E3  are  the  eutectic  points  for  84-8202,  82CI24-8CI4  and 
8CI44-O2,  respectively,  while  the  maximum  Ci  corresponds  to 
the  compound  82CI2. 

Supersaturated  solutions. — A sodium  sulphate  solution  satu- 
rated a little  below  33°  can,  if  carefully  guarded  from  contact  witli 
any  of  the  solid  salt,  be  cooled  dovm  to  room  temperature  without 
anything  crystallizing  out,  but  contact  with  the  tiniest  crj^stal 
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fragment  of  Na2S04-  IOH2O  is  sufficient  to  cause  a sudden  crystalli- 
zation of  this  salt. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  only  one  of  a large  number  of  salts  capable 
of  forming  solutions  of  this  nature.  vSodium  thiosulphate  and  many 
of  the  nitrates  are  other  good  examples.  Such  solutions  are 
called  supersaturated.  They  are  perfectly  stable;  rleither  rubbing 
with  a glass  rod  nor  shaking  (which  treatment  ordinarily  tends 
to  induce  crystallization)  causes  the  formation  of  crystals,  provided 
no  trace  of  the  solid  salt  comes  in  contact  with  the  solution.  Such 
a system,  which  is  unstable  under  only  one  condition,  is  called  a 
metastable  system.  (See  page  108.) 

If  a supersaturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  cooled  down 
below  room  temj)erature,  another  hydrate  crystallizes  out,  viz., 
NaoS04 -71120 ; the  resulting  system  is  still  metastable,  however, 
for  contact  with  the  slightest  trace  of  Na2SO4-10H2O  suffices  to 
convert  it  entirely  into  the  stable  system,  with  the  deposition  of 
Na2SO4-10H2O. 


The  smallest  amount  of  salt  (crystal  nucleus)  that  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  and  thus  cause  the  disappearance  of  a metastable  system,  such 
as  is  represented  by  a supersaturated  solution,  is  a quantity  of  about 
the  order  10~'“  g.,  according  to  Ostwald.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  this  amount  explains  why  a spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  meta- 
stable condition  was  formerly  regarded  as  possible.  Inasmuch  as  very 
small  bits  of  crystals  are  always  floating  in  the  air  (especially  in  labora- 
tories), it  is  usually  oidy  necessary  to  open  a bottle  containing  a super- 
saturated solution  or  to  rub  the  sides  with  a gla.ss  rod  (which  always 
has  crystal  fragments  on  its  surface),  in  order  to  excite  crystallization 
into  the  stable  system. 

238.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  §§  65  and  66  it  is  assumed  that 
acids,  bases  and  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  split  up  into  ions. 
This  dissociation  can  be  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  solute,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  and  its  con- 
centration. Examples  of  this  have  already  been  mentioned  here 
and  there  in  the  text;  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  in  tenth-normal 
solutions  are  almost  completely  dissociated,  carbonic  and  silicic 
acids  scarcely  at  all.  Among  the  bases  the  h}^droxides  of  potas- 
sium, sodium  and  the  alkaline  earth  metals  are  almost  completely 
dissociated  at  this  dilution.  A similar  difference  is  shown  by 
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salts;  those  of  the  alkaUes  are  practically  completely  ionized,  while 
mercuric  chloride  is  very  slightly  so.  We  shall  return  to  this  sub- 
ject more  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the  metals. 

The  principle  that  solutions  containing  ecjuivalent  amounts  of  different 
electrolytes  differ  greatly  in  conductivity  and  hence  in  degree  of  ionization 
can  be  demonstrated  in  an  elegant  manner  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus 
devised  by  Whitney  (Fig.  59). 


Four  glass  cylinders  (3  cm.  diam.)  are  fitted  each  with  two  horizontal 
platinum  disks  (copper  can  be  used  but  is  less  satisfactory)  to  serve  as 
electrodes,  the  upper  ones  being  movable.  Each  lower  electrode  is 
connected  with  an  incandescent  lamp  and  the  apparatus  as  a whole 
with  the  terminals  of  a (preferably)  alternating  110-volt  circuit.  After 
placing  in  each  of  the  tubes  120  cc.  distilled  water  they  are  filled 
with  5 cc.  of  half-equivalent-normal  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  monochlo- 
racetic  and  acetic  acids  respectively.  On  making  the  distance  between 
the  electrodes  alike  in  all  the  cylinders,  the  lamp  beneath  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  found  to  glow  brightest,  since  the  resistance  of  this  solu- 
tion is  the  least.  The  other  lamps  follow  in  brightness  in  the  order 
given  above.  The  electrodes  are  next  adjusted  so  that  all  the  lamps 
are  equally  bright,  when  it  is  seen  that  while  the  electrodes  in  the  hydro- 
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ciiloric  acid  are  farthest  apart,  those  in  the  acetic  acid  are  ahnost  in 
contact. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  alkali  salts  of  these  acids,  unlike  the  acids 
themselves,  have  nearly  the  same  conductivities  and  degrees  of  disso- 
ciation the  solutions  are  just  neutralized  with  potassium  hydroxide 
and  the  lamp  test  repeated.  The  lamps  are  equally  brilliant  when 
the  electrodes  are  at  approximately  the  same  height. 

239.  In  the  solution  of  an  extensively  ionized  salt  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  properties  of  the  cation  and  the  anion.  It  must 
exhibit  the  sum  of  the  pro})crties  of  the  two  ions,  or,  to  use  other 
words,  its  pro[)erties  must  be  additive  with  reference  to  those  of 
both  ions.  This  is  actually  the  case,  both  physically  and  chemicall}'. 
As  for  the  chemical  pro})erties,  we  observe  that  solutions  of  different 
salts  of  the  same  metal  all  give  the  same  reactions;  from  the  solutions 
of  all  lead  salts,  for  instance,  hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  black 
lead  sulphide,  sulphuric  acid  white  lead  sulphate,  etc.  Similarly 
the  solutions  of  salts  of  the  same  acid  are  all  characterized  by  the 
same  reactions;  sulphates,  for  example,  b}^  the  j^recijdtate  the}'  give 
with  barium  chloride  solution.  All  this  appears  very  strange 
when  we  recall  that  the  solid  salts  are  markedly  different  from 
each  other  in  their  properties,  but  we  are  forced  to  just  such  a con- 
clusion when  we  assume  that  the  salts  are  ionized  in  solution. 

Among  the  physical  properties  additivity  is  very  aj)parent  in 
the  color  of  salts  of  colored  acids  and  bases.  Ostw.\ld  found  that 
all  permanganates  with  a colorless  base,  when  prepared  in  equiva- 
lent solutions,  give  exactly  the  same  absor}')tion  spectrum  (§  263). 
All  dilute  copper  solutions  are  blue.  In  the  permanganates  it  is 
the  anion  MnO/,  in  the  copper  solutions  the  cation  Cu”,  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  color-carrier. 

When  the  solvent  is  one  in  which  ionization  does  not  occur,  the 
salts  of  the  same  base  may  differ  widely  in  color.  For  instance,  a solu- 
tion of  cobalt  nitrate  in  alcohol  is  purple,  that  of  the  chloride  is  bluish 
violet;  but  if  both  are  poured  into  an  excess  of  water,  the  solution 
becomes  pink  in  each  case.  Another  example  is  found  in  the  alcoholic 
solutions  of  cupric  chloride  and  nitrate;  the  former  is  dark  green,  the 
latter  blue;  on  the  addition  of  water  both  become  blue. 

This  additive  nature  manifests  itself  in  various  other  physical 
properties  also.  But  since  it  cannot  usually  be  shown  directly 
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(as  in  the  case  of  colored  salts),  we  have  to  approach  the  matter 
somewhat  indirectly,  as  the  following  example  will  illustrate. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a sugar  solution  can  be  represented  fairly 
accurately  by  the  formula 


>S=l+7\:-w, 

n being  the  number  of  moles  per  liter  and  K a constant.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  solution  of  a highly  ionized  salt  whose  specific 
gravity  is  raised  to  l+n/i  by  the  anion,  to  l+jSn  by  tlie  cation, 
a and  /?  being  constants,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  if 
we  assume  additivity  to  exist,  must  be 

1 +n(o:  T/5). 

The  ^'ahles  of  cx  and  /?  are  as  yet  unknown.  For  salts  with  the 
same  anion  the  specific  gravity  is  expressed  by 

= 1 + n(« +/?i)  ■ *32=  1 + w(a +/?2) i '33=  l + ?i(o; etc. 

For  salts  with  the  same  anions  as  in  the  former  case  but  with  a 
different  cation  tlie  sj^ecific  gravities  of  their  solutions  are  repre- 
sented tlius: 

*3/=  1 +n(«i +/?i) ; /32^=  1 +^(0:1 +/92) ; >33^=  1 +n(a’i +,/?3),  etc., 

whence  it  follows  that  the  differences  *3i  — *3d,  S2—S2',  S3  — S3, 
= n(n  — (I'l),  must  alwa}"S  have  the  same  value  in  case  additivity 
really  exists.  The  equality  of  these  differences  can  therefore  be 
used  as  a proof  of  additivity. 

A concrete  example  of  the  above  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in 
the  specific  gravity  values  of  the  solutions  KCl,  NaCl,  XH4CI  and 
KBr,  NaBr,  NI^Br.  Here  we  actually  have  the  relationship: 

KCl-  KBr  = NaCl-  XaBr  = XH4CI -XH4B1’; 

however,  not  simply  in  specific  gravity  but  with  reference  to  other 
physical  constants  as  well.  Compressibility,  capillarity  and  re- 
fracti^'e  index,  for  example,  have  been  found  to  conform  to  this 
same  additive  scheme. 

The  ionization  hypothesis  also  leads  us  to  predict  that  when 
dilute  solutions  of  strong  acids  and  bases,  each  containing  one 
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mole,  are  mixed,  the  same  caloric  effect  will  be  observed.  This 
is  found  to  be  the  case  (13.8  cah).  The  only  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  mixing  is  the  formation  of  water  from  its  ions  (§66). 
Further,  the  so-called  law  of  thermo-neutrality,  which  says  that 
wdien  two  dilute  salt  solutions  are  mixed  there  is  no  caloric  effect, 
is  a natural  consecpience;  for  the  ions  of  tlie  two  salts  exist  in 
the  free  state  both  before  and  after  the  mixing. 

ACIDIMETRY  AND  ALKALIMETRY.  THEORY  OF 

INDICATORS. 

240.  The  amount  of  acid  or  base  present  in  a liquid  can  be 
determined  most  simply  by  volumetric  analysis  (§  93).  Those  parts 
of  volumetric  analysis  whicli  comprise  tlie  methods  used  for  this 
purpose  arc  known  as  addimetry  and  alkalimetry.  Sujjpose  that 
we  wish  to  determine  the  amount  of  hydrocliloric  acitl  present  in  a 
given  volume  of  liquid.  A known  volume  of  this  liquid  (50  cc., 
10  cc.,  or  less,  according  to  the  supposed  concentration)  is  meas- 
ured out  and  sodium  hydroxide  solution  of  known  concentration  is 
slowly  added  from  a burette.  When  the  point  has  been  found  at 
which  the  liquid  becomes  neutral,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  con- 
centration of  the  acid  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
sodium  hydroxide  consumed. 

Example.  Determine  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  in  a liter  of  a 
solution  of  this  acid  if  10  cc.  are  neutralized  Iw  7.3  cc.  of  a normal  alkali 
solution.  These  7.3  cc.  are  equivalent  to  the  same  number  of  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  normal  nitric  acid.  Therefore  the  10  cc.  contain  7.3  milli- 
gram molecules  of  nitric  acid  or  03X7.3  mg.  One  liter  must  contain 
a hundred  times  as  much,  or  45.99  g. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  concentration  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali  in  this  manner,  we  must  first  possess  an  alkali  or  base  solu- 
tion of  known  concentration  and  further  have  a delicate  means  of 
detecting  when  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutralized. 

1.  Preparation  of  an  acid  a7id.  a 71  alkali  of  knoim  c07iee77tration. 
This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  Oxalic  acid,  C2IT2O4 -21120, 
succinic  acid,  C4TI6O4,  or  tartaric  acid,  C4H6O6,  can  be  used  as  the 
basis,  for  all  of  these  are  cryst  allized  solids  and  can  be  easily  obtained 
in  a state  of  sufficient  purity;  hence  the  amount  of  acid  dissolved 
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can  be  very  accurately  deteriiiined  by  previously  weighing  the 
substance  on  an  analytical  balance.  We  thus  weigh  out  1 g.-equiv- 
alent  g.-mol.)  of  one  of  these  acids,  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
dilute  to  exactly  a liter.  Thereupon  with  the  help  of  this  normal 
acid  a normal  alkali  is  prepared;  a little  more  than  1 or  ?,  or 
etc.,  gram-equivaleiit  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  potassium  hydroxide 
(barium  hydroxide  is  also  very  satisfactor}^)  is  dissoh’ed  in  water 
and  this  solution  is  standardized  according  to  the  normal  acid,  i.c 
the  concentration  is  determined  by  titration  with  normal  acid  and 
then  diluted  so  that  it  is  just  normal. 

Sodium  carbonate  can  also  be  used  as  a basis.  After  being'  first 
heated  in  order  to  ex[)el  all  moisture  it  is  weighed  out  and  dissolved  in 
water.  This  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  covered  with  a glass 
plate  with  a hole  in  it,  through  which  the  nozzle  of  a burette  is  passed. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  whose  concentration  is  to  be  determined  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  from  the  burette  into  the  boiling  liquid  till  neu- 
tralization is  effected.  Carbon  dioxide  escapes,  but  the  glass  plate 
prevents  any  loss  of  the  liquitl  by  si^urting. 

The  standardizing  can  also  be  accomplished  by  adding  the  acid 
solution  that  is  to  be  standardized  to  a mi.xed  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  potassium  iodate.  Hydriodic  and  iodic  acids  are  set  free- 
and  they  react  at  once  in  the  following  manner: 

5KI  + KIO3  + 6HX  =5HI  + HIO3  + 6KX;  5HI  + HIO3  =3H30  + 61. 

Thus  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  one  atom  of  iodine  is  set  free.  By 
titrating  with  sodium  thiosul])hate  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  can 
be  determined.  This  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  of  the  point  at  which  the  liquid  becomes  neutral. 
Since  the  point  of  neutralization  of  an  acid  by  a base  or  vice  versa, 
is  not  indicated  by  any  visible  phenomena,  a minute  quantity  of 
some  substance  is  added  whose  color  is  altered  b}'  an  excess  of  the 
neutralizing  liquid.  Such  substances  are  litmus  (blue  in  alkaline 
and  red  in  acid  solutions),  phenol phthalein  (red  in  alkaline,  color- 
less in  acid  solutions),  methpl  orange  (yellow  in  alkaline,  red  in  acid 
solutions),  and  many  others.  Therefore,  on  gradually  adding  an 
3(llctilin0  • field 
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these  substances  a change  of  color  will  be  noticed  when  the  point  of 
neutrality  is  just  passed.  Coloring-matters  like  the  above  are 
termed  indicators.  The  change  of  color  is  due  in  many  cases  to  a 
transformation  of  the  substance  into  a salt  whose  free  acid  is  very 
unstable  and  passes  over  almost  immediately  into  an  isomer  ha” 
ing  a different  color  from  the  free  acid  or  the  salt. 

241.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  ionic  theory  the  following 
theory  of  indicators  lias  been  advanced:  If  a coujde  of  drops  of 
the  indicator  are  introduced  into  an  acid  solution,  the  ionization 
of  the  indicator,  which  is  only  very  slight,  is  reduced  by  the  great 
excess  of  acid  to  practically  zero.  If  a base  is  then  added,  the 
11-ions  of  the  acid  to  be  titrated  are  removed  by  the  OH-ions. 
However,  if  the  acid  is  very  strong,  enough  H-ions  remain  in  the 
liquid  up  to  the  last  to  prevent  anything  like  an  extensive  ioniza- 
tion of  the  coloring-substance;  not  until  the  first  excessive  drop  of 
alkali  is  added  do  the  anions  of  the  coloring-substance  come  into 
existence,  the  alkali  compound  of  the  latter  being  strongl}^  disso- 
ciated. The  change  of  color  is  therefore  sharply  defined,  for  it  is 
due  to  this  difference  in  color  of  the  non-ionized  molecule  and  the 
anion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  acid  is  a weak  one,  there  will  not 
be  enough  Il-ions  present  when  the  end  of  the  titration  is  nearly 
reached  to  prevent  a slight  ionization  of  the  coloring-substance. 
As  a result  we  shall  have  in  the  solution  not  only  the  umlissociated 
coloring-substance  but  its  anions  as  well,  even  l)efore  the  titration 
is  completed, — in  other  words,  the  change  of  color  becomes  more 
gradual  and  hence  the  end  reaction  more  indefinite.  The  effect 
will  be  the  same  if  the  alkali  employed  contains  carbonate.  In 
that  case  near  the  end  of  the  titration  the  solution  will  only  contain 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  very  weak;  consequently  the  color  change 
will  not  be  sudden.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  titrating  soda  solu- 
tions (see  § 240)  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  expelled  by  boiling. 

If  a weak  acid  is  to  be  titrated,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the 
above,  to  select  an  indicator  which  is  much  less  ionized  even  than 
the  acid  itself  and  whose  alkali  salts  are  sufficiently  ionized  to 
produce  a distinct  change  of  color.  A very  suitable  one  for  this 
purpose  is  phenol phthalein.  Acetic  acid,  for  examjile,  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily titrated  with  it,  if  a strong  base  is  employed,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  a weak  base 
is  to  be  titrated,  phenolphthalein  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Ammonia 
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does  not  color  a plienolphthalein  solution  till  a considerable  excess 
is  added,  because  at  the  great  dilution  in  which  the  ammonium- 
phenolphthalein  conipountl  exists  in  a titration  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely split  up  by  hydrolysis  (§  66). 

If  a weak  base  is  to  be  titrated,  an  indicator  must  be  selected 
which  is  a relatively  strong  acid,  for  then  the  salt  of  the  coloring- 
substance  will  be  hydrolyzed  only  to  a limited  extent,  even  near 
the  termination  of  the  titration  (i.e.  when  the  concentration  of 
the  base  has  become  weak),  and  the  color  of  its  ions  will  therefore 
still  predominate.  For  such  a titration  a strong  acid  (e.g.  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid)  must  be  used,  in  order  that  the  first  drop 
after  the  point  of  neutralization  is  reached  may  diminish  the  elec- 
trolytic dissociation  of  the  coloring-substance  and  so  gi^'e  the  solu- 
tion the  color  of  the  non-ionized 'molecules.  Methyl  orange  is  an 
indicator  that  answers  these  reciuirements;  it  serves  very  well  izi 
the  titration  of  ammonia.  All  other  indicators  are  intermediate  to 
these  two  extremes  (phenolphthalei'n  and  methyl  orange)  as  re- 
gards their  ionization,  and  their  applicability  is  determined  accord- 
ingly. 


COPPER. 

242.  This  metal  occurs  native  in  America,  China  and  Japan, 
forming  regular  crystals.  Other  copper  minerals  are  cuprite 
(CU2O),  malachite  and  azurite  (both  basic  carbonates),  chalcocite 
(C112S)  and  particularly  chalcopyrite,  or  copper  pyrites  (CuFeS2). 
d'he  United  States  furnishes  about  60%  of  the  world’s  copper 
supply. 

The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  non-sulphurous  ores  is 
very  simple.  They  are  smelted  with  coal  and  thus  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  If  the  copper  ore  contains  sulphur,  the  metal- 
lurgical process  is  much  more  complicated  and  has  numerous  modi- 
fications. The  ore  is  broken  up  and  “ calcined  ” so  as  to  convert 
some  of  the  copper  sulphide  into  copper  oxide.  Thereupon  it  is 
fused  with  sand  and  other  siliceous  fluxes  (as  well  as  coal  for 
reducing  copper  sulphate),  and  the  iron,  but  not  the  copper,  is 
converted  into  silicate.  The  object  of  the  flux,  here  as  with  other 
metals,  is  to  lower  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  ore  and  collect  the 
impurities  (iron  in  this  case)  into  a “ slag  ” consisting  of  fused 
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silicates,  etc.  The  slag  floats  and  can  be  run  off.  The  fusion 
process  is  repeated  until  all  the  iron  is  eliminated.  The  resulting 
mixture  of  impure  copper  sulphide  and  copper  oxide  is  called  matte 
(also  regidus  and  coarse  metal).  By  repeated  roasting  and  fusing, 
crude  metallic  copper  is  obtained: 


2CU2O  + C112S  = 6Cu  + SO2. 

Finally  it  is  fused  with  coal  to  reduce  any  copper  oxide  remaining. 

Refining.  The  coi)per  thus  obtained  often  contains  small  quantities 
of  other  metals.  Since  these  impurities  lower  its  conductivity,  a better 
grade  is  demanded  for  electrical  purposes.  Crude  copper  is  now  refined 
by  an  electrolytic  process  which  yields  chemically  pure  copper.  If  an 
impure  copper  solution  is  electrolyzed,  it  is  possible  under  suitable  con- 
ditions to  precipitate  pure  copper  in  a compact  mass,  while  the  impuri- 
ties remain  in  solution  or  arc  deposited  as  powder.  From  this  powder 
(“slimes  ”)  a considerable  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is  obtained. 

Tlie  usual  arrangement  is  to  suspend  plates  (“anodes”)  of  crude 
copper  and  thin  sheets  of  pure  copper  alternately  in  a copper  vitriol 
solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  crude  plates  are  then 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  and  the  thin  sheets  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  dynamo  current,  pure  copper  is  deposited  on  the  sheets, 
while  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  crude  cojiper  dissolves  to  take  its 
place. 

Physical  Properties.  Copper  has  a bright  red  color.  It  is 
rather  hard  but  very  extensible  and  flexible;  it  can  be  drawn  out 
into  very  fine  wire  and  beaten  into  extremely  thin  sheets  (imitation 
gold-leaf),  which  are  green  in  transmiiu'd  ligiit.  Sp.  g.  = S.94; 
melting  point=  1083°;  boiling-point,  2310°. 

Chemical  Properties.  In  dry  air  copper  is  permanent  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  in  moist  air  it  becomes  c*o\  ered  with  a thin 
coating  of  basic  copper  carbonate,  which  protects  it  from  further 
rusting.  On  being  heated  in  the  air  it  turns  to  copper  oxide,  C'uO. 
It  is  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid  (§  120),  but  not  b}"  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  on  it  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  at  higher  temperatures  a reaction  takes  place  in 
which  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off  (§  78).  Ammonia  and  oxygen 
dissolve  it  to  form  a blue  liquid,  copper  oxide  ammonia.  Copper 
is  deposited  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  iron,  magnesium  and 
other  metals. 
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Uses  and  alloys.  Copper  finds  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  both 
as  such  and  in  alloys.  The  well-known  yellow  b r a s s is  an  alloy 
of  1 part  zinc  and  2 parts  copper  and  is  harder  than  copper  itself. 
German  silver  consists  of  about  50%  Cu,  25%  Ni,  and 
25%  Zn;  its  electrical  conductivity  is  affected  very  little  by  changes 
of  temperature,  which  makes  it  valuable  for  resistance  coils,  etc. 
For  bronzes  see  § 199. 

Copper  is  emi)loyed  in  large  quantities  in  electrotyping. 
A cast  is  first  constructed  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  made  a conductor 
by  being  coated  with  graphite,  whereupon  it  is  suspended  by  the 
wire  of  a battery  into  a copper  sulphate  solution;  a plate  of  pure 
copper  serves  as  the  anode.  If  the  potential  difference  at  the 
electrodes  is  properly  regulated,  the  copper  is  deposited  on  the 
plaster  cast  in  compact  form,  so  that  all  the  details  of  the  original 
are  reproduced  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 


Compounds  of  Copper. 

243.  Copper  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  which  are  derived  from  the 
oxides  C112O,  cuprous  oxide,  and  CuO,  cupric  oxide. 


CUPROUS  COMPOUNDS. 


Cuprous  oxide,  C112O,  can  be  obtained  from  cupric  salts  in 
various  ways,  e.g.  by  reducing  them  in  alkaline  solution  with  grape 
sugar,  hydroxylamine,  arsenious  acid,  or  the  like.  It  forms  a 
reddish-yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  cuprous  oxide  is  heated,  it 
breaks  up  into  cuprous  oxide  and  oxy  gen;  2Cu0^Cii20-f  O. 
At  1025°  the  dissociation  tension  of  the  cupric  oxide  reaches 
150  mm.;  consequently  at  this  temperature  in  the  air  it  passes 
over  completely  into  cuprous  oxide,  since  the  partial  pressure 


of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 


760 

-^-=152 

0 


mm. 


Cuprous  oxide  dis- 


solves in  ammonia;  this  solution  rapidly  turns  blue  because  of 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  cuprous  oxide  going  over  into 
cupric  oxide.  Cuprous  oxide  is  transformed  by  sulphuric  acid 
into  copper  sulphate  and  copper: 


C112O  + H2SO4  = CUSO4  + Cu  + H2O. 
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It  is  possible  that  cuprous  sulphate  is  first  formed 
and  that  the  cuprous  ions  of  this  solution  are  forthwith 
changed  into  cupric  ions  and  non-ionized  coppei-: 

2Cu-  = Cu"  + Cu. 

Of  the  cuprous  salts  the  sulphate  and  halides  are  known. 
(hi2Cl2,  Cii2Br2,  Jind  C112I2  ^u'e  all  “ insoluble  ” (cf.  § 235);  their 
solubility  decreases  with  increasing  atomic  weight  of  the 
halogen. 

Cuprous  chloride,  CU2CI2  (the  vapor  density  indicates  this 
doubled  formula),  separates  out  when  a solution  of  cupric  chloride 
is  boiled  with  copper,  or  when  a mixed  solution  of  coi)per  sulphate 
and  sodium  chloride  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  the 
resulting  liquid  ])oured  into  water.  It  is  a white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  must  be  kept  under  water,  for  it  absorbs  ox}'gen 
rapidly  when  moist  and  turns  green  because  of  the  formation  of 
basic  copi)er  chloride,  CuCl-OH.  It  melts  at  430°  and  distils  at 
about  1000°.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
in  ammonia.  These  solutions  are  at  first  colorless  but  very  soon 
become  blue  because  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  (formation  of 
cupric  compounds).  They  also  have  the  ])ower  of  absorbing  car- 
bon monoxide,  forming  an  unstable  compound,  Cu2Cl2-CX)-2H2(), 
which  crystallizes  in  colorless  lamina3.  Use  is  made  of  this  prop- 
erty in  gas  analysis. 

Cuprous  iodide,  CU2I2,  is  formed  when  a solution  of  copper 
sulphate  is  treated  with  potassium  iodide,  half  of  the  iodine  being 
liberated : 

2CUSO4  +4KI  =2X2804  +CU2I2  +I2. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  cupric  iodide  is  first  formed  and  that 
it  then  breaks  up  into  cuprous  iodide  and  iodine,  or,  rather,  that  the 
ions  of  cupric  iodide  interact  thus: 

Cu-+2I'  = CuI+I, 

the  cuprous  iodide  being  unionized  because  “insoluble.” 

According  to  Ostwalp,  however,  an  equilibrium  is  formed  here, 
for,  though  the  cuprous  iodide  is  but  slightly  soluble,  the  reaction  does 
not  complete  itself  and  some  cupric  ions  .still  remain  in  solution.  The 
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reversibility  of  this  reaction  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  cuprous  iodide- 
is  dissolved  by  an  alcoholic  iodine  solution,  so  that  we  have 

Cu”+2r^CuI  + L 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  j^recipitation  more  complete,  a sub- 
stance (SO2)  is  added,  which  will  remove  the  iodine,  one  of  the  reaction 
product.  This  treatment  is  especially  effective  because  the  iodine  is 
thereby  converted  into  ions  and  this  raises  the  concentration  of  one 
of  the  components  on  the  left  side  of  the  equilibrium  equation. 

Cuprous  cyanide,  CTi2(CN)2,  can  be  obtained  in  a manner  analo- 
gous to  that  described  for  cuprous  iodide,  viz.,  by  mixing  solutions 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  cyanide.  Half  of  the  cyanoge'^ 
escapes  as  gas: 

2CUSO4  + 4KCN = 2K2SO4  + Cu2  (CN)2  + (CN)2. 

Cuprous  cyanide  dissolves  very  rapidly  in  an  excess  of  potas- 
sium cyanide,  forming  a salt,  2KCN-Cu2(CN)2,  which  contains  a 
complex  anion  [Cii2(CN)4]".  ITactically  all  of  the  copper  ions  go 
to  form  these  complex  ions  on  the  addition  of  potassium  c}mnide, 
for  the  solution  gives  none  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  copper, 
not  even  that  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  although  copper  sulphide 
is  precipitated  by  this  reagent  even  when  the  concentration  of  the 
copper  ions  is  very  slight  (§  73). 

Cuprous  sulphate,  C112SO4,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  methyl 
or  ethyl  sulphate  on  cuprous  oxide  in  the  absence  of  w’ater  at 
160°: 

CU2O  + Me2S04  = CU2SO4  + Me20. 

Water  decomposes  it  rapidly  with  evolution  of  heat: 

C112SO4  (solid) +Aqua=CuS04  (dissolved)  + Cu  (solid) +21  cals. 

This  explains  (§  101)why  many  attempts  to  prepare  the  salt 
resulted  in  failure  and  it  was  for  a long  time  thought  incapable 
of  preparation. 
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CUPRIC  COMPOUNDS. 

244.  Cupric  oxide,  Cii( ),  is  a dense,  black  powder,  obtained  by- 
heating  copper  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  at  a high  teni]Derature.  It 
can  also  be  i)repared  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness  or  igniting 
the  hydroxide  or  the  carbonate.  When  finely  divided  it  occludes 
on  its  surface  large  amounts  of  steam.  It  finds  extensive  use  in 
organic  analysis. 

Cupric  hydroxide,  Cu0-7ill20,  separates  out  as  a flocculent, 
voluminous  blue  precipitate  (li}^drogel,  § 195)  when  the  solution 
of  a cojiiier  salt  is  treated  with  caustic  jiotash  or  soda.  On  boiling 
the  licpud  it  turns  black,  water  being  liberated  and  cupric  oxide 
formed. 

Cupric  chloride,  CuCk -21120,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  blue 
rhombic  needles,  which,  however,  often  appear  green  because  of 
mother-liquor  adhering  to  them.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  yellow;  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  green;  the  dilute  solution  is  blue.  This  differ- 
ence can  be  attributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  salt  into  its  ions, 
for  all  dilute  copper  solutions  are  blue,  no  matter  what  the  acid 
radical  is.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  copper  ion  imparts  a blue 
color  to  solutions.  The  green  color  of  a concentrated  solution 
seems  most  probal)ly  due  to  the  formation  of  complex  ions, 
such  as  (CuCls)'. 

Cupric  bromide  is  analogous  to  the  chloride;  cupric  iodide  is 
unstable,  decomposing  at  once  into  iodine  and  cuprous  iodide 
(§  243). 

Copper  sulphate,  CUSO4  • 5H2O,  blue  vitriol,  is  the  most  familiar 
salt  of  copper.  It  is  obtained  as  a by-product,  chiefly  from  gold 
and  silver  refineries,  and  is  also  manufactured  by  dissolving 
copper  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  blue  triclinic 
crystals,  which  lose  four  molecules  of  water  at  100°;  the  fifth 
is  liberated  at  200°.  The  anhydrous  copper  sulj)hate  is  a white 
powder,  which  absorbs  water  greedily,  turning  blue  again.  At 
20°  100  parts  H2O  dissolve  42.31  parts  of  the  crystallized  sulphate. 
Iflue  vitriol  is  employed  in  large  quantities  in  electroplating,  etc. 
(§•242). 
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Copper  nitrate,  Cu(N03)2,  can  crystallize  with  three  or  six 
molecules  of  water  and  is  dark  blue. 

Copper  carbonate.  The  normal  salt  is  unknown,  but  basic  salts 
have  been  prepared. 

Copper  arsenite,  CuHAsOs,  is  used  as  a pigment  under  the 
name  of  Scheele’s  green.  Schweinfurth  green,  or  Paris  green,  is  a 
double  compound  of  copper  arsenite  and  copper  acetate.  Since 
both  are  very  poisonous,  their  use  in  dyeing  textile  fabrics,  w^all- 
paper,  etc.  (§  157)  is  being  restricted. 

Copper  sulphide,  CuS,  is  formed  as  a black  precipitate  by  pass- 
ing hydrogen  sulphide  into  a copper  solution.  When  moist  it 
oxidizes  slowly  in  the  air  to  copper  sulphate.  On  being  heated 
in  a current  of  hydrogen  it  yields  cuprous  sulphide,  C112S,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

Copper  salts  and  ammonia.  On  mixing  a solution  of  ammonia 
with  a copper  salt,  a precipitate  of  copper  hydroxide  is  first  formed, 
if  not  too  much  ammonia  is  used;  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  by 
an  excess  of  ammonia  to  a dark  blue  solution.  If  the  latter  is 
evaporated  or  treated  with  alcohol,  ammoniacal  compounds  crys- 
tallize out;  a typical  one  is  CuS04-4NH3-H2(),  which  is  trans- 
formed into  CuS(>4-2NH3  on  being  heated  to  150°.  The  aqueous 
solutions  of  these  substances  are  to  be  assumed  to  contain  complex 
ions  of  copper  and  ammonia,  since  they  do  not  give  some  of  the 
ordinary  copper  reactions,  e.g.  precipitation  with  caustic  potash. 
The  fact  that  certain  other  reactions  of  copper  do  however  appear, 
e.g.  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  proves  that  free  copper 
ions  are  still  present  in  the  licpiid,  although  only  to  a small  extent. 

SILVER. 

245.  This  metal  occurs  native;  nuggets  weighing  100  kilos  are 
not  unknown.  The  important  silver  ores  are  argentite,  Ag2S, 
stromeyerite,  Cu2S-AgoS,  pyrargyrite,  SAgoS- 81)2^3,  and  stcphamte, 
Ag5S4Sb.  It  is  also  found  in  smaller  amounts  in  cerargyrite,  or 
horn  silver,  AgCl.  Traces  of  silver  compounds  are  known  to  exist 
in  sea-water.  IMany  lead  ores,  e.g.  galenite,  contain  a small  i)er- 
centage  of  silver  and  in  some  cases  it  is  extracted. 

The  chief  silver-producing  countries  are  the  United  States 
(Colorado  and  neighboring  States),  ^lexico,  Australia  and  Bolivia. 
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The  present  annual  world’s  production  of  silver  is  about  55, 000, ()()() 
troy  ounces  (1,710,000  kg.). 

Silver  is  now  generally  obtained  from  its  ores  by  the  cyanide 
process.  In  this  piocess  the  pulvei-ized  on*  is  allowed  to  stand 
lor  some  time  in  a weak  solution  (0. 1-0.4%)  of  sodium  cyanide. 
The  silvc'r  sul})hide  dissolves  as  the  double  cyanide  according 
to  the  eciuation; 

Ag^S  + 4Na(L\'  = 2AgXa(CX) . + Xa.S. 

As  soon  as  a certain  amount  of  silver  has  gone  into  solution,  an 
equilibrium  is  formed,  because  the  Xa2S  tends  to  react  back- 
ward with  the  formation  of  silv('r  sulphide.  This  is  avoided 
by  blowing  air  into  the  solution,  and  therc'by  oxidizing  the  sodium 
sulphide.  M(‘tallic  silver  is  also  taken  up  l)y  the  sodium  cyanide 
solution  ($  24 S) ; so  is  the  chloride,  or  hoi’ii  silver.  The  reeovc'rv 
of  the  silver  Ironi  the  double  cyanide  solution  is  accomplished  l)y 
precipitation  with  zinc,  oi-  by  electrolytic  de])osition. 

Lead  ores  usually  contain  some  silvei-.  In  the  snu'lting  of  lead 
the  silver  all  goes  into  the  lead  and  is  recovered  from  it  in  the 
following  way:  The  argentiferous  lead  is  fused  and  then  cooled 
slowly  till  it  begins  to  congeal.  Just  .as  pure  ice  crystallizes  out  of 
a dUute  salt  solution  on  cooling,  so  the  lead  scjiarates  out  here 
in  crystals  free  from  silver.  These  are  remo\-ed  and  tliL  ])roce.ss — 
called  Patlinsonizing  after  its  inventor — is  kejit  u]i  till  the  ])ercent- 
age  of  silver  reaches  about  1%.  4 his  rich  lead  is  then  subjected 

to  the  c u p e 1 1 a t i o n process,  i.e.  the  lead  is  fused  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace,  whose  hearth  consists  of  a ]iorous  mass  (cuj^el, 
or  test).  The  lead  is  oxidized  to  the  easily  fusible  oxide  I bO 
(litharge)  which  is  partly  driven  off  by  a blast  from  time  to  time 
through  the  channel  provided  for  its  escape,  and  jiartly  absorbed 
by  the  porous  material  (bone-ash,  or  clay  and  limestone)  ol  the 
cupel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  film  of  litharge  remain- 
ing becomes  so  thin  that  the  silver  beneath  reflects  the  light.  ]iro- 
ducing  a beautiful  iridescence.  Here  and  there  the  film  breaks, 
disclosing  the  lirilliant  surface  of  the  metal  ("  brightening  ” of  the 
silver).  The  silver  is  finally  left  in  the  metallic  state. 

Another  method  (Parkes’)  involves  the  principle  of  dk;tri- 
bution  between  two  slightly  miscible  solvents  (One:.  Them,, 
§ 24).  Molten  zinc  and  lead  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  each 
other.  Silver  is  several  hundn'd  times  more  soluble  in  molten 
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zinc  than  in  molten  lead;  thus  the  silver  can  be  very  fully 
extracted  from  the  lead  by  fusing  with  zinc.  The  process  is  as 
follows:  To  the  fused  argentiferous  lead  some  zinc  (containing 
0.5%  Al)  is  added  and  the  mixture  is  stirred.  The  zinc  takes 
up  most  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  and  floats  on  the  molten  mass. 
It  is  skimmed  off  and  cast  into  plates,  which  serve  as  the  anodes 
in  the  subsequent  electrolysis.  At  the  cathode  nearly  pur('  zinc 
is  deposited,  while  silver  powder  (70-S0%  Ag,  the  rest  Pb)  sinks 
to  the  bottom  and  is  removed  to  tlie  cupel. 

The  electrolytic  refining  of  silver  is  now  carried  on  e.xten- 
sively  in  America.  A great  deal  is  recovered  from  the  copper 
slimes  (§  242). 

The  pure  silver  of  commerce  usually  contains  a little  copper 
and  other  metals;  8t.\s  obtained  it  chemically  pure  by  dissolving 
the  product  of  the  smelter  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid  as  the  chloride;  this  was  then  reduced  b}"  boiling 
with  dilute  caustic  jmtash  and  milk  sugar  and  finall}^  distilled  with 
the  aid  of  an  oxyhydrogen  flame  in  an  apparatus  made  of  lime. 

Physical  Properties.  Silver  crystallizes  in  regular  octahe- 
drons. It  has  a white  color  and  a high  lustre.  It  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  of  all  the  metals  and  it  Ls  veiy 
malleable  and  ductile.  Sp.  g.  = 10.5;  m.-pt.  = 961°;  boiling- 
point  =1955°.  It  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  a blue  vapor  (St.\s). 
Molten  silver  absorbs  oxygen,  but  allows  it  to  escape  on  becoming 
solid  (§9). 

Chemical  Properties.  Silver  is  one  of  the  precious  metals; 
this  term  is  applied  chemically  to  those  metals  which  do  not  com- 
bine vdth  oxygen  directly  (under  ordinary  pressure)  either  at 
ordinary  or  higher  temperatures.  If,  however,  the  pressure  is 
raised,  silver  combines  with  oxygen  directly  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature: 

2Ag + O^AgoO. 


Nitric  acid  attacks  it  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sulphuric 
acid  only  at  higher  temperatures;  hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little 
effect  on  it. 

Uses;  alloys.  Pure  silver  is  seldom  made  use  of  practically, 
but  its  alloys  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sih’erware  and 
coins.  For  these  purposes  an  alloy  with  copper  is  used.  Silver 
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plate  and  jewelry  usually  contain  75  or  more  per  cent  of  silver;  the 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States  and  continental  countries  consist 
of  90%  silver  and  10%  copper;  the  English  shillings  (“sterling" 
silver)  contain  92,5%  silver.  The  admixture  of  copper  makes  the 
metal  harder. 

Considerable  silver  is  consumed  in  silvering  objects  of  copper 
or  other  metals  (silver-plating).  At  present  this  is  usually 
done  by  electrolysis  (§  242).  The  object  to  be  plated  is  made  the 
cathode  and  a silver  plate  the  anode;  the  bath  consists  of  silver 
cyanide  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide. 

The  market  price  of  silver,  on  a gold  basis,  was  almost  constant  from 
1050  to  1870,  the  market  ratio  of  the  two  metals  at  London  remaining 
very  close  to  1:15.5,  but  in  the  last  few  decades  the  value  of  silver  has 
decreased  relatively  very  greatly.  The  reason  for  this  shrinkage  of 
value  is  to  be  found  not  oidy  in  the  chemical  improvements  in  the 
metallurgy  of  silver,  but  much  rather  in  the  discovery  of  large  deposits 
of  high-percentage  silver  ores,  especially  in  the  Western  Hemi.sphere, 
In  1902  the  ratio  was  1:39.15;  since  then  it  has  improved  somewhat, 
being  in  1911  1:38.74. 


Compounds  of  Silver. 

246.  The  known  oxides  are:  Ag40,  silver  suhoxide  (very  un- 
stable); Ag20,  silver  oxide,  from  which  the  salts  of  silver  can  be 
derived;  and  AgO,  silver  'peroxide  (formed  from  silver  and  ozone). 

Silver  oxide,  Ag20,  is  deposited  as  a dark  brown  amorphous 
precipitate  when  the  solution  of  a silver  salt  is  treated  with  caustic 
soda  or  baryta-water  free  from  carbonic  acid.  It  is  somewhat  sol- 
uble in  water  (2.1GX10“4  mole  per  liter  at  25°) ; the  solution  prob- 
ably contains  the  silver  hydroxide,  for  it  reacts  alkaline  and  must 
therefore  contain  hydroxyl  ions.  In  its  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion 70%  of  the  molecules  are  found  to  be  ionized.  Silver  hydrox- 
ide is  thus  not  so  strong  a base  as  the  alkalies,  but  considerably 
stronger  than  ammonia.  IMoist  silver  oxide  (AgOH)  absorbs  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  air  and  the  silver  salts  react  neutral,  while  the 
salts  of  most  of  the  other  heavy  metals  give  an  acid  reaction  be- 
cause of  a slight  hydrolytic  dissociation  in  aqueous  solution.  By 
I'.eating  to  250°  silver  oxide  is  broken  up  into  its  elements.  It  is 
reduced  by  hydrogen  at  as  low  a temperature  at  100°.  Ammonia 
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water  dissolves  it  readily  because  of  the  formation  of  a complex 
ion,  Ag(NH3)2. 

Silver  chloride,  AgCl,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a silver  solu- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a soluble  chloride  like  sodium  chlo- 
ride; it  forms  a characteristic  ‘'curdy’’  precipitate.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  1 part  in  715,800  H2O  at  13.8°. 

When  a silver  solution  is  added  very  carefully  to  a sodium  chloride 
solution  (or  to  another  chloride),  a point  can  be  found  when  the  liquid 
gives  a cloudiness  (due  to  AgCl)  with  either  solution.  This  must  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  is  saturated  wdth  silver  chloride  and 
contains  no  other  silver  salt  nor  any  other  chloride.  In  view  of  the  very 
high  dilution  of  such  a silver  chloride  solution  (see  above)  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  dissolved  part  is  comjdetely  ionized.  If  silver  or 
chlorine  ions  are  now  introduced  into  the  liquid,  the  ionization  of  the 
silver  chloride  is  diminished  and  AgCl  molecules  are  formed,  but  these 
cannot  remain  m solution,  since  the  solution  is  already  saturated  with 
them. 

Silver  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  potassium  c}’anide 
and  sodium  thiosulphate,  forming  complex  ions. 

If  a solution  of  silver  chloride  and  ammonia  is  allowed  to  evap- 
orate in  the  dark  at  room  temperature,  silver  chloride  crystallizes 
out  in  finely  developed  octahedrons. 

Silver  bromide,  AgBr,  is  less  soluble  than  the  chloride  and  has 
a yellowish  color.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia  but 
easily  in  thiosulphate.  Silver  iodide,  Agl,  is  even  less  soluble  than 
silver  bromide  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammo- 
nia. It  is  yellow.  At  high  temperatures  these  halides  melt  and 
on  cooling  form  a horny  mass,  which  can  be  cut  with  the  knife 
(“  horn-silver,  ” cf.  § 245b  Silver  fluoride,  AgF,  is  much  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  the  three  preceding  halogen  compounds. 

Potassium  silver  cyanide,  KAg(CN)2,  obtained  on  adding  potas- 
sium cyanide  to  a silver  solution,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  in  electro-plating.  When  a current  passes 
through  it,  potassium  is  deposited  (primarily)  at  the  cathode,  while 
the  anion  Ag(CN)2^  wanders  to  the  anode;  however,  potassium  pre- 
cipitates silver  from  potassium  silver  cyanide; 

K +I^g(CN)2 =2KCN  -1- Ag. 
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Thiis  silver  is  deposited  on  the  cathode  while  the  anion  Ag(CN)2^ 
takes  up  an  atom  of  silver  at  the  silver  anode  to  form  silver  cyanide 
and  again  unites  with  potassium  cyanide  to  form  the  double  salt; 
if  the  anode  is  of  platinum,  cyanogen  gas  is  set  free  from  the  anion 
Ag(CN)2',  and  the  anode  becomes  covered  with  silver  cyanide, 
which  soon  interrupts  the  current. 

All  the  silver  salts,  particularly  the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide, 
are  sensitive  to  light,  i.e.  they  are  decomposed  by  light,  espe- 
cially by  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum;  as  a result, 
the  halogen  passes  off  and  the  color  of  the  salt  becomes  first  violet 
and  then  black.  A blackened  preparation  of  this  sort  can  be  re- 
whitened by  chlorine-or  bromine-water.  The  sensitiveness  to  light 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  silver  halide 
is  precipitated. 

247.  Photography,  The  property  of  silver  chloride  and  silver 
bromide  just  mentioned  forms  the  basis  of  photography.  The 
process  is  essentially  as  follows:  A glass  plate  is  coated  with  a 
“sensitive  film,'’  i.e.  a thin  layer  of  silver  chloride  or  bromide  is 
spread  over  it.  Formerly  this  was  usually  prepared  Ij}'  the  pho- 
tographers themselves  from  collodion  (see  Okg.  Chkm.,  § 231) 
which  contained  a halogen  salt,  e.g.  Cdl2,  in  solution.  After 
the  evaporation  of  the  solvent  a halide  coating  remained,  and  by 
dipping  the  plates  so  prej)ared  into  a solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
the  silver  halide  was  formed  on  them.  These  were  the  “wet 
plates”;  now  they  are  almost  entirely  superseded  by  tiie  “dry 
plates.” 

The  latter  are  prepared  commercially  on  a large  scale.  They 
consist  of  a film  of  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  (less  frecpiently  in 
collodion)  on  a glass  plate. 

A sensitive  plate  of  this  sort  is  placed  in  the  photographic 
ap{)aratus,  which  is  essentially  a camera  ohscura,  and  the  plate  is 
there  “exposed”  to  a light-image,  which  affects  the  silver  lialide 
chemically.  It  is  very  ])robable  that  by  the  action  of  the  light  a 
subhalide  is  formed;  the  liberated  bromine  enters  into  combination 
with  the  gelatine  or  the  collodion  and  is  therefore  unable  to  trans- 
form the  subhalidc  into  halide.  As  yet  no  picture  can  be  seen  on 
the  plate;  it  must  first  be  “developed.”  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  plate  is  immersed  in  a liquid  containing  a reducing  substance. 
A typical  developer  is  a solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  an  excess 
of  potassium  oxalate;  various  other  organic  compounds  (amido- 
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phenols,  etc.)  are  at  present  frequently  used.  At  those  places  on 
the  plate  where  the  light  has  struck,  more  or  less  silver  (according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  light)  is  set  free  in  the  metallic 
form  as  a very  thin  coating,  while  the  remaining  silver  halide  is  not 
affected  by  the  developer.  This  halide  must  next  be  removed,  else 
it  would  be  decomposed  by  the  light  and  more  silver  liberated; 
theretore  it  is  immersed  in  a solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
(“hypo”).  This  operation  is  called  “fixing”  the  image.  I'p  to 
this  time  the  plate  must  be  kei^t  from  the  light. 

After  the  fixmg  we  have  a so-called  negative,  i.  e.  there 
remains  on  the  glass  plate  a ])icture  which  is  black  in  those  places 
which  were  illuminated  in  the  object  and  clear  on  those  places  which 
were  dark.  From  this  a positive  impression  is  prepared  b}^ 
laying  the  negative  on  a paper  coated  with  a sensitive  film  and 
exposing  tlie  whole  to  direct  sunlight.  Those  places  on  the  nega- 
tive where  silver  was  deposited  let  no  light  or  very  little  through 
(according  to  their  thickness),  so  that  a positive  image  is  now  pro- 
duced. • Finally  the  positive  image  is  also  fixed,  for  w’hich 
purpose  a bath  containing  thiosulphate  and  a little  gold  chloride 
is  used.  The  latter  improves  the  color-  tone  of  the  photograph. 

The  photographic  process  in  its  various  stages  is  very  interesting  also 
from  a theoretical  standpoint  and  deserves  a little  more  detailed  study. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Plates. — A mixture  is  made  of  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  and  ammonium  bromide  containing  enough  gelatine  to  make  them 
congeal  at  room  temi)erature.  No  separation  of  silver  bromide  is  observed 
immediately  on  mixing,  as  is  the  case  when  the  corresponding  aqueous 
solutions  are  mixed.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  gelatine  acts  as  a j)rotective 
colloid  toward  the  silver  bromide,  which  of  itself  is  unable  to  form  a hvdrosol 
(cf.  § 19(i).  That  silver  bromide  is  really  formed  can  be  demonstrated 
by  measuring  the  electrical  conductivity.  If,  instead  of  the  silver  bromide, 
its  ions,  .\g‘  and  Br',  were  present,  the  conductance  would  have  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  ammonium  nitrate  which  results 
from  the  mixing  (AgN03  + NHiBr  = AgBr d-NH^NOj).  The  observed  con- 
ductance is,  however,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a gelatinous  solution 
of  ammonium  nitrate  having  the  same  concentration.  This  freshly  pre- 
])ared  cofloidal  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  is  relatively  not  very  sensitive  to 
light.  In  order  to  increase  its  sensitiveness  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  “ripen” 
by  standing  in  the  warm  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  It  then  loses 
its  transparency  and  becomes  yellowish  white.  The  resulting  increase  in 
sensitiveness  must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  light  is  not 
sufficiently  absorbed  by  the  transparent  colloidal  silver  bromide  to  exert 
its  full  action,  and  that  this  is  only  accomplished  when  in  the  process  of 
ri|>ening  the  colloid  is  slowly  coagulated,  the  finer  particles  of  silver  bromide 
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having  collected  to  form  larger  ones,  which  render  the  mass  opaque  and 
therefore  increase  its  absorptive  power.  The  ripened  silver  bromide  gela- 
tine is  then  spread  upon  the  plates. 

2.  The  Latent  Image. — When  the  plates  are  exposed  to  light  there  is 
formed  on  all  i)laces  that  the  light  has  affected,  a “ photohaloid,”  i.e.,  a 
mixture  of  silver  bromide  with  some  ultra-microscopic  particles  of  silver. 
When  AgBr  is  exposed  to  the  light  ordinarily  (apart  from  gelatine),  free 
bromine  is  formed  during  the  exposure;  if  a closed  apparatus  is  used  and 
it  is  afterward  placed  in  the  dark,  silver  bromide  is  formed  again.  More- 
over, not  all  the  silver  bromide  is  decomposed,  but  an  equilibrium  is 
established : 

AgBr<=^Ag  + Br, 

which  is  displaced  farther  to  the  right,  the  stronger  the  illumination. 
Light  thus  plays  the  same  role  in  this  dissociation  as  heat  in  other  dis- 
sociations. If  a gelatine  plate  is  used  the  latent  image  remains  for 
months  unaltered  because  the  free  bromine  is  taken  up  by  the  gelatine. 

3.  Developing. — This  ])rocess  is  explained  by  some  as  follows;  By 
the  reducing  action  of  the  developer  silver  is  immediately  set  free  from 
silver  subbromide  but  not  from  silver  bromide,  notwithstanding  that 
the  latter  is  capable  of  being  reduced.  The  system  silver  bromide  ]dus 
developer  can  be  compared  to  a supersaturated  solution,  which  only 
deposits  solid  salt  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a crystalline  nucleus  of 
salt  (c/.  § 237).  The  nuclei  of  metallic  silver  are  furnished  by  the  silver 
separated  out  of  the  subbromidc.  The  deposition  of  additional  silver 
molecules  takes  ])lace  only  upon  those  molecules  already  there  and 
not  on  spots  where  there  was  no  subbromide  originally,  i.e.  silver  is 
deposited  only  w'here  the  light  acted  on  the  plate.  According  to  this 
nucleus  theory  the  developing  process  would  be  comparable  to  the 
following  experiment:  If  a few  letters  are  written  on  a glass  plate  with 
a piece  of  alum  and  the  plate  is  laid  in  a supersaturated  solution  of 
this  salt,  the  letters  become  visible,  because  alum  is  deposited  on  them. 

Silver  sulphate,  Ag2S04,  is  obtained  b}’  dissolving  silver  in 
hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

Silver  nitrate,  AgNOa,  prepared  b}''  dissolving  silver  in  nitric- 
acid,  crystallizes  isomorphous  with  saltpetre  in  beautiftil  rhombic 
crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  (1  ]>art  in  0.5  part  at  room 
temperature)  and  melts  at  218°.  In  medicine  it  is  frequently 
employed,  especially  as  a caustic;  it  goes  under  the  name  of  “lunar 
caustic.”  Indelible  inks  are  also  prepared  from  it. 
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Silver  nitrite,  AgN02,  is  formed  as  a yellowish  precipitate  on 
mixing  an  aqueous  alkali  nitrite  solution  and  silver  nitrite;  it  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  beautiful 
needles. 

GOLD. 

248.  This  metal  generally  occurs  native,  being  found  in  beds 
of  quartz  and  alluvial  deposits  resulting  from  the  decay  of  (juartz 
rocks.  Traces  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  sea-water.  It  occurs 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  l^ral  and  ])articularly  in  Australia, 
in  Transvaal  and  in  the  western  j)art  of  the  Tnited  States  and 
Canada.  Recently  large  quantities  have  been  discovered  in  Alaska 
(Klondike  region).  In  Colorado  considerable  gold  is  obtained  from, 
tellurides  {sylvanitc,  etc.). 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  goltl  contained  in  a cubic  meter  of 
ore  or  rock  in  the  most  profitable  instances  is  only  very  small,  it 
becomes  the  task  of  metallurgy  to  extract  it  from  proportionately 
large  quantities  of  rock. 

In  the  Transvaal  this  is  accomplished  as  follows:  The  gold  occurs 
there  in  so-called  reefs,  which  arc  vertical  veins  in  the  quartz.  Tlie.se 
reefs  are  seldom  more  than  one  meter  thick,  but  extend  for  miles  east  and 
west;  their  depth  is  unknown.  They  are  mined  by  blasting  with  dyna- 
mite; the  large  pieces  are  reduced  to  about  the  size  of  an  egg  in  a heavy 
iron  apparatus  and  then  sent  to  the  stamps,  that  move  in  a large  trough 
through  which  plenty  of  water  is  kept  running.  The  water  carries  off 
the  fine  auriferous  slime,  which  is  made  to  flow  over  amalgamated  copper 
plates  that  are  somewhat  inclined.  The  gold  is  I’etained  by  the  mercury. 
After  some  time  the  plates  are  scraped  off  and  the  mercury  removed  by 
distillation,  leaving  the  gold. 

The  extracted  slime  (“tailings  ”)  is  treated  again  for  gold,  for  which 
purpose  the  cyanide  process  of  Siemens  is  enijiloyed. 

By  this  process  the  tailings  are  allowed  to  stand  for  from  one  day  to 
three  weeks  in  contact  with  a 0.1  to  0.01%  potassium  cyanide  solution. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  the  gold  dissolves  in  it, 
forming  a double  cyanide,  KAu(CN)2: 

2Au  +4KCN-t-2H20  + 02=2KAu(CN)2+2K0H  -hHA. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  and  serves  to  bring  further  amounts  of 
gold  into  solution : 

2Au -h  4KCN  + H A = 2KAu  (CN)2 + 2KOH. 
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From  this  solution  the  gold  is  obtained  by  electrolysis  between  steel 
anodes  and  lead  cathodes.  At  the  anode  Prussian  blue  (§  308)  is  formed, 
which  is  treated  for  potassium  cyanide;  the  gold  is  deposited  at  the 
cathode  (§  240).  This  gold  is  separated  from  the  lead  it  contains  by 
cupc'llation. 

[Particularly  in  the  United  States  two  processes  (chlorination  and 
cyanide)  are  in  general  use  for  extracting  gold  from  its  ores  without 
amalgamation.  Botii  processes  are  especially  applicable  to  low-grade 
and  sulphurous  ores,  e.g.  the  tellurides  of  Colorado.  In  the  chlorination 
process  the  ore  is  crushed  and  roasted  and  then  treated  in  revolving 
barrels  with  chlorine,  ])ropared  either  chemicall)^  or  electrolytically, 
after  which  the  gold  is  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  roasted. 
The  cyanide  process  is  much  similar  to  that  described  above  for  treating 
the  tailings,  but  zinc  generally  serves  as  the  precipitant  instead  of  elec- 
trolysis. 

Placer  and  lujdraidic  mining  find  application  in  newly  discovered 
deposits  but  arc  much  less  common  than  vein  mining.  For  the  present 
status  of  the  metallurgy  of  gold  as  well  as  other  metals  the  student 
should  consult  a mining  annual. — Tu.] 

249.  Physical  Properties. — When  pure,  gold  is  reddish  yellow, 
very  soft,  (much  like  lead)  and  extremely  malleable  and  ductile. 
The  thinnest  gold-leaf  appears  green  in  transmitted  light.  Sp. 
g.  = 19.265  at  13°.  It  is  a very  good  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. At  1063°  it  melts  to  a greenish  liquid. 

Chemical  Properties. — Gold  is  the  typical  representative  of  the 
precious  metals;  it  is  not  attacked  by  acids  and  is  dissolvetl  only 
by  chlorine-water,  aqua  regia  and  potassium  cyanide  solution  (see 
above).  Its  compounds  are  all  ver}'  unstable;  on  warming  they 
decompose,  leaving  the  metal. 

Uses. — About  one-haK  the  world’s  production  of  gold  is  used 
for  industrial  purposes.  For  these  purposes  the  pure  metal  is  too 
soft,  however,  and  must  be  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver.  Tlie 
proportion  of  gold  in  the  allo}^  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  carats; 
the  pure  metal  is  24  carats;  gold  jewelry,  etc.,  usually  14-18  carats 
i.e.,  24  parts  of  the  alloy  contain  14-18  parts  of  gold.  The  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  contain  1 part  copper  to  9 parts  gold, 
those  of  England  1 part  copper  to  11  parts  gold. 

For  purposes  of  gold-plating  the  same  electrolytic  processes  are 
employed  as  for  silver-jdating. 
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Testing  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  oldest  method  of  testing  is  by  means  of  the  touchstone,  or  ''Lydian 
stone,”  a black  basalt.  This  stone  must  be  dull  black,  unaffected  by 
aqua  regia  and  somewhat  rough.  The  sample  is  rubbed  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone  so  as  to  leave  a bright  streak  of  particles  of  the  metal.  This 
streak  is  then  compared  with  that  of  a series  of  touchneedles  of  kno^\Ti 
composition. 

Silver  streaks  are  compared  merely  as  to  color.  A skilled  observ^er 
can  usually  estimate  the  proportion  of  silver  to  within  2. 0-1. 5%. 

In  the  case  of  gold  objects  it  must  be  known  whether  the  metal  con- 
tains copper,  silver,  or  both.  Therefore  the  color  of  the  streak  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  touchneedles  of  the  presumably  corresponding  alloy. 
The  streaks  are  then  moistened  with  a little  acid  consisting  of  1 part  HCl, 
80  IlXOg  and  100  HjO.  Alloys  with  75%  or  more  gold  are  not  attacked 
by  this  mixture  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  percentage  is  less,  it  is 
possible  to  detect  differences  of  1%.  This  method  is  decidedly  crude 
and  is  usually  employed  only  in  confirming  a supposed  percentage. 
Where  the  metal  is  rich  it  is  very  deceptive;  but  gold  of  a quality  such 
as  is  generally  used  for  ornaments,  etc.  (ca.  AVo  hue)  can  be  safely  tested 
in  this  way. 

A far  more  reliable  test  of  the  quality  of  gold  is  by  cupellation.  Part 
of  the  sample  is  fused  with  lead  in  a small  muffle  furnace  in  a small  thick- 
walled,  porous  crucible  (cupel)  consisting  of  bone  ash.  At  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  the  lead  and  any  copper  present  are  oxidized  and 
their  oxides  melt  and  are  absorbed  by  the  bone-ash.  As  soon  as  they  are 
completely  taken  up  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  suddenly  appears 
with  sj)lendid  effect  (brightening  of  gold).  The  residual  drop  of  metal  is 
an  alloy  of  only  gold  and  some  silver.  The  latter  is  got  rid  of  with 
boiling  nitric  acid,  after  the  alloy  left  on  the  cupel  has  solidified  and  been 
hammered  fiat. 

The  proportion  of  silver  in  silverware  is  now  determined  exclusively  iri 
the  wet  way,  by  titration. 

250.  Gold  forms  two  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  the 
oxides  A112O,  aurous  oxide,  and  AU2O3,  auric  oxide. 

Aurous  Compounds. 

Aurous  oxide,  AU2O,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  aurous  chloride 
with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  a dark  violet  powder, 
wdiich  breaks  up  into  its  constituents  at  250°. 

Aurous  chloride,  AuCl,  is  produced  by  heating  auric  chloride 
-to  185°.  It  is  white  and  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  it 
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splits  up  into  its  elements.  On  being  warmed  with  water  it  }’ields 
2 All  and  A11CI3, 

Aurous  iodide  is  formed  (like  cuprous  iodide)  on  treating  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  with  potassium  iodide. 

The  gold  double  cyanide,  KCN  • AuCN,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
auric  oxide  in  potassium  cyanide;  it  is  used  in  gold-plating. 

Of  the  oxy-salts  of  aurous  oxide  only  a few  double  salts  are 
known. 


Auric  Compounds. 

Auric  chloride,  A11CI3,  can  be  obtained  by  dissohung  gold  in 
aqua  regia  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metal.  It  forms  a 
dark  red  crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces  rapidly.  On  the 
evaporation  of  its  solution  it  partially  decomposes  into  chlorine 
and  aurous  chloride.  By  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid  long 
yellow  needles  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a compound  AuCls-HCl, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  chlor-auric  acid.  ]\lany  salts  of  this  acid 
are  known  to  exist,  e.g.  KCl-AuCl3  + 2^1120  and  XII4C1*  A11CI3  + 
II 2O,  as  well  as  man}'-  chlor-aurates  of  organic  bases.  These  double 
salts  give  the  ordinary  tests  for  gold,  hence  this  acid  either  forms 
no  complex  ion  AuCU'  or  is  very  unstable.  Auric  chloride  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Auric  oxide,  AU2O3,  can  be  prepared  by  precipitating  auric 
chloride  with  magnesia.  The  latter  can  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  auric  oxide  remaining 
as  a brown  powder,  which  breaks  up  at  250°  into  its  elements. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  by  magnesia  is  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  a reddish-yellow  powder  of  the  formula  AUO3II3  is 
obtained,  which  displays  acid,  instead  of  basic,  properties.  Salts 
of  this  auric  acid  are  known,  which  arc  derived  from  the  com- 
pound Au(0H)3-H20=Au0-0H.  Potassium  aurate,  for  exam- 
ple, has  the  formula  KA11O2  + 3H2O  and  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles.  Many  other  salts  are  also  known;  the  above-mentioned 
precipitate  with  magnesia,  for  example,  can  be  looked  upon  as  the 
magnesium  salt  of  auric  acid,  ]\Ig(Au02)2- 

Auric  sulphide,  A112S3,  is  precipitated  from  gold  solutions  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  ver}^  dark  brown  and  soluble  in  am- 
monium sulphide. 

Gold  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  form  by 
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various  reducing  agents.  Ferrous  sulphate  (§  248),  oxalic  acid 
and  acetylene  water  serve  very  well  for  this  purpose.  Hydrogen 
peroxide  precipitates  gold  quickly  in  alkaline  solution. 

251.  For  many  centuries  the  alchemists  endeavored  to  produce  gold 
from  the  baser  metals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  efforts  were  never 
rewarded.  The  chances  of  this  hope  being  realized  must  at  present  be 
regarded  as  very  slight,  since  gold  is  an  element.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
our  conception  of  an  element  is  relative  (§8),  i.e.  it  depends  on  the 
extent  of  our  mastery  over  natural  forces,  the  impossibility  of  decom- 
posing gold  or  synthesizing  it  from  other  elements  is  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely established.  (See  § § 266-7) . 

Although  we  now  ascribe  to  every  metal  fixed,  unalterable  properties, 
it  might  well  have  seemed  possible  to  the  alchemists,  with  their  more 
limited  knowledge,  that  the  properties  of  the  metals  could  vary.  None 
of  the  metals  except  gold  occur  pure  in  nature;  they  have  to  be  extracted 
from  oxides  or  sulphides,  which  frequently  contain  various  impurities. 
The  metals  thus  obtained  had  no  definite  properties;  distinction  was 
made  between  various  sorts  of  lead,  copper,  etc.  The  mutability  of 
the  metals  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  principle  which  observation 
taught;  indeed,  when  a piece  of  metal  is  fused  with  small  amounts  of 
various  other  substances,  its  properties  (color,  etc.)  really  do  change. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  alchemists  the  present  concept  “element  ” 
was  not  yet  established;  this  was  first  introduced  by  Boyle  (1627-1691). 
Before  then,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  was  very  generally  accepted, 
according  to  which  all  substances  are  made  up  of  air,  fire,  earth  and 
water.  In  order  to  produce  gold  it  therefore  seemed  only  necessaiy  to 
deprive  the  baser  metals  of  certain  properties  and  substitute  others.  As 
to  the  metals  themselves  the  idea  was  prevalent  in  alchemistic  circles 
that  mercury  was  the  primordial  substance  and  that  it  had  undergone 
various  changes.  Before  gold  could  be  made  from  it  it  must  be  made 
refractory  and  of  a yellow  color.  Xot  a few  alchemists  were  convinced, 
moreover,  that  the  success  of  the  “great  work  ” depended  on  the  cooj^er- 
ation  of  a higher  power. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

252.  The  metals  copper,  silver  and  gold  form  a bridge  from 
the  difficultly  fusible  metals,  Xi,  Pd,  Pt  (Group  VIII),  to  the 
easily  fusible,  Zn,  Cd,  Hg  (Group  II);  their  melting-points  are 
between  those  of  the  two  groups.  The  following  brief  table  sum- 
marizes the  physical  constants  of  these  metals  as  well  as  those  of 
the  related  elements,  lithium  and  sodium: 
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Li 

Na 

Cu 

Ag 

Au 

Atomic  weight 

7.00 

23.00 

63.57 

107.88 

197.2 

Specific  gravity 

0 . .59 

0.97 

8.94 

10  5 

19.33 

Melting-point 

180 

97.6 

1083 

f»61 

1063 

Color 

white 

white 

red 

white 

red 

The  analogy  in  the  dicmical  properties  is  chiefly  a])])arent  in 
the  -ous  coin])oiinds.  These  have  the  type  R2O  for  the  oxygen 
com])ounds  and  KX  for  the  halides.  The  -ous  halides  of  C'li,  Ag 
and  All  are  all  white  and  insoluble  in  water;  they  are  isoniorjihous 
with  sodium  chloride. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  analogies  in  solubility.  Lithium 
carbonate  and  hydroxide  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corre- 
sponding sodium  compounds;  copjier  carbonate  and  hydroxide 
are  insoluble,  while  the  corresponding  silver  compounds  dissolve 
to  some  extent.  The  sulphate  of  sodium  (third  horizontal  series) 
crystallizes  preferably  with  IOH2O,  that  of  copper  (fifth  series) 
with  5H2O,  while  silver  sulphate  (seventh  series)  is  anhydrous. 

The  oxygen  compounds  exhibit  a gradual  decrease  in  stability. 
Li20  and  Na2()  are  unaffected  by  high  temperatures,  but  Cut)  is 
transformed  into  CU2O,  and  the  oxides  of  silver  and  gold  break  up- 
even  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  into  their  elements. 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  analogy  between  these- 
elements  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  groups.  Their  difference  in. 
valence  is  especially  striking  and,  moreover,  there  is  little  simi- 
larity in  the  properties  of  the  higher  stages  of  oxidation.  This  is. 
one  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  periodic  system. 


BERYLLIUM  AND  MAGNESIUM. 

I.  Beryllium  (Glucinum). 

253.  This  is  one  of  the  rarer  elements.  It  occurs  in  the  mineral  hcryl^ 
Al2()3-3Si02  f3(BeO  SiC)2) ; that  variety  of  beryl  which  is  colored  green 
by  traces  of  a chromium  compound  is  tlic  gem  called  emerald,  or  smaragd. 
Chrysobcrt/l  has  the  composition  BeO-AbOj. 

Almost  all  the  beryllium  compounds  are  made  from  beryl.  This  is^ 
disintegrated  by  fusing  with  potassium  carbonate.  The  fused  mass,  after 
cooling,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  silica.  Most  of 
the  aluminium  is  then  removed  by  crystallization  in  the  form  of  alum, 
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as  this  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  beryllium  sulphate  remains 
in  the  mother  liquor.  The  latter  is  then  mixed  with  a hot  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate  aluminium  and  iron,  beryllium  still 
remaining  in  solution.  After  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
beryllium  is  precipitated  as  the  hydroxide  by  ammonia 

The  metal  was  obtained  by  heating  the  double  lluoride  BeF2-2KF 
with  sodium.  It  is  a malleable  solid  with  the  specific  gravity  1.G4.  It 
does  not  decompose  water,  even  at  100°.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
it  is  permanent  in  the  air.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve 
it  readily  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen;  dilute  nitric  acid  does  not 
attack  it  so  readily.  Beryllium  is  also  dissolved  easily  by  caustic  potash 
and  soda  with  the  evolution  of  Iiydrogen  and  the  formation  of  salts 
having  the  formula  Be(OR)2.  The  hydroxide  thus  behaves  as  a weak 
acid  towards  strong  bases.  These  properties  correspond  to  those  of 
aluminium;  in  § 21.5  attention  was  already  called  to  the  analogy  between 
these  two  elements.  This  analogy  also  characterizes  their  compounds, 
e.g.,  beryllium  carbide  yields  pure  methane  with  water,  just  like  alu- 
minium carbide  (§  17S). 

Only  one  oxide  of  beryllium  is  known,  BeO  (§  215).  It  is  a white 
powder,  which  after  ignition  is  difficultly  soluble  in  acids  (like  AI2O3). 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydroxide,  Be(OH)2,  which  is  precipi- 
tated from  solutions  of  the  salts  as  a white  gelatinous  mass.  When 
freshly  precipitateil,  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  ammonium  carbonate 
and  dilute  acids.  On  being  heated  with  water,  dilute  ammonia  solution 
or  dilute  alkali  solution,  or  on  being  ignited,  or  even  on  standing  for  some 
time,  it  “grows  old”  and  loses  these  properties.  Heating  with  ten-l’old 
normal  solution  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  “ rejuvenates”  even  the  “ oldest” 
beryllium  hydroxides,  which  are  dissolved  only  slowly  by  warm  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  Beryllium  hydroxide  is  distinguished  from 
aluminium  hydroxide  in  two  respects:  it  dissolves  in  ammonium  carbonate 
(see  above)  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  caustic  soda  or 
caustic  potash  by  prolonged  boiling. 

Beryllium  sulphate,  BeSOi  crystallizes  with  four  or  seven  molecules  of  water, 
in  the  latter  case  being  isomorphous  with  MgS04-7Il20.  The  double  salt 
BeS04  K2S04-3H,0  is  (like  alum)  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Beryllium 
chloride,  BeCR,  must  be  prepared  from  the  oxide  by  heating  with  charcoal  in 
a current  of  chlorine  Its  vapor  density  corresponds  to  the  formula  BeCR  It 
crystallizes  with  IIBO.  Beryllium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  water.  It  loses 
carbon  dioxide  very  easily. 

The  beryllium  salts  taste  sweet,  hence  the  name  glucinum  (or  glycin- 
ium),  which  is  common  in  France  and  .America. 
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II.  Magnesium. 

254.  This  element  occurs  as  carbonate,  silicate,  and  chlo- 
ride in  considerable  quantities.  Magnesite  is  MgCOa,  dolomite 
MgCa(C03)2.  Among  the  silicates  containing  magnesium  we  have 
talc  and  soapstone,  H2Mg3Si40i2;  serpentine  (asbestos),  H4Mg3Si209; 
meerschaum,  H4Mg2Si30io.  It  is  found  in  smaller  amounts  in 
many  other  silicates,  e.g.  hornblende  (asbestos),  augite,  tourmaline. 
Other  salts  found  in  nature  are  carnallite,  MgCl2  • KCl  • 6H2O,  kie- 
serite,  MgS()4-H20,  and  kainite,  MgS04-KCl-3H20  (Stassfurt 
Abraum  salts).  Upon  the  weathering  of  the  silicates  the  mag- 
nesium goes  into  the  soil,  whence  it  is  absorbed  by  the  plants  (to 
which  this  element  is  invaluable)  and  finally  taken  into  the  animal 
body. 

The  metal  is  manufactured  on  a large  scale,  since  it  is 
employed  for  illumination  in  photography,  pyrotechnics,  etc.,  on 
account  of  the  intense  light  (flash-light)  produced  by  its  combustion. 
At  present  it  is  prepared  mainly  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  mag- 
nesium chloride  or  carnallite  in  a cast-steel  crucible,  which  serves 
as  cathode;  gas  carbon  is  used  for  the  anode.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  heating  the  double  chloride  IMgCU-NaCl  with  sodium.  It  is 
silvery- white  and  has  a high  lustre.  Sp.  g.  =1.75.  It  is  malleable 
and  ductile  and  comes  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  wire  or  ribbon 
as  well  as  powder,  but  the  ribbon  frequently  contains  zinc.  It 
melts  at  651°  and  boils  at  1120°.  It  is  quite  permanent  in  the 
air,  since  it  soons  becomes  coated  with  a thin  cohesive  film  of 
the  oxide;  at  an  elevated  temperature  it  Inirns  to  magnesia,  MgO. 
When  it  is  heated  red-hot  in  a limited  supply  of  air,  a large  part 
is  converted  into  the  nitrite,  MgsNo,  a yellowish-green  substance. 
Boiling  water  decomposes  it  slowly  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids  but  is  unaffected  by  alkalies.  It  is  a 
powerful  reducing-agent,  reducing  silica  (§  190),  for  example; 
moreover,  when  ignited,  it  burns  in  water  vapor. 

Magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  magnesia,  is  the  only  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium known.  It  results  from  the  combustion  of  the  metal  or 
from  heating  the  hydroxide  or  carbonate.  It  is  a white,  ver}' 
light  powder,  which  is  emjdoyed  in  medicine  under  the  name  mag- 
nesia usta.  With  water  it  forms  the  hydroxide  Mg(OII)o. 

Magnesium  hydroxide,  l\lg(OH)2,  is  precipitated  from  solutions 
of  magnesium  salts  by  alkalies.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
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turns  red  litmus  blue;  however  in  an  excess  of  alkali  its  ionization 
is  so  diminished  that  it  becomes  practically  insoluble.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  but  is  strong  enough  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  in  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
ammonium  salts.  According  to  Ostwald,  this  is  to  be  explained 
as  follows:  The  solution  of  an  ammonium  salt  contains  a large 
quantity  of  XIl4-ions.  When  a substance  is  introduced  into  the 
solution,  which  gives  off  Oll-ions,  as  does  magnesium  hydroxide, 
these  NIl4-ions  unite  with  OH-ions  to  form  NII40II,  or  rather 
NII3+II2O  (c/.  § 234).  As  a result  of  this  reaction  Oll-ions  dis- 
appear. In  order  to  restore  the  eciuilibrium  between  the  undis- 
solved magnesium  hydroxide  and  the  solution,  more  of  this  hy- 
droxide must  go  in  solution,  but  again  the  freshly  formed  OH-ions 
are  taken  up  by  the  NIH-ions.  If  sufficient  of  the  latter  are  present, 
this  process  will  go  on  till  all  the  magnesium  hydroxide  has  entered 
into  solution.  It  now  becomes  clear  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
solution  of  a magnesium  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  in 
the  presence  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  salt. 


MAGNESIUM  SALTS. 


255.  Magnesium  chloride,  jMgCh,  crystallizes  with  six  mole- 
cules of  water  and  is  very  liygroscopic.  The  deliquescence  of 
common  salt  i.s  due  to  the  magnesium  salt  it  usually  contains. 


On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  the  basic  chloride,  Mg^,  , 

and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed;  sea-water  cannot  be  used  in 
boilers  because  of  the  magnesium  salt  it  contains,  for  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  set  free  attacks  the  iron.  Many  double  salts  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  are  known.  . 

It  can  be  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  the  double  chloride 
MgCl2  • XH4CI  • 6H2O,  when  it  forms  a laminar-crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  at  708°  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  bright 
red  heat. 


Careful  study  of  the  decomposition  of  magnesium  chloride  by  oxygen 
and  by  steam  has  shown  that  a reversible  reaction  is  involved  in  each 
case : 

2MgCb  + 0,^2Mg0  + 2Cb;  MgC'b  + H^O^itlgO  + 2HC1. 

In  the  former  reaction  a rise  of  temperature  displaces  the  equilibrium 
toward  tlie  right,  although  below  500°  the  velocity  is  still  very  small. 
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Ill  tOo  .second  j)r()cess  the  conipo.sition  of  the  ga.seous  equilil)riuni  mix- 
ture at  700°  has  been  found  to  be  00%  H('l  + 10%  HjO. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04-7H20,  Epsom  salt,  finds  use  in 
medicine.  It  is  very  soliddc  in  water.  It  loses  6 mols.  IIoO  at 
150°,  and  the  seventh  above  200°.  In  this  respect  it  behaves  like 
other  sulphates,  e.g.  ZnS04-7Il20,  FeS04 -71120,  and  those  (i 
nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are,  moreover,  isomorphous  with  it.  A 
further  analogy  between  these  sulphates  appears  in  the  fact  that 
with  sulphate  of  ])otassium  or  ammonium  they  form  double  salts  of 
the  same  type,  K2S04-MgS04 -GIOO,  which  are  also  isomorphous. 

Magnesium  ammonium  phosphates,  MgNIl4P04-6Il20,  serves 
for  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  as  well  as  of  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  but  docs  not  dissolve  in 
ammonia,  tlic  reason  for  which  is  again  to  be  found  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ionization.  Completely  analogous  to  this  compound 
is  the  corresponding  arsenate,  MgNIl4As04 -61120. 

Magnesium  carbonate. — From  solutions  of  magnesium  salts 
soda  precipitates  a basic  carbonate,  Mg(0H)2-4]\IgC03-41l20. 
The  carbon  dioxide  liberated  holds  part  of  the  magnesium  in  solu- 
tion as  acid  carbonate.  This  precipitate  is  known  as  7nagncs{a 
alba.  The  n e u t r a 1 carbonate  can  be  prepared  from  it  by  sus- 
pending magnesia  alba  in  water,  passing  in  carbon  ilioxide  and 
allowing  to  stand;  in  time  the  salt  jMgCOa -oIPO  crystallizes  out, 
which  is,  howe^'er,  readily  split  up  hydrolytically  by  water,  form- 
ing basic  carbonate  again. 

CALCIUM,  STRONTIUM  AND  BARIUM. 

I.  Calcium. 

256.  This  element  is  one  of  the  ten  principal  constituents  of 
the  earth’s  crust  (§8).  Particularly  the  carbon  a t e is  found 
in  large  cpiantities  in  nature,  limestone,  ealciie,  aragonite,  marble 
and  chalk,  all  being  forms  of  it.  An  earthy  deposit  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  is  termed  marl.  Calcium 
silicates  and  especially  calcium  double  salts  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  siliceous  rocks.  There  are  also  extensive  beils  of 
calcium  phosphate,  phosphorite,  apatite,  etc.,  particularly  in  Spain 
and  Florida.  Calcium  occurs  as  sulj)hate  in  the  form  of  gypsum 
and  alabaster.  Moreover,  in  the  animal  kingdom  large  quantities 
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of  this  element  are  fouml.  The  skeletons  of  vertebrates  arc  chiefly 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium;  the  slu'lls  of  mollusks  con- 
sist of  calcium  carbonate,  as  do  also  eggslu>lls.  As  for  the  plants, 
lime  is  one  of  their  indispensal)le  inorganic  constituents. 

Metallic  calcium  can  be  obtained  l)y  electrolysis  of  a 
fused  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  fluoiide.  Such 
a mixtiu'C  melts  much  lower  than  the  single  salts  ($  237).  The 
lower  temperature  makes  the  separation  of  tlu;  metal  easier  and 
prevents  its  combustion.  Calcium  is  a silvery-white  metal, 
which  melts  at  800°;  it  is  soft  enough  to  cut  and  is  malleabh*, 
but  less  so  than  potassium  and  sodium;  it  has  a crystalline  frac- 
ture. Sp.  g.  = 1.52.  It  is  relatively  little  affected  by  oxy- 
gen, chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  all  of  which  react  with  the 
metal  only  at  a higher  temperature  than  the  ordinary  one.  In 
a current  of  air  calcium  unites  with  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
(§  110).  With  hydrogen  it  forms  a compound  CaH2,  which  is 
also  prepared  commercially  by  passing  hydrogen  into  molten 
calcium.  The  calcium  hydride  reacts  with  water  most  vigorously 


CaH2  + H20  = Ca0  + 2H2. 


Since  1 kilo  of  the  hydride  evolves  about  1 cubic  meter  of 
hydrogen,  it  constitutes  a very  suitable  matei'ial  for  generating 
hydrogen  for  aeronautic  purposes,  esi)ecially  in  out-of-the-way 
places. 

OXIDES  AND  HYDROXIDES  OF  CALCIUM. 

257.  Calcium  oxide,  CaO,  (quick-lime,  unslaked  lime)  is  pre- 
pared commercially  by  “ burning  ” limestone  or  molliisk  shells. 
The  limestone  is  mixed  with  coal  and  the  latter  is  set  on  fire;  the 
heat  of  the  burning  coal  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  lime  into 
calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  'bhe  kilns  are  usually  con- 
structed in  such  a way  that  the  burned  lime  can  be  drawn  out  at 
the  l)ottom  while  the  mixture  of  fuel  and  limestone  is  fed  in  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  process  is  c o n t i n u o u s . In  the  United  States 
“ long-flame  ” periodic  kilns  are  generally  used  because  they 
are  simpler  and  fuel  is  inexpensive. 

Calcium  oxide  is  a white  amorphous  powder,  which  requires 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  furnace  for  fusion  (§  176).  On 
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boing  heated  strongly  with  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame  it  emits  an 
intense  white  light  (§  13).  It  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air;  as  a result  the  chunks  of  lime,  which  are  hard  and 
solid  when  they  come  from  the  kiln,  gradually  crumble  to  fine 
powder. 

Calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)2,  (slaked  lime)  is  obtained  by 
“ slaking  ” quick-lime  with  water.  Its  formation  is  attended  by 
the  evolution  of  much  heat.  It  Is  onl)'  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(forming  Ume-water),  l)ut  more  solulfle  in  cold  water  than  in  warm. 
The  solubility,  is  howevei’,  sufficient  to  make  the  precipitation  of 
this  hytlroxide  l)y  ammonium  hydroxide  impossil)le,  for  the  con- 
centi'ation  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  of  the  latter  is  too  small  together 
with  that  of  the  calcium  ions  ])resent  to  reach  the  value  of  the 
solubility  jn^oduct  of  calcium  hydroxide.  At  red-heat  it  is  recon- 
verted into  the  oxide. 

Mortar. — Calcium  hydroxide  is  used  in  masonry.  For  this 
piu‘i)oso  c[uicklinie  is  mixed  with  water  and  sand  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  ])aste,  called  m o r t a r , which  is  thrown  in  l)ctween  the 
stones.  After  some  time  the  mass  becomes  as  hard  as  stone;  this 
is  due  to  the  con\'ersion  of  the  hydroxide  into  the  caiFonate  by 
the  action  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  The  sand  makes  the 
mass  porous,  so  that  the  process  of  hardening  extends  inward; 
the  older  the  wall  the  harder  the  mortar.  The  formation  of  cal- 
cium silicate  appears  to  play  only  a minor  role  in  this  process. 

If  the  lime  contains  more  or  less  magnesia  it  is  difficult  to 
slake;  it  is  therefore  less  adapted  to  masonry  purposes  and  is 
called  “ ])Oor,”  or  “ lean,”  in  contrast  with  the  pure,  easily  slaked 
“ fat  ” lime. 

Cement  contains,  besides  lime  (50-60%),  principally  silica 
(ca.  24%)  and  alumina  (ca.  8%).  It  is  made  by  Inirning  a mixture 
of  limestone,  clay  and  sand.  In  some  ])laces,  e.g.  Brohlthal  in 
the  Rhine  region,  such  a mixture  occurs  as  “ tuffstone,”  which 
Auelds  cement  directly  on  burning.  Cement  after  being  mixed 
with  water  sets  very  firmly  in  a short  time;  this  is  due,  in  all 
pi'obal)ility,  to  the  fact  that  on  treating  it  with  water  calcium 
aluminatc  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  slowly  deposits  a hydrous 
aluminate,  which  is  much  less  soluble  and  causes  the  setting  of 
the  cement.  At  the  same  time  insoluble  calcium  aluminium 
silicates  are  formed. 
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Calcium  peroxide,  Ca02-SH20,  is  (lcj)ositod  when  lime-water 
is  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  solution.  It  gives  up  oxygen 
on  heating. 

SALTS  OF  CALCIUM. 

258.  Calcium  chloride,  CaCU,  i^  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
hydroxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  can  crystallize 
with  various  amounts  of  water.  The  hydrate  CaCl2-t)Il20  forms 
large  crystals.  Calcium  chloride  is  very  hygrosco{)ic  and  is  there- 
fore frec]uently  used  to  dry  gases  or  to  absorb  water  tlissolved  in 
organic  liquids  (ether,  carbon  disul])hide,  etc.).  It  melts  at  <19°. 
It  unites  with  ammonia  to  form  CaCU’SXHa;  hence  it  cannot  be 
used  to  dry  this  gas. 

When  crystallized  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  ice  the  temperature 
falls  considerably,  even  reaching  — 18.5°.  Such  a mixture  is  called  a 
cooling-  or  freezing-mixture  and  is  often  employed  for  j)roducing  low 
temperatures.  Besides  calcium  chloride  and  ice,  many  other  such 
mixtures  are  known;  the  one  most  frequently  used  is  that  of  common 
salt  and  ice,  with  which  a temperature  of  —21°  can  be  obtainetl.  Ice 
is  not  absolutely  necessary;  for  instance,  if  solid  ammonium  nitrate 
is  added  to  its  own  weight  of  water,  a temperature  of  —15.5°  can  be 
produced. 

In  order  to  understand  why  such  mixtures  become  so  cold  we  must 
recall  § 237.  Suppose  that  ice  is  introduced  into  a saturated  salt  solu- 
tion of  0°,  solid  salt  being  present  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  liquid 
remains  saturated.  The  system  solution  + ice  is  not  in  a state  of  equi- 
librium at  0°,  for  the  salt  solution  has  a freezing-point  much  lower  than  0°. 
It  cannot  therefore  continue  in  this  state,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  in  equilibrium 
with  ice  as  solid  phase,  the  temperature  must  sink,  and  this  is  only 
possible  as  the  ice  melts,  by  which  pi'occss  heat  is  changed  into  the 
latent  condition.  If  enough  ice  is  present,  it  can,  by  melting,  continue 
to  withdraw  free  heat  from  the  system  till  the  cryohydric  point  is 
reached;  for  only  at  or  below  that  point  can  ice  and  salt  exist  perma- 
nently side  by  side.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cryohydric  tempera- 
ture is  the  lowest  that  can  be  reached  by  the  mixture.  In  § 237  it 
was  shown,  further,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
two  components  of  a solution;  this  is  also  seen  on  considering  cooling- 
mixtures  containing  no  ice.  For  instance,  when  ammonium  nitrate  is 
added  to  water,  the  solution  has  a freezing-point  much  lower  than  0°* 
Here  it  is  the  great  absorption  of  heat  in  dissolving  the  salt,  that  causes 
the  fall  of  temperature  necessary  to  establi.sh  the  equilibrium.  If  this 
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full  is  to  be  considerable,  the  solubility  of  the  salt  must  of  course  be 
great.  In  this  case  also  the  cryohydric  point  is  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture that  can  be  reached  by  the  mixture. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  a name  given  to  a product  obtained  by 
saturating  slaked  lime  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Just  what  compound  is  formed  here  is  not  yet  definitely  known 
although  the  matter  has  been  frequently  investigated.  There  is, 

or*i 

however,  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  formula  Ca<^,|  , accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  a mixed  salt  of  hydrochloric  and  hypochloious 
acids.  At  any  rate  this  is  more  j)robable  than  the  supposition 
that  chloride  of  lime  is  a mixture  of  calcium  hypochlorite  and 
calcium  chloride  (§  5G),  for  it  is  not  ])Ossible  to  extract  any  chlo- 
ritle  of  calcium  from  it  with  alcohol,  although  this  salt  is  ver}"  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  almost  all  the  chlorine  is  expelled  b}’’  a current 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

(ddoride  of  lime  is  employed  in  large  quantities  for  bleaching 
and  disinfecting  (bleacJiing-powder).  It  is  an  incoherent  white 
powder  with  the  odor  of  chlorine  (on  account  of  decomposition 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.)  When  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  other  acids  it  yields  chlorine: 

Ca^P+2HCl  =CaCl2  +H0O+CI2; 
-f-H2S04=CaS04  + H2O  +CI2. 

A solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  when  mixed  with  a cobalt  salt  and 
warmed,  evolves  oxygen.  This  reaction  can  be  regarded  as  primarily  an 
oxidation  of  CoO  to  tVvOg,  the  latter  then  yielding  oxygen  with  chloride 
of  lime  and  forming  CoO  anew.  The  cobaltous  oxitle  would  thus  act 
as  a catalyzer. 

Calcium  fluoride,  CaF2,  occurs  in  nature  as  fJuor  spar  or  f norite, 
forming  cul)es,  which  are  often  fluorescent.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  fuses  at  red-heat  and  is  frec^uently  employed  as  a flux 
in  metallurgical  processes.  It  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  treat- 
ing a solution  of  calcium  chloride  with  sodium  fluoride,  XaF. 

Calcium  sulphide,  CaS,  is  made  by  heating  gypsum  with  char- 
coal. On  treating  the  mass  with  water  calcium  hydrosulphide, 
Ca(SII)2,  is  formed,  whose  aqueous  solution  loses  hydrogen  sul- 
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{)hi(lo  on  boiling.  Calcium  sulphide  (like  the  sulphides  of  bai'ium 
and  strontium)  has  the  property  of  emitting  light  in  the  dai’k 
after  it  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  seems  only  to  show 
this  phenomenon  when  it  contains  traces  of  other  ehunents, 
such  as  vanadium  or  bismuth.  A boiled  mixture  of  lime-water 
and  sidphur  is  coming  into  extensive  use  as  an  insecticide  under 
the  name  of  lime-sulphur  solution.” 

Calcium  sulphate,  CaS()4-2H20,  occurs  in  nature  as  gypsum. 
(§  256).  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  We  also  find  calcium 
sulj)hate  in  nature  as  anhydrite,  which  has  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization and  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Clypsum  passes  ov(u- 
into  this  anhydrous  modification  on  being  ignited.  However,  the 
I'l'verse  transformation,  recombination  with  water,  does  not  take 
place,  or  at  least  })roceeds  very  slowly,  so  that  ignited  gypsum  is 
said  to  be  “ dead-burnt.”  If  the  dehydration  is  carried  out  at  a 
lower  temperature,  an  anhydrous  gypsum  is  obtained  which  is 
comparatively  easily  soluble  in  water  ("soluble  anhydrite”)  and 
absorbs  water  very  rapidly.  In  addition  to  these  varieties  there 
is  also  a "half-hydrate”,  2CaS04-H20.  This  is  the  chief  constit- 
uent of  "plaster  of  Paris.”  On  being  stirred  with  water  it  takes 
up  the  latter  rapidly  and,  like  the  soluble  anhydrite,  forms  the 
dihydrate,  CaS(  )4-2H20,  whereupon  the  ma,ss  becomes  hard.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  application  of  gypsum  in  the  manufacture  of 
casts,  etc. 

The  "setting”  depends  upon  the  relatively  high  solubility 
(about  1%)  of  this  half-hydrate,  on  account  of  which  it  forms  a 
solution  sui)ersaturatcd  as  to  gypsum  (CaS()4-2H2();  solubility 
about  0.2%)  and  gypsum  is  deposited.  Another  very  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  setting  is  the  filamentary  character  of  the  precipitated 
gyjisum,  a ]iroperty  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  for  which  reason  slaked  lime  does  not  hold  together. 

The  credit  of  having  explained  the  conditions  governing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  above-mentioned  modifications  as  well  as  of  having  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  their  transition  points  is  due  to  Van’t  Hoff. 
The  investigation  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  retard- 
ation ])henomena  which  obscure  the  true  situation.  It  was  found  that 
the  half-hydrate  is  to  be  regarded  as  a metastable  modification,  because, 
for  one  reason,  the  temperature  at  which  it  goes  over  into  soluble  anhy- 
drite is  lower  than  that  at  which  the  dihydrate  loses  all  its  water,  while 
in  general  the  loss  of  water  by  hydrates  proceeds  step  by  stej')  with  rising 
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temperature.  Moreover  the  greater  solubility  of  the  half-hydrate,  as 
eompared  vith  that  of  the  dihydrate,  is  an  additional  reason.  There  is 
thus  the  same  relationshij)  here  as  between  <^he  metastable  erystals 
Na^SO^ -TlbO  and  the  salts  Na^SO^-lOHjO  and  Xa.^SO^,  exeept  that  in 
this  latter  ease  the  transformation  from  metastable  to  stable  modifi- 
eation  takes  place  very  easily  on  touching  the  heptahydrate  with  a 
crystal  of  the  decahydrate,  while  the  half-hydrate  of  calcium  sulphate, 
even  in.  contact  with  the  dihydrate,  retains  its  identity  indefinitelj'. 

Calcium  nitrate,  Ca(X03)2,  results  from  the  decay  of  nitrog- 
enous organic  substances  in  the  presence  of  lime.  It  ciu'stallizes 
with  four  molecules  of  water.  The  anhydrous  salt  deli(piesces  in 
the  air  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  converted  into  ■salt- 
petre by  potash  or  potassium  chloride  (§  229). 

Calcium  phosphates. — The  tertiary  salt,  Ca3(P04)2,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  as  is  also  the  secondary  salt,  Ca2H2(Pk)4)2,  The  primary 
salt,  CaH4(P04)2,  however,  is  readily  soluble;  it  is  employed  m 
large  cjuantities  as  an  artificial  fertilizer,  under  the  name  of  ’‘super- 
phosphate. ” 

This  superphosphate  is  manufactured  by  thoroughly  mixing  ground 
phosphorite  (or  bone  meal)  in  a cast-iron  mixer  with  chamber  acid 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  equation 


Ca3(PO,)2  + 2H2SO,  =CaH,(POj2  + 2CaSO,. 


The  mass,  which  is  at  first  semi-solid,  soon  becomes  solid,  since  the 
calcium  sulphate  that  is  formed  takes  up  the  water  contained  in  the 
chamber  acid  to  form  crystals. 

M’hen  superphosphate  is  mixed  with  soil  the  primary  calcium  siiljihate 
goes  into  solution  and,  since  every  soil  contains  lime,  it  is  forthwith 
reconverted  into  insoluble  secondary  or  tertiary  ]ihos]ihate.  Ajijiar- 
ently  nothing  has  been  gained  toward  “making  the  phos]ihoric  acid 
soluble.”  However  the  phosphate  is  now  diffused  widely  in  the  soil 
and  is  therefore  much  more  accessible  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  than  if 
the  soil  had  been  mixed  with  tertiary  phosphate  only. 

259.  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs,  is  dimorphous,  occurring 
rhombohcdral  as  calcite  and  rhombic  as  aragonite.  Vvlicn  the 
solution  of  a calcium  salt  is  treated  with  soda,  calcium  carbonate 
is  at  first  precipitated  in  an  amorphous,  very  voluminous  and  more 
soluble  form;  after  a short  time,  however,  it  turns  to  a f.ncly 
crystalline  powder.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more 
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extensively  so  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  since  the  acid 
calcium  carbonate  is  then  formed.  The  latter  decomposes  when 
the  solution  is  boiled,  carbon  dioxide  escaping  and  crystalline 
neutral  carbonate  l)eing  deposited. 

Hardness  of  Water. — Almost  e^’ery  ri\'er-  or  spring-water  holds 
more  or  less  lime  in  solution.  The  lime  is  present  as  sulphate  or 
as  acid  carbonate.  Such  a water  forms  but  little,  if  any,  lather 
with  soap;  the  fatty  acids  of  the  soap  form  white  insoluble  salts 
with  the  lime,  so  that  water  containing  much  lime  is  not  good 
for  washing.  Sucli  a water  is  termed  h a r d in  contrast  with  a 
water  that  is  free  or  nearh’  free  from  lime,  which  is  called  soft. 
If  the  hardness  is  due  to  acid  carbonate  (also  called  “ bicarbonate  ” 
of  lime),  it  disappears  on  protracted  boiling,  calciimi  carbonate 
being  precipitated.  In  such  a case  we  speak  of  temporary 
hardness.  In  metallic  boilers  and  similar  vessels  the  carbonate, 
of  lime  that  is  deposited  adheres  firmly  to  the  sides  (“boiler- 
scale”).  If  the  hardness  of  a water  is  due  to  gypsum,  which  is 
only  partially  removed  by  boiling  (§  236),  it  is  sjDoken  of  as 
permanent  hardness. 

AMien  heated,  calcium  carbonate  breaks  up  into  lime  and 
carbon  dioxide.  We  have  here  a case  of  complete  heterogeneous 
equilibrium  (§  71),  for  the  susbtances  are  CaO  and  CO2  and  the 
phases  CaO,  CaCOs  and  CO2.  This  is  confirmed  by  experiments, 
which  show  that  the  concentration  of  the  gaseous  phase  (the  dis- 
sociation tension)  at  a definite  temperature  is  constant  and  there- 
fore independent  of  the  amount  of  each  phase.  Complete  decom- 
position into  lime  and  carbon  dioxide  can  only  occur,  therefore, 
when  the  gaseous  phase  is  removed  (as  in  lime-burning,  § 257) 
or  when  its  tension  is  kept  below  the  dissociation  tension.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  greater 
than  the  dissociation  tension,  calcium  carbonate  cannot  decom- 
pose. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  fuse  calcium 

carbonate;  on  solidification  it  assumes  a 
crystalline  structure  and  becomes  marble. 

In  the  adjoining  Fig.  60,  let  AB  repre- 
sent the  dissociation  curve  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  a coordinate  system  Pt.  Onl}'’ 
along  this  curve  are  the  three  phases  in 
equilibrium  with  each  other;  under  any 
other  conditions  one  of  the  phases  disa])pears 
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und  wc  enter  either  the  region  of  the  pluipies  Ca0+C02  or  that  of 

CaC03  + C(),. 


GLASS. 

260.  Calcium  silicate  is  chiefly  important  because  it  is  a con- 
stituent of  almost  all  sorts  of  glass. 

Glass  is  a mixture  of  silicates  of  the  alkalies  with  calcium  silicate 
or  lead  silicate.  The  alkali  silicates  are  soluble  in  water,  amorphous 
and  easily  fusible.  The  calcium  silicates,  however,  are  insoluble, 
very  hard  to  fuse  and  frequently  crystallized.  By  fusing  both 
together  an  insoluble  amorphous  transparent  mass  of  moderate 
fusibility  is  obtained,  which  is  glass.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  a 
mixture  of  clean  sand,  lime  and  soda  in  refractory  crucibles. 

The  properties  of  glass  depend  primarily  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  and  secondarily  on  the  proportions  used.  By  varying 
these  two  conditions  it  is  easy  to  obtain  grades  of  glass  vai^dng 
widely  in  fusibility,  hardness,  lustre,  refractive  power,  etc.  There 
are  very  many  different  sorts  in  use.  Some  of  the  most  important 
.are  the  following: 

Soda  glass  (window-glass)  is  a soda-lime  silicate.  It  is 
readily  fusible  and  is  used  for  most  purposes  of  the  household. 

Potash  glass  (crown  glass,  Bohemian  glass)  consists  of  a 
silicate  of  potassium  and  calcium.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fuse  and 
is  therefore  extensively  used  for  chemical  purposes  (combustion 
tubes,  etc.). 

I.i  e a d glass  (flint  glass)  is  a silicate  of  jDotassium  and  lead. 
It  is  softer,  more  easily  fusible  and  highly  refracti^•e  and  takes  on 
a beautiful  lustre  when  polished.  It  is  therefore  used  for  optical 
instruments  and  fancy  glassware  (“cut  glass”). 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned  many  others  are  used  in  glass 
factories  to  impart  particular  properties  to  the  glass.  The  addi- 
tion of  boric  acid  or  the  partial  replacement  of  lead  with  thallimn 
gives  lead  glass  a still  higher  refractive  index.  An  admixture  of 
alumina,  AI2O3,  prevents  or  hinders  chemical  utensils  of  glass  from 
becoming  brittle  and  allows  the  replacement  of  part  of  the  alkali 
by  lime.  Certain  metallic  oxides  form  colored  silicates  and  are 
therefore  mixed  in  with  the  furnace  charge  to  color  the  glass 
(cobalt,  blue;  chromium  or  copper,  green;  uranium,  yellow- 
areen  fluorescent,  etc.).  The  addition  of  bone-ash,  Ca3(P04)2, 
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or  tin  oxide  gives  a milky-white  opaque  glass.  The  following- 
table  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  various  kinds  of  glass, 
as  tleterminetl  by  analysis: 


Si02 

K2O 

Na20 

CaO 

PbO 

AI2O3 
and  Fe20s 

t\  iiulow-glass  . . . 

70 

15 

1:1 

2 

Bottle-glass 

64 

0 

4 

21 

9 

Crown  glass 

7-1 

10 

7 

Flint  glass 

55 

1-1 

31 

Plate  glass 

72 

17 

G 

5 

Water  has  in  general  very  little  effect  on  glass;  nevertheless  it 
attacks  it  somewhat.  Old  window-panes  have  a peculiar  irides- 
cence, due  to  surface  weathering.  As  it  is  very  important 
in  exact  analyses  to  know  how  much  glass  can  be  dissolved  from 
the  utensils,  careful  investigations  have  been  carried  out,  the 
results  indicating  the  following:  AWien  the  glass  is  new  a rela- 
tively large  amount  goes  into  solution;  this  amount  gradually 
decreases  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  to  a minimum.  At  the 
first  the  alkali  in  particular  is  dissolved  from  the  surface  and  the 
resulting  solution  then  acts  as  a solvent  for  the  silicic  acid.  To 
prepare  glass  vessels  so  that  they  are  almost  wholly  unaffected 
by  water  they  are  subjected  to  a jet  of  steam  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  left  for  several  weeks  full  of  water,  the  water  being 
renewed  occasionally.  Thus  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  a thin 
layer,  rich  in  silica  and  lime,  which  protects  the  inner  portion 
from  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  dissolving  action  of  water  on  the  alkali  of  glass  can  be  readily 
shown  by  agitating  finely  powdered  glass  in  water.  The  liquid  at  once 
turns  phenolplithalein  bright  red. 

Glass  is  a typical  amorphous  substance.  Such  substances  are 
often  defined  as  liquids  with  a very  high  internal  friction  and  the 
behavior  of  molten  glass  on  cooling  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  definition.  At  high  temperatures  molten  glass  is  a thin 
liquid;  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  sink,  the  consistency  of 
the  glass  l)ecomes  tougher,  so  that  between  the  wholly  liquid 
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iind  the  wholly  “ solid  ” states,  there  is  a continuous  series  of 
half-liquid  states.  As  it  is  thus  impossible  to  find  a temperature 
limit  to  the  applicability  to  glass  of  the  laws  of  solutions,  e.g. 
the  law  of  diffusion,  it  seems  rational  to  consider  the  “ solid  ” 
amorphous  state  as  liquid,  in  contradistinction  to  the  crystalline 
state,  which  latter  is  truly  solid,  having  very  different  properties 
from  liquids. 

Solid  solution. — This  term  was  introduced  by  Van’t  Hoff 
to  apply  to  a solid  homogeneous  mixtui'o.  The  best  example 
is  to  be  found  in  mixed  crystals,  including  isomoi’phous  mixtures 
(§  210).  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a molten  mixture  of  silver  and 
gold  solidifies,  the  conq)onents  do  not  scq)arate,  but  solidify 
together  in  homogeneous  crystals  of  the  same  composition  as 
the  melt.  (See  Fig.  6S,  111.)  The  term  solid  solution”  is 

applied  to  this  and  somewhat  similar  solid  mixtures,  because  they 
exhibit  some  of  the  properties  of  liquid  solutions,  e.g.,  in  mis- 
cibility relationships.  Glass  represents  an  amorphous  type  of 
solid  solutions,  of  which  the  constituent  silicates  are  the  integral 
components,  but,  as  intimated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  many 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  amorphous  solid  solutions  as  pseudo- 
solid solutions,  i.e.,  really  undercooled  liquid  solutions. 

II.  Strontium. 

261.  This  is  one  of  the  very  widely  diffused  elements.  Clarke 
showed  that  in  most  of  the  rocks  containing  calcium  this  latter 
metal  is  accompanied  b}^  small  quantities  of  strontium  ami 
barium.  The  principal  strontium  minerals  are  strontianite, 
SrC()3,  and  celestite,  SrSC)4.  Its  compounds  are  very  analogous 
to  those  of  calcium. 

The  m e t a 1 has  been  obtained  In’  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
strontium  chloride.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.").  In  its  properties 
it  corresponds  to  calcium  throughout. 

Strontium  oxide,  Sr(^,  is  formed  on  igniting  the  hydroxide  or 
carbonate.  The  temperature  requiretl  for  the  complete  dissocia- 
tion of  the  latter  is  higher  than  tliat  for  the  corresponding  calcium 
compound.  The  hydroxide,  SrtOIlfo-SIIoO,  is  more  soluble  in 
w’ater  than  calcium  In’droxide.  The  chloride,  SrCl2-6H20,  is 
hygroscoi)ic,  like  that  of  calcium.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
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can,  with  the  aid  of  the  latter,  be  easily  separated  from  barium 
chloride,  whicli  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Strontium  sulphate  is 
much  less  soluble  than  calcium  sulphate;  at  16.1°  1 part  SrS04 
dissolves  in  10070  parts  H2O  (CaS04,  1 part  in  543  at  15.2°).  In  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  it  dissolve es  to  an  extremely  small 
extent.  Strontium  nitrate,  Sr(N03)2,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
this  forms  the  basis  of  separating  it  from  calcium  nitrate,  which 
dissolves  in  alcohol. 

Strontium  salts  are  used  in  pyrotechnics  because  of  the  beauti- 
ful crimson  color  they  impart  to  a flame. 

III.  Barium. 

262.  This  element  occurs  combined  as  barite,  or  heavy  spar, 
BaSt>4,  and  as  u'ithcritc,  BaCOs,  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
preparing  the  other  barium  salts  it  is  merely  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  latter  mineral  in  the  proper  acid.  Barite,  however,  must  first 
be  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  electric  furnace: 

(1)  4BaS04+4C  =BaS+3BaS04+4C0; 

(2)  3BaS04+BaS =4BaO  +4SO2. 

The  metal  is,  in  this  case  also,  obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  the  fused  chloride.  Another  method  is  to  heat  the  oxide 
with  magnesium.  Barium  decomposes  water  vigorously  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sp.  g.  = 3.75. 

Barium  oxide,  BaO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  or 
hydroxide  at  a high  temperature.  It  unites  ver}^  readily  with 
water  to  form  the  hydroxide,  Ba(OH)2,  which  is  rather  soluble  in 
water  (yielding  harijta-watcr) , and  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion on  cooling  in  pretty  laminae,  which  contain  eight  molecules  of 
water. 

Barium  peroxide,  Ba02,  forms  on  heating  the  oxide  in  a cur- 
rent of  oxygen  or  air.  When  it  is  introduced  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  hydrogen  peroxide  left 
in  solution.  If  baryta- water  is  again  added,  the  hydrate  Ba02  • SH2O 
crystallizes  out. 

Barium  chloride,  BaCl2*2H20,  is  not  hygroscopic  like  the 
chlorides  of  strontium  and  calcium.  The  nitrate  crystallizes 
anhydrous. 
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Barium  sulphate,  BaS04,  is  cliaractcrizocl  by  an  exceeding!}'’ 
small  solubility  in  water  and  acids;  at  18.4°  1 part  dissolves  in 
429,700  j)arts  4I2O,  It  is  used  as  a filler  and  as  a pigment  uikUt 
(he  name  of  “ permanent  white,'’  or  blanc  jixc.  Barium  carbonate 
yields  carbon  dioxide  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  ])rolongcd 
heating  at  1450°  being  ret^uired  for  complete  decomposition. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CROUP  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

The  following  small  table  summarizes  the  physical  properties 
of  the  elements  of  this  group: 


Be 

Mg 

Oa 

Sr 

Ba  *1 

Atomic  weight 

0.1 

24 . :i2 

40.  (M) 

87 . 62 

I:i7.:i7 

Specific  gravity 

1.64 

1.75 

1 . 58 

2.5 

3 .75 

Atomic  volume 

5.6 

1:1.8 

25.2 

:14 . 0 

36.5 

( 'olor 

white 

wliite 

wliite 

white 

white 

As  to  the  specific  gravity  we  observe  that  only  in  the  cases  of 
Ca,  Sr  and  Ba  is  a steady  increase  noticeable. 

In  respect  to  the  chemical  proi)erties,  it  has  already  been 
remarked  that  these  elements  act  only  as  bivalent;  all  compounds 
of  the  group  therefore  have  the  same  formula  type.  In  the  solu- 
bility of  the  sulphates  a gradual  decrease  is  to  be  observed  with 
rising  atomic  weight. 

Just  as  in  the  first  group  three  elements  K,  Bb,  Cs,  exhibit  a 
particular  kinship,  so  here  calcium,  strontium  and  barium  are 
closely  related  in  their  properties,  while  the  two  other  members  of 
the  group  are  unlike  them  in  many  respects.  Beryllium  displays 
analogy  wnth  aluminium  in  certain  points  just  as  lithium  does 
with  magnesium. 
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SPECTROSCOPY. 

263.  If  the  light  fi’om  an  ordinary  gas  flame  or  tlu;  Welsbach 
incandescent  light  is  broken  iij)  by  a pi’isni,  there  is  pi'ojected  a 
continuous  series  of  perfectly  blended  colors  from  red  through 
yellow,  green,  and  blue  to  violet.  This  phenomenon  is  called  a 
spectrum,  and  since  it  is  unbroken,  a continuous  spectrum.  \\  (' 
have  previously  remarked  that  the  luminosity  of  a gas-flanu'  is  diu' 
to  incandescent  solid  particles  of  cai'bon.  It  has  been  found  to  b('  a 
general  rule  that  incandescent  solids  give  a continuous  spectrum. 

With  incandescent  gases  it  is  different.  If,  for  instance, 
we  split  up  the  light  from  a Bunsen  flame,  in  which  salts  of  sodium 
calcium  or  other  metals  are  volatilized,  we  see  only  a few  narrow 
bands  of  light  in  certain  places,  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  being 
dark.  This  is  termed  a line  spectrum.  Every  element  has  its 
own  peculiar  spectrum  lines.  If  the  spectrum  of  the  incandescent 
vapors  of  a mixture  of  elements  is  carefully  examined,  it  is  found 


to  contain  all  the  characteristic  lines  of  each  element.  Since  it 
is  only  necessary  to  volatilize  extremely  small  amounts  of  sub- 
stances in  order  to  show  their  lines,  it  is  readily  seen  how  important 
the  spectrum-analytical  methods  introduced  by  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhofp  must  be. 

For  the  examination  of  spectra  a number  of  instruments  have 
been  constructed,  varying  according  to  the  particular  object  in 
view.  For  chemical  analysis  the  apparatus  of  Vogel  or  that  of 
John  Browning  is  now  very  generally  used.  It  is  a small  direct- 
vision  spectroscope  which  gives  a very  bright  spectrum  and  has  a 
sufficient  dispersion.  At  the  end  B (see  Fig.  61)  is  the  slit  which 
can  be  made  narrower  or  wider  by  turning  the  rim  D.  The  small 
mirror  m serves  to  throw  light  through  the  hole  P on  to  an  auxil- 
iary prism,  in  order  to  compare  the  spectrum  of  the  light  which  is 
to  be  analyzed  with  that  of  a known  source.  At  the  left  end 
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is  the  ocular  through  which  the  spectrum  is  seen.  For  further 
information  text-books  on  physics  should  be  consulted. 

Tn  order  to  examine  the  spectra  of  metals  it  is  necessary  to 
convert  the  latter  into  the  form  of  vapor  at  a hi^h  temperature. 
There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this.  One  is  to  introduce  salts 
of  the  metals  into  a colorless  flame  by  means  of  a platinum  wire. 
The  heat  dissociates  halogen  salts  and  in  the  case  of  oxysalts 
converts  them  into  oxides,  which  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
condition  b}'  the  hot  gases  of  the  flame.  This  methed  is  very 
satisfactory  for  some  elements,  e.g.  those  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline 
earth  groups,  when  there  is  plenty  of  material.  In  other  cases  a 
flame  spectrum  of  this  sort  is  not  so  good  as  a sjKirk  or  an  arc  spec- 
trum, for  with  the  latter  it  is  possible  to  detect  with  accuracy 
extremely  small  amounts  of  a substance.  Other  advantages  of  the 
latter  spectra  are  their  greater  light  intensity,  the  greater  con- 
venience ill  execution,  and  the  like.  ^Moreover,  at  the  high  tem- 
perature here  prevailing  most  elements  exhibit  sjiectra  which 
cannot  be  obtained  with  the  gas-flame. 

A spark  spectrum  can  be  obtained  in  a very  simple  manner, 
thus;  Into  the  bottom  of  a little  glass  cup 
(n,  Fig.  02),  about  15  mm.  wide  is  fused  a platinum 
wire,  which  ends  in  a tube  g containing  mercury 
and  is  thus  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  an 
induction  coil;  it  is  incased  in  a conical  capillary 
tube  X,  beyond  which  the  wire  projects  about  0.5  mm. 

At  the  opposite  end  is  the  positive  electrode  in  the 
form  of  a platinum  wire,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  end  d,  is  fused  into  a glass  tube; 
the  latter  is  fitted  into  the  cork  a.  If  some  of 
the  salt  solution  is  poured  into  the  cup  about  half 
way  up  the  negative  electrode,  the  liquid  is  drawn 
up  to  the  end  of  x b}’’  capillarity  and  ever}’  spark 
volatilizes  a tiny  portion.  In  this  way  there  is 
no  loss  of  material  and  the  sparks  arc  very  uni- 
form, so  that  the  observation  of  the  spectrum  can 
be  continued  at  length. 

For  the  study  of  the  spectra  of  substances  which  are 
g a s e o u s at  ordinary  temperatures  the  Plug  k e r-II  i t t o r p 
(Geissler)  tubes  are  usctl  (Fig.  (idb  The  gases  are  sealed  up 
in  them  in  a very  dilute  condition.  On  connecting  one  of  these 
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witli  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil,  the  whole  tube  is  illuminated 
most  intensely  in  the  narrow  portion.  This  part  is  placed  ver- 
tically in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

. Some  substances  have  the  property  of  absoiihng  certain  colors 
and  transmitting  others.  If  the  solution  of  such  a substance  is 
placed  before  the  slit  of  a spectroscope  and  the  light  of  a contin- 
uous spectrum  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  <_lark  bands  or  lines  are 
observed  in  the  spectrum.  A number  of  substances  have  very 
characteristic  absorption  s})cctra. 

264,  The  si)ectroscope  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  means  we 
have  of  detecting  many  substances.  This  is  readily  seen  on  con- 
sidering how  small  an  amount  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion is  volatilized  by  the  sparks.  We  arrive  at  numbers  like 


0.3X10“®  mg.  sodium,  for  instance,  as  the  least  amount  that 
can  be  detected.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  discover  elements 
which  occur  only  in  company  with  large  amounts  of  others  and 
would  therefore  have  been  ^’ery  difficult  to  find  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  themselves  found  caesium  and 
rubidium  in  this  way  in  Diirkheim  mineral  water.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  elements  from  it  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  it  was 
necessary  to  evaporate  44,000  kg.  water,  which  yielded  16.5  g.  of 
a mixture  of  the  chlorides.  Other  very  rare  elements  which  were 
discovered  by  spectrum  analysis  are  thallium,  indium,  gallium, 
ytterbium  and  scandium. 

The  spectra  of  the  elements  differ  greatly  in  appearance,  as 
may  be  seen  at  once  from  Table  II  (Frontispiece).  The  numbers 
indicate  wave  lengths  of  light  expressed  in  hundredth  microns 
(10“®  mm.).  (Certain  metals,  such  as  sodium,  thallium  and 
indium,  exhibit  only  one  distinct  line  when  their  flame  spectra 
are  examined  with  a spectroscope  like  the  one  described  above. 
It  a sparking  current  or  an  electric  arc  is  employed  for  the  vola- 
tilization of  the  substance  and  the  spectroscope  is  one  giving 
strong  dispersion,  many  more  lines  become  visible.  It  is  further 
found  on  photographing  spectra  that  there  are  still  more  lines 
in  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  portions,  which  are  invisible 
to  the  eye.  Present-day  spectroscopic  studies  deal,  therefore, 
almost  exclusively  with  carefully  prej)ared  jihotographs. 
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Tlie  number  of  sj)ectral  lines  increases  rapidly  as  we  pj’oceed 
to  elements  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  periodic  system.  While 
lithium,  sodium  and  potassium  give  20,  35,  and  41  lines,  re- 
spectively, the  spectrum  of  barium  contains  163  lines  and  that 
of  iron  more  than  5000  lines. 

Among  these  lines  there  are  certain  ones  which,  in  virtue  of 
their  position  (color)  and  intensity,  are  specially  characteristic 
of  an  element,  like  that  of  the  yellow  line  in  the  case  of  sodium, 
the  green  line  of  thallium  and  the  blue  lines  of  indium.  For 
purposes  of  identification  of  such  elements  these  prominent  lines 
are  generally  observed  directly  in  the  spectral  apparatus. 

Nitrogen  is  an  example  of  a sul)stance  that  gives  a band  spc'c- 
trum  when  it  is  ('xaminetl  in  the  manner  described  in  § 263. 

265.  The  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  was  formerly  indi- 
cated numerically  according  to  an  arbitrary  scale.  Now  it  is 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  the  wave  length>l,  10“'^  being  taken  as 

o 

a unit  and  the  unit  being  called  the  Angstrom  unit  after  the 
physicist  who  introduced  it.  The  wave  length  of  the  sodium 
D\  line  was  found  to  be  expressed  by  5896.16  such  units.  The 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum  comprises  the  wave  lengths  of  about 
7500-4000  A.U. 


Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Rowland,  IMichelson,  Kayser 
and  Runge,  and  others,  the  wave  lengths  of  a very  large  number 
of  spectrum  lines  have  been  determined  with  great  exactness, 
so  that  one  is  encouraged  to  attack  the  question  whether  in  the 
apparently  very  promiscuous  distribution  of  lines  in  the  spectra 
there  is  such  a thing  as  order. 

Balmer  was  the  first  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  in  the 

hydrogen  spectrum.  The  formula  X — A - where  .4  is  a 

constant  (3646.13)  expresses  the  wave  lengths  X of  the  lines 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  element  with  very  close  approximation, 
provided  m is  substituted  by  consecutive  whole  numbers  begin- 
ning with  3. 

The  spectra  of  other  elements  have  been  examined  for  similar 
regularities,  chiefly  by  Rydberg  and  by  Kayser  and  Runge, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  regularities  are  in  all  of  the  cases 
more  complex  than  for  the  hydrogen  spectrum.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  enter  upon  a discussion  of  these  questions,  which 
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properly  belong  to  Physics,  but  a few  of  the  interesting  results 
are  worth  mentioning  here. 

Rydberg,  who  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  sj)ectra 
of  the  alkalies,  introduced  into  his  formulae  the  reciprocal  of  the 
wave  length,  the  oscillation  frequency  n,  which  represents  the 
number  of  wave  lengths  per  centimeter.  In  the  spectra  of  the 
alkalies  he  found  three  series  of  lines,  whose  oscillation  fre- 
quencies can  be  expressed  by  the  formula 


n = R(i  — 


.Vo 

(n  + /i)2* 


In  this  formula  No  is  a constant  having  the  same  value  for  all 
these  metals  and  all  the  series;  no  and  ,u,  however,  are  two 
constants  that  have  different  values  for  each  series  of  each 
metal.  For  rn  we  substitute  again  consecutive  integers,  as  in 
Balmer’s  formula.  This  last  formula  is,  moreover,  a special 
case  of  that  of  Rydberg,  since  Balmer’s  formula  can  be  trans- 
formed into 


1_ 

A 


= n = no' 


(where  no'  = A and  AV  = d.4),  into  which  Rydberg’s  formula 
is  also  transformed  when  /x  = 0.  The  values  of  the  constants 
of  these  different  series  were  found  by  Rydberg  to  have  still 
further  definite  relationships. 


The  formula  of  Kayser  and  Runge  isy  = A + Bm~^  + 

A 


in  which  A,  B and  C are  constants  and  m consecutive  whole  num- 
bers. It  represents  the  wave  length  of  the  lines  in  many  cases 
more  faithfully  than  does  the  formula  of  Rydberg;  however, 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  constants  .1,  B and  C of  the 
different  series. 

The  spectral  lines  of  the  alkalies  also  exhibit  the  peculiarity 
of  consisting  of  double  lines  (doublets)  or  triple  lines  (triplets), 
the  wave-length  differences  being  constant  for  each  series. 

Similar  series  of  lines,  whose  oscillation  frequency  can  be 
expressed  by  one  of  the  above  formula:',  are  found  in  the  spectra 
of  some  of  the  elements.  In  the  spectra  of  many  others,  how- 
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ever,  they  are  lacking.  In  their  place  we  find  in  the  spectra  of 
lead,  tin,  arsenic,  bismuth  and  others  a constant  difference 
between  the  oscillation  frequencies  of  a considerable  number 
of  their  lines. 

Such  investigations  as  these  are  prompted  by  the  notion  that 
a knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  the 
spectral  lines  of  one  and  the  same  substance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  variation  in  the  distribution  from  substance  to  sub- 
stance on  the  other  hand,  would  throw  some  light  on  the  nature 
and  kinetic  condition  of  the  atoms. 

I\'ith  the  aid  of  spcctrosco])y  it  has  been  possil)lc  to  deter- 
mine what  elements  are  present  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
light  from  the  latter  is  passed  through  a prism,  line  spectra  are 
obtained  and  these  lines  correspond  in  position  to  those  of  terres- 
trial elements.  The  composition  of  sunlight  has  been  especially 
the  object  of  a most  extensive  study.  The  spectrum  of  that  body 
contains  numerous  black  lines,  known  as  Fraunhofer 
lines.  The  theory  of  this  j)henomenon  is  explained  in  Optics. 

B}'  comparing  the  Fraunhofer  lines  with  the  spectra  of  ter- 
restrial substances  it  has  been  found  that  the  sun’s  atmosphere 
contains  chiefly  Fe,  Na,  Mg,  Ca,  Cr,  Ni,  Ba,  Cu,  Zn  and  H (the 
latter  in  enormous  quantity).  Moreover,  for  450  lines  of  the  iron 
spectrum  there  are  found  to  be  corresponding  dark  lines  in  the 
s\m’s  spectrum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solar  spectrum  displays 
countless  lines  which  are  not  yet  identified  in  terrestrial  spectra. 

We  are  led  to  presume  that  many  of  the  elements  to  wliich  these  lines 
are  due  will  also  he  revealed  on  the  earth  by  more  careful  research,  especially 
when  we  consider  what  a small  ])art  of  the  earth  is  known  (see  footnote*, 
]).  S).  This  presumption  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
helium  (§  111).  The  principal  line  of  the  latter,  — so  termed  because  of 

its  proximity  to  the  double  7)-line  (/7,/h)  sodium — was  observed  in  the 
spectra  of  many  fixed  stars  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sun  before  the  element 
itself  was  identified  on  the  earth.  Helium  was  thus  discovered  in  the  stars 
before  it  was  found  on  the  earth.  It  is  a striking  fact  that  it  occurs  in 
exceedingly  large  (luantities  in  the  fixed  stars  (according  to  .speetrometric 
observations)  while  there  is  aiijiarently  only  a very  small  amount  of  it  on  the 
earth. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  MATTER. 

266.  The  notion  that  all  substances  are  deiivetl  from  a sinjile 
'original  substance  and  that  the  variety  that  we  observe  in  the 
material  world  is  merely  the  result  of  a difference  in  arrangement 
and  form  of  the  smallest  particles  has  long  been  prevalent.  Evcai 
the  old  Greek  philosophers  had  a fondiKvss  for  it.  lIowev(‘r,  tlu' 
rise  of  experimental  investigation  was  not  very  conducive  to  tlu^ 
idea.  Boyle  (1(326-1691)  introduced  the  concept  dement  in  its 
present  form.  According  to  this  concept  all  sub.stances  are  to  be 
regartUal  as  elements,  which,  with  the  means  at  our  command, 
cannot  be  further  resolved  into  dissimilar  components.  The  sub- 
secpient  development  of  chemistry  has  shown  that  the  number 
of  these  elements  is  rather  large. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  idea  of  a primordial  substance  lacked 
substantiation  and  was  more  or  less  discredited,  it  was  by  no 
means  rejected,  for  we  have  been  expressly  reminded  again  and 
again  that  the  substances  which  chemistry  regards  as  the  simple 
substances  are  only  classed  as  elements  conditionally;  the  pos- 
sibility always  remains  that  a so-called  element  may  be  found 
capable  of  division  into  dissimilar  components,  as  has  often  ac- 
tually been  the  case. 

Impossible  as  it  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  a primordial 
substance,  the  researches  of  the  18th,  and  a large  part  of  those 
of  the  19th,  century  brought  to  light  nothing  to  support  the  idea. 
Not  until  the  discovery  of  the  Periodic  System  did  the  question 
again  demand  serious  attention.  This  discovery  was  the  first  to 
supply  an  experimental  basis  for  the  assumption  of  a primordial 
substance  (§  220).  The  striking  dependence  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements  on  the  periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  this  system,  leads  of  itself  to  the 
thought  of  a fundamental  substance,  of  which  the  simple  sub- 
stances called  elements  may  be  said  to  be  polymers,  incapable  of 
resolution  by  the  means  at  our  command. 

Another  argument  for  the  divisibility  of  the  elemental  atoms 
is  contributed  by  spectroscopy.  In  order  to  explain  the  line 
spectra  exhibited  by  many  elements,  we  assume  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  atoms  give  rise  to  light  vibrations  of  definite  wave 
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length,  which  are  perceived  by  us  in  the  spectral  lines.  However, 
since  the  spectrum  of  a single  element  is  extremely  complicated, 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  atoms  engender  very  complex 
movements.  The  simplified  hypothesis  was  then  offered  that  it 
is  not  the  entire  atom  but  smaller  particles  of  which  the  atoms 
are  composed,  that  give  rise  by  their  vibrations  to  the  different 
spectral  lines. 

The  physical  investigations  of  the  last  decade  have  furnished 
substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  the  chemical  atoms  are  not 
in  reality  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  but  that  they  are  divi- 
sible into  particles  approximately  2000  times  smaller  than  the 
hydrogen  atom.  These  particles,  carrying  with  them,  as  they  do, 
very  strong  electrical  charges,  are  called  “electrons.”  We  cannot 
in  this  book  do  more  than  indicate  the  main  observations  and 
inferences.  The  hypothesis  of  electrons  is  the  result  of  the  study 
of  cathode  rays  in  connection  with  the  below-mentioned  investiga- 
tions of  radio-active  elements.  Cathode  rays  are  generated  when 
the  discharges  of  an  induction  coil  are  sent  through  a rarefied  gas. 
It  is  assumed  that  from  the  cathode  there  are  projected  particles 
with  strong  negative  charges,  electrons,  which  are  propagated 
with  a velocity  of  several  thousand  kilometers  per  second.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  cathode  rays  consist  of  a stream  of  these  electrons. 
^Measurements  of  the  mass  of  an  electron  have  shown  that  it  is 
about  -joW  ^ hydrogen  atom.  The  electrons  are  the 

same,  whatever  gas  is  contained  in  the  apparatus  and  whatever 
electrodes  are  used,  so  that  we  are  evidently  dealing  with  a decom- 
position of  the  atoms  into  their  ultimate  components. 

The  anions,  according  to  the  electron  theory,  consist  of  atoms 
and  one  or  more  electrons;  the  chlorine  ion,  for  example,  con- 
sists of  chlorine  and  an  electron,  which  latter  is  represented  b}'  0. 
The  cations  are  formed  from  the  atoms  by  the  release  of  one  or 
more  electrons.  We  may  thus  write: 

Cl+d  = Cl'  and  K-d  = K-. 

The  ionization  of  potassium  chloride  in  water  can  be  represented 
1)V  the  equation: 

KClaq=  (K-f?)aq+  (Cl  + 0)a<i. 

Certain  physicists  presume  to  be  able  to  go  a step  further. 
Some  very  remarkable  investigations  of  Rowland  have  shown 
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that  a moving  electrically  charged  conductor  exerts  the  same 
effect  as  an  electric  current,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  very  swiftly  propagated,  discrete  electrical  par- 
ticles. Electricity  would  thus  have  an  ‘'atomistic”  structure. 
Faraday’s  law  points  in  the  same  direction.  According  to  this 
law  the  charges  on  the  ions  are  either  e(|ual  to  or  a multiple  of 
the  charge  on  a hydrogen  ion.  Fractions  of  the  charge  are  not 
found.  This  is  a very  significant  fact.  Just  as  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  analogous  laws  of  Dalton  we  have  assumed  that  the 
elements  consists  of  atoms,  so  we  cannot  avoid  inferring  from 
Faraday’s  law  that  electricity  is  divided  into  discrete  elemental 
particles,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  “atoms  of  electricity.” 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  induction  and  other  pheno- 
mena proceed  just  as  if  electricity  had  mass,  for  electricity  has  the 
same  })roperties  of  inertia  as  ponderal)le  matter.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  matter  is  identified  with  electricity  and  the  elec- 
trons are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  electrically  charged  mass  par- 
ti(‘les  but  as  electrical  charges  themselves,  without  a material  body. 
These  hypotheses  would  not  only  unify  matter  but  would  also  dispel 
the  time-honored  notion  that  energy  and  matter  are  distinct. 


RADIO-ACTIVE  ELEMENTS. 

267.  Becquerel  discovered  that  uraninium  emits  a peculiar 
sort  of  rays  which  are  propagated  in  a straight  line  and  act  on 
a photographic  plate,  but  are  not  reflected,  refracted,  or  polar- 
ized. When  gases  are  traversed  l)y  them  the  gases  become 
electrical  conductors.  Now  when  uraninite  (or  pitchblende,  a 
uranium-bearing  mineral  of  very  complicated  composition)  was 
investigated  as  to  its  radiation  the  strange  fact  was  ijrought 
out  that  the  radiation  of  the  mineral  is  4.5  times  as  powerful 
as  that  of  its  con.stituent  metal,  uranium,  although  only  50% 
of  the  mineral  is  uranium.  Uraninite  must  therefoi’e  contain 
one  or  more  substances  having  a stronger  radiating  power  than 
uranium.  W'e  are  indebted  principally  to  the  gifted  couple, 
-M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  for  the  discovery  that  the  emission  of  these 
special  rays,  or  the  radio-activity,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  very 
small  amounts  of  elements,  hitherto  unknown  and  of  very  sur- 
prising properties. 
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The  only  means  of  control  in  the  sej:)aration  of  these  elements 
from  the  other  compounds  in  uraninite  after  the  removal  of 
uranium  was  to  measure  the  radio-activity  of  the  product  ob- 
tained in  each  operation.  This  was  accornjuished  l)y  measuring 
the  conductivity  of  a layer  of  air  that  was  exposed  to  the  rays. 
Thus  after  numerous  chemical  operations  the  active  substance 
was  concentrated  more  and  more.  This  method  is  comparable 
to  that  employed  l)y  Bunsen  and  Kihchhoff  in  isolating  rubid- 
ium and  caesium  from  the  Durkheinier  mineral  water,  where  the 
spectroscope  (§  232)  indicated  the  progress  of  the  concenti’ation 
of  these  elements.  However,  the  measurement  of  radio-activity 
is  many  thousand  times  more  sensitive  than  a spectrosco])ic 
examination.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  the  discoveiy  of  the 
radio-active  elements  would  have  been  imj^ossible,  because  they 
occur  in  such  extremely  small  quantities.  For  example,  2000  kg. 
uraninite  residues  from  Joachimsthal  yield  only  about  0,2  g. 
radium  chloride. 

Radium  is  the  best  known  of  these  elements.  It  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  isolated  and  whose  compounds  have  been 
})re})ar('d  in  the  })ure  state.  Its  spark  spectrum  has  tlin'c  v(‘ry 
bright  lines  in  the  blue  and  violet  and  accordingly  the  Bunsen 
llame  color  is  carmine.  In  its  chemical  behavior  it  shows  close 
analogy  to  barium;  it  is  separated  from  the  lattei-  element  by 
fractional  crystallization  of  the  bromides,  radium  bromide 
being  more  difficultly  soluble  than  the  corresponding  l)ariuni  salt 
(this  is  true  for  all  the  respective  salts  of  the  two  elements), 
t^'ith  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  it  can  l)e  determined  whether 
the  salt  is  entirely  free  from  barium  bromide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  radium  thus  purified  was  found  to 
be  226.4,  which  could  not  be  raised  by  further  fractional  crystal- 
lization. With  this  atomic  weight  radium  fits  exactly  into  the 
second  group  of  the  periodic  system.  All  ratlium  salts  are  lumi- 
nous and  excite  a large  number  of  substances,  such  as  barium 
platinocyanide,  BaPt(CX)4,  uranyl  sulphate,  precious  stones,  and 
the  like,  to  |)owei'ful  fluorescence.  It  similarly  affects  the  dia- 
mond. Genuine  diamonds  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  imi- 
tations. The  radio-activity  of  the  pure  bromide  is  about  a million 
times  that  of  uraninite. 

Mme.  Curie  and  Debiekne  succeeded  in  1910  in  isolating  the 
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element  itself.  They  electrolyzed  a solution,  using  a mercury 
cathode,  and  obtained  a radium  amalgam,  from  which  the  mei- 
cury  was  distilled  off  in  a current  of  hydrogen.  Radium  is  a 
white  metal,  melting  at  700°.  Even  as  low  as  this  temperature 
it  volatilizes  appreciably.  It  is  attacked  by  the  air  and  decom- 
poses water  vigorously. 

Jtesides  uranium  and  thorium  the  most  important  ratlio- 
active  elements  are  polonium,  actinium,  ionium,  and  radio- 
thorium. Polonium  is  precipitated  in  a number  of  reactions 
with  bismuth;  by  hydi’ogen  sulphide,  as  well  as  when  the  basic 
salts  of  bismuth  are  preci])itated  by  water;  stannous  chloride* 
precipitates  it  in  the  same  way  as  mercury  and  tellurium.  It 
is  also  deposited  on  a rod  of  silver  or  bismuth  when  one  of  tlu'se 
is  immersed  in  a solution  containing  polonium.  The  I'ad in- 
activity of  ])olonium  is  about  a thousand-fold  as  great  as  that  of 
radium.  From  15  tons  of  pitchblende  Makckwald  could  only 
obtain  3 mg.  polonium  salt,  still  somewhat  impure;  so  that  polo- 
nium also  surpasses  I’adium  considerably  in  scarcity.  Actinium 
occurs  with  the  rare  earth  metals,  particularly  lanthanum,  and 
can  be  partially,  though  unsatisfactorily,  sepai’ated  from  them  by 
fractional  crystallization  of  the  manganese  double  nitrate*.  For 
ionium  see  below;  for  radiothorium  see  under  thorium. 

The  rays  emitted  by  radium  preparations  arc  of  three  sorts 
and  arc  distinguished  as  a-  /5-  and  ;'-rays.  Quantitatively  tlu* 
first  arc  predominant.  All  of  them  have  the  above-mentioned 
properties  in  common;  they  differ,  however,  in  their  pe'iietrating 
power  and  in  their  behavior  in  the  magnetic  field.  The  a-rays 
arc  not  very  penetrating  and  arc  only  slightly  deflected  in  a 
strong  magnetic  field.  A sheet  of  aluminium  foil  0.1  mm.  thick 
almost  entirely  stops  their  passage.  Moreover  they  arc  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  a layer  of  air  a few  centimeters  in  thickness. 
The  5-rays  are  strongly  deflected  in  a magnetic  field  and  consist 
of  rays  of  various  but  greater  penetrating  power;  some  kinds 
of  /?-rays  can  even  pass  through  an  aluminium  plate  1 cm.  thick. 
The  ^--rays  are  scarcely  deflected  at  all  and  go  through  obstruc- 
tions with  ease,  several  centimeters  of  lead  being  insufficient  to 
stop  them;  they  form  only  a small  part  of  the  total  radiation. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  these  rays  arc  analogous  to  those 
generated  by  electric  discharges  in  highly  rarefied  gases.  The 
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/9-ravs  aro  to  be  regarded  as  cathode  i-ays  of  great  velocity, 
'riu'}’  consist  of  negative  electrons  which  are  propagated  with 
v(>rv  gr(‘at  velocity,  some  almost  with  the  velocity  of  light 
(dOOjOOO  km.  per  sec.).  From  the  (hdh'ction  which  they  undergo 
in  an  eU'ctrical  field  and  a magnetic  field  of  known  intensity  their 
mass  is  calculated  to  lx;  (as  in  the  case  of  the  cathode  rays) 
about  of  that  of  a hydrogen  atom.  The  velocity  of  the.x' 

eh'cti’ons  can  also  be  calculated  from  the  same  data.  Their 
enormous  velocity  explains  the  great  penetrating  power  of  ,3-ravs. 


The  cr-rays  resemble  a sort  of  radiation  which  is  also  obtained 
by  discharging  electricity  in  a rarefu'd  gas,  viz.,  the  canal  rays  of 


Fro.  64. — Effect  of  a Magnetic  Field  on  the  a-,  ,3-,  .and  7--RAYS. 

(ioLi)STEiN.  They  behave  as  positively  charged  projectiles 
hurled  at  a great  velocity  (about  that  of  light).  Their  mass 
is  about  ecjual  to  that  of  a hydrogen  atom,  or  much  greater  than 
the  mass  of  the  projectiles  formed  by  the  ,5-rays  and  the  cathode 
rays.  Their  greater  size  and  relatively  small  velocity  explains 
their  slight  penetrative  power.  In  the  light  of  the  more  recent 
investigations  they  appear  to  consist  of  helium  atoms  bearing 
two  positive  charges  each,  or,  more  specifically,  having  lost  two 
elections.  The  y-rays  are  analogous  to  the  X-  or  RoEXTCEN-rays. 
These  proceed  from  a metal  plate  which  is  placed  in  the  path  of 
cathode  rays;  they  do  not  consist  of  a stream  of  electrically 
charged  particles,  but  are  regardetl  as  a form  of  wave  motion  of 
llu'  ether,  which  originates  when  electrons  are  projected  with 
gri'at  velocity  against  a solid  body. 

The  manner  of  detecting  the  various  sorts  of  rays  follows 
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readily  from  the  above  description  of  their  properties.  Use  can 
be  made,  for  example,  of  their  dissimilar  penetrative  power. 
Their  separation  in  a magnetic  field  is  diagrammed  in  Fig.  64. 
While  file  ^-rays  suffer  no  defiectioii,  the  a-rays  are  deflected 
to  one  side,  the  /5-rays  very  much  to  the  opposite  side. 

Accortling  to  what  has  been  recited  in  the  preceding  sections, 
we  are  to  look  upon  these  forms  of  radiation  as  evidencing  a spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  the  atoms  of  the  l adio-active  elements. 
The  decomposition  is  accomixinic'd  by  a veiy  considerable  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  One  gram  of  radium  gives  off  about  US  g.-cal.  per 
hour;  for  this  reason  radium  salts  have  a higher  temperature 
than  their  surroundings.,  hlven  cooling  with  liquid  hydrogen 
( —203°)  does  not  stop  this  evolution  of  heat.  The  magnitude 
of  tlu'  heat  effect  is  more  apparent  upon  comparison  Avith  other 
caloric  effects  attending  chemical  reactions.  We  noAV  assume 
that  the  heat  evolution  in  the  decomposition  of  1 g.  radium  is 
about  UF  g.-cal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foraiation  of  1 g.  Avater 
from  its  elements  eA’olves  4Xh)3  cal.,  so  that  the  first-mentioned 
pi’ocess  gives  off  2o(),000  times  more  heat  than  the  second. 

Tlu'  spontaneous  decomposition  of  radio-active  substances 
is  accompanied  by  other  phenomena.  Every  substance 
that  is  brought  into  proximity  with  a radium  salt  acquires  a 
temporary,  or  induced,  radio-activity,  i.e.,  it  emits  the  same  ra}"s 
as  radium  itself.  This  induced  radio-activity  is  best  obseiwed  on 
putting  a radium  salt  in  an  enclosed  space.  The  enclosing  Avails, 
as  Avell  as  all  bodies  within  the  space,  become  active.  It  is  not 
the  radium  rays  that  cause  this  effect,  for  a radium  salt  in  a 
sealed  tube  emits  rays  without  exciting  any  radio-actiAdt}^ 
Rutherford  discovered  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  by  the 
observation  that  there  is  a constant  outflow  from  radio-active 
substances,  which  outflow  he  calls  emanation. 

Since  bodies  Avith  induced  radio-activity  give  out  rays  that 
are  identical  Avith  those  of  radium  itself,  these  rays  can  be 
regarded  as  transformation  products  of  the  emanation  of 
radium. 

Emanation  behaves  in  many  respects  as  a gas;  it  diffuses  from 
one  A^essel  into  another,  follows  the  laAV  of  Boyle  in  its  compres- 
sion, can  be  condensed  by  cooling  with  liquid  air  and  volatilized 
again  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise.  Neither  physical  nor 
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chemical  agencies  are  able  to  alter  emanation.  It  is  imlifferent 
to  temperature  variation  bc'tween  — ISO®  and  dOO®,  is  not  absoi-bed 
by  concentrated  acids  or  alkalies,  and  can  be  conducted  without 
change  over  hot  copj)er  oxide.  It  has  the  proj)erties  of  a gas  of 
the  argon  group.  Ramsay  has  lately  succ('eded  in  pn'paring 
i-adium  emanation  in  somewhat  larger  (luantities.  He  calls  this 
element  niton.  It  is  found  to  be  a water-clear  liquid  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  al)out  5 and  a Iroiling-point  of  —02°  under 
atniosj)hei'ic  pressure.  In  glass  vessels  it  is  very  liighly  fluores- 
cent. 

Emanation  and  induced  radio-activity  must  be  considered 
as  intermediate  stages  in  the  complete  disintegration  of  the 
radium  atom  into  the  above-mentioned  radiations.  How- 
ever, other  substances,  part  of  which  have  not  been  further 
studied,  are  formed  simultaneously.  One  of  them  is  pndty 
well  known,  viz.,  helium.  Ramsay  and  Soddy  liave  demon- 
strated that  helium  is  formed  in  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  radium  emanation.  The  maximum  (plant ity  of 
emanation  that  could  be  obtained  from  50  mg.  radium  liromido 
was  conducted  by  them  with  the  help  of  an  oxygen  current  into 
a U-tube  cooled  by  liquid  air  and  the  U-tube  was  then  evacuated 
with  a pump.  A vacuum  tube  which  was  fused  on  to  the  U-tubo 
showed  no  traces  of  helium  after  removal  of  the  licpiid  air.  The 
spectrum  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  unknown  element — jn’esuniably 
emanation.  After  the  apparatus  stood  four  days  the  helium 
spectrum  appeared.  This  phenomenon  explains  the  mysterious 
persistent  occurrence  of  helium  in  radium-bearing  minerals. 

The  law  governing  the  rise  and  decay  of  radio-active  sub- 
stances is  the  same  as  that  for  a unimolecular  reaction.  As  we 
have  seen  in  § 50,  the  velocity  S of  such  a reaction  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation: 


S= 


if  we  let  C stand  for  the  concentration  and  K for  a constant. 
With  the  aid  of  higher  mathematics  this  equation  can  be  trans- 
formed into: 

c- 
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where  C’o  is  the,  initial  concentration  and  e the  base  of  natural 
logarithms.  The  logarithmic  form  of  the  equation  is; 

C 

= - Kt. 

''0 

This  same  equation  holds,  as  above  stated,  for  the  velocity  of 
decomposition  of  a radio-active  substance;  in  that  case,  however, 
we  Linderstaiul  l)v  C the  intensity  of  radiation.  This  magnitude 
can  be  determined  electrometrically. 

If  a radio-active  substance  changed  into  only  one  new  sub- 
stance, the  phenomenon  would  be  very  easy  to  represent  graph- 
ically; for  upon  plotting  the  time  on  the  abscissa  axis  and  the 
logarithm  of  the  activity  on  the  ordinate  axis  the  phenomenon 
would  be  represented  by  a straight  line.  But  when  the  substance 
.1  is  converted  into  another  active  substance  Z?,  and  this  again 
into  a new  active  sul)stance  and  so  on,  the  situation  becomes 
much  more  complicated.  A graphic  representation  with  the 
same  co-ordinates  as  l)efore  would  no  longer  yield  a straight 
line,  but  a rather  complicated  curve.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
fountl  possible  to  resolve  these  experimental  curves  and  to 
calculate  with  certainty  the  number  of  active  sul^stances  which 
participate  in  the  transformations,  as  well  as  their  constant  K. 
This  is  not  the  onU'  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  and  kind 
of  the  intermediate  products.  We  can  often  distinguish  the 
individual  substances  involved,  b}'  a study  of  the  kind  of  radiation 
given  off,  certain  of  the  sul:>stances  emitting  only  a-rays,  others 
only  /?-rays,  and  still  others  a mixture  of  all  three  rays; 
indeed  there  are  some  of  the  substances  which  emit  no  rays 
at  all. 

In  some  instances  these  active  substances  have  been  actually 
separated  by  ph>'sical  or  chemical  means.  Certain  of  the  sub- 
stances are  found  to  be  gaseous;  others  form  a deposit  on 
solid  bodies.  The  gaseous  substances  can  be  condensed  by 
cooling. 

The  best  way  to  characterize  the  various  radio-active  sub- 
stances is  by  the  exponent  K of  the  above  equation;  this  constant 
is  to  a large  degree  independent  of  temperature  and  pressure; 
which  is  not  true  of  ordinary  reactions.  Frequently,  how^ever. 
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use  is  made  of  another  magnitude,  related  to  K,  viz.,  the  period 
of  half  decay.  If  in  the  equation 


we  take 


I 


C 


C 1 


we  have  the  case  where  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  has  decreased 
to  just  half.  Solving  for  t,  we  have 


as  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  reduce  the  intensity  to  half. 
It  is  this  magnitude  t that  often  serves  as  a characterizing  constant 
instead  of  K. 

As  a result  of  such  observations  and  determinations  a series 
of  transformations  of  radium  has  been  worked  out,  as  given  in 
the  table  on  page  405. 

Polonium,  as  we  see,  is  brought  into  relationship  with  radium. 
The  transformation  of  polonium  into  lead,  however,  is  far  from 
being  established. 

In  the  other  (parental)  direction  radium  is  related  to  uranium. 
Since  the  half-decay  period  of  radium  is  about  1760  years  and 
the  age  of  the  solid  earth-crust  is  counted  in  millions  of  years, 
the  radium  in  the  earth  would  long  since  have  disappeared,  if 
it  had  not  steadily  been  re-formed.  It  is  now  definitely  estab- 
lished that  uranium,  a substance  much  slower  in  its  transforma- 
tions, is  the  parent  substance  of  radium.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant evidences  of  this  is  that  in  the  various  uraniferous  and 
radium-bearing  ores  the  ratio  of  uranium  to  radium  is  very 
nearly  the  same.  In  order  to  prove  this,  Boltwood  and  Strutt 
detciTnined  the  uranium  content  of  the  ores  by  ordinary  analytical 
methods  and  the  radium  content  by  collecting  the  emanation 
evolved  on  dissolving  the  ores  and  measuring  its  activity  with 
an  electrometer.  Since  the  decomposition  of  uranium  proceeds 
much  more  slowly  than  that  of  radium,  the  constant  relationship 
shows  that  the  radium  is  formed  from  the  uranium.  Indeed, 
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Transformation 

Products. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. 

Time  of  Half 
Decay. 

Rays. 

Effective 
Limit  of 
Radiation  in 
the  Air. 

Uranium 

1 

— 

4 . 6 X 10®  yrs. 

a 

— 

i 

Uranium'  X 

i 

Ionium 

i 

Radium 

i 

(Niton) 

— 

21.5  days 

— 

Produces  Ra 

% 10^  yrs. 

a,  /9 

2 . 87  cm. 

At.  wt.,  22(i..5.  t'haracteris- 
lic  spectrum;  produces 

1760  yrs. 

a 

3 . 5 cm . 

helium  continuously 
At.  wt..  % 2.22.  Inert,  con- 

3 . 86  days 

a 

4 . 23  cm. 

i 

Radium  .1 

i 

Radium  B 

densalde  gas 

Deposit  of  induced  activity 

3 min. 

a 

4 . 83  cm. 

Same 

26.7  min. 

Slow 

— 

i 

Radium  Cj 

Same;  separation  by  elec- 

19.5  min. 

,/9-rays 

“./?>  r 

a=7.06cm. 

1 

Radium  C, 

trolysis 

1-2.5  min. 

li,r 

— 

i 

Radium  D 

One  of  the  constituents  of 

12  yrs. 

none 

___ 

1 

Radium 

radiolead.  Resembles  lead 
closely  in  properties 
Separable  from  Ra/>  by  elec- 

6.2  days 

/? 

1 

Radium  E^ 

i 

Radium  F or 

trolysis 

4.8  days 

.5 

— 

Sulphide  insol.  in  acids;  pre- 

140  days 

a 

3.86  cm. 

Polonium 

1 

Lead(?) 

cipitated  with  basic  Bi- 
salts; pptd.  by  SnCb 

— • 

— 

— 

SoDDY  finall}^  succeeded  in  showing  that  solutions  of  most  care- 
fully purified  uranyl  nitrate  came  to  contain  radium  in  the 
course  of  three  years. 

# 

Furthermore,  it  is  equally  well  established  that  there  are 
intermediate  products  bc'tween  uranium  and  radium;  in  other 
words,  that  uranium  is  not  the  direct  parent  of  radium.  One 
of  these  intermediate  products  is  ionium.  It  is  closely  allied 
chemically  to  thorium.  It  emits  a-  and  .?-rays,  of  which  the 
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formor  are  cliaraetci'izod  l)v  an  ospceiariy  fooble  penetrative 
pow'('r,  their  effective  limit  in  the  air  Ijeing  less  than  3 cm.  The 
percentage'  relationship  between  ionium  and  radium  in  the 
different  ores  is  i)ractically  constant.  The  mo.st  interesting 
inx)|)('rty  of  ionium  is  that  it  can  produce  i-adium. 

As  for  ratlium  and  uixinium,  so  for  thorium  and  actiniiun,  series 
of  successive*  ele‘ce)iiipositie)n  ])re)elue*ts  have*  be*e*n  woi'ke*d  out. 

Chemical  N(J'ects  of  Radwactive  Substances. — \hirious  chemical 
JX'actions  are  bi'ought  abe)ut  Ijy  the  influence  of  raelioactive 
substances.  Among  the  many  which  have  bc'en  observeel  we 
may  nu'iition  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  ozone*  anel  of  ye*llow 
])hosphorus  into  reel  phosi)horus,  the  elecomjjosition  of  iodic  aciel 
anel  the*  elissociation  of  water  into  its  eleme*nts.  An  aejue*ous 
solutiem  of  a radium  salt  is  constantly  giving  off  slight  amounts 
e)f  eletonating-gas,  amounting  to  O.G  c.nim.  per  elay  per  gram  of 
I’aelium. 

Furthermore,  these  rays  have  the  property  of  developing  a 
sti’ong  color  in  different  substances,  such  as  glass,  ])orcelain, 
anel  the  alkali  salts;  the  same  color  can  be  produced  bycathoele 
rax's.  The  skin  is  also  attacked  by  these  rays. 

Occurrence  of  Radioactive  Substances. — This  is  Ijy  no  means 
limited  to  thorium-  and  uranium-bearing  minei-als.  Ineleeel,  it 
has  been  shown  that  small  epiantities  of  raelioactive  substane*e*s 
occur  very  extensively  in  nature.  A e*hargeel  electroscope 
gradually  loses  its  electrification  in  the  aii*, — a phenomenon 
which  is  traceable  chiefly  to  the  ions  in  the  air.  Sea-water  also 
contains  slight  traces  of  I'aelioactive  substances;  .so  eloe*s  the 
earth  pi-ope*r.  Many  springs  that  come  from  consielerable  eleinhs 
are  rich  in  radium  emanation;  in  this  respect  the  waters  of 
(histein  (Austria)  and  Yellowstone  Park  are  particularly  noted. 

Radioactivity  of  Other  Elements.— The  radioactive  decay  of 
actinium  emanation  ju'oceeds  5X10^“®  times  faster  than  that  of 
uranium.  The  question  at  once  arises  whether  there  may  not 
be  other  substances  with  a I’ate  of  tlecay  very  much  slower  than 
that  of  uranium.  We  could  then  conclude  that  there  is,  after 
all,  no  essential  difference  between  the  radioactive  and  the  other 
elements,  l)ut  that  all  of  them  suffer  decay,  even  though  in  most 
cases  the  deca}"  is  .so  slow  as  to  escape  observation.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  by  no  means  proven,  but  there  are  two  U'a.sons  for  such 
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a hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  explain  why  so  many 
pairs  and  groups  of  elements  are  found  oeeurring  together  in 
nature:  niobium  and  tantalum,  for  instance;  selenium  and 

tellurium,  the  platinum  metals;  the  rare  earths.  The  two  last 
mentioned  are  groups  of  elements  whose  properties  are  quite  as 
closely  allied  as  those  of  the  decomposition  products  of  radio- 
active elements.  Secondly,  a slight  radioactivity  has  been  detected 
in  potassium  and  rubidium. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  radioactive  transformations  are  irre- 
versil)le.  We  can  only  stand  by  and  look  on;  we  can  neither 
produce  nor  stop  them.  If  these  changes  should  prove  to  be 
a general  property  of  matter,  it  would  mean  that  all  matter 
is  engaged  in  slow  decay.  Inasmuch  as  the  transformation  can- 
not 1)0  made  to  go  backwards,  the  inference  could  be  drawn  that 
the  universe  was  constructed  out  of  a primordial  substance  by 
some  sort  of  a creative  act. 


ZINC. 

268.  The  most  important  zinc  minerals  are  calamine 
(H2Zii2Si05), smfi/isomte  (ZnCOs),  sphalerite,  or  blende  (ZnS),  and 
various  oxides.  The  principal  localities  are  Silesia,  England, 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  more  recently,  certain  districts  in  the  United 
States  notably  southwestern  Missouri.  To  obtain  the  metal  the 
ores  are  roasted — the  gas  (SO2)  from  the  sulphide  eras  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid — yielding  zinc  oxide.  In  the  older 
proce.sses  this  is  mixed  with  coal  and  heated,  forming  carbon 
monoxide  and  zinc.  The  latter  distils  over  and  collects  in 
the  receiver  together  with  a fine  gray  powder,  zinc  dust.  This 
“dust"  is  a mixture  of  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  powder  and  is 
fre(|iu'ntly  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a vigorous  reducing- 
agem. 

The  metal  is  bluish-white  and  has  a specific  gravity  of 
6. 9-7.2.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  brittle,  but  at  100-150° 
it  becomes  .softer;  it  can  then  be  beaten  into  plates.  At  the  same 
time  the  specific  gravity  rises  to  7.2  and  the  metal  becomes  firmer. 
At  200°  it  again  becomes  brittle  and  can  be  easily  pulverized.  It 
melts  at  418°  and  boils  at  920°.  The  metallic  vapor  has  a specific 
gravity  of  33.8  (H  = l);  hence  its  molecular  weight  is  67. G. 
Since  the  atomic  weight,  as  deduced  from  Duloxg  and  Petit’s 
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law,  is  65.4,  the  molecule  in  the  vaporous  state  can  contain  only 
one  atom.  4'he  same  is  true  of  the  related  metals  cadmium  and 
mercury.  Zinc  is  permanent  in  the  air,  since  it  becomes  firmly 
coated  with  a protective  layer  of  oxide.  Zinc  dust  decomposes 
water.  When  heated  to  boiling  in  the  air  the  metal  burns  to  zinc 
oxide,  producing  an  intensely  bright  light.  It  is  dis.solved  very 
easily  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen;  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  when  a piece  of 
absolutely  pure  zinc  is  placed  in  either  of  those  acids  no  h}'drogen 
is  generated.  If  this  piece  of  zinc  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
platinum  wh-e,  effer\  cscence  begins  at  once,  not  from  the  surface 


of  the  zinc,  however,  but  from  that  of  the  wire,  and  zinc  goes  into 
solution.  Written  in  ions  the  process  is 

Zn  + 2H*  =Zn"  + 2H, 

and  its  explanation  is  just  the  same  as  that  given  in  § 203,  for  the 
formation  of  a “lead  tree.”  In  this  case  also  the  zinc  drives 
cations  into  the  solution  with  great  force,  itself  thus  assuming  a 
negative  charge,  with  which  hydrogen  ions  can  be  discharged, 
d'he  only  difference  seems  to  be  that  these  h}"drogen  ions  dischai'ge 
themselves  at  tlie  })latinum  instead  of  at  the  zinc.  However,  this 
difference  is  not  real,  since  in  the  case  of  the  lead  tree  the  fi-esh 
poi'tions  of  lead  are  deposited  on  the  outermost  parts  of  it.  d'he 
perfect  analogy  is  made  still  clearer  by  a somewhat  modified  form 
of  the  ex})crinient: 

When,  on  the  one  hand,  a plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  one 
of  })latinum  are  connected  by  a metallic  wire  and  dij)ped  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (Fig.  65)  liydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  platinum 
])late  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a i)late  of  amalgamated  zinc 
and  one  of  lead  are  similarly  connected  and  di))ped  in  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  lead  nitrate  (Fig.  66)  lead  crystals  arc  deposited  not  on  the 
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zinc  but  on  the  lead.  In  both  cases  the  negative  charge  of  the  zinc 
goes  through  tlie  wire  to  tlie  other  plate,  on  wliich  tlie  ions  of 
hydrogen,  or  lead,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  discharge  themselves. 

Metallic  zinc — often  called  spelter  in  commerce — has  numerous 
uses.  For  instance,  zinc  plates  M'e  very  extensively  used  for  I’oof- 
ing.  Iron  is  frequently  coated  with  zinc  to  prevent  rusting;  it  is 
then  known  as  galvanized  iron.  Further,  zinc  is  a constituent  of 
many  alloys,  e.g.  brass  (§  242). 

269.  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  is  usually  prepared  by  Igniting  the  basic 
carbonate.  On  being  heated  it  turns  yellow;  on  cooling,  the 
original  white  color  returns.  It  is  employed  as  a pigment  under 
the  name  zinc  white,  or  Chinese  white. 

Zinc  hydroxide,  Zn(OH)2,  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  from  the 
solution  of  a zinc  salt  as  a white  gelatinous  mass,  .soluble  in  the 
alkalies  as  well  as  ammonia;  however,  the  reason  is  different  in  the 
two  cases.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  zinc  hydroxide  behaves  as 
a weak  acid;  it  forms  Zn02"  anions  and  the  cations  2H‘,  which 
yield  a salt  Zn(OK)2  with  the  alkali  in  the  ordinary  wa}’-  (§  66). 
When  treated  with  ammonia,  howe\’er,  a complex  zinc-ammonia 
ion  is  formed,  which  is  soluble. 

Zinc  chloride,  ZnCh,  can  be  obtained  by  heathig  zinc  in  a cur- 
rent of  chlorine  or  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  In  the  latter  case  some  oxychloride  is 
formed,  however.  Zinc  chloride  melts  on  heating  and  distils  at 
680°.  It  is  very  hygroscopic  and  is  often  used  for  splitting  off 
water  from  organic  compounds.  On  adding  zinc  oxide  to  a con- 
centrated zinc  chloride  solution  a soft  mass  is  obtained,  which  .soon 
becomes  hard  because  of  the  formation  of  the  basic  chloride 


Zn< 


OH 
Cl  • 


Ammonia  unites  with  zinc  chloride  to  form  various 


compounds. 

Zinc  sulphate,  ZnS04-7H20,  crystallizes  in  well-developed 
crystals,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  analogous  comj^ounds 
MgS04-7H20,  FeS04*7H20,  etc.  It  is  prepared  commercially  by 
carefully  roasting  zinc  blende. 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS,  is  completely  precipitated  by  lu’drogen 
sulphide  from  solutions  of  its  salts  to  which  sodium  acetate  has 
been  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  set  free  from  the  zinc  salt.  In 
the  absence  of  sodium  acetate  it  is  still  partially  precipitated,  even 
from  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  sti’ong  acids. 
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cadmium. 

270.  Cadmium  is  very  frcquentl}"  found  in  zinc  ores,  Ueing 
more  volatile  tlian  zinc,  it  distils  over  first  in  tlie  extraction  of 
such  ores.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  repeated  distillation  or  by  con- 
version into  the  sulphide,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and 
can  therefore  be  easily  separated  from  zinc  sulpliide. 

Cadmium  is  a white,  rather  soft  metal;  sp.  g.,  8.6;  m.-pt., 
322°;  b.-pt.,  778°.  It  is  unaffected  b}’’  the  air  but  burns  on  heat- 
ing, forming  a brown  cloud  of  oxide.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  dlie  cadmium  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state 
contains  only  one  atom. 

Cadimum  oxide,  CdO,  is  obtained  as  stated  above  and  also  by 
heating  the  carbonate  or  hydroxide.  It  is  an  amor])hous  brown 
powder.  Cadmium  hydroxide,  ('d(OH)2,  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
potash  or  caustic  soda  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  a complex  ion.  Cadmium  chloride,  CdCU,  crystallizes 
,vith  two  molecules  of  water  and,  unlike  zinc  chloride,  can  be  dried 
without  decomposition.  Cadmium  sulphide,  CdS,  is  characterized 
by  a bright  yellow  color  (it  is  used  as  a pigment).  It  Ls  insoluble 
ill  acids.  The  sulphate,  CdS04,  usually  crystallizes  out  of  its 
aqueous  solution  as  3CdS04 -81120.  There  is  also  a salt 
CdS04 -71120,  which  is  analogous  in  composition  to  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  etc. 

MERCURY  (Quicksilver). 

271.  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  that  is  liquid  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  cinnabar,  IlgS,  and  also  native. 
d’he  chief  localities  are  Almaden  in  8pain,  Idria  in  Illyria,  Mexico, 
Peru,  California,  China  and  Ja{)an.  To  obtain  mercury  from 
cinnabar  the  latter  is  roasted  in  furnaces,’  sulj)luir  dioxide  and 
mercury  being  formed.  The  mercury  vajioi-  is  condensed  (dther 
in  large  chambers  or  in  peculiarly  shaped  earthen  retorts,  or 
pi{)es,  cellefl  aludcls.  It  is  brought  on  the  market  in  75-lb.  iron 
flasks. 
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The  commercial  product  is  not  pure,  containing  more  or  less  of  other 
metals  in  solution  (e.g.,  lead,  copper,  etc.).  Such  impurities  can  be  readily 
detected  by  the  fact  that  they  make  the  mercury  adhere  to  a glass  vessel. 
A suitable  process  of  purification  consists  in  letting  it  fall  in  fine  drops 
through  a long  column  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  g.,  1.1),  as  in  Fig.  G7.  The 
foreign  metals  are  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  almost  no  mercuiy  is 


lost  by  solution,  because  these  foreign  metals  precipitate  mercur}^  from 
its  salt  solutions.  After  being  washed  with  water  the  metal  is  dried  and, 
if  absolute  purity  is  desired,  it  is  then  distilled  in  vacuo.  But  a vacuum 
distillation  of  itself  is  insufficient,  for  some  lead  goes  over  with  it. 

Physical  Properties. — Mercury  solidifies  at  —39.4°  and  boils 
at  300°.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  somewhat  volatile, 
especially  under  reduced  pressure;  when  gold  leaf  is  suspended  in 
a t)ottle  over  mercury,  for  instance,  it  eventually  becomes  white. 
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is  1)1). 3G  for  11  = J ; lionce  the  molecule  weighs  198.72.  This  number 
also  represents  the  atomic  weight,  as  has  been  found  from  molecular 
weight  determinations  of  man}'  volatile  mercury  compounds. 

Amalgams. — Many  metals  have  the  property  of  dissolving  in 
mercury  or  foi'ining  compounds  with  it.  These  metal  solutions 
or  compounds  arc  called  ‘‘  amalgams.”  Teskles  by  the  direct 
contact  of  the  two  metals  they  can  sometimes  also  be  obtained 
by  allowing  mercaiiy  to  act  on  the  solutions  of  metal  salts,  e.g. 
silver  amalgam  can  thus  be  })rcpared.  Some  metals,  such  as  tin, 
dissoh'e  in  mercury  with  heat  absorj)tion ; others  like  ])ota.ssium 
and  sodium  with  great  heat  evolution  and  vigorous  action.  If  a 
great  excess  of  mercury  is  used,  the  amalgams  are  li(iuid,  other- 
wise solid.  Sodium  amalgam  is  exceedingly  firm  when  it  contains 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  sodium. 

Opinions  linve  been  divided  as  to  vviiether  amalgams,  and  metallic  alloys 
in  general,  are  mixtures  or  compounds.  In  order  to  solve  the  question  a 
study  has  been  made  of  the  freezing-point  curves  (cf.  § 2S7)  of  different  pairs 


Fig.  os. — Typical  Frrkzing-point  Curves  of  Pairs  of  Metals. 

of  metals.  Additional  information,  often  of  a (.lecisive  nature,  has  been 
afforded  by  the  microsco[)ical  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  alloy  aft-er 
having  been  etched  with  dilute  acid  and  polished,  the  individual  crystals 
being  generally  distinguishable  in  this  way.  As  a result  of  these  investiga- 
tions it  has  been  found  that  the  freezing-point  curves  for  pairs  of  metals 
(binary  alloys)  may  be  of  three  different  types  (Fig-  68).  In  some  cases  there 
is  no  association  of  the  me‘als  e.nd  the  curve  (I)  takes  the  same  form  as  the 
freezing-point  curve  of  a salt  solution,  having  a eutectic  point.  In  others  a 
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compound  may  be  formed  (II),  in  which  two  eutectic  points  are  observed, 
one  for  each  of  the  components  with  the  compound.  The  compound  has  tlie 
composition  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  for  the  maximum  of  the  curve 
between  the  eutectic  points,  the  freezing-point  of  the  pure  compound  being 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  components,  just  as  is  the  freezing-point 
of  a pure  component  by  the  addition  of  the  other  component.  In  still  other 
typical  cases  the  components  may  form  mixed  crystals,  or  solid  solutions 
(§  260).  The  form  of  the  freezing-point  curve  (III)  is  very  instructive  in 
this  case.  When  mixed  crystals  can  be  formed  in  all  proportions  the  curve 
has  no  eutectic  point;  every  liquid  phase  gives  crystals  of  a definite  composi- 
tion corresponding  to  the  composition  of  the  liquid  phase.  The  freezing-point 
curve  is  uninterrupted  in  its  course. 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  types  we  may  have  various  combinations 
of  them.  Investigations  of  the  above  sort  have  shown  that  amalgams  of 
potassium  and  sodium  form  compounds,  such  as  HgjNa  and  Hg^Na.  In  the 
amalgams  of  zinc  there  are  neither  compounds  nor  mixed  crystals.  Mixed 
crystals  are  formed  in  the  amalgams  of  tin,  lead,  and  cadmium. 

The  study  of  the  solid  products  of  the  cooling  of  molten  metallic  mixtures 
seems  at  first  somewhat  complicated,  because  we  may  have  not  only  the 
solids  that  result  from  the  slow  cooling  in  accordance  with  the  freezing-point 
curves,  but  we  may  also  have  solid  metallic  mixtures  formed  by  the  sudden 
chilling  of  a hot  mixture.  This  possibility  is  rather  advantageous,  however, 
since  we  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  for  study  at  room  temperature  the  relation- 
ships prevailing  at  a higher  temperature. 

Chemical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  the  metal  is 
not  affected  by  the  air;  at  higher  temperatures  it  takes  up  oxygen 
to  form  the  oxide  HgO,  which,  however,  splits  up  again  into  its 
elements  on  further  heating.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  do  not  attack  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  acts  only  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen  dioxide  (see  § 127). 
Mercur}"  unites  instantaneously  with  the  halogens  and  sulphur. 

Mercury  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  ous  and  ic,  the  former  being 
derivefl  from  mercurous  oxide,  Hg20,  and  the  latter  from  mercuric 
oxide,  HgO. 

Mercurous  Compounds. 

272.  Mercurous  oxide,  Hg20,  is  dark  brown.  It  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  a mercurous  salt  by  caustic  soda.  It  decom- 
poses at  as  low  a temperature  as  100°  or  in  the  light,  yielding 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  mercury. 

Mercurous  chloride,  Hg2Cl2,  calomel,  can  be  prepared  in  the 
wet  way  by  precipitating  a dissolved  mercurous  compound  with  a 
chloride,  or  in  the  dry  way  by  subliming  a mixture  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  mercury.  It  is  a white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
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but  turns  dark  in  the  light  on  account  of  the  separation  of  metal- 
lic mercur}\  Ammonia  blackens  it  by  forming  a mixture  of 
mercuric  ammonium  chloride,  NH2ligCl,  and  finely  divided  mer- 
cury ; 

2IIgCl  + 2XH3  = HoNHgCl  4-  Hg  + XI 1 4CI. 

f 

Calomel  is  frequently  used  as  a medicament. 

The  vapor  density  of  ealomel  has  been  found  to  be  117.6  (H  = l), 
which  corresponds  to  the  molecular  formula  HgCl.  When  calomel 
evaporates,  however,  a dissociation  into  llgC'l,  and  Hg  occurs;  these 
products  unite  again  on  cooling,  but  they  can  be  previously  separated 
by  diffusion.  It  is  for  the  above  reason  that  the  vapor  density  was  found 
to  be  half  the  amount  calculated  for  Hg2Cl2l  hence  the  correct  formula 
of  calomel  is  Hg2Cl2. 

Here  also  Baker  noted  the  influence  of  traces  of  water  (cf  j)j).  343, 
334).  According  to  his  investigations  thoroughly  dried  mercurous 
chloride  does  not  dissociate  on  volatilizing  and  gives  a vapor  density 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  HgaCb. 


Mercurous  bromide  and  iodide  are  even  less  soluble  than  the 
chloride.  The  solubility  decreases,  as  in  the  case  of  silver,  with 
an  increase  in  the  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. 

Mercurous  nitrate,  HgXOa,  is  formed  when  cold  dilute  nitric 
acid  acts  on  an  excess  of  mercury.  It  is  hydrolyzed  by  water, 

a yellow  basic  salt  being  deposited.  It  therefore 

dissolves  without  decomposition  only  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
mercurous  ion  is  evidently  only  very  feebly  basic.  A solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate  is  slowly  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
the  mercuric  salt,  but  the  addition  of  a little  mercury  reconverts 
it  into  the  lower  form. 


Mercuric  Compounds. 

273.  Mercuric  oxide,  IlgO,  is  red  aiul  ciystallized  when  pre- 
pared by  heating  mercury  or  mercury  nitrate,  but  yellow  and 
amorphous  when  precipitated  from  solutions  by  a In^lroxide  of 
potassium  or  sodium.  The  difference  between  these  lorms  seems 
to  be  due  only  to  a difference  in  the  coarseness  of  their  grains. 
Mercuric  oxide  turns  black  on  heating  and  red  on  cooling. 

Mercuric  chloride,  IlgClo,  corrosive  siihlimalc,  is  manufactured 
on  a large  scale  by  heating  a mixture  of  common  salt  and  mercuric 
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Sulphate;  it  sublimes  over,  whence  its  name.  At  room  tempera- 
ture 1 part  IIgCl2  dissolves  in  15  parts  II2O.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  acid  reaction  of  its  aqueous  solution  indicates 
h}’drolytic  dissociation;  if  sodium  chloride  or  potassium  chloride 
is  added  to  the  liquid,  the  reaction  l)ecomes  neutral  because  of  tlie 
formation  of  a double  salt  ITgCl2-KCl-ll20.  This  is  more  soluble 
in  water  than  sublimate  itself. 

Mercuric  iodide,  Ilgi2,  is  yellow  when  it  is  first  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  a mercuric  salt  by  potassium  iodide,  but  it 
soon  becomes  red.  If  this  modification  is  heated,  it  j^asses  over 
into  a yellow  form  at  150°,  the  original  red  color  returning  on 
cooling,  however.  There  is  evidently  a transition  point  here. 

A similiir  change  of  color  (red  to  l)rown)  is  observed  in  the  double 
salt,  t’u2l2-2Hgl2,  even  at  a rather  low  tempei-ature.  On  cooling,  the 
red  color  promptly  reappears.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a sub- 
stance whose  modifications  interchange  quickly  on  passing  the  tran- 
sition point.  Usually  the  transition  occurs  slowly. 

Mercuric  iodide  dissolves  readily  in  potassium  iodide  solution. 
Nessler’s  solution, a very  \-aluable  reagent  in  testing  for 
ammonia,  is  made  by  mixing  the  above  mercuric  iodide  solution 
with  caustic  potash.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 
organic  nitrogen  compounds  give  much  the  same  coloration  as 
annnonia  with  Nessler’s  solution. 

Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  is  obtained  by  boiling  Prussian 
blue  with  mercuric  oxide.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  large  colorless 
crystals. 

274.  The  mercuric  halides,  in  contrast  to  the  other  salts  of  the  mer- 
curic ion,  are  only  slightly  ionized  in  aqueous  solution.  For  this  reason 
they  exhibit  some  peculiar  reactions.  On  mixing  a mercuric  solution 
with  one  of  a chloride,  for  instance,  considerable  heat  is  given  off  because 
undis.sociated  HgCb  molecules  are  formed,  while  the  mixture  of  solu- 
tions ordinarily  obeys  the  law  of  thermoneutrality  (§  238,  2). — Again, 
if  mercuric  oxide  is  shaken  with  a solution  of  chloride,  bromide,  or 
iodide  of  ];>otassium,  the  liquid  becomes  strongly  alkaline  because  of 
the  liberation  of  potassium  h}xh’oxide.  This  is  due  parth’  to  the  slight 
ionization  of  the  mercury  halides  and  partly  to  the  combination  of 
the  latter  with  the  excess  of  alkali  lialide  to,^.form  very  stable  alkali 
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mercuric  halides.  The  stability  of  these  complex  compounds 
increases  with  rising  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. — The  same  cause 
explains  the  reverse  fact,  viz.,  that  the  halogen  compounds  of  mercury 
are  only  with  difficulty  decomposed  by  alkalies.  In  order  to  precipi- 
tate all  the  mercury  from  mercuric  chloride  a large  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide  must  be  employed;  mercuric  iodide  and  mercuric  cyanide 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  potassium  hydroxide  alone.  Mercuric  cyanide 
is  so  little  ionized  that  its  conductivity  can  hardly  be  measured;  hence 
it  does  not  give  any  of  the  ordinary  mercury  reactions,  except  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphide  (since  the  latter  is  so  very  insoluble).  This  cyanide 
can  be  regarded  as  a type  of  compounds  rendered  inactive  because  of 
non-ionization. 

This  low  ionization  also  explains  the  formation  of  mercuric  cyanide 
according  to  the  method  mentioned  above.  When  mercuric  ions  and 
cyanide  ions  are  brought  together,  even  in  extremely  dilute  solution, 
they  must  unite  to  form  Hg(CN)2  molecules.  The  union  of  these  ions 
necessitates  the  sending  of  more  of  them  into  solution  by  the  mercuric 
oxide  and  Prussian  blue,  and  so  the  process  goes  on  until  the  formation 
of  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferric  oxide,  Fe^Oa,  is  complete. 

The  mercuric  halides  (especially  corrosive  sublimate)  are  very  strong 
antiseptics.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  respect  also,  they 
become  more  effective  as  their  ionization  increases.  The  chloride  is  a 
more  })owerful  antiseptic  than  the  cyanide.  The  addition  of  metal 
chlorides  diminishes  the  ionization  of  sublimate  and  at  the  same  time 
reduces  its  disinfecting  ability. 

The  reason  why  the  mercuric  chloride  for  use  in  sublimate  tablets  is 
nevertheless  mixed  with  an  excess  of  common  salt  is  partly  that  the  sub- 
limate is  thus  dissolved  more  rapidly  and  also  because  such  solutions 
keej)  longer  than  those  of  the  pure  sublimate,  especially  when  prepared 
with  well-water. 

Mercuric  nitrate,  Hg(X03)2,  forms  basic  salts  very  readily;  on 
diluting  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  water  there  is  deposited  a 
compound  IIg(N03)2-2Hg0-Il20,  which  is  converted  into  pure 
mercuric  oxide  by  boiling  with  water.  This  shows  that  the  bivalent 
mercuric  ion,  also  is  veiy  feebh*  basic. 

Mercuric  sulphate  is  not  soluble  in  water  but  is  converted  by 
the  latter  into  a basic  salt.  In  the  })resence  of  much  water  the 
vellow  compound,  Hg804-2Hg0.  is  formed,  ^^'ith  the  sulphates  of 
the  alkalies  it  forms  double  salts,  e.g.  HgS04- 1x2^04-01120,  which 
are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  double  salts  of  magnesium 
(§  2f)5),  iron,  etc. 
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Mercuric  sulphide,  HgS,  is  black  when  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion; on  being  heated  in  the  absence  of  air  it  sublimes  in  dark-red 
crystals,  which  are  similar  to  natural  cinnabar  and  are  used  as  a 
pigment  {vermilion) . 

Thts  trausformatiou  to  the  red  modification  also  occurs  when  black 
amorphous  mercuric  sulphide  is  left  in  contact  with  a solution  of  alkali 
sulphide.  The  black  form  is  more  easily  soluble  than  the  red.  After 
.some  time  red  dots  are  .seen  in  the  black  mass  and  they  gradually  grow 
till  the  whole  mass  is  red. 


8UM.MAUV  OF  THE  CIKOUP, 

275.  Here  again  a gradual  change  in  the  physical  properties  is 
to  be  seen  as  the  atomic  weight  rises.  The  following  small  table 
presents  a few  of  the  constants: 


Be 

Mg 

Zn 

Cd 

Hg 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity 

Melting-point 

Boiling-point 

Atoms  in  molecule .... 

9.1 

1.64 

>900° 

24.32 
1 75 
>651° 
> Zn 

65.37 

6.9 

418° 

920° 

1 

112.40 

8.6 

322° 

778° 

1 

200.0 

13.6 

-39.4° 

360° 

1 

In  respect  to  chemical  properties  it  should  be  noted  that  all 
of  these  elements  are  bivalent,  except  that  mercury  can  l)e  con- 
sidered as  univalent  in  its  ous-compounds.  Their  sulphates  unite 
with  those  of  the  alkalies  to  form  double  salts  of  the  same  type, 
11S04- R2'^04 -SH^O  (R'  = K,  Na,  NH4);  the  beryllium  double  salt 
alone  crystallizes  with  0H2O.  The  hydro.xides  of  this  group  are 
soluble  in  ammonia  with  the  formation  of  complex  ions,  or  else  they 
yield  insoluble  metal-amrnonia  compounds  (Hg). 

Ihe  neutral  salts  have  a tendency  to  go  over  into  basic  salts. 
This  is  especially  marked  in  mercury;  in  the  case  of  cadmium  it 
is,  strange  to  say,  ^■ery  weak. 

With  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  three  related  metals  Zn, 
Cd  and  Pig  the  electrolytic  dissociation  is  small;  it  decreases  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  rises  and  is  very  slight  in  the  case 
of  mercurv\ 
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276.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Davy  isolated  the  alkali  metals  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
(§§  223  and  227),  there  was  known  to  be  an  intimate  relation 
between  electrical  and  clieniical  phenomena.  IbniZELius  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  affinity  could  be  perfectly  explained 
by  assuming  that  the  atoms  are  electrically  charged  and  that  tliese 
charges  are  the  attractive  or  repellent  forces.  The  galvanic  element 
lias  been  for  a long  time  a familiar  means  of  converting  chemical 
energy  into  electrical  energy.  However,  it  was  not  until  1889  that 
a theoretical  exjilanation  of  the  connection  between  chemical  and 
electrical  jihenomena  was  offci'ed;  this  explanation  by  Nernst  is 
not  only  a very  satisfactory  one,  but  it  also  affords  an  insight  into 
numerous  chemical  ]ihenomena.  The  key  to  the  explanation  is 
the  concept  of  “electrolytic  solution  tension,”  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  a few  instances  (§§  203  and  268). 

When  a metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  acpieous  solution  of 
one  of  its  salts  a difference  in  potential  develops  between  the  two. 
This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  Xerxst  as  follows:  Just  as 
a liquid  continues  to  evaporate  at  its  surface  until  the  pressure  of 
the  vapor  becomes  equal  to  the  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid,  so  a 
salt  must  continue  to  dissolve  in  water  (evaporation  and  solution 
being  analogous  processes)  until  the  osmotic  pressure  of  its  solu- 
tion balances  the  solution  tension  of  the  salt.  Now,  accortling  to 
Nernst,  every  metal  also  has  a certain  tendency,  dependent  only 
on  its  chemical  nature,  to  force  its  atoms  into  solution  as  ions, 
'hhis  force,  called  the  electrolytic  solution  tension,  comes  into  action 
when  the  metal  is  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  and  its  strength  is  the 
less,  the  more  cations  of  the  metal  are  already  in  the  solution.  The 
amount  of  cations  sent  into  the  solution  is  very  small,  as  ex]ieri- 
ment  shows,— so  much  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
usual  chemical  means.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  that  the  solution 
tension  is  low, — on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  often  very  large — 
but  that  an  e(iuilil)rium  is  very  soon  reached,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  low  concentration  of  the  ions,  they  carry  a very 
high  electrical  charge  and  the  m'gatively  charged  metal  soon 
attracts  its  positive  ions  in  the  solution  with  such  force  that  just 
as  many  ions  are  ]R-eci])itated  on  the  metal  as  are  sent  out  into  the 
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solution.  If  P represents  the  solution  tension  of  a metal  and  p 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations  in  the  solution,  there  are  three 
possibilities  to  be  distinguished: 

(1)  P>p.  The  metal  then  behaves  like  a salt  in  contact 
V ith  its  own  unsaturated  solution.  It  forces  cations  into  the  solu- 
tion of  the  electrolyte,  so  that  the  solution  becomes  ])Ositively 
charged  and  the  metal  has  to  take  on  a negative  charge.  An 
equilibrium  is  soon  established.  However,  if  the  free  positi\’e  and 
negative  electricities  acquired  by  the  electrolyte  and  the  metal  are 
conducted  away  by  a connecting  wire  the  metal  will  again  send 
cations  into  the  solution,  and  this  action  will  continue  till  p reaches 
the  value  of  P. 

(2)  P = p.  There  can  be  no  potential  difference. 

(3)  P<p.  In  this  case  the  metal  corresponds  to  a salt  intro- 
duced into  its  supersaturated  solution.  Cations  are  now  deposited 
on  the  metal  and  charge  it  positively,  the  electrolyte  becoming 
negative.  Here  also  a state  of  ecpiililnium  must  soon  arise  since 
the  negatively  charged  electrolyte  tends  in  turn  to  draw  the  posi- 
tive metal  ions  back  into  solution. 

'Fhe  relation  between  the  potential  difference  E and  the  mag- 
nitudes P and  p,  is  expressed  by  Nernst  with  the  equation: 


E 


RT , P 

loge  — 

n p 


(1) 


in  which  R is  the  gas  constant,  T the  absolute  temperature,  n the 
valence  of  the  metal  ions  and  loge  the  natural  logarithm 

If  for  R in  this  equation  the  value  is  substituted  which  was 
calculated  in  § 34,  E is  not  obtained  in  volts,  since  electrical  magni- 
tudes are  measured  in  other  units  than  those  there  emplo}"ed.  In 
this  case  we  must  introduce  for  R the  value  0.860X10““*.  If 
Rrioos’  logarithms  are  to  l)e  used,  the  modulus  2.3025  must  also 
be  included.  The  value  of  E in  volts  then  becomes: 


or 


P = 


0.860  X10“*X2.3025P  log  — 



n • 


2T 


n 


From  this  equation  it  is  seen  that  E increases  arithmetically  when 
p decreases  geometrically.  For  example,  if  the  ionic  concentration 
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IS  rodiicod  to  one-tenth,  K only  increases  bv  — X10“^  volt.  It  is 

‘ n 

thus  seen  tliat  the  ])otential  difference  is  not  much  affected  by 
chan«2;es  in  tlie  concentration  of  tlie  electrolyte,  even  though  they 
be  iiuite  large. 

Un  Ijringing  together  two  different  metals  and  their  .salt  solu- 
tions an  element,  or  cell,  of  the  Daniell  type  is  obtained  (copper 
in  copper  sulphate  and  zinc  in  zinc  sulphate,  the  two  pairs  .separated 
by  a ])orous  ])artition).  The  electromotive  force  of  such  a cell  is 
found  from  the  difference  of  the  two  \’alues  of  E,  i.e. 


A’  = 


RT 


n 


loge  ^ - loge 


Pi 


P2J 


when  both  metals  have  the  valence  n. 


(2) 


In  such  a cell  with  closed  circuit  there  are  differences  of  potential  not 
onl}'  between  metal  and  solution  but  also  between  the  two  liquids  and 
betw(;en  the  two  metals.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  both 
of  the  latter  are  very  small  in  coni]Mrison  to  the  former,  .so  that  they 
may  be  disregarded. 


Leaving  the  .solution  tensions  Ry  and  /L  out  of  con.^ideration, 
E therefore  de))ends  on  the  values  of  the  osmotic  pressure  pi  and 
p-2  of  the  metal-ions.  If  p2  fan  be  made  extremely  small,  so  that 
R /b 

loge — loge  — , E becomes  negative,  i.e.  the  current  must  alter 
Pi  ' P2 

its  direction.  This  can  be  demonsti’ated  as  follows: 

In  a Daniell  cell,  in  which  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  zinc 
ions  {pi)  is  seldom  very  different  from  that  of  the  copper  ions 
(7)2),  the  current  goes  from  the  cojiper  througli  the  connecting 
wire,  to  the  zinc,  for  the  solution  tension  {R{)  of  the  zinc  is  much 
larger  tlian  that  (P2)  of  the  cojqier  (see  below).  Xow  tlie  con- 
centration of  the  copper  ions  can  be  made  several  ]iowers  of  ten 
smaller  by  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  the  copiier  sulphate  solu- 
tion, for  by  tliis  means  the  very  .slightly  ionized  comjdex  (ru2Cy4)" 
is  formc'd  (§  24.3).  This  addition  actually  reverses  the  direction 
of  the  current.  Xeither  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  potas- 
sium hydroxide  nor  the  precipitation  by  ammonium  sulphide 
reduces  the  concentration  of  the  copper  ions  enough  to  produce 
this  ('ffect. 
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Since  equation  (2)  can  also  be  written 


and,  when  P2  = pi,  the  last  expression  becomes  zero,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  a Daniell  cell  is  mainly  determined 
by  the  ratio  of  the  solution  tensions  of  tlie  metals.  A galvanic 
cell  can  be  regarded  as  a machine  driven  by  the  electrolytic  solution 
tensions  of  the  metals. 

The  introduction  of  this  conception  of  solution  tension  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  it  has  led  to  an  altogether  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  chemical  processes  of  galvanic  cells,  as  well  as  of  the 
way  in  which  the  current  is  generated  in  them. 

Galvanic  cells  may  be  di\  ided  into  two  classes,  reversible  and 
non-reversible.  'Phe  Daniell  belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  pro- 
duces a current  because  the  solution  tension  of  the  zinc  exceeds 
that  of  the  copper.  The  zinc  sends  its  jiositively  charged  ions 
into  the  sulphate  solution  and  itself  l)ecomes  negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  copper  ions,  on  passing  o^’er  into  atoms  and  pi'e- 
cipitating  themselves  on  the  copper  plate,  transfer  their  positive 
chai'ges  to  the  latter,  which  thus  becomes  the  positive  pole. 
Chemically  the  jiroi-ess  amounts  to  the  simultaneous  solution  of 
zinc  and  precipitation  of  copper: 


CuS04  + Zn=Cu  + ZnS04,  or  in  ions:  Cu”  + Zn=Cu  + Zn“. 

If  a current  is  sent  through  the  Daniell  cell  in  the  opposite 
direction,  ions  will  enter  into  solution  at  the  copper  plate  because 
the  latter  acquires  a positive  chai'ge,  and  the  zinc  ions  will  l^e 

forced  to  deposit  themseh’es  on  the  zinc, 
for  the  reverse  current  charges  the  zinc 
negatively  so  that  it  attracts  the  zinc 
ions.  It  is  therefore  possilile  by  passing 
a reverse  current  through  the  cell  to  re- 
store it  to  its  original  condition, — hence 
the  term  “reversible.” 

One  of  the  most  important  styles 
of  reversible  batteries  is  the  accumu- 
lator, or  storage-battery  (Fig.  69).  This 
consists  of  a glass  jar  in  which  lead 
plates  are  suspended  so  that  they  dip  into 
dilute  .sulphuric  acid.  These  plates  are 


Fig.  69. — Accumul.\tor. 
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ooated  alternately  with  lead  peroxide  (positive)  ami  lead  sulj)hate 
(negative).  The  ))ositive  plates  are  all  connected  with  each 
other,  as  are  also  the  negative  ones.  (From  a large  number  of 
such  cells  a battery  is  constructed  by  connecting  the  positive  pole 
of  each  cell  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  adjoinmg  one.)  If 
a current  is  passed  through  the  system  so  that  it  enters  at  the 
lead  peroxide  plate  and  goes  through  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
other  plate,  lead  peroxide  collects  on  the  positive  plate,  while  on 
tlie  other,  the  cathode  })late,  the  lead  sulphate  is  converted  into 
si)ongy  lead.  By  tliis  j)rocess  the  accumulator  is  cliarged.  There- 
upon, if  the  })oles  are  connected  (by  a wire),  the  opi>osite  process 
goes  on;  the  lead  peroxide  is  reduced  at  the  one  plate  and  tlie 
spongy  lead  is  converted  into  lead  sulj)hate  at  the  other.  During 
the  discharge  the  ])cro.xide  plate  is  again  positive,  the  lead  plate 
negative.  The  chemical  process  in  the  accumulator  cell  is  there- 
fore expressed  by 

PbOa  + Pb  + 2H2S04?^2PbS04  + 2II2O. 

The  generation  of  the  current  has  been  exjdained  in  variom 
ways.  One  is  as  follows:  The  lead  peroxide  on  tlie  anode  plate  has 
a certain  solution  tension,  and  hence  goes  into  solution  as  nega- 
tively charged  Pb()2"  ions.  Thereby  it  of  course  imparts  to  the 
jilate  istelf  a numerically  equivalent  positive  charge.  These 
bivalent  Pb02"  ions  encounter  jiositively  charged  Pb"  ions  at  the 
cathode  plate,  which  are  being  sent  by  it  into  the  solution;  the 
'•athode  plate  charges  itself  nogativeh^  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
sorts  of  ions  now  combine  to  form  electrically  neutral  PbO  mole- 
cules, which  yield  lead  sulphate  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present: 

Pb02"  + Pb"  =2PbO;  2Pb0  + 2H2S04-2PbS04+2H20. 

Among  the  non-re  versible  cells  are  the  Bunsen  and 
^■he  Lecl.xnche.  A reverse  current  does  not  restore  these  to 
their  original  condition  and  their  electromotive  forces  E cannot  be 
calculated  by  the  above  formula;  nevertheless  the  general  prin- 
cii)les  of  the  pressure  theory  can  be  applied  to  explain  the  produc- 
tion of  the  galvanic  current  in  these  cells. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Bunsen  cell — an  amalgamated  zinc 
plate  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  and  a carbon  cylinder  in  nitric  or 
chromic  acid — is  well  known.  From  an  electrochemical  stand- 
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point  the  generation  of  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
amounts  to  a transfer  of  the  cliarges  of  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the 
dilute  acid  to  the  zinc  atoms  and  an  escape  of  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  discharged  molecules.  In  the  H unsex  cell,  however, 
most  of  the  hydrogen  ions  find  an  opportunity  to  give  up  their 
positive  charges  to  the  carbon  cylinder  and  exercise  a reducing 
action  on  the  nitric  or  chromic  acid.  On  the  other  hand  the  ziiu 
plate  sends  positively  charged  zinc  ions  into  the  solution  to  the 
same  extent  as  hydrogen  ions  disappear,  the  zinc  plate  itself 
acquiring  a negative  charge. 

The  Leclanche  cell  consists  of  a zinc  bar  in  concentrated 
ammonium  chloride  solution  and  a porous  earthenware  cylinder 
immersed  in  the  same  solution  and  containing  some  manganese 
peroxide  and  a stick  of  carbon  for  conducting  off  the  current. 
Here  again  the  zinc  goes  into  solution: 

Zn  + 2NH4CI  = ZnCls  • 2NH3  + II2. 


The  hydrogen  10ns  discharge  themselves  at  the  cartoon  and  reduce 
the  peroxide.  In  this  case  also  the  carbon  is  the  positive,  the  zinc 
the  negative,  pole. 

277.  Just  as  in  galvanic  cells  chemical  energy  is  transformed 
into  electrical  energy,  so  reactions  between  ions  in  general  can 


produce  an  electric  current  if 


the  conditions  are  suitable.  A 
few  examples  of  this  may  be 
cited. 

For  these  experiments  a cell 
devised  by  Lupke  is  very  satisfac- 
tory (Fig.  70).  It  consists  of 
two  glass  vessels  Zi  and  Z2,  to  the 
bottoms  of  which  the  platinum 
electrodes  ki  and  ^'2  are  attached. 
The  vessels  are  connected  by 
means  of  the  wide  siphon  II. 
The  wires  A and  K lead  to  a gal- 
vanoscope.  To  show  that  elec- 
trical energ}^  can  be  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  stannous  to 
the  stannic  chloride  an  acidu- 
(11.2  : 100)  is  introduced  into  Zi 
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and  an  acidulated  normal  sodium  chloride  solution  into  Z2]  the 
siphon  also  is  filled  with  the  latter  solution.  As  soon  as  a few  drops 
of  chlorine-water  or  a solution  of  auric  or  mercuric  chloride  are 
allowed  to  fall  from  a pipette  upon  the  electrode  in  the  salt 
solution,  the  galvanoscope  indicates  a current  in  the  wire  circuit 
from  K to  A.  Now,  in  order  that  the  bivalent  ion  Sn"  may  become 
cpiadrivalent  (Sn”")  it  must  acquire  two  more  positive  charges  and 
this  requires  the  addition  of  two  chlorine  ions.  The.se  are  at  once 
supplied  by  the  mercuric  or  auric  chloride.  The  metallic  ions 
(Hg"  or  Au”’)  are  deposited  on  A’2  and  impart  to  the  latter  a posi- 
tive charge,  which,  if  conducted  by  means  of  the  wire  circuit 
K,  is  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  Sn"  ions.  If  free  chlorine  is  added,  it 
splits  up  into  ions,  as  a result  of  which  ])Ositive  electricity  is  imparted 
to  ^2  and  this  flows  through  the  wire  circuit  back  to  Aq  and  raises 
the  potential  of  the  Sn”  ions. 

The  fact  that  electrical  energy  can  be  obtained  by  tlie  neutral- 
ization of  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  demonstration  with  the 
same  apparatus.  To  this  end  a ^--normal  sulphuric  acid  is  intro- 
duced into  Z2  and  a -^-normal  potassium  sulphate  solution  into 
and  the  siphon.  If  a large  piece  of  j)alladium  foil  fabout  4 sq.  cm.) 
that  has  been  saturated  electrolytically  with  hydrogen  is  |)laced 
on  the  platinum  disk  of  the  electrode  Aq  and  touched  for  a few 
moments  with  a stick  of  caustic  potash,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
will  rise  from  the  platinum  plate  of  the  other  electrode  Aw  and 
the  needle  of  the  galvanoscope  will  indicate  the  passage  of  a power- 
ful current  outward  from  k2.  The  hydrogen  of  the  palladium 
foil  sends  positive  ions  into  the  solution,  which,  however,  fortli- 
with  unite  with  the  OH-ions  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  to  form 
neutral  water.  By  the  emission  of  these  positive  ions  Aq  acquires 
a negative  potential,  which  flows  out  through  the  external  circuit 
to  1c2.  The  hydrogen  ions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  surrounding  tliis 
electrode  are  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  discharging  the:n- 
selves  against  this  negative  charge  .so  that  hydrogen  is  given  off  in 
the  free  state. 

In  the  combination  of  chlorine  (or  oxygen)  and  hydrogen 
chemical  energy  can  also  lie  transformed  intc*  electricity.  To 
accomplish  this,  two  tubes  sealed  at  the  top  and  fitted  there  with 
platinum  electrodes,  reaching  almost  to  the  open  (md  of  the  tulx's, 
arc  filled,  one  with  hydrogen  and  the  other  with  chlorine  (oxygen) 
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and  inverted  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  connecting  the  electrodes 
by  a wire  a strong  current  traverses  the  circuit.  The  gases  ab- 
sorbed in  the  platinum  electrodes  drive  their  ions  into  the  sur- 
rounding li(piid,  making  the  ll-electrode  negative  and  the  C1(0)- 
electrode  positive.  The  ions  of  hydrogen  and  cldorine  dissolve 
in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  however.  This  apparatus  is  called 
Grove’s  gas  b a 1 1 e r }'■  and  was  known  long  before  a satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it  could  be  given. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  these  various  cells  that  the  reacting 
substances  are  apart  from  each  other.  In  the  oxidation  of  stan- 
nous chloride  by  mercuric  chloride  the  latter  was  not  put  in  the 
vessel  with  the  stannous  chloride  but  in  the  other  vessel;  in  the 
precipitation  of  silver  chloride  the  silver  nitrate  was  not  put  with  the 
sodium  chloride  solution  but  with  the  sodium  nitrate  solution,  and 
so  on.  The  reaction  took  place  only  because  one  sort  of  ions 
transferred  their  electrification  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  wire 
circuit  to  the  other  electro^le,  where  it  either  converted  atoms  into 
ions  or  raised  existing  ions  to  a higher  potential  or,  possibly,  changed 
ions  of  opposite  potential  sign  to  neutral  atoms. 

Since  we  know  that  chemical  reactions  can  under  suitable  con- 
ditions produce  an  electric  current,  we  can,  conversely,  regard  the 
existence  of  such  a current  as  an  indication  of  the  occurrence  of 
a chemical  reaction.  Cohen  has  made  use  of  this  fact  in  deter- 
mining electrically  the  transition  points  of  hydrous  salts  and  other 
systems.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a salt  which  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization  at  a definite  temperature,  e.g.  Glauber’s  salt, 
Na2S()4- IOH2O;  this  has  a transition  point  at  about  33°,  where 
the  anhydrous  salt  becomes  capable  of  permanent  existence. 
Now  it  is  possible  for  the  anhydrous  salt  to  remain  in  contact 
with  its  saturated  solution  in  an  unstable  condition  after  the  system 
has  been  cooled  a few  degrees  below  33°;  the  reverse  is  also  true  of 
the  hydrous  salt.  Since  these  solutions  are  in  contact  with  different 
solid  phases  (one  with  Na2SO4-10H2O  and  the  other  with  Na2S04) 
they  do  not  have  the  same  concentration;  at  the  transition  point, 
however,  these  concentrations  become  equal,  for  since  both  solid 
phases  are  in  contact  Avith  the  solution  in  each  case,  the  solubility 
becomes  the  same.  In  his  electrical  method  Cohen  uses  the 
difference  in  concentration  of  the  solutions  which  are  saturated 
in  respect  to  the  two  solid  phases  to  form  a galvanic  cell.  This 
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can  be  done  as  follows:  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  c^dinders 
A and  B (Fig.  71  j there  is  a little  mercury.  A platinum  wire  is 
fused  into  each  cylinder  and  the  two  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
metallic  wire.  On  top  of  the  mercury  is  .‘^ome  insolul)le  mercurous 
sulphate;  al)ove  this  in  A is  a paste  of  Na2SO4*10H2O  and  water, 
in  7?  is  a similar  mixture  of  water  and  Na2SC)4.  lielow  the  transi- 
tion point  the  solution  in  B is 
in  the  unstable  condition  and 
more  concentrated  than  that 
in  A,  which  is  stable.  The 
I’esult  is  that  sodium  ions  dif- 
fu.se  through  the  siphon  from 
tlie  concentrated  to  the  dilute 
solution,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  ecjuivalent  amount  of 
S04-ions  in  B combines  witli 
])art  of  the  mei’cury  to  forjii 
mercurous  sul])hate,  the  nega- 
tive charge  of  the  sulphate 
ions  being  transfei-red  to  the 
remaining  meix-ury.  Thus  an 
electric  ciu’rent  is  produced 
which  passes  through  the  wire  circuit  from  the  dilute  to  the  con- 
centrated solution.  Its  direction  and  intensity  can  be  determined 
by  inserting  a galvanometer  in  the  circuit. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  gradually  warmed; 
the  concentrations  in  A and  B will  approach  each  otlicr  as  the 
temperature  nears  the  transition  ])oint  and  at  this  ])oint  they  will 
become  equal.  41ie  intensity  of  the  current  will  therefore  decrease 
steadily  till  the  transition  point  is  reached,  when  it  is  zero.  If 
the  temperature  is  raised  still  higher  the  solution  in  A will  l)ecome 
unstable  and  more  concentrated  than  that  in  B,  which  latter  will 
then  be  the  stable  solution;  as  a result  the  directio*^  the  current 
will  be  reversed.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
transition  point  very  accurately. 

278.  A s was  remarked  in  § 27G,  the  electromotive  fc^ce  which 
can  be  obtained  from  chemical  reactions  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  solution  tensions  of  the  metals.  A knowledge  of  the  latter  . 
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is  therefore  of  very  great  importance.  It  can  be  acquired  with 
the  aid  of  the  equation  previously  given: 

2T  P 

^ = 10-4.— log-. 

n p 

E,  the  difference  of  potential  between  a metal  and  the  aqueous 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts  can  be  measured.  All  the  other  quan- 
tities of  tliis  equation  are  known  with  the  exception  of  P,  which 
can  therefore  be  calculated,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

The  potential  difference  between  magnesium  and  the  normal 
solution  (4  mole  per  liter)  of  its  sulphate  was  determined  to  be 
1.22  volts.  The  equation  thus  becomes: 

1.22=10-47’  log-, 

p 

since  for  magnesium  ?i  = 2.  p is  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  i\Ig- 
ions.  On  the  assumption  that  the  salt  is  entirely  split  up  into  ions, 
p is  22.4  Atm.,  for,  osmotic  pressure  being  equal  to  gas  pressure,  1 
mole  gas  at  0°  and  760  mm.  occupies  a volume  of  22.4  liters  (§  34); 
hence,  if  the  volume  is  a liter,  the  pressure  becomes  22.4  Atm. 
Therefore,  at  0°  we  have; 

1 .22  = 10-4  X 273(log  P-  log  22.4), 
or  log  P= 43.23,  whence  we  have,  approximately, 

P=  1043. 

The  following  brief  table  indicates  some  of  the  results  for  different 
metals : 


Metal. 

Valence. 

Solution  Ten- 
sion in 

Atmospheres. 

Magne.'sium 

2 

10« 

Zinc 

2 

1018 

.\luminium 

3 

10*8 

Cadmium 

2 

10’ 

Iron 

2 

108 

Nickel 

2 

10° 

I.ead 

2 

10-8 

Hydrogen 

1 

lO-i 

Copper 

2 

10-12 

Mercury 

1 

10-15 

Silver 

] 
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The  above  figures  show  how  enormously  the  solution  tension 
differs  in  different  substances.  For  magnesium  and  zinc  it  is 
many  millions  of  atmospheres,  for  copper,  mercury  (ous)  and 
silver  extremely  small  fractions  of  an  atmosphere.  Despite  the 
comparatively  large  errors  in  the  above  data,  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  potential  difference  between  the  metal  and  its 
salt  solution,  the  order  of  the  decimal  expressing  the  value  of  F 
can  be  accepted  as  reliable  in  each  instance. 

Some  of  these  dijrerences  of  potential  between  metals  and  their 
normal  salt  solutions  are  as  follows: 


Metal. 

Volt. 

Mg 

+ 1.24 

Mn 

+ 0.798 

Zn 

+ 0.439 

A1 

+ 0.22 

Cd 

+ 0.143 

Fe 

+ 0.063 

T1 

+ 0.045 

Co 

-0  043 

Ni 

-0.049 

Pb 

-0.129 

II 

-0.277 

Cu 

-0.606 

Hg 

-1.027 

Ag 

-1.048 

The  algebraic  sign  of  these  differences  of  potential  can  be 
directly  determined  from  the  solution  tensions.  The  electrolyte 
in  which  zinc  is  immersed  must  assume  a positive  jjotential  and 
the  metal  itself  a negative  potential,  because  no  zinc  solution  can 
be  concentrated  enough  to  hinder  the  emission  of  (positive)  zinc 
ions  by  the  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  copper  must  become  posi- 
tive in  respect  to  a copper  solution,  for  even  in  the  most  dilute 
solutions  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  copper  ions  is  greater  than 
the  solution  tension  of  the  metal. 

279.  A knowledge  of  the  electrochemical  series  of  the  metals 
in  electrolytes  is  of  great  practical  value.  Wherever  combinations 
of  various  metals,  alloys,  metallic  crustations,  etc.,  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  action  there  is  an  opportunity  to  form  cells  of  short 
circuit.  In  general,  the  metal  with  the  greatest  solution  tension 
goes  into  solution  and  the  other  remains  intact.  A piece  of  gal- 
vanized (zinc-plated)  iron  wire  does  not  rust,  even  in  those  places 
where  th<^  plate  ha.s  l)een  worn  off,  as  much  as  if  it  were  not  zinc- 
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plated.  The  reverse  phenomenon,  that  tinned  iron  rusts  faster 
than  iron  alone,  is  also  due  to  galvanic  causes.  If  our  hypoth- 
esis is  correct  the  atmospheric  moisture  adhering  to  the  metal 
must  act  as  an  electrolyte  with  the  combination  tin-iron  in  such  a 
way  that  iron  becomes  the  dissolving  (negative)  electrode.  Iron 
salts  must  therefore  be  formed  and  then  transformed  into  rust  by 
the  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  The  following  experiment  confirms  this 
view.  Rods  of  iron  and  tin  are  brought  in  c(mtact  by  a wire  which 
connects  with  a galvanometer.  If  the  metals  are  dipped  in  water, 
into  which  air  and  carbonic  acid  are  passed  and  to  which  is  added  a 
trace  of  sodium  chloride  (which  always  floats  in  the  air  and  is 
washed  down  by  the  rain),  the  needle  is  deflected.  The  iron  is 
found  to  be  the  anode,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  a thin  yellow 
coating  of  rust  is  to  be  observed  on  it.  Sheet  iron  is  tinned,  as  is 
well  known,  to  prevent  it  from  rusting  (§  199).  If  the  tin  plating 
is  scratched  off  at  any  place  so  as  to  expose  the  iron,  the  latter  begins 
to  rust  very  rapidly,  more  so  even  than  if  it  were  not  tinned. 
Cialvanized  iron,  however,  does  not  show  a trace  of  rust  where  the 
plating  has  been  damaged. 

280.  An  ion  can  only  go  out  of  solution  when  a force  greater 
than  the  solution  tension  acts  on  it,  just  as  electrically  neutral 
molecules  cannot  crystallize  out  of  a solution  until  its  osmotic 
pressure  exceeds  that  of  the  saturated  solution.  The  removal  of 
an  ion  can  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  an  electrical  force. 
This  is  the  real  principle  of  electrol}’’sis.  The  separation  of  an 
ion  from  a solution  thus  requires  a definite  electromoti\'e  force, 

2T  P 

which  must  be  equivalent  to  10  ■*—  log  — (see  above)  and  must 

therefore  be  stronger  as  the  solution  tension  is  greater  and  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  ions  smaller.  But  since  electroh-sis  takes 
place  simultaneously  at  both  the  anode  and  the  cathode,  the  total 
force  E which  is  necessary  for  an  electrolysis  can  be  found  lyv  taking 
the  sum  of  the  forces  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  cation  and 
the  separation  of  the  anion,  thus; 

E = El +E2=2x  10-4 r f 1 log  — ' + i log . 

\ni  Pi  712  P2) 

Since  it  is  always  the  case  that  various  sorts  of  anions  and  cations 
are  present  together  in  a solution,  electrolysis  can  thus  take  place 
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^\  hen  E has  become  large  enough  to  separate  out  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  cations  and  one  of  the  varieties  of  anions  present. 

This  is  the  l)asis  of  a method  of  utilizing  various  electromotive 
forces  to  effect  an  electrolytic  separation  of  metals.  It  is  not  the 
current  strength  which  is  of  prirnarv  importance  to  the  electrolytic 
process  (as  was  formerly  suj^posed),  l)ut  the  difference  of  potential 
l)etween  the  electrodes.  A very  successful  example  of  this  method 
is  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc.  With  a current  of  low 
voltage  it  is  possible  to  precipitate  only  the  copper  from  a solution 
containing  ions  of  both  metals;  if  the  electromotive  force  is  in- 
creased, zinc  also  is  separated. 

In  many  cases  the  ions  of  the  water  are  more  easih'  separated 
out  than  those  of  the  dissolved  electrolyte.  In  the  electrolysis  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  for  example,  OH-ions  are  liberated  at  the 
anode  (they  are  at  once  decomposed,  however,  into  water  and 
oxygen);  at  the  cathode  it  is  not  potassium  ions  V)iit  hydrogen 
ions  (in  spite  of  their  extremely  small  concentration)  which  are 
dischargetl,  since  the  solution  tension  of  hydrogen  is  much  less 
than  that  of  potassium. 

281.  The  dissociation  tensions  E for  various  ions  are  given 
below.  The  figures  are  based  on  equivalent  normal  solutions. 

The  dissociation  tension  of  hydrogen  is  fixed  at  zero  in  the 
table.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  always  an  anode  and  a cathode, 
it  is  possible  to  subtract  from  all  the  values  of  Ei  an  arbitrary  but 
constant  amount  and  add  it  to  the  values  of  Eo,  without  affecting 
E(  = Ei-\-E2).  The  symbol  O"  represents  a secondary  ionization 
product  of  the  hydroxyl  ion: 

OH'  = 0"  + ir, 

the  existence  of  which,  according  to  Nernst,  we  are  obliged  to 
assume,  although  only  to  an  extremely  small  degree. 

Dissociation  Tensions. 


El  (Cations). 

E2  (Anions). 

Ag‘  —0 . 771 

T -0.520 

Cu"- 0.329 

Br'  -0.993 

IT  0.0 

0"  - 1.  23 

Pb"  + 0.148 

(T  -1.417 

Cd"  + 0.420 

GIT  -1.G7 

Zn-  0.770 

S(V'  -1-9 

HS(V-2.6 

281.] 
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These  figures  lead  us  to  important  results.  In  the  first  place 
they  enable  us  to  know  at  once  the  dissociation  tension  of  any 
combination  of  ions.  Zinc  bromide,  for  instance,  will  recjuire 
0.993  + 0.770  = 1.763  volts  for  its  electrolysis;  when  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ions  is  normal,  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  require  1.417  + 0 = 1.417  volts,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  it  must  be  easy  to  separate  silver  from  copper  electrolytically, 
since  the  difference  of  their  dissociation  tensions  is  almost  0.5  volt. 
It  also  appears  theoretically  possible  to  separate  electrolytically 
iodine  from  bromine  and  bromine  from  chlorine. 

The  order  of  the  metals  in  the  above  electrochemical  series  is 
the  same  as  that  in  which  one  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  the  succeeding  ones.  As  soon  as  a trace  of  the  dissolved 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  other  one,  the  two  metals  form  with  the 
liquid  an  element,  which  electrolyzes  the  surrounding  solution. 
The  formula 


cyrp 

n 


tells  us,  however,  that  the  values  of  E depend  not  onlv  on  the 
solution  tension  but  also  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations. 
Very  decided  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  salt  solution 
would  make  the  order  of  the  metals  a different  one.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  a case  in  which  lead  would  not  be 
precipitated  by  cadmium. 

The  electrochemical  series  of  the  anions  also  brings  out  im- 
portant relations.  Bromine  must  quickly  liberate  iodine  from 
iodide  solutions  and  chlorine  quickly  liberate  bromine  from  bromide 
solutions  because  of  the  marked  difference  in  their  dissociation 
tensions.  We  see,  further,  that  chlorine  must  be  able  to  generate 
oxygen  in  acid  solutions,  but  not  so  with  bromine  or  iodine.  It  is 
also  known,  however,  that  the  generation  of  oxygen  by  chlorine 
proceeds  with  extreme  slowness,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  chlorine  deprives  bromine  of  its  negative  charge: 

Cl2  + 2Br'  = Br2  + 2Cl'. 


This  is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  for 
the  chlorine,  in  order  to  enter  the  ionic  condition,  must  make  use 
of  the  ion  0",  of  which  there  is  only  an  extremely  small  amount 
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present.  Tlie  hydroxyl  ion  OH',  which  is  present  in  relatively 
much  larger  amount  and  which  after  the  loss  of  its  negative 
charge  would  also  yield  a quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  that  of  the 
chlorine,  holds  its  charge  more  than  0.3  volt  firmer  than  the 
chlorine  ion  in  acid  solution. 

d he  application  of  electrolysis  to  commercial  processes  is 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  substances  concerned  (c/. 
§§  223,  226,  242,  245,  248,  and  elsewhere). 

BORON. 

282.  This  element  occurs  in  nature  as  sassolite,  H3BO3,  horaci'fe, 
MgyCUlhcOaoj  coLemanite,  Ca2lV  hi  * 5II2O,  and  borax,  Na2B407* 
IOH2O.  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  elemental  state  by  tlie  re- 
duction of  boric  anhydride,  B2O3,  or  borax  by  means  of  magne- 
sium powder.  It  is  prepared  pure  by  subjecting  a mixture  of 
boron  chloride  and  hydrogen  to  an  arc  discharge'  between  two 
l)oron  or  water-cooled  copper  electrodes,  or  bringing  the  mixture 
in  contact  with  an  electrically  heated  graphite  tulie.  The 
(‘lenient  melts  between  2000°  and  2500°,  but  has  such  a high  vapor 
tension  that  it  sublimes  rather  easily  as  low  as  1600°.  Its 
hardness  (exceeded  only  by  diamond),  combined  with  its  amor- 
phous structure,  constitutes  a valuable  mechanical  characteristic. 
The  electrical  resistance  decreases  with  rising  temperature  at 
remarkable  rapidity. 

It  dissolves  in  molten  aluminium  and,  on  cooling  the  melt,  the 
compound  AlBi2  crystallizes  out.  Boron  takes  fire  in  fluorine  and 
chlorine,  uniting  with  them  directly.  When  ignited  in  the  air 
it  burns  to  the  oxide  B2O3.  At  a very  high  temperature  it  com- 
bines with  nitrogen  to  form  boron  nitride,  BN.  It  reduces  many 
compounds,  such  as  CuO  and  PbO,  and  decomposes  water  at 
red-heat.  Heating  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  converts  it 
into  boric  acid.  It  is  also  attacked  by  boiling  caustic  alkalies 
(like  aluminium) : 

2B4-2K0H-h2H20  = 2KB02  + 3H2. 

Boron  hydride. — When  boric  anhydride  is  reduced  with  an 
excess  of  magnesium  powder,  magnesiiun  boride,  Mg3B2,  is  formed. 
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The  latter  on  being  added  to  hydrochloric  acid  generates  an  ill- 
smelling  gas  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  a little  boron  hydride. 
This  gas  mixture  burns  with  a green  flame. 


Halogen  Compounds. 

Boron  chloride,  BCI3,  can  be  ]nepared  by  direct  synthesis, 
but,  better,  by  passing  chlorine  over  boron  carbide.  It  boils 
at  17°.  Its  va{)or  density  indicates  the  above  formula.  Water 
breaks  it  up  into  hydrochloric  and  boric  acids;  it  was  with  the 
aid  of  this  reaction  that  the  composition  of  the  compound  was 
determined. 

Boron  fluoride,  BF3,  is  formed,  like  silicon  fluoride  (§  193), 
when  the  oxide  is  warmed  with  a mixture  of  calcium  fluoride  and 
sulphuric  acid; 

B2O3T  3CaF  2 "b  3H2^^4  =2BF3  -f-  3CaS04  4"  3H2O. 

It  is  a gas,  of  which  water  dissolves  700-800  volumes.  A solution 
of  this  concentration  fumes  in  the  air.  On  dilution  boric  acid 
separates  out  after  some  time;  hydrofluoboric  acid,  IIF-BF3,  is 
left  in  the  solution.  This  acid  cannot  be  isolated  in  the  free  state 
but  various  salts  of  it  are  known.  It  thus  displays  a very  close 
analogy  to  silicon  fluoride. 


Oxygen  Compounds  of  Boron. 

Boron  oxide,  B2O3,  boric  anhydride,  is  obtained  as  a vitreous 
mass  by  igniting  boric  acid.  It  is  very  hygroscopic  and  is  recon- 
verted by  the  absorbed  water  into  boric  acid.  With  hydrofluoric 
acid  it  forms  boron  fluoride.  The  oxide  is  volatile  only  at  elevated 
temperatures. 

283.  Boric  acid,  H3BO3,  is  found  in  the  volcanic  districts 
of  Tuscany,  where  jets  of  steam  (the  springs  are  called  “ fumaroles  ” 
and  the  jets  proper  “ soffioni  ”)  containing  a little  boric  acid  Issue 
from  the  earth.  The  steam  is  conducted  into  water,  in  which  the 
boric  acid  is  retained.  Wflien  this  liquid  reaches  a certain  concen- 
tration, it  is  allowed  to  settle,  whereupon  it  is  piped  off  into  a very 
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long,  flat  leaden  pan,  which  is  warmed  to  about  50-60°  b}'  other 
sojJioriL.  At  this  temperature  the  boric  acid  volatilizes  but  very 
little  with  steam  and  when  the  coiicentration  has  become  great 
enough  it  crystallizes  out.  It  is  purified  by  converting  it  into 
borax,  which  is  recrystallized  and  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  setting  free  boric  acid. 

Considerable  boric  acid  is  also  made  by  decomposing  nati^■e 
borates  with  a strong  mineral  acid. 

The  volatility  of  boric  acid  with  steam  has  for  a long  time  been 
regarded  as  an  especiall}'’  interesting  phenomenon,  because  the  anhy- 
dride lb03,  into  which  it  is  readily  converted  at  an  elevated  temj>era- 
ture,  is  only  volatilized  with  e.xtreme  difficulty.  The  question  there- 
fore arises  as  to  the  particular  compound  in  which  boric  acid  c.vists 
in  solution  and  the  one  in  which  it  escapes  fi'om  solution. 

The  first  point  can  be  settled  by  a determination  of  the  boiling- 
point  elevation  or  vapor-tension  lowering  of  boric  acid  solutions.  -Meas- 
urements of  this  sort  have  shown  that  H3BO3  molecules  e.vist  in  dilute 
solution.  As  the  solution  becomes  more  concentrated  the  vapor-tension 
lowering  no  longer  corresponds  to  this  formula;  the  decrease  in  the 
lowering  indicates  that  the  number  of  molecules  of  dissolved  substance 
has  grown  less,  i.e.  some  such  change  as  4H3B03=Il2BA37 -5II3O  has 
occurred. 

If  H3BO3  molecules  volatilize  with  the  water,  the  concentrations  of 
boric  acid  in  the  solution  and  in  the  vapor  must,  according  to  He.vry’s 
law,  maintain  a constant  ratio,  independent  of  the  amount  of  boric 
acid  present.  This  was  found  to  be  true  for  dilute  solutions  but  not 
for  concentrated  ones,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  experiments  on 
vapor-tension  lowering,  because  there  also  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
in  the  vapor  remained  proportional  to  its  concentration  in  the  solution. 
It  is  therefore  demonstrated  that  the  compound  which  escapes  with 
the  steam  is  boric  acid,  H3BO3. 

Boric  acid  crystallizes  in  lustrous  lamina?,  which  feel  greas}’-  and 
are  difhctdtly  soluble  in  cold  water  (about  0%  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures). This  solution  acts  as  a weak  antiseptic,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  frequently  used.  At  100°  boric  acid  loses  1 molecule 
H2O,  passing  over  into  metaboric  acid,  HBOo.  At  140°  tetraboric 
acid,  H2B4O7  (=4B(0H)3~5R20),  is  formed,  the  sodium  salt  of 
which  is  borax. 

No  salts  of  the  normal  boric  acid,  B(OH)3,  are  known,  but 
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nietaboric  acid  forms  several.  They  are  unstable  and  are  converted 
by  carbon  dioxide  into  salts  of  tetraboric  acid; 

4I\al3U2  T CO2  Na2H407"}"  Na2C03. 

The  best-known  salt  of  boric  acid  is  borax,  Na2B407*l‘2Il2O, 
often  called  tinkal.  At  present  most  of  the  borax  on  the  market 
is  made  by  boiling  colemanite,  Ca2B60u  •5H2O,  found  in  California, 
or  a similar  borate,  occurring  in  Chile,  with  soda.  Borax  swells 
greatly  on  heating;  this  is  due  to  the  escape  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion from  the  semi-molten  salt.  On  continued  heating  it  forms  a 
vitreous  mass.  This  glass  has  the  property  of  dissolving  metallic 
■oxides,  some  of  which  give  double  borates  of  a characteristic  color; 
hence  its  use  in  cpialitative  analysis.  The  same  property  makes 
it  valuable  in  soldering;  solder  adheres  only  to  the  untar- 
nished metal,  so  a little  borax  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal 
and  heated  with  the  soldering-iron  in  order  to  remove  the  rust. 
The  dissolving  of  metallic  oxides  is  easily  understood,  when  we 
write  Na2B407  as  2NaB02  4-B203;  it  is  the  boric  oxide,  B2O3, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  combining  with  the  metallic  oxides  to 
form  salts. 

Boric  acid  is  a weak  acid;  its  salts  are  therefore  hydrolyzed 
quite  perceptibly — more  so,  of  course,  as  the  dilution  increases. 
'This  can  be  illustrated  by  a simple  experiment  devised  man}^  years 
ago  by  Rose.  To  a concentrated  solution  of  borax  some  litmus 
is  added  and  then  acetic  acid  until  the  litmus  is  just  red;  if  the 
liquid  is  then  diluted,  it  turns  blue  becau.se  the  alkali  is  set  free 
and  boric  acid  has  scarcely  any  effect  on  litmus. 

Rather  interesting,  also,  is  the  behavior  of  silver  borate,  which 
is  deposited  as  a white  salt  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
borax  and  silver  nitrate.  When  dilute  solutions  are  mixed,  how- 
ever, a precipitate  of  grayish-brown  silver  oxide  is  formed,  th(' 
silver  borate  being  almost  completely  hydrolyzed  in  the  dilut-^ 
solution. 

On  treatii^-  a mixture  of  l^oric  acid  and  sodium  peroxide 
with  water  a perborate  is  formed  and  crystals  of  the  composi- 
tion NaB03-4H20  separate  out.  They  are  stable  when  solid 
])ut  liberate  oxygen  from  a warm  solution.  The  solution  con- 
tains hydrogen  peroxide  also. 
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284.  This  metal  docs  not  occur  native,  but  in  combination  it 
is  found  in  large  (juantities  and  very  widely  diffused.  Corundum, 
including  the  precious  stones  sapphire  and  oriental  rub;/  and  the 
natural  abrasive  emery  (all  noted  for  their  hardness),  consists  of 
alumina  AI2O3,  colored  by  traces  of  other  oxides.  Bauxite  is  a 
hydrate  of  aluminium  and  iron.  Clay  and  kaolin  (China  clay)  are 
principally  aluminium  silicate.  .Many  other  minerals,  such  as 
feldspar,  miea,  etc.,  contain  it  as  a base.  A peculiar  aluminium 
mineral,  cryolite  or  ice  stone,  3NaF- All's,  is  found  in  Greenland. 

The  metal  can  be  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  reduction 
with  sodium  but  at  present  it  is  produced  exclusively  by  decom- 
posing aluminium  oxide  with  the  electric  current. 

The  most  important  commercial  process  is  that  of  Hall 
(invented  independently  in  Europe  by  Hekoult).  Alumina  is 
dissolved  in  a fused  bath  consisting  of  cryolite  or  an  ecjuivalent 
mixture.  The  process  is  carried  out  in  a large  carbon-lined  ]iot, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  constitutes  the  cathode.  Carbon  rods 
immersed  in  the  bath  serve  as  anodes.  Fresh  alumina  is  added 
from  time  to  time  and  the  metal  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom 
periodically.  The  temperature  is  a little  above  the  melting-point 
of  cryolite.  A current  of  several  thousand  amperes  and  less  than 
8 volts  maintains  the  liquidity  of  the  bath  as  well  as  effects  the 
electrolysis. 

The  increased  output  due  to  improved  methods  has  brought 
the  price  of  the  metal  down  from  over  $90  jier  jiound  in  1S5G  to 
about  $0.20  at  the  present  time,  and  the  production  is  steadily 
increasing  (34,000,000  lbs.  in  1909). 

Aluminium  is  a silvery-white  metal  of  low  spc'ciffc  giavity 
(2.583).  It  is  rigid  but  very  ductile  and  malleabh'.  It  softens 
at  about  G00°,  melts  at  658°,  and  boils  at  about  1800°. 

It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  since  it^  soon  b('comes  coated  witli  a 
firm  thin  layer  of  oxide.  Small  fragments  l)urn  with  a lu'ight 
light  when  heated  in  an  oxygen  atmosjMiere.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  dilute  nitric  acid  at.  ordinary  tempc'ratures  and  only  slightly  so 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily. 
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as  tloes  also  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  b.eirig  evolved  and  a 1 ii  mi- 
ll a t e s formed  in  the  latter  case. 

\'arious  alloys  of  aluminium  have  found  a place  in  the  arts.  Among 
them  mention  may  be  made  of  a 1 u m i n i u m b r o n z e , which 
consists  of  copper  and  5-12%  aluminium.  It  can  be  easily  cast  and 
has  a golden  color  and  lustre.  Its  great  firmness  and  elasticity  rentier 
it  valuable  for  physical  instruments  (balance  beams)  and  watch  springs. 
New  alloys  of  aluminium  are  being  constantly  brought  on  the  market: 
there  is  one  with  magnesium  called  magnalium  and  another  with  tung- 
sten, for  example. 

Aluminium  reduces  many  oxides  (Goldschmidt)  vith  a vigor- 
ous evolution  of  heat  (§  293).  The  reduction  proceeds  of  itself 
after  it  has  been  started  at  a certain  place  in  the  mixture.  For  this 
purpose  a primer  is  used  consisting  of  a mixture  of  oxygen-producing 
substances,  such  as  KCIO3,  etc.,  and  a piece  of  magnesium  ribbon, 
which  is  ignited  with  a match.  The  heat  that  is  thus  evolved  is 
used  to  heat  iron  bolts  to  white-heat  and  also  for  w'elding  railroad 
rails,  etc.  The  welding  is  accomplished  by  packing  the  rails  in  a 
mixture  of  iron  oxide,  sand,  and  aluminium  powder  together 
with  a special  sort  of  cement  for  making  it  compact.  T\Tien 
this  mass  is  ignited  it  continues  to  burn  and  heats  the  rails  to 
glowing. 

An  amalgam  of  aluminium  is  easily  prepared  by  introducing 
aluminium  filings  into  a 4%  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This 
amalgam  decomposes  water  energetically  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, liberating  hydrogen  and  forming  aluminium  hydroxide.  As 
neither  basic  nor  acid  substances  go  into  solution,  it  is  a neutral 
reducing-agent.  The  cause  of  this  energetic  reaction  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  mercury  hinders  the  formation  of  a thin 
firm  coating  of  oxide  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  would 
otherwise  protect  it  from  further  oxidation. 


Compounds  of  Aluminium. 

285.  The  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium  is  alumina,  AI0O3, 
which  is  formed  on  heating  aluminium  salts  or  the  hydroxide.  It 
is  a white  amorphous  powder,  readily  soluble  in  acids;  however, 
after  it  has  been  strongly  ignited  it  is  no  longer  soluble  and  must 
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tlien  be  tUsiiitcgratecl  b}'  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  or 
acid  potassium  sulphate.  It  is  found  crystallized  in  nature 
(§  284). 

Tlie  artificial  nianufacture  of  ruljies  and  sapphires  is  accomplished 
by  fusing  amori)hous  .^bOs  with  lead  oxide  at  bright  red  heat  in  a 
Hessian  crucible.  Lead  aluminate  is  first  formed,  whereupon  the  silica 
of  the  crucible  causes  the  alumina  to  separate  out  in  beautiful  crystals, 
exactly  like  the  natural  gems.  By  adding  a little  potassium  dichro- 
mate we  get  crystals  having  the  color  of  the  natural  rubies;  similarl}', 
the  addition  of  cobalt  o.xide  gives  sapphires. 

Aluminium  hydroxide,  Al203*nH20,  is  deposited  as  a hy- 
drogel (§  195)  when  a solution  of  an  aluminium  salt  is  treated 
with  ammonia.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  aluminates  it  is 
obtained  as  a white  powder.  A hydrate  with  a low  percentage  ( f 
water,  A1203-2H20,  bauxite,  occurs  in  France  and  different  parts 
of  the  United  8tatei:i  in  large  deposits.  Aluminium  hydroxide  is 
both  weakly  acidic  and  weakly  basic  in  character.  Its  salts  with 
acids  suffer  partial  Ipulrolysis  in  acpieous  solution  and  hence  react 
acid  (§  239).  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  form  aluminates,  such  as 
AIO2K,  A102Na,  and  AlOsNas,  which  are  deposited  in  the  amor- 
phous state  when  alcohol  is  added  to  their  aqueous  solutions. 
They  are  decomposed  by  atmosplieric  carbonic  acid. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolves  in 
a solution  of  aluminium  chloride.  By  subjecting  this  solution 
to  dialysis,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
(which  is  present  because  of  hydrolytic  dissociation)  entirely 
and  thus  obtain  a colloidal  solution  of  the  hydroxide.  Alumin- 
ium h^'droxide  does  not  form  salts  with  weak  acids. 

Aluminium  chloride,  AICI3,  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  aluminium  filings  in  a tube 
of  p(U-celain  or  glass  and  collecting  the  sublimed  product  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  (see  Fig.  72).  After  the  tube  has  been  heated 
to  a sufficiently  high  temperature  to  start  the  reaction,  no  further 
heating  Is  recpiired;  however,  it  is  more  practicable  to  continue 
heating  in  order  to  collect  the  chloride  in  the  receiver. 

Aluminium  chloride  is  very  hygroscopic.  The  acpieous  solu- 
tion hydrolyzes  so  readily,  depositing  alumina,  that  it  can  only  be 
preserved  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Such 
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a solution  does  not  yield  aluminium  chloride  on  evaporation,  since 
it  decomposes  completely  into  the  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  account  of  the  continued  removal  of  the  latter  dissociation 
product.  The  vapor  density  of  the  chloride  up  to  400°  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  AI2CI0,  above  760°  to  AICI3.  With  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  aluminium  chloride  forms 
compounds  such  as  AlCb-KCl,  whose  solutions  can  be  evap- 
orated without  decomposition.  Ccmipounds  such  as  AlCb-PCls, 


AlCls-POCls,  etc.,  have  also  been  prepared.  In  organic  chemistry 
anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  is  of  great  value  in  synthetical  work. 

Aluminium  sulphate,  Al2(S04)3- I6H2O,  is  obtained  by  treating 
clay  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  product  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  Aluminium  sulphate  unites  with 
the  alkali  salts  to  form  double  salts  of  the  general  type: 


I III 

R2S04-R^(S04)3-24H20, 


which  are  known  as  alums.  R may  be  either  K,  Na,  NH4,  Cs, 
Rb,  Tl,  or  an  organic  base;  R'  ma}^  be  Fe  (ic)  or  Cr,  instead  of  Al. 
The  alums  all  crvstallize  in  octahedrons  and  cubes,  which  often 
grow  to  large  dimensions;  they  form  mixed  crystals  readily. 
Ordinary  alum  (potassium  alum)  is  used  as  a mordant  in  dyeing 
('Org.  Chem.,  § 362),  but  it  is  being  gradually  superseded  as  such 
by  aluminium  sulphate  and  sodium  aluminate.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Rome  the  mineral  alunite,  or  alum  stone,  is  found,  whose  com- 
position is  K(A102H2)3  (1804)2;  from  it  a much  sought  variety  of 
alum  is  made.  Alum  is  also  made  from  cryolite,  etc. 

WTen  two  salts  combine  we  may  have  one  of  two  results: 
either  the  new  salt  which  is  formed  gives  ions  in  dilute  aqueous 
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solutioii  tliat  tliffer  from  those  of  the  two  salts,  or  it  gives  the  same 
ions.  A good  exam})le  of  tlie  former  case  is  yellow  prussiate  of 
l)otash;  it  gives  neither  ferrous  ions  nor  cyanide  ions,  so  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  K4[Fe(CN)6].  »Snch  salts  are  termed  com- 
])  1 e X . 'riie  second  case  Ls  illustrated  by  the  alums.  A dilute 
alum  solution  e.xhibits  all  the  reactions  which  characterize  its  com- 
l)onents  and  its  conductivity  is  the  mean  of  the  two  separate  salts  for 
the  same  concentration.  When  the  union  is  of  this  sort  we  have 
what  is  called  a double  salt.  Between  the  two  kinds  there  are 
salts  of  an  intermediate  nature  which  form  not  only  complex  ions 
but  also  the  original  ions  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The  copjjer- 
ammonia  compounds  (§  244)  behave  in  this  way, 

286,  Aluminium  silicate,  kaolin,  is  formed  in  nature  b}’’  the 
weathering  of  the  nnmerous  alkali-alumina  double  silicates,  the 
alkali  silicate  being  dissolved  out,  leaving  the  insoluble  aluminium 
silicate.  Clay  is  aluminium  silicate;  it  Is  usually  colored  brown 
by  iron  oxide.  It  is  the  essential  raw  material  of  the  ceramic 
industries,  being  used  both  for  rough  bricks  and  the  finest  china- 
ware;  of  course  the  better  grades  require  better  sorts  of  clay,  Bi'icks 
are  molded  out  of  ferruginous  and  calcareous  clays  (loam)  and  then 
baked  ('‘burned,”  or  “fired”)  till  the}'’  become  firm.  Under  the 
head  of  earthenware,  or  porous  ware  (faience,  majolica,  etc.,  and 
common  cro(;kery)  we  include  all  articles  which  consist  of  burned 
clay  (frequently  mixed  with  quartz),  are  porous  and  display 
an  earthy  fracture  and  which  are  covered  with  a glaze  of  easily 
fusible  silicates.  The  glaze  is  produced  by  introducing  salt  into 
the  kiln.  The  hot  steam  causes  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  so/  nim  hydroxide,  which  unite  with  the  clay  to  form  sodium 
aluminium  silicate.  In  'porcelain  the  pores  of  the  earthen  mass 
are  completely  filled  with  fused  silicate,  as  a result  of  the  addition 
of  feldspar  and  quartz  before  the  burning.  The  less  of  such  admix- 
tures is  present  the  more  difficult  the  porcelain  is  to  burn  and  the 
less  sensitive  it  is  to  changes  of  temperature. 

Clay  is  the  most  widely  diffused  refractory  material;  it 
resists  not  only  high  temperatures  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, but  chemical  action  as  well. 

Ultramarine  is  a very  beautiful  blue  pigment,  whieh  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially by  heating  a mixture  of  clay,  soda,  sulphur  and  wood  charcoal 
in  the  absence  of  air.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  usually 
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regarded  as  a compound  of  sodium  aluminium  silicate  with  polysul- 
phides of  sodium.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  attacked  by 
acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  color,  while  it  is  unaffected  by  alkalies.  It  is  still  uncertain  what 
substance  gives  the  pigment  its  blue  color. 


GALLIUM,  INDIUM,  THALLIUM. 

287.  The  existence  of  gallium  was  predicted  by  Mendeleeff  (§  217) 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  germanium.  The  hypothetical  cka-alu- 
minium  was  discovered  in  1875  by  Lecoq  de  IIoisbaeduan  in  a zinc 
blende  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  Its  spectrum  consists  of  two 
violet  lines.  It  is  a very  rare  element.  The  metal  is  white,  melts 
as  low  as  30°  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  5.9.  It  is  only  superficially 
oxidized  by  the  air  and  is  not  attacked  by  water.  Like  aluminium, 
it  is  only  slightly  affected  by  nitric  acid  but  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  well  as  ammonia  and  potassium  hydroxide.  It  forms 
alloys  with  aluminium,  which,  when  the  proportion  of  aluminium  \-' 
small,  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  because  of  the  depressioi. 
of  the  melting-point  of  gallium,  and  it  decomposes  water  almost  as 
readily  as  sodium. 

In  its  compounds,  also,  gallium  displays  much  analogy  with  aluminium. 
The  hydroxide  dissolves  in  alkalies.  The  chloride,  GaClg,  fumes  in  the 
air  like  AICI3  and  its  aqueous  solution  yields  hydrochloric  acid  on  evap- 
oration. The  sulphate  gives  an  alum,  Ga2(S04)3- (NHJjSO.,- 2414,0, 
with  ammonium  sulphate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  gallium 
only  from  an  acetic  acid  solution,  in  which  respect  gallium  resembles 
zinc  (§269). 

Indium  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  periodic 
system  (§216),  so  that  it  will  be  passed  over  here  mth  a brief  descrip- 
tion. It  was  discovered  through  its  spectrum,  a blue  line.  This  ele- 
ment, too,  occurs  very  rarely,  being  found  in  certain  blendes.  The 
m e t a 1 is  white;  m.-pt.,  176°;  sp.  g.,  7.42.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air; 
heated  to  a high  temperature  it  burns  with  a blue  flame  to  the  oxide 
10203.  The  chloride  I11CI3  is  hygroscopic;  its  aqueous  solution  docs 
not  decompose  on  evaporation.  The  sulphate  forms  an  alum  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  hydroxide  dissolves  in  alkalies. 

288.  Thallium  is  the  most  common  of  these  three  elements,  notwith- 
standing it  always  occurs  in  limited  amounts.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  “ Abraum  salts”  carnallile  and  sylvite  and  frequently  also  in  different 
native  sulphides.  When  the  zinc  blendes  are  roasted  in  sulphuric  acid 
factories  the  thallium  goes  off  with  the  fumes  and  settles  in  the  flue  dust 
and  chamber  mud.  From  these  deposits  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  with 
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dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  precii)itating  with  hydrochloric  (or  better  hydri- 
odic)  acid,  whereupon  the  sparingly  soluble  chloride  (or  iodide)  is 
deposited.  This  element  was  also  discovered  with  the  spectroscope 
(Crookes)  ; its  spectrum  is  a bright  green  line. 

Thallium  is  a soft  metal,  about  like  sodium,  and  has  a bluish  color  like 
lead.  Sp.  g.,  11.8;  m.-pt.,  290°.  In  moist  air  it  o.vidizes  very  rapidly 
at  the  surface;  but  it  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. W hen  heated  it  burns  with  a beautiful  green  flame.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  readily,  but  hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  slowly 
because  of  the  slight  solubility  of  the  chloride. 

There  are  two  sets  of  compounds:  the  thallous  compounds,  derived 
from  the  oxide  Tl^O,  and  the  thallic  compounds,  from  the  oxide  TkOg. 
The  former  resemble  those  of  the  alkalies  and  silver  veiy  much.  This 
similarity'  shows  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  solubility  of  the  hydroxide 
and  the  carbonate,  whose  solutions  react  alkaline.  -Moreover,  many 
thallium  salts  are  isomorphous  with  potassium  sajts  and,  like  the  latter, 
give  double  salts  with  platinum  chloride,  e.g.  Tl2PtClo.  Further 
tlv.'re  is  an  alum  TUS04- -4.12(804)3- 241  IjO,  as  well  as  other  double  sul- 
phates, e.g.  T12804- Mg804- GH2O,  which  are  analogous  to  the  corre- 
sponding potassium  double  salts.  On  the  other  hand  thallium  resembles 
silver  and  lead  in  the  small  solubility  of  its  halides  (the  iodide  is  the 
least,  and  the  chloride  the  most,  soluble)  and  also  in  respect  to  the 
order  of  solubility  of  these  compounds. 

In  the  thallic  comiwunds  the  element  is  trivalent,  like  the  other 
elements  of  the  group;  furthermore,  like  the  compounds  of  the  latter, 
the  thallic  compounds  readily  form  comple.x  salts,  and  undergo  con- 
siderable hyalrolysis  when  dissolved  in  water. 

SUMM-4RY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

289.  The  five  elements  last  considered,  B,  Al,  Ga,  In,  Tl,  form 
a natural  group,  in  which  the  last  three  display  particular  similarity 
to  each  other  in  their  physical  properties.  Something  analogous 
was  observed  with  copper,  silver  and  gold  in  the  first  group  and 
with  zinc,  cadmium  and  mercury  in  the  second  group.  The  fol- 
lowing table  affords  a brief  comparison  of  certain  phy^sical  data: 


B 

Al 

Ga 

In 

Tl 

Atomic  weight 

11.0 

27.1 

69.0 

114.8 

204.0 

Specific  gravity 

2.45 

2.58 

5.9 

7.4 

11.8 

Melting-point 

2000° 

658° 

30° 

176° 

290° 
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In  the  spectra  of  Ga,  In  and  T1  it  is  again  noticeable  that  the 
lines  move  towards  the  red  end  as  the  atomic  weight  increases 
(§  265). 

As  to  their  chemical  nature  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the 
elements  of  this  group  are  trivalent  and  that  the  basicity  of  their 
oxides  increases  with  rising  atomic  weight;  boron  hydroxide  (boric 
acid)  has  exclusively  acid  properties,  but  the  hydroxides  of  the 
other  elements,  even  T1(()H)3,  are  also  soluble  in  alkalies.  As 
most  of  the  lower  oxides  of  the  metals  are  more  strongly  l:>asic  than 
the  higher  oxides,  it  is  not  strange  that  thallous  hydroxide  is  a strong 
base. 


THE  RARE  EARTHS. 

2QO.  In  the  middle  of  the  periodic  table  (p.  301)  are  located  a number 
of  elements,  which  are  classed  under  the  term ‘‘rare earths.”  There  is 
still  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  particularly  as  to 
their  elemental  nature.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  great  simi- 
larity between  the  elements  and  the  conseciuent  difficulty  in  .sejiarating 
them.  They  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups : the  cerium  group  con- 
taining the  elements  lanthanum,  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium 
and  samarium  ; and  the  yttrium  group  containing  europium,  terbium, 
dysi^rosium,  holmium,  yttrium,  gadolinium,  erbium,  thulium,  ytter- 
bium, scandium,  and  lutecium. 

These  elements  occur  in  \’arious  rare  minerals  which  have  been  found 
principally  in  Sweden  and  Greenland,  viz.,  cerite,  gadoUnite,  euxeniie, 
orthite,  etc. 

Since  the  use  of  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  thorium  in  the  incandescent 
gas-light  of  Aup:r  vox  Wklsbach  has  created  a demand  for  them,  minerals 
in  which  the  rare  earths  occur  are  being  ardently  sought.  The  interesting 
tact  has  develofied  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  “rare  ” as  was  supposed. 
An  especially  rich  source  of  these  earths  has  been  found  in  monozite  sand^ 
which  occurs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  United  States  (production 
900,000  lbs.  annually),  Canada  and  Brazil.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a phos- 
phate of  Ca,  La,  Di,  Y and  Er,  with  varying  amounts  of  thorium  silicate 
and  thorium  phosphate. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  rare  earths  from  these  minerals  the  latter  are 
powdered  very  finely  and  heated  to  faint-red  heat  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Thus  the  rare  earths  are  changed  into  sulphates  and  the 
silicic  acid  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  condition.  The  sulphates  are 
then  taken  up  in  ice-water,  in  which  they  dissolve  much  more  readilv 
than  in  warm  water  (since  a difficultly  soluble  hydrate  is  formed  at  a 
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higher  teiriperaturc).  From  this  cold  solution  they  ean  be  precipitated 
with  oxalic  acid,  their  oxalates  being  almost  insoluble  even  in  dilute 
acids.  Thus  they  are  freed  from  Ca,  Fe,  etc.  The  oxalates  are  then 
converted  into  oxides  by  heating. 

The  s e p a r a t i o n of  those  oxides  is  a more  difficult  task.  Various 
methods  are  in  use,  by  which  the  separation  of  the  ceric  earths  is 
fairly  well  accomplished  ; but  for  the  numerous  ytteric  earths  no  suc- 
cessful method  has  yet  been  devised.  Some  of  the  methods  employed 
are  as  follows:  The  insolubility  of  the  sulphates  of  cerium,  lanthanum 
and  didymium  in  a saturated  sodium  sulphate  solution  (by  reason  of 
the  formation  of  double  salts)  is  made  use  of  to  separate  them  from 
erbium,  ytterbium  and  yttrium.  The  nitrates  of  the  various  metals  of 
this  grouj)  differ  markedly  in  their  stability  on  heating;  hence  another 
method  of  separation  has  been  devised,  by  which  the  nitrates  are  decom- 
posed one  after  another  by  heating  and  those  that  remain  undecom- 
])Osed  after  each  successive  heating  are  extracted  with  water.  A third 
method  is  the  fractional  precipitation  of  the  solutions  with  ammonia, 
khirther,  by  fractional  precipitation  with  potas.sium  chromate  (the 
insoluble  neutral  chromates  being  deposited),  separations  can  be  accom- 
])lished  which  are  otherwise  very  difficult. 

The  ytteri(!  earths  are  separated  after  Urb.\in  by  mixing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  their  nitrates  with  bismuth  nitrate,  which  is  iso- 
morphous  with  them.  From  this  solution  they  se]:>arate  out  as  mixed 
crystals  Avith  the  bismuth  nitrate,  the  different  kinds  of  mixed  crystals 
having  different  solubilities.  If  a fractional  crystallization  is  con- 
ducted, certain  of  the  rare  earths  accumulate  in  the  first  crystalliza- 
tions, others  in  the  last  crystallizations,  the  middle  ones  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  bismuth  nitrate. 

Most  of  the  rare  earth  metals  form  only  one  oxide,  having  the 
formula  iMaOs;  cerium,  praseodymium  and  neodymium  have  higher 
oxides  as  Avell  ; of  these  Ce02  is  able  to  form  salts. 

The  best  method  of  detecting  these  metals  is  by  spectro.sco])y. 
The  spectra  of  the  ceric  metals  are  satisfactorily  known  ; those  of  the 
ytteric  metals  are  not  so  well  known.  Many  of  the  latter  are  characterized 
by  absorption  bands,  thus  dysprosium,  hohnium  and  thulium.  Others, 
lik('  yttrium  gadolinium  and  ytterbium,  whose  oxides  and  salts  are 
colorless,  do  not  give  an  absorption  spectrum,  but  their  spark  spectrum 
is  characteristic.  The  spectra  of  the  ytteric  earths  display  a great 
many  lines.  Furthermore,  investigations  of  the  ultraviolet  spectra 
(photographic)  have  furnished  important  information. 

Ill  addition  to  these  kinds  of  si)ectra  the  phosphorescence  spectrum 
should  be  mentioned  as  an  important  means  of  investigation,  especially 
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to  determine  the  purity  of  these  earths.  When  the  earths  are  placed 
in  an  evacuated  tube  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  catliode  rays,  the 
earths  become  luminous,  a phenomenon  that  is  known  as  cathodic 
phosphorescence.  The  speetruin  of  the  phosphorescence  has  character- 
istic lines.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  perfectly  pure  earths  do  not 
show  the  phospherescence,  but  that  it  is  caused  l)y  extremely  slight 
admixtures  of  other  earths.  The  maximum  influence  is  caused  in  most 
cases  by  an  admixture  of  1-0. The  disappearance  of  the  phosphor- 
escence is  therefore  a means  of  tellin»:  when  the  earth  is  pure.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  characteristic  phospliorescence  spectrum 
can  be  used  to  recognize  some  of  the  earths. 

Cerium  occurs  principally  in  cerite  (as  high  as  00%).  Its  salts  are 
colorless  when  pure  and  give  no  absorption  spectrum  (§  263). 

The  m e t a 1 looks  like  iron  but  is  soft,  like  lead.  It  oxidizes  slowly 
in  the  air,  becoming  coated  with  a black  layer.  At  an  ele\’ated  tem- 
perature it  takes  fire.  An  alloy  of  70%  Ce  and  .30%  Fe  gives  off  sparks 
when  it  is  scratched,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  matches. 
It  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  the  cerous  salts,  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  oxide  CejOj  and  are  colorless,  and  the  ceric  salts,  derivable  from 
Ce02,  which  are  yellow  or  brown.  Cerium  is  thus  quadrivalent  (as  the 
existence  of  the  fluoride  CeF4-H20  also  indicates)  and  so  belongs  to  the 
fourth  group  of  the  periodic  system.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  an 
alkaline  solution  of  a cerous  salt  a yellow  precipitate  of  CeOa  is  obtained. 

Lanthanum  is  only  trivalent.  Its  oxide  LajOj  and  its  salts  are  color- 
less when  pure. 

Didumium  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  element,  but  Auer  vox  Wels- 
RACii  succeeded  in  splitting  it  up  into  two  components,  called  praseody- 
mium and  neodymium.  This  can  be  accom])lished  by  making  u.se  of 
the  difference  in  solubility  of  their  potassium  double  sulphates  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  The  ju'aseodymium  salts 
are  green  and  give  green  solutions;  the  neodymium  salts  have  an  ame- 
thyst color  and  give  piidc  solutions.  The  ab.sorption  spectra  of  the 
two  elements  differ  considerably. 

Scandium  occurs  in  the  mineral  wolframite.  It  is  a trivalent  element, 
like  La.  Its  existence  was  predicted  by  Mendeleeff,  who  called  it 
ekaborou.  Its  tri valence  i)laces  it  in  the  aluminium  group.  The  hydrox- 
ide Sc(()II)3  is  gelatinous,  but  in.soluble  in  an  excess  of  alkali.  Pure 
scandium  can  be  prepared  by  way  of  the  sodium  double  carbonate, 

Sc2((’()3)3-  4Na2(X)3'  (iHjO. 

Ytterbium.  — The  oxide  YbjOj  is  the  main  constituent  of  erbia, 
formerly  regarded  as  an  elementary  oxide  (obtained  from  euxemte  and 
(jadoUnite) , but  now  known  to  contain  also  the  oxides  of  scandium, 
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yttriuin,  erl)iuni,  etc.  Ytterbia  (oxide)  is  ol)tained  by  fractional  heating 
of  the  nitrate  mixture  (see  above).  Tlie  salts  of  ytterbium  are  colorless 
and  give  no  absorption  spectrum.  Auer  von  Welsbacii  recently  suc- 
eeeded  in  resolving  ytterbium  into  two  elenuMits,  whii  h he  called  alde- 
haranium  (Ad)  and  cassiopeium  (('j))-  found  their  atomic  weights 
to  be  Ad  = 172.i)()  and  C'p  = 174.24. 

The  salts  of  samarium  are  yellow  and  have  a characteiistic  absorj)- 
tion  spectrum. 


TITANIUM,  ZIRCONIUM,  AND  THORIUM. 

291.  These  uncommon  elements  are  related  to  carbon  and  silicon  in  the 
same  way  as  K,  Kb,  and  Cs  are  to  Li  and  Xa,  and  as  ('a.  Sr,  and  Ba 
are  to  Be  and  Mg.  4'itanium  and  zirconium  still  give  acid-forming 
oxides,  while  thorium  forms  only  basic  oxides. 

Titanium  displays  very  close  analogy  to  .silicon  ; it  free |Uently  occurs 
with  the  latter,  but  always  in  a small  amount.  It  is  best  ])rej)ared  ])ure 
by  reducing  TiC'b  with  sodium  in  a .steel  bomb  at  low  red  heat.  .Sj).  g.  = 
4.50;  ni.-]A.  = 1S{)0°-1S5()°.  The  metal  is  hard  and  tough  in  the  cokl, 
but  can  be  worked  on  heating;  it  is  a good  electrical  conductor.  M’hen 
heated  in  a cui'rent  of  nitrogen  it  burns  <iuantitatively  to  the  nitride  TiX. 
Titanium  dioxide,  TiOv,  occurs  as  mineral  in  three  modifications:  rutile, 
anatase  and  brookite.  Titanium  chloride,  TK'b,  is  jirejiared  by  jiassing 
chlorine  over  the  carbide,  which  is  prepared  in  the  electric  furnace.  TiCl^  is 
liquid  and  fumes  in  the  air  because  of  decompo.sition  by  atmosjihcric 
water  into  H(’l  and  TitOH)^.  Titanic  acid,  TitOH)^,  .sejiarates  out  as 
a white  amorphous  powder  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  .solution  of  a 
titanate  is  treated  with  ammonia.  This  action  is  due  to  the  weak 
basic  character  of  ammonia  and  the  weak  acid  nature  of  titanic  acid; 
as  a result  the  ammonium  titanate  is  completely  hydrolyzed  (^  239). 
Like  silicic  and  stannic  acids,  titanic  acid  readily  forms  jioly-acids 
(§  194).  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  form  titanates,  which  are  also 
obtained  by  fusing  TiOj  with  alkalies.  On  the  other  hand  titanic 
acid  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  it  then  remains  in  solution 
even  when  jioured  into  water,  becau.se  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
hinders  hydrolytic  dissociation.  Higher  as  well  as  lower  oxides  of 
titanium  are  known.  The  lemon-yellow  oxide  TiOj  is  formed  on  treat- 
ing the  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  Ti(OH),  with  hydrogen  ))eroxide  (§  38). 

Zirconium  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  zircon,  ZrSiO^.  It  is  not 
reduced  from  the  oxide  by  aluminium.  It  is  prepared  jnire  by  heating 
KjZrFe  withmet  allic  sodium.  Sj).  g.  =0.3.  Small  pieces  burn  bril- 
liantly when  heated  in  the  air.  Mois.san  obtained  zirconium  carbide, 
rZr,  from  zircon  directly  by  heating  it  with  sugar  charcoal  in  an 
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electric  furnace  (1000  amp.  and  40  volts)  for  ten  minutes.  The  .silicon 
for  the  most  part  volatilizes.  If  the  carbide  is  treated  with  chlorine 
at  dull-red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  chloride.  Zirconium  chloride 
behaves  with  water  in  the  same  way  as  TiC'h  ami  Sn('h.  The  hydroxide, 
Zr(OH)^  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  acid  .solutions  as  a volu- 
minous mass.  It  is  iirsolulde  in  alkalies,  but  on  beiiifj;  fu.sed  with 
the  latter  it  forms  salts  such  as  NasZrOj  and  Na^ZrO^,  which  are  decom- 
posable by  water.  The  l)asic  character  of  the  hydroxide  is  appai’ent 
from  the  fact  that  it  gives  a sulphate,  Zr(S()4),,  with  suli)huric  acid, 
which  can  be  recrystallized  out  of  water.  Zirconia,  Zr().^,  emits  a very 
bright  light  when  heated  strongly. 

Thorium  is  at  present  obtained  mainl}^  from  monazite  .sand;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  thorite  of  Arendal.  It  can  be  ))repared  l)y  electroly.sis 
of  a solution  of  ThCb  in  molten  alkidi  chloride.  It  melts  abo\-e  1700°. 
The  hydroxide  Th(OH)4  is  insoluble  in  alkalies.  The  sulphate  ciystal- 
lizes  with  9II2O. 

Thoria  and  ceria  arc  the  es.sential  constituents  of  the  incandescent 
gas-light  of  A.  vo.x  Welsbach.  A finely  woven  cotton  “ mantle  ” is 
saturated  with  a solution  of  the  nitrates  of  thorium  and  cerium,  in 
which  the  two  are  contained  in  such  a proportion  that  after  ignition 
the  ash  contains  98-99%  thoria  and  2-1%  ceria.  When  this  a.shen 
mantle  is  heated  to  incandescence  by  a Bunsen  burner  it  gives  out  an 
intense  light.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  such  an  a.sh- 
mantle  emits  only  a small  proportion  of  red  rays  and  rays  of  still  greater 
wave-length,  but  mainly  gives  out  rays  of  shorter  wave-length;  hence 
veiy  little,  if  any,  energy  is  lost  by  the  emission  of  feebly  luminous  rays. 
However,  it  is  found  that  a matitle  consisting  of  thoria  or  ceria  alone 
or  of  the  two  oxides  in  a proportion  different  from  the  above  produces 
very  little  light.  So  far  as  the  ceria  is  concerned  this  is  due  to  its  being 
present  in  such  an  excess  that  it  cannot  all  be  raised  by  the  flame  to 
full  incandescence.  An  analogous  ])henomenon  is  seen  in  an  ordinary 
flame,  which  when  smoking  (i.e.  when  too  much  carbon  is  present) 
gives  less  light  than  when  not  smoking.  That  it  is  not  the  thoria  which 
emits  the  light  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a mantle  consisting  chiefly 
of  ceria  and  containing  only  1-2%  of  thoria  produces  very  little  light. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  mantle  minute  particles  of  ceria 
are  spread  out  upon  the  very  poor  heat-conductor,  thoria;  thus,  since 
their  mass  is  small,  they  are  able  to  reach  the  high  temperature  at  which 
they  emit  the  desired  bright  light;  for  the  brightness  of  a flame  increa.ses 
with  about  the  fifth  power  of  the  temperature. 

Thorium  belongs  to  the  radi;)-acti\-e  elements.  When  thorium 
hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  an  acid  and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia,  the 
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intcnsity  of  radiation  is  only  about  45%  of  the  oripnal  intensity.  If 
the  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  ainmonium  salts  driven  off  by  ignition, 
a residue  remains,  too  small  to  weigh;  it  is  thorium  X and  possesses 
the  remainder  of  the  aetivity  of  thorium.  The  acti\'ity  of  thorium 
increases  again  slowly;  that  of  thorium  X decrea.ses  and  finally  dis- 
appears. The  half-decay  i)eriod  of  the  latter  is  3.G4  days.  The  active 
thorium  also  gives  olf  an  emanation;  but,  if  in  a thorium  .salt  .solution 
the  thorium  is  separated  from  the  thorium  X (by  repeated  precipitation 
with  ammonia),  the  thorium  is  found  to  have  entirely  lo.st  its  emanating 
power.  The  thorium  X,  however,  has  strong  emanating  j)Ower;  so  we 

conclude  that  the  emanation  is  a transformation  i)roduct  of  thorium  X, 

• •* 

Hetween  thorium  X and  thorium  come  mesothorium  and  radio- 
thorium  as  intermediate  products,  according  to  the  form  of  the  decay 
curve;  on  the  other  hand,  the  emanation  gives  ri.se  successively  to  thorium 
A,  H,  and  C. 


VANADIUM,  NIOBIUM  (Columbium),  TANTALUM. 

292.  These  rare  elements  are  allied  to  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in 
their  properties  and  the  formulieof  their  compounds.  As  in  all  the  other 
groups  the  metallic  character  becomes  more  prominent  as  the  atomic 
weight  increases.  All  three  are  p"ei)ared  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  rods  of  the  oxides  in  a vacuum. 

Vanadium,  which  occurs  in  certain  iron  ores  and  in  vanadinite,  a lead 
vanadate,  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  compound-tyi)cs.  There 
are,  for  example,  four  chlorides;  VCh,  A CI3,  \'C1^  and  \’Cl5.  An  oxy- 
chloride, ^^OCl3,  also  is  known,  which  is  decompo.sed  by  water  like  rOCl3. 
The  highest  oxide,  ^ brown  substance,  is  an  acid  anhydride;  it 

forms  salts  which  ma}'  be  derived  from  the  acids  ll3\"04  (ortho-acid) 
and  HVO3,  metavanadic  acid,  and  is  thus  analogous  to 

An  important  salt  is  the  ammonium  metavanadate , NH4\’’03;  it  is 
insoluble  in  ammonium  chloride  solution,  which  property  is  valuable  in 
separating  vanadium  from  its  ores.  The  latter  arc  fused  with  caustic 
sofla  and  saltpetre,  producing  sodium  vanadate,  which  is  extracted 
with  water.  On  saturating  this  solution  with  ammonium  chloride, 
N H4\’03  separates  out  after  a while  as  a sandy  powder.  Heating  converts 
it  into  This  also  serves  as  the  characteristic  test  for  vanadic  acid. 

Vanadium  is  finding  various  uses,  both  as  the  brown  oxide  and  in 
alloys.  It  is  of  some  importance  for  the  manufacture  of  special  steels. 
Moreover  it  is  much  less  rare  than  was  supposed,  for  traces  of  it  occur 
in  many  granitic  and  other  rocks. 
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Niobium,  [perhaps  more  ju.stly  called  columbiimi\  and  tantalum  form 
volatile  chlorides,  NbCh  and  TaClj,  which  (like  Vi%)  are  decomposed  by 
water.  Particularly  characteristic  of  these  elements  are  their  double 
fluorides,  2KF  -NbOFa  and  2KF-TaF5.  The  latter  is  difficultly  soluble, 
the  former  readily  soluble,  in  water.  Use  is  made  of  these  com- 
pounds in  separating  the  two  elements.  The  oxides,  NbjOj  and  TajOs 
in  the  presence  of  bases  form  salts  of  niobic  acid,  HaNbO^,  and  tantalic 
acid,  Pl3Ta04.  The  element  niobium  is  prepared  after  the  method  of 
CiOLDSCHMiDT,  by  heating  niobium  pentoxide  with  aluminium  filings. 
The  resulting  2)roduct  contains  a good  deal  of  aluminium,  which  can  be 
volatilized  out  by  heating  in  a vacuum  to  a high  tein]jerature.  Pure 
niobium,  obtained  in  this  wa}',  has  a spec'ific  gra^'ity  of  12.7  and  melts 
at  about  1950°.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids  and  burns  only  A\ith  diffi- 
culty in  oxygen. 

Tantalum  is  obtained  by  reducing  its  oxide  with#carbon  in  a current 
of  hydrogen.  Its  melting-point  is  above  2300°. 

CHROMIUM  GROUP. 

Chromium. 

293.  This  element  occurs  principally  in  chromite,  Fe0-Cr203 
(§  294),  and  less  commonly  in  crocoite,  PbCr04.  The  former 
serves  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  chromium  compounds; 
for  this  purpose  it  is  very  finely  powdered  and  fused  with  an  alkali, 
thus  forming  chromates,  w'hich  are  extracted  with  water. 

The  element  has  been  known  for  a long  time,  but  it  was  not 
until  1894  that  it  was  prepared  pure  on  a large  scale  by  Moissan. 
He  reduced  chromium  oxide,  Cr203,  with  charcoal  in  the  electric 
furnace.  An  easier  method  is  that  of  Goldschmidt  (§  284),  by 
which  chromium  oxide  is  reduced  with  aluminium  filings.  If  care 
is  taken  to  have  an  excess  of  chromium  oxide  present,  the  metal  is 
obtained  entirely  free  from  aluminium. 

4'he  metal  thus  obtained  is  lustrous  and  takes  a polish.  It 
does  not  melt  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  but  is  completely  liquefied 
in  the  electric  furnace.  It  boils  at  2200°.  It  does  not  scratch 
glass  (although  the  carbide  C2Cr3  scratches  quartz  and  topaz). 
At  ordinary  temperatures  its  behavior  is  that  of  a precious  metal, 
i.e.,  it  is  not  in  the  least  affected  l)y  the  air. 

('hromium  forms  three  sets  of  compounds,  derived  from 
CrO,  chromous  oxide;  CioOa,  chromic  oxide;  and  CrOs,  chromic 
anhiidride. 
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CHROMOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

These  compounds  have  a very  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen 
and  go  over  into  chromic  compounds;  hence  they  can  only  be  pre- 
served away  from  the  air.  A solution  of  the  chromous  chloride, 
CrC'b,  is  obtained  by  reducing  chromic  chloride,  Cr2Cl6,  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a beautiful  blue  color,  which  soon 
turns  to  green  because  of  oxidation.  If  the  solution  of  chromous 
chloride  is  poured  into  a saturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate, 
chromous  acetate  is  precipitated  as  a red  crystalline  powder,  which 
is  much  more  permanent  in  the  air  than  the  other  chromium  salts 
and  can  therefore  be  used  for  their  preparation.  The  hydroxide 
Cr(OH)2  is  yellow. 


CHROMIC  COMPOUNDS. 

294.  Chromic  oxide,  Ci’203,  is  formed  by  heating  chromic 
anhydride,  CrOs,  or  ammonium  chromate  (§  lOo).  It  can  be 
obtained  crystallized  by  passing  chromyl  chloride,  CrOoCb,  through 
a red-hot  tube.  The  amorphous  comj)ound  is  green;  the  crystals 
are  black.  After  ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  acids.  When  fused 
with  silicates  it  colors  the  latter  green,  whence  its  use  as  a pigment 
for  coloring  glass  and  chinaware  {chrome  green). 

Guignet’s  green,  a beautiful  pigment,  is  prepared  by  fusing 
potassium  dichromate  (1  part)  with  boric  acid  (3  parts).  The 
potassium  borate  is  dissolved  out  with  water,  leaving  the  coloring 
substance,  Ci'203  -2H20. 

The  hydrogel  of  chromic  oxide,  Cr203  nll20,  is  precipitated 
when  a chromium  salt  is  treated  with  ammonia.  It  is  light  l.)lue 
but  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  to  a green  solution.  On 
boiling  this  solution  a lower  hydrate  of  another  color  is  deposited. 
The  cause  of  this  precipitation  is  readily  understood,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  saturated  solution  of  the  lower  hydrate  contains  less 
chromium  ions  than  that  of  the  higher  hydrate.  The  alkaline 
solution  is  thus  supersaturated  in  respect  to  the  lower  hydrate  and 
the  latter  must  be  deposited.  The  solubility  of  chromic  hydroxide 
In  alkalies  shows  its  slightly  acidic  character;  it  can  also  form  salts 
with  other  metals,  most  of  which  salts  are  derived  from  CrO  -OIi. 
An  example  of  this  tyi^e  is  the  mineral  chromite. 

Chromium  hydroxide  is  only  a weak  base;  it  does  not  form 
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salts  with  weak  acids  such  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  etc. 
(c/.  § 239). 

Chromium  chloride,  CrCla,  is  prepared  by  heating  a mixture 
of  chromic  oxide  and  carbon  in  a current  of  chlorine;  it  then 
sublimes  in  brilliant  violet  crystal-lamina;.  Chromic  chloride  thus 
obtained  dissolves  in  cold  water  very  slowly,  but  if  traces  of 
chromous  chloride  are  present  it  dissolves  readily.  According  to 
OsTWALD,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a catalytic  acceleration  of  the 
velocity  of  solution.  The  resulting  solution  is  green;  on  evapora- 
tion green  deliquescent  crystals  of  the  composition  Cr2C’l6  • I2H2O 
separate  out.  These  crystals  are  also  obtained  from  the  solution 
of  the  hydrogel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  At  1200-1300°  the  vapor 
density  corres])onds  to  the  formula  CrCls. 

Chromic  sulphate,  €12(804)3,  like  other  chromium  salts 
(nitrate,  chrome  alum,  etc.),  has  the  peculiar  property  of  dissolv- 
ing in  cold  water  to  a violet  solution,  which  turns  green  on  warm- 
ing. On  cooling,  this  green  color  changes  back  to  violet  (rather 
slowly  with  the  sulphate  solution  but  rapidh'  with  other  salts). 
On  slowly  evaporating  the  violet  solution  at  room  temperature  the 
salt  crystallizes  out,  the  sulphate,  for  instance,  with  fifteen  molecules 
of  water;  the  green  solution,  however,  yields  only  an  amorphous 
viscid  mass. 

In  investigating  these  phenomena  the  sulphate  solution  has 
been  usually  employed,  since  its  green  modification  can  be  kept 
the  longest.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  process,  depends 
on  a splitting  off  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  mol.  H28O4  from  2 mols. 
sulphate)  and  that  green  “chrom-sulphuric  acids”  are  formed, 
i.e.  substances  with  a complex  chrom-sulphuric  acid  ion,  since 
they  do  not  give  tests  for  either  chromium  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus  only  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  can  be  precipitated  from 
a green  solution  of  the  sulphate  directly  with  barium  chloride,  or 
in  other  words,  only  a third  of  the  S04-ions  of  the  original  violet 
solution  are  still  present.  The  transition  from  the  violet  solution 
to  the  green  can  therefore  be  formulated  in  this  way: 


20^2(804)3  -I-H2O  =H2»Si04+[Cr40(804)4]»Si04. 

violet  complex  ion 


green 


Only  those  804-groups  in  italics  are  precipitated. 
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In  a moderate  state  of  dilution  these  chrom-sulphuric  acids  are 
as  strongly  ionized  as  suljdmric  acid  itself. 

An  analogous  behavior  is  shown  by  chromic  chloride,  CrCls. 
A violet  solution  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  violet  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  barium  chloride. 
The  chlorine  can  then  be  completely  precipitated  with  silver 
nitrate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  solution  is  boiled  for 
a time,  however,  and  then  cooled,  silver  nitrate  will  precipitate 
only  two  of  the  three  chlorine  atoms  directly  under  the  same  con- 
ditions; the  third  must  have  gone  with  chromium  to  form  a com- 
plex ion. 

Chrome  alum,  Iv28G4-Cr2(S04)3 -241120,  is  best  prepared  by 
passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a solution  of  potassium  dichromate 
containing  free  suljdiuric  acid: 

K2Cr207  + H2SO4  + 3SO2  = K2SO4  • Cr2(S04)s  + H2O. 

It  can  be  obtained  in  finely  developed  octahedrons  with  edges 
several  centimeters  in  length.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning. 

CHROMATES. 

295.  There  are  numerous  salts  of  the  formula  5r2Cr04  which 
are  derived  from  the  oxide  CrOs,  cliromic  anhydride,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3;  but  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  sulphuric  acid  itself,  H2SO4,  is  also  a stable  compound, 
chromic  acid,  H2Cr04,  has  not  as  yet  been  isolated.  When  an 
acid  is  added  to  a chromate  only  the  anhydride  is  obtained;  the 
acid  H2Cr04  breaks  up  forthwith  into  water  and  anltydride.  The 
salts  of  chromic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
sulphates. 

Chromic  anhydride  is  obtained  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  dichromate;  it  separates  out 
in  the  form  of  long  red  rhombic  needles,  which,  when  freed  from 
all  sulphuric  acid,  do  not  deliquesce  in  the  air.  They  are  readily 
soluble  in  water.  Heating  to  250°  breaks  them  up  into  chromic 
oxide  and  oxygen: 

2Cr03=Cr203  + 30. 

Chromium  trioxide  is  a very  powerful  oxidizing-agent;  its  solu- 
tion cannot  be  filtered  through  paper  because  it  destroys  the  paper 
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by  oxidation.  When  strong  alcohol  is  dropped  on  chromic  anhy- 
dride it  takes  fire,  chromic  oxide  (Ci’203)  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  oxidized  to  chlorine  and  water,  sulphur- 
ous acid  to  sulphuric  acid.  On  passing  dry  ammonia  o\-er  Cr(.)3 
crystals,  the  gas  takes  fire  and  the  oxide  is  reduced,  ^^'hen  heated 
with  sulplmric  acid  it  yields  oxygen  and  chromium  sulphate. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  reduces  the  aciueous  soluti(m,  sulphur  being 
deposited.  Chromic  anhydride  thus  displays  various  characteristics 
of  peroxides  such  as  Pb02,  Ba02,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  salts  of  chromic  acid,  e.g.  K2Cr04, 
there  are  also  d i chromates,  t r i chromates,  etc.,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  combinations  of  one  molecule  of  the  neutral  salt  with 
one  or  more  Cr03  molecules: 

Iv2Cr04  + Cr03  = KoCr207 ; K2C! O4  + 2Cr03  = K^CisO] 0,  etc. 

Dichromate  Trielirornate 

If  ^ molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  1 molecule  of 
chromate,  the  yellow  color  of  the  chromate  solution  is  changed  to 
the  red  color  of  the  dichromate;  a Cr()4-ion  gives  up  its  electrical 
charge  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  free 
acid,  thus  yielding  water  and  forming,  together  with  a second 
CrC)4  ion,  the  red  ion  01207: 

4K-  + 2Cr04"  + 2ir  + SO4"  = 4K*  + Cr207"  + hHO  4-  SO4". 

Acid  salts  of  chromic  acid  do  not  exist  on  account  of  tliis  reducing 
effect  of  the  hydrogen  ions  on  the  Cr04-ions,  for  which  reason  also 
free  chromic  acid,  H2Cr04,  is  incapable  of  independent  existence. 

Chromic  acid  is  a weak  acid,  since  its  insoluble  (in  water)  salts, 
e.g.  those  of  barium,  lead  and  silver,  are  readily  dissolved  by 
strong  acids  (§  146). 

Alkali  chromates  are  invariably  obtained  by  fusing  a chromium 
compound  with  an  alkali  carbonate  and  an  oxidizing-agent.  The 
latter  is  unnecessary  wnen  the  fused  mass  can  be  brought  suffi- 
ciently in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  stirring.  Chromite 
is  worked  up  commercially  into  chromates  in  this  way;  it  is  cal- 
cined with  soda  and  lime  above  1000°  in  a reverberatory  furnace: 

2Cr203  • FeO  + dNaaCOa  + 4CaO  + 70 

= 4N  a2Cr04  T 4CaC03  T F C2O3 . 
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The  resulting  sodium  chromate  is  lixiviated  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  to  its  solution;  on  evaporation  sodium  dichromate, 
Na2Cr2()7,  crystallizes  out,  and  this  can  be  converted  into  potassium 
dichromate,  a well-known  salt,  by  double  decomposition  with 
potassium  chloride. 

The  fusion  is  much  more  readily  accomplishetl  when  caustic 
potasli  (KOli)  is  used  instead  of  soda  (Na2C()3),  j)robably  because 
fused  potassium  hydroxide  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  forms 
the  peroxide,  thus  becoming  a much  more  active  oxygen-carrier 
than  soda.  Under  these  circumstances  the  oxidation  ]>roceeds 
rapidly  and  completely  as  low  as  500°. 

Potassium  dichromate  finds  frecjuent  use  as  an  oxidizing-agent 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  being  itself  reduced  to  chromic  sulphate: 


K2Ci’207  + 41 12SO4  = IV2S(  >4  + Ci-2(S(  >4)3  + 4I I2O  + 30. 

An  important  commercial  task  is  the  regeneration  of  the  chromic  acid 
from  such  a chromium  sulj)hate  solution.  The  method  followed  in  the 
factories  at  Hclchst,  (lerrnany,  is  an  electrical  one.  The  solution  is  elec- 
trolyzed between  lead  electrodes  in  a vessel  containing  a diaj)hragm 
(l)orous  partition).  By  the  action  of  the  current  chromic  acid  is  formed 
at  the  anode,  while  at  the  cathode  hydrogen  is  evolved.  Besides  this,  a 
change  occurs  in  the  concentration  of  the  suljdiuric  acid  on  both  sides  of 
the  diaphragm;  it  becomes  higher  in  the  anode  portion,  and  lower  in 
the  cathode  portion.  The  liquid  oxidized  at  the  anode  can  be  used  for 
oxidizing  purposes  without  anv  further  ])reparation.  The  chromic  acid 
is  again  reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  CrjOg,  and  the  reduced  liquid  is  then 
introduced  into  the  cathode  jiortion,  while  the  liquitl  which  jireviously 
occupied  that  space,  is  brought  over  to  the  anode  side  of  the  diaphragm. 
When  the  current  is  again  turned  on,  the  liquid  at  the  cathode,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  this  second  operation  is  richer  in  suljdniric  acid  than 
the  liquid  at  the  anode,  yields  its  surplus  to  the  cathode  liquid.  In  this 
way  an  accumulation  of  sulphuric  acid  is  avoided,  and  the  same  liquid 
can  really  be  used  continuously  as  an  oxidizing-agent. 

The  chromates  are  yellow  (except  silver  chromate,  which  is  red) 
and  the  dichromates  are  red.  Lead  chromate,  l’bCr04,  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  is  used  as  a pigment  {chrome  yellow). 

On  heating  potassium  dichromate  with  j^otassium  chloride  and  sul- 
phuric acid  a dark-red  liquid  distils  over,  which  has  the  composition 
CrOjClj  and  the  boiling-point  1 1 7°  and  must  be  considered  as  the  chloride 
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of  chromic  acid;  it  is  called  chromyl  chloride,  or  chromium  oxychloride: 

IvCr^O;  + 4KC1  + 3H2SO4  = 2Cr02Cl2 + + 3H2O. 

Water  breaks  it  up  into  CrOg  and  HCl. 

Cl 

The  semi-chloride  of  chromic  acid,  Cr02<Qpj,  is  known  oidy  in  the 

form  of  salts.  The  {)otassium  salt,  for  example,  is  obtained  by  heating 
j)otassium  dichromate  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid: 

KoCi-gO,  + 2HC1  = 2Cr02  < + H,0. 

It  crystallizes  in  red  i)risms. 

On  treating  a chromic  acid  solution  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  excess 
a beautiful  blue  coloration  appears,  which  is  absorbed  by  ether  on  shak- 
ing. It  is  due  to  a perchromic  acid,  whose  ammonium  salt  NH4Cr05-  H2O2 
can  be  isolated  as  a violet-black  powder  similar  to  powdered  ])otassiurn 
permanganate.  In  concentrated  aqueous  solution  decomposition  soon 
occurs,  the  diclu-omate  being  formed  and  oxygen  given  off. 

Molybdenum. 

296.  This  comparatively  rare  element  is  found  in  nature  in 
molybdenite,  I\Io82,  and  ivuljenite,  PbMo04.  The  former  alone  is 
used  in  preparing  molybdenum  and  its  compounds.  It  is  roasted 
and  so  converted  into  the  trioxide,  M0O3. 

The  element  itself  is  obtained  from  its  oxides  or  chlorides 
by  heating  them  red-hot  in  a current  of  hydrogen.  The  product 
is  a steel-gray  powder  which  fuses  with  great  difficulty  to  a silvery 
metallic  mass.  Sp.  g.  =8.6.  Heating  in  the  air  converts  it  into 
the  trioxide.  It  Ls  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  j\Iolybdenum  also  has  recently  found  a metallur- 
gical use  in  varying  the  properties  of  steel. 

This  element  is  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  its  compounds; 
some  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be  mentioned  here. 

In  addition  to  the  oxides  M02O3  (weakly  basic)  and  ]\Io02  (in- 
different) there  is  molybdenum  trioxide,  M0O3,  which,  like  CrOs, 
is  an  acid  anhydride.  It  is  a white  powder  which  turns  yellow  on 
heating.  It  ls  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  With  alkalies  it 
forms  molybdates.  It  has  a tendency  to  form  p 0 I y-molyhdates 
even  stronger  than  the  similar  tendency  of  chromic  anhydride; 
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ammonium  heptamolybdate,  (NH4)6Mo7024-4H20  (derivable  from 
the  acid  7H2M0U4  — 4H2O),  commonly  known  as  “ammonium 
molybdate/’  is  a ty|)ical  example.  The  addition  of  a strong  acid 
to  a molybdate  solution  ])recipitates  white,  glistening  crystal-lam- 
imn  of  molybdic  acid,  H2M0O4,  which  dlssoh  e in  an  excess  of  acid. 
A solution  thus  prepared  from  ammonium  mol}4jdate  and  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid  ser\’es  as  a test-reagent  for  ])hosj)horic  acid,  with 
which  it  forms  a yellow  precij)itate  of  about  the  comjjosition 
(NH4)3P04- IdMoOs  + dlUO  on  warming  (c/.  §§  146  and  162). 

Of  the  chlorides  the  com])Ounds  M0CI3,  IMoCb,  aiid  MoC'ls  are 
known.  In  the  oxychlorides  jMoOCU  and  M0O2CI2  molybdenum 
can  be  regarded  as  sexi\-alent. 

The  chloride  IVIoCl^  does  not  exist  according  to  Muthmann  (neither 
does  MoO),  but  a chloride  IMo^Cly  is  known. 

A very  characteristic  test  for  molybdic  acid  (the  most  common 
molybdenum  compound)  is  the  following:  the  substance  is  mixed 
with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid;  at  first  a blue  coloration  (a  molybdate 
of  molyl)dic  oxide)  appears  but  it  soon  turns  green  and  then  brown. 
This  brown  coloration  is  due  to  a salt  of  the  oxide  M02O3. 


TUNGSTEN. 

297.  4'he  minerals  m which  this  element  chiefly  occurs  are 
CaWO,,  wolframite,  or  wolfram,  (Fe,  Mn)WO„  and  hubueritc,  .Mu WO,. 
The  metal  is  obtained  pure  by  the  method  of  Goldschmidt  (§  2S4),  i.e., 
by  the  reduction  of  pure  tungstic  acid  with  aluminium  filings.  The 
metal  so  obtained  is  very  pure;  sp.  g.,  18.73;  melting-jioint  somewhat 
above  2800°.  It  is  malleable  and  scratches  glass.  In  combination  with 
carbon  it  is  very  much  harder.  It  is  very  jiermanent  in  the  air.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  aipia  regia,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  attack 
it  very  slowly,  but  it  rapidly  dissoh’es  in  a mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and 
nitric  acids.  Fused  caustic  ])otash  dissolves  it  slowly  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Tungsten  is  emj)loyed  in  the  iron  industry,  since  a small 
percentage  of  tungsten  increases  the  hardness  of  steel  in  a marked  degree 
{tungsten,  or  wolfram,  steel).  Extremely  fine  wires  of  the  metal  are 
made  use  of  in  some  of  the  newer  incandescent  electric  lights. 

Tungsten,  like  chromium  and  molybdenum,  is  also  characterized  by 
an  abundance  of  comj)ound-tyi)es.  The  chlorides  WC'b,  W('l„  W('b, 
and  WCl,  are  known  to  exist.  The  lower  ones  are  prepared  from  the 
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hexachloride  by  heating  in  a current  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide.  The 
hexachloride  itself  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis;  it  is  a violet-black 
crystalline  substance;  water  converts  it  into  the  anhydride,  WO3. 

Tungstic  anhydride,  WO3,  is  obtained  by  ])recii)itatiiig  the  hot  .solution 
of  a tungstate  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids  but 
.soluble  in  alkalies.  The  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  cold  .solution  of  a 
tungstate  precipitates  tungstic  acid,  \VO(OH)4[  =\\’(OH)g  — HjO].  The 
latter  forms  polyacids,  like  chromic  and  molybdic  acids.  Like  mol3’btlic 
acid  also  it  has  the  i)roperty  of  uniting  with  jdiosphoric  and  arsenic  acids 
to  form  complex  p h o s p h o - t u 11  g s t a t e s and  a r s e n i - t u n g - 
s t a t e s . — The  following  is  a very  characteristic  test  fur  tungstates:  If 
stannous  chloride  is  added  to  a tungstate  solution,  a yellow  precipitate 
(\\'()3)  is  iiroduced.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  warming, 
a beautiful  blue  solution  (W3O5)  is  obtained. 

URANIUM. 

298.  The  principal  uranium  mineral  is  uraninite,  Avhich  usually  con- 
tains some  iron.  The  m e t a 1 is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
sodium  or  by  the  electrol\^si3  of  the  chloride  or  by  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  is  silvery-white  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  18.7.  It  is  much  more  volatile  than  iron  in  the  electric 
furnace.  When  it  is  in  the  form  of  a fine  j)owder  it  burns  in  a current  of 
oxy'gen  as  low  as  170°.  In  the  same  state  it  decomposes  water  slowly 
at  room  temperature.  When  nitrogen  is  passed  over  uranium  the  two 
elements  combine  readily  at  1000°  to  form  a y^ellow  nitride.  Another 
interesting  compound  is  the  carbide  C3U2  (obtained  from  uranium  oxide 
and  charcoal  in  the  electric  furnace),  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  water 
yields  not  only  methane  but  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons. 

Uranium  forms  two  sets  of  compounds;  in  the  ous  compounds  it  is 
quadrivalent  (UX^),  in  the  ic  compounds  sexivalent  (UXg).  The  former 
pass  readilv  into  the  latter.  The  oxide  UO,  has  an  exclusively  basic  char- 
acter; it  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  other  oxides  in  a current  of  hydro- 
gen. It  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  metal  itself. 

Uranic  oxide,  UO3,  is  a 3'ellow  jiowder,  prepared  b}’  heating  the 
nitrate.  The  corresponding  h\’droxide,  U(OH)„,  is  not  known,  but  salts 
of  the  comiiound  UfOIIfe -2H2O  =1:0,(011)2  with  acids  have  been 
prepared.  Since  the  UO2  group  acts  here  as  a bivalent  radical  it  is 
called  uranyl  and  its  salts  uranyl  salts,  e.g.  U02(X03)2,  uranyl  nitrate, 
crj^stallizing  with  OHjO  in  beautiful  greenish-vellow  prisms.  Uranium 
trioxide  also  has  somewhat  the  character  of  an  acid  anhydride;  if  caustic 
potash  and  soda  are  added  to  uranyd  salt  solutions  j’ellow  uranates 
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^^2^2^;)  arc  precipitated,  which  are  soluble  in  acids. 
Lraninite  cun  be  regarded  as  the  uranate  of  uraiious  oxide, 

= 214)3 • UCb.  Both  oxides  are  converted  into  this  BgOy  oxide  by  heat- 
ing in  the  air.  Uranium  salts  are  used  to  impart  to  glass  a beautiful 
greenish-yellow  fluorescence. 

'I'lie  detection  of  uranijl  salts  is  accom])lished  with  the  aid  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess,  which  the}’  give  with  ammonium  carbonate 
and  by  the  reddish-biowu  preci[)itate  witli  potassium  ferrocyanide.  For 
the  radioactive  properties  of  uranium  see  207. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

299.  The  elements  chromium,  mohjhdcmim,  tungsten,  and  lira- 
7iium,  in  connection  with  sulphur,  constitute  a natural  group  in  the 
j)eriodic  system.  Particularly  in  the  higher  oxides  there  is  con- 
siderable analogy  with  the  behavior  of  this  metalloid.  Their  acids, 
for  exam})le,  all  have  the  formula  Il2llt)4.  ^Moreover  sulphur  also 
has  the  ability  to  form  j)olyacids  (pyrosulphuric  acid)  although  it 
is  not  so  })rominent  as  in  the  first-named  four  elements.  Several 
of  their  salts  are  isomorphous.  The  strength  of  the  acids  decreases, 
as  in  other  groups,  with  rising  atomic  weight.  Another  character- 
istit^  of  all  the  elements  of  this  grou])  Ls  the  great  abundance  of 
formula  tyi)es;  it  is  also  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  sulphur, 
whose  acids  ai’e  remarkably  numerous.  The  physical  properties  of 
these  elements  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined,  but  a few  of 
tliem  are  given  in  the  follow’ing  table: 


Cr 

Mo 

w 

U 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity 

Color 

\1pH  in  iiJ'-noint  .a 

52.0 

6.7 

white 

96.0 

S.6 

white 

184.0 
16.6 
wliitc 
> 2800° 

2:38 . 5 
18.7 
white 

MANGANESE. 

300.  This  element  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Its  most  im- 
portant minerals  are  pgrolusite,  Mn02,  hausniannite,  M113O4,  and 
rtiodochrosite,  MnCX >3. 

The  m e t a 1 is  of  minor  importance.  It  is  best  prejiared 
bv  the  CloLDscHMiuT  method,,  i.e.  by  reducing  pyrolusite  with 
aluminium  powder,  when  it  is  ol)tained  as  a regulus  of  brilliant 
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lustre.  Sp.  g.  = 7.2-8.0;  m.-pt.=  1245°;  b.-pt.=  1900°.  It  under- 
goes surface  oxidation  readily  in  moist  air,  which  gives  the 
regulus  an  iridescence,  and  whea  finely  divided  decom})oses 
boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  acids  to  form  manganous  salts. 

Manganese  forms  several  series  of  compounds:  the  manganous 
compounds  of  the  type  51nX2;  the  manganic  compounds,  IMnXs; 
manganic  acid,  Il2Mn04,  which  can  be  deilved  from  an  anhydride 
Mn03;  ycrmanganic  acid,  HMn04  derivable  from  the  oxide  iMiioO? 
Most  of  the  familiar  salts  of  this  element  are  derived  from  man- 
ganous oxide,  MnO.  This  oxide,  which  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
carbonate  in  the  absence  of  air,  is  an  amorphous  green  powder,  that 
oxidizes  readily  in  the  air  to  the  higher  oxide  Mn304.  Manganous 
hydroxide,  5In(OH)2,  is  white  when  freshly  precipitated  from  solu- 
tions by  an  alkali  but  soon  turns  brown  in  the  air  because  of  the 
formation  of  manganic  hydroxide,  5In2(OH)6. 

The  solutions  of  manganous  salts  are  pink  (color  of  the  Mn”- 
ion).  The  chloride,  ]\InCl2,  crystallizes  with  four  molecules  of 
water.  It  can  be  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  the  double  salt 
MnCl2-2NH4Cl-fH20,  since  the  hydrochloric  acid  set  free  hinders 
the  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  the  chloride.  The  sulphate,  MnS04, 
crystallizes  below  6°  with  7H2O,  above  this  temperature  with 
5H2O.  It  forms  double  salts,  such  as  112^04- MnS04  + 6H20,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  magnesium  and  iron;  they  are  moreover  isomor- 
phous  with  the  latter. 

Manganous  sulphide,  MnS,  has  a pinkish-white  color,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  sulphides. 

If  ammonium  chloride  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a manganese 
salt,  no  hydroxide  is  precipitated  by  ammonia;  this  is  analogous 
to  what  is  observed  with  magnesium  (§  254).  The  solution  is, 
however,  readily  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  brown 
manganic  hydroxide  is  deposited. 

The  manganic  ion  Mn"'  is  only  weakly  basic.  Its  salts  are 
almost  completely  hydrolyzed  in  aqueous  solution.  Tlie  sulphate 
gives  alums  with  CcCsium  and  rubidium  sulphates,  which  are  also 
very  unstable. 

Manganic  oxide,  Mn20s,  is  obtained  from  any  of  the  other 
oxides  by  heating  in  an  oxygen  current.  Since  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  reacts  with  it,  giving  manganous  sulphate  and  manganese 
dioxide,  the  oxide  M112O3  is  often  considered  as  MnO-Mn02.  The 
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corresponding  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
dark-brown  solution.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  solution  con- 
tains Mn2Cl6  or  M11CI2  and  M11CI4;  on  being  warmed  it  gives  off 
chlorine  and  is  then  known  to  contain  the  manganous  chloride. 

Mangano-manganic  oxide,  ^[11304.  or  Mn0-Mn203,  is  obtained 
on  strongly  igniting  the  other  oxides  in  the  air.  It  is  a brownish- 
red  powder.  When  heated  witli  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  chlorine. 

Manganese  di-  (or  per-)  oxide,  Mn02,  the  best-known  man- 
ganese mineral  {pijrolusitc) , is  commercially  of  great  importance 
in  the  production  of  chlorine.  In  the  cold  it  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a very  dark  lic^uid,  probabh^  containing  the  tetra- 
chloride, and  gives  off  no  chlorine;  when  warmed  it  decomposes 
into  chlorine  and  manganous  chloride  (§  25). 

Since  pyrolusite  is  comparatively  expensive;  various  methods 
have  been  devised  for  reconverting  the  manganous  chloride  into 
the  peroxide.  One  which  is  of  practical  importance  is  the  Weldon 
process.  An  excess  of  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  chloride  solution, 
whereupon  air  is  forced  through  the  warmed  liquid.  The  manganous 
hydroxide  which  is  precipitated  undergoes  oxidation  and  is  con- 
verted into  calcium  manganite,  CaiMnOa  ( =Ca0-Mn02),  which 
settles  down  as  a black  slimy  mass: 

^InCl2  + 2CaO  -f  0 = CaMnOa  CaCl2. 

The  calcium  chloride  solution  is  run  off  and  the  manganite  is  used 
for  generating  chlorine,  since  it  acts  towards  h3xlrochloric  acid  like 
a mixture  of  lime  and  manganese  dioxide. 

The  value  of  the  peroxide  depends  on  the  amount  of  chlorine 
it  can  produce  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
the  mineral,  finely  pulverized,  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  evolved  chlorine  passed  into  potassium  ioditle  solution, 
whereupon  an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  is  liberated.  This 
iodine  can  be  titrated  with  thiosulphate  (§  93). 

Manganic  acid  and  Permanganic  acid. 

301.  When  manganese  comjmunds  are  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide  in  the  air  or,  better,  in  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing-agent 
(potassium  nitrate  or  chlorate')  a green  mass  results,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  cold  water,  forming  a dark-green  solution.  On  evai)orat- 
ing  this  solution  in  a vacuum  dark-green  rhombic  prisms  of  potas- 
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sium  manganate,  K2^In04,  cn^stallize  out,  which  have  a metallic 
lustre  and  are  isomorphous  with  potassium  chromate.  They 
dissolve  in  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  without 
change,  but  are  decomposed  by  water  with  the  separation  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  the  formation  of  potassium  permanganate^ 
KM11O4,  the  latter  giving  the  solution  a deep  violet  color: 

3K2Mn04  + 3H2O  = 2KM11O4  + :\In02  -1120  + 4KOH. 

Cn  account  of  these  changes  of  color  the  manganate  solution 
receix’ed  the  name  chamedeon  minerale,  from  the  early  chemists. 

Both  in  the  solution  of  a manganate  and  in  that  of  a perman- 
ganate we  have  the  anion  ^In04;  in  the  former,  however,  it  is 
bivalent,  in  the  latter  univalent.  This  causes  the  difference  in 
the  properties  of  the  two  ions;  the  univalent  ion  ]Mn04'  is  deep  red 
and  resembles  the  perchloric  acid  ion  in  behavior,  while  the  bivalent 
]\In04"  is  deep  gveen  and  dis]days  analogy  to  the  SO4"  ion  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  bivalent  ion  l\rn04"  is  only  stable  in  alkaline 
liquids;  it  is  converted  by  water  (more  easily  by  acids)  into  the 
univalent  ion; 

3I\-2iMn04  4HXO3  ~ 2Ivi\In04  'bl'fn02  T 4KXO3  T 2H2O, 
or,  written  in  ions: 

6K*  +3M11O4"  + 4H*  + 4XO3'  = 2K* 

+ 2.M11O4' + MnOg  + 4K‘  -p  4XO3' + 2H2O. 

The  reaction  obviously  amounts  to  a formation  of  water  by  the 
four  hydrogen  ions  and  two  oxygen  atoms  which  they  extract  from 
a bivalent  anion  i\In04",  the  latter  being  reduced  to  Mn02.  Of 
the  four  negative  charges  which  are  required  to  neutralize  the  four 
positive  charges  of  the  hydrogen  ions  two  are  taken  from  this  ]\In04 
anion,  which  is  reduced  to  Mn02,  and  the  remaining  two  from  two 
other  bivalent  anions  M11O4",  which  thus  become  univalent.  The 
transformation  of  potassium  manganate  into  the  permanganate  is 
effected  commercially  by  passing  ozone  into  its  concentrated  solution; 

2Iv2-^f  n04  -p  O3  = 2IVM11O4  d"  K2O  -p  O2. 

The  permanganate  crystallizes  out  of  the  solution  and  the  rssulting 
mother-liquor  can  at  once  be  used  with  a fresh  quantity  of  pyrolusite 
to  prepare  more  manganate. 

Potassium  permanganate,  KMn04,  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
glistening  greenish-l)lack  prisms  of  the  rhombic  system,  which 
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dissolve  readily  in  water,  forming  a deep-violet  liquid.  Phis  salt 
is  isomorplious  with  potassium  perchlorate.  All  solutions  of  per- 
manganates display  the  same  absorption  spectrum,  viz.,  five  dark 
bands  in  the  yellow  and  green,  no  matter  what  the  base  is.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  ion  l\In04'  really  the  coloilng-agent. 

The  solution  of  ])otassium  permanganate  acts  as  a powerful 
oxidizing-agent;  in  acid  solutions  two  KMn04  molecules  yield 
five  oxygen  atoms: 

2KMn(44 + 3H2SO4  = K0SO4  + 21\InS04  + SHsO  -f  50. 

Idle  process  may  be  regarded  as  a transformation  of  the  anhydride 
of  ]^ormanganic  acid,  l\Tn207(  =2HMn()4  — hUC)),  into  two  mole- 
cules of  basic  oxide,  MnO,  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen;  thus: 
Mn20y  = 2:\rn0-h50. 

Tn  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  however,  two  K!\rn04  molecules 
yield  only  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  manganese  peroxide  being 
deposited  at  the  same  time  (transformation  of  Mn207  into 
2Mn02+30): 

2IvMn04  H2O  =2^Iii02  4*  2IvOII  4-  30. 

Since  in  oxidations  with  potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solu- 
tion the  deep  color  of  the  permanganate  is  re})laced  by  the  very 
faint  color  of  manganous  sulj)hate,  many  sul)stances  can  be  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate  in  ackl  solution  without  an  indi- 
cator. Ferrous  sulphate  is  oxidized  to  ferric  sulphate;  oxalic 
acid  goes  over  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  nitrous  acid  in  veiy 
tlilute  solutions  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  (§  12G) ; from  hydrogen 
peroxide  water  and  oxygen  gas  are  formed.  All  these  reactions 
proceed  quickly  and  quantitatively  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  so 
that  they  are  suitable  for  titration. 

Permanganic  acid  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution;  however,  its 
anhydride,  MiuO^,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  prepared  by  carefully  treat- 
ing dry  permanganate  with  concentrated  suli)huric  acid.  It  is  a vola- 
tile, brownish-green,  oily  liquid,  whose  vapor  explodes  easily,  yielding 
oxygen  and  manganese  dioxide. 

Manganese  occupies  an  isolated  position  in  the  periodic  system. 
No  elements  are  known  which  are  related  to  it  as  the  elements 
Mo,  W and  U are  to  chromium.  ^Moreover,  only  in  its  highest 
stage  of  oxidation,  permanganic  acid,  does  it  display  analogy  with 
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the  corresponding  chlorine  compound,  HCIO4.  The  salts  of  both 
acids  are  isomorphous  and  both  are  powerful  oxidizing-agents, 

IRON. 

302.  Iron  is  the  most  useful  metal,  and  is  therefore  prepared 
commercially  on  an  enormous  scale  (approximately  50,000,000 
metric  tons  a jmar).  It  occurs  only  rarely  wdive , e.g.  in  meteoric 
rocks.  In  the  form  of  oxides,  sulphides  and  silicates  it  is  widely 
diffused  in  nature  and  is  found  in  very  large  quantities.  The 
most  important  minerals  for  the  iron  industry  are  magnetite, 
Fe304,  hematite,  Fe-iOs,  and  siderite,  FeCOs.  The  pyrites  (FeS2, 
etc.)  are  worked  up  into  iron  after  they  have  been  roasted  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  factories. 

The  metallurgy  of  iron  is  theoretically  very  simple;  it  is  ba.sed 
on  the  ability  of  carbon  to  reduce  the  oxides  of  iron  to  the  metal 
at  an  elevated  temperature.  This  proce.ss  (smelting)  is  car- 
ried out  in  blast  furnaces. 

The  iron  ore  is  first  roasted  (calcined)  to  remove  volatile 
substances  (H2O,  CO2,  S,  As,  etc.)  and  loosen  up  the  mineral. 
Then  it  is  crushed  and  mixed  with  a slag-forming  substance 
(flux,  see  § 242),  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ore.  If  the  gangue, 
or  earthy  matrix,  contains  much  silica  or  alumina,  limestone  or 
dolomite  is  employed  as  the  fluxing-agent,  but  ores  rich  in  lime 
or  magnesia  are  mixed  with  quartz  or  aluminous  ore  to  effect  the 
necessary  fusion  and  formation  of  slag  (silicates  of  Al,  l\Ig  and  Ca). 

4'he  blast  furnace,  previously  warmed  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture or  already  in  operation,  is  charged  from  above  with  alternate 
layers  of  coke  and  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  both  being  intro- 
duced in  “rounds,”  or  “charges,”  of  definite  weight.  (Sometimes 
charcoal  or  anthracite  is  used  as  fuel.)  The  modern  furnaces  (Fig. 
73)  are  built  of  fire-brick  encased  in  iron  and  are  of  much  lighter 
construction  than  those  formerly  used.  The}M'ary  greatly  in  size 
but  consist  mainly  of  a long  shaft  tapering  towards  both  ends. 
In  order  to  utilize  the  escaping  hot  gases  (.CO,  etc.)  an  apparatus 
(“cup  and  cone”)  is  fitted  on  the  top  to  conduct  them  off  and 
' also  allow  the  introduction  of  the  charge.  The  air  necessary  for 
the  process  is  forced  in,  hot,  through  pipes  (twyers)  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  furnace.  The  burning  coke  produces  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore: 


Fe203  + 3C0  = 2Fe  + 3C02. 

The  reduced  iron  sinks  downward  and  comes  in  contact  with 
carbon  at  a high  temperature;  as  a result  some  of  the  carbon  is 


Fig.  7:^. — Blast  Furnace. 


dissolved  by  it  and  its  melting-point  considerably  depressed. 
When  a definite  stage  is  reached  the  fused  iron  is  drawn  off  below. 
It  is  protected  from  atmospheric  oxidation  by  the  slag  floating 
on  it. 
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The  attempt  to  extract  iron  from  its  ores  by  electrical  heating 
has  met  with  success.  Stassano  calculates  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  the  ore  the  additions  which  will  be  necessary  to  yield 
a slag  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  composition  Si02  + 4 Base,  com- 
presses the  finely  powdered  material  to  bricpietts  with  the  aid  of 
tar  in  hydraulic  presses,  and  smelts  it  in  a specially  constructed 
arc  furnace. 

303.  It  was  stated  above  that  the  waste  furnace-gases  contain  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbon  monoxide;  therefore  a large  amount  of  heat 
is  lost,  which  could  be  utilized  by  burning  the  monoxide  to  dioxide. 
Supposing  that  this  incomplete  reaction  was  due  to  an  incomplete  con- 
tact of  carbon  monoxide  and  ferric  oxide,  manufacturers  increased  the 
dimensions  of  the  blast  furnaces,  particularly  in  England  and  America,  a 
height  of  thirty  meters  being  not  uncommon.  The  ratio  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide to  the  dioxide  in  the  escaping  gases  was  not  affected  however;  it 
was  thus  demonstrated  by  very  expensive  experience  that  the  reduction 
of  ferric  oxide  by  carbon  monoxide  has  a limit.  A study  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  equilibrium  would  have  led  to  this  conclusion  much  more 
quickly  and  above  all  much  le.ss  expensively.  These  laws  teach  us  that* 

1 .  In  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  by  carbon  monoxide  an  equilibrium 
is  established  between  this  action  and  the  oxidation  of  iron  by  carbon 
dioxide. 


Fe203  + 3C0^2Fe  + 3CO2. 


2.  The  ratio  C0:C02  must  be  independent  of  the  pressure,  since  no 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  takes  place  (§  51). 

3.  This  ratio  varies  only  slightly  with  the  temperature,  since  very 
little  heat  is  generated  in  the  reaction. 

An  experimental  investigation  conducted  at  a few  different  temj^era- 
tures  and  pressures  would  have  sufficed  to  determine  the  ratio  C0:C02. 
The  result,  when  compared  with  the  ratio  C0:C02  of  the  waste  gases, 
would  thus  have  shown  that  little  could  be  gained  by  an  increase  of  the 
furnace  dimensions.  This  illustrates  in  a very  striking  way  the  value  of 
physical  chemistry  for  industrial  proce.s.ses. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  the  waste  gases  in  other  ways, 
such  as  by  burning  them  under  the  boilers  of  steam  engines  or  in  wind 
heaters  (for  heating  the  blast  air,  or  “wind”).  In  recent  years  it  h;is 
been  found  that  greater  efficiency  is  attained  by  using  the  hot  waste- 
gases  directly  in  gas  engines  for  motive-power. 
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304.  The  j>ropcrties  of  iron  are  infiuenced  in  great  measure 
by  the  slight  admixtures  which  it  contains,  particularly  by  the 
carbon.  The  percentage  of  carbon  forms  the  ordinary  basis  of 
classification  of  the  different  grades  of  iron  under  the  heads  pig 
iron  and  malleable  iron;  however,  in  the  industrial  world  this 
classification  is  not  always  adhered  to. 

Pig  iron,  or  cast  iron,  contains  2.3-5. 1%  carbon.  It  fuses  very 
easily  but  there  is  no  previous  softening;  hence  it  is  not  malleable. 
It  is  brittle.  Pig  iron  is  the  direct  product  of  the  blast  furnaces 
and  the  iron  is  therefore  mixed  with  small  amounts  of  silicon,  i)hos- 
phorus,  suliduu’,  etc.  The  presence  of  manganese  makes  it  coarsely 
crystalline  and  it  is  then  known  as  spicyci-CLScn.  Tliis  is  utilized 
mainl}'  for  steel. 

Refined  iron,  containing  less  than  2.3%  carbon,  Ls  harder  to 
fuse,  but  is  extensible  and  malleable,  and  the  more  so  the  less  the 
impurities.  If  the  carbon  amounts  to  2. 3-0. 5%,  the  iron  can  be 
hardened;  in  this  manner  steel  is  obtained.  If  there  is  less  than 
0.5%  carl)on,  it  can  no  longer  be  hardened;  this  is  urought  iron. 
It  is  obvious  that  between  these  main  varieties  there  are  numerous 
intermediate  sorts,  which  are  prepared  in  such  a way  as  to  suit  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  immense  commercial  importance  cf  the  iron-carbon  system  has  led 
to  extensive  investigations  regartling  it,  notwithstanding  that  such  investiga- 
tions are  attended  by  great  experimental  difficulties,  ]>artly  because  of  the 
very  high  temperatures  involved.  Because  of  these  difficulties  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  re])resentation  of  the  etjuilibrium 
comlitions  ooncerned.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom,  Chahpv,  Robeht-Ac.sten  and 
others  have  succeeded  in  working  out  the  accomi>anying  graidiic  representa- 
tion which  indicates  the  behavior  of  the  system  in  the  main  at  least.  To 
appreciate  this  iliagram  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  know  a few  general 
facts  regarding  the  components  that  are  now  regarded  as  existing  in  the 
iron-carl)on  system.  Distinction  is  made  between:  1.  ferrite,  or  chem- 

ically pure  iron  (pure  wrought  iron);  2.  martcnnitc  (steel),  a solid  solution 
of  carl)on  in  iron.  It  is  so  regarded  because  microscopic  studies  have  shown 
that  martensite  is  always  homogeneous  in  spite  of  its  changing  carbon 
content,  which  may  be  as  high  as  2%.  3.  ccinentitc  (the  commercial  white 

cast  iron),  an  iron-carlion  compound  of  the  formula  Fe.,f";  nnd  4.  perlite, 
carboniferous  iron  (0.85%),  that  is  seen  under  a high-power  microscope  to  I e 
heterogeneous  and  is  regarded  as  a eutectic  mixture  of  ferrite  and 
cementite. 

The  solidification  curve  of  a binary  system  (§  237)  does  not  take  a nor- 
mal course  in  the  iron-carbon  system.  Three  circunustances  complicate  the 
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situation.  The  first  is  that  pure  iron  does  not  separate  out  of  the  molten 
mass,  but  that  we  obtain  the  solid  solution  martensite.  The  second  is  that 
changes  continue  to  occur  in  the  cooling  mass  after  complete  solidification; 
the  third  that  other  substances  separate  out  with  very  slow  cooling  than 
with  quick  cooling. 

We  may  consider  first  the  case  of  slow  cooling,  where  the  equilibria  that 
establish  themselves  between  solid  and  liquid  phases  are  presumably  stable: 
Let  us  assume  that  we  have  liquid  iron  with  a carbon  content  below  4.3%. 
On  cooling  the  liquid  the  iron  begins  to  solidify  at  a definite  temperature  (the 
point  t\  in  Fig.  74);  however,  it  is  not  pure  iron,  but  a solid  solution  of 


carbon  in  iron  that  separates  out;  its  composition  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
by  the  point  dj.  If  the  carbon  content  of  the  fused  iron  is  a different  one, 
we  have  separating  out  at  c,,  for  example,  the  solid  substance,  whose  com- 
position is  again  given  by  the  point  dj.  Thus  for  every  solidification  point 
of  the  curve  AC  we  can  find  a point  dj,  dj]  etc.,  that  giv^es  the  composition 
of  the  solid  substance  which  begins  to  separate  out.  The  curve  AD  is 
the  geometrical  locus  of  these  points.  If,  therefore,  a horizontal  line  is 
drawn  through  the  triangle  ADC,  the  point  c gives  the  composition  of  the 
liquid  solution  which  solidifies  at  the  corresponding  definite  temperature 
(indicated  by  the  ordinate)  and  the  point  d the  composition  of  the  solid 
solution  which  begins  to  separate  out  at  that  temperature.  At  C the  eutectic 
point  is  reached.  Along  CB  graphite  separates  out;  at  C itself  a mixture 
of  graphite  and  marten.site,  the  composition  being  given  by  D.  The  point 
C is  at  1130°  and  4.3%  of  carbon.  The  mart  entile  formed  at  this  tem- 
perature contains  2%  of  carbon. 
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Below  DC  nil  is  solid;  but,  as  we  have  already  explained,  changes  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  the  solid  mass.  For  example,  if  martensite  is  heated,  it 
breaks  up  with  the  formation  of  graphite.  The  curve  DE  represents  the 
change  of  composition  of  the  solid  solution  with  falling  temperature  or,  in 
other  words,  it  represents  the  equilibrium  between  graphite  and  the  mixed 
crystals  (solid  solution)  at  different  temperatures.  Around  E,  where  the 
temperature  has  reached  al)Out  700°,  the  martensite  contains  only  about 
0.85%  carbon.  At  the  point  E the  formation  of  ferrite  begins. 

Hnally,  the  curve  EG  indicates  the  compo.sition  of  the  solid  .solutions 
from  which  ferrite  separates  out.  IlenQe,  if  the  martensite  contains  less 
than  0.85%  of  carbon,  ferrite  is  deposited  along  EG,  exactly  as  ice  separates 
out  of  a dilute  salt  solution  with  falling  temperature. 

If  the  cooling  is  sudden,  other  phases  are  formed,  the  limits  of  which 
are  representetl  in  the  figure  by lines,  which  are  readily  under- 

stood. Instead  of  the  eutectic  point  C,  at  which  graphite  and  martensite 
separate  out,  we  have  a eutectic  point  at  Cj,  very  close  to  C,  where  cementite, 
FcjC,  separates  out  with  the  martensite.  Further,  the  line  C^E^  represents 
the  equilibrium  between  cementite  and  the  mixed  crystals  (martensite). 
At  F,  ferrite  is  formed  together  with  cementite.  Martensite  changes  over 
at  this  temperature  into  a eutectic  mixture  of  these  last  two  substances,  which 
has  the  fine  conglomerate  structure  so  characteristic  of  eutectics  and  is  known 
as  “perlite.”  Although  this  whole  system  shown  I)v lines  is  meta- 

stable, it  can  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  at  ordinary  temjieratures  because 
of  the  reduction  of  the  velocities  of  reactions  which  might  restore  the  stable 
forms. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  with  slow  cooling  martensite  entirely 
disappears.  If  the  cooling  is  rapid,  however,  as  in  the  hardening  of  steel, 
martensite  can  be  l^rought  to  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  though 
it  is  in  a metastable  condition;  its  transformation  velocity  is  then  extremely 
small.  If  the  hardened  steel  is  reheated,  it  changes  over  jairtially  into  the 
soft  conglomerate  of  ferrite  and  cementite;  this  is  what  takes  place  in  the 
“tempering”  of  steel. 

Small  admixtures  of  other  elements  have  an  effect  on  the 
])roperties  of  iron  equally  as  great  as  that  of  carbon.  The  jtresence 
of  silicon  has  abotit  the  same  effect  as  that  of  carbon,  but  it  is 
less  intense.  Sulphur  even  in  a small  amount  renders  the  iron 
brittle  when  hot  and,  therefore,  useless  for  forging.  ()n  this 
account  sulithurous  ores  as  such  are  unsuitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  l^hosphorus  makes  the  iron  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  as  a general  rule 
the  effect  of  these  admixtures  is  strongly  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  others. 

305.  From  the  crude  pig  iron,  the  direct  product  of  the  blast 
furnace,  the  other  varieties  of  iron  are  prepared.  h"or  this  purj^ose 
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it  must  be  freed  from  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  as  ^^ell 
as  from  a large  portion  of  its  carbon.  Ihe  most  important  process 
for  accomplishing  this  commercially  is  the  Bessemer  process.  1 he 
pig  iron  is  fused  and  run  into  a pear-shaped  apparatus,  or  con- 
verter (Fig.  75),  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  holes  through  which 
air  is  blown  in.  Thus  by  the  oxidation  of  silicon,  manganese 
and  a little  iron  and  without  the  use  of  fuel  the  temperatine  is 
raised  high  enough  to  effect  the  Inirning  of  the  carbon,  ihe  Jii.s- 
SEMER  process  is  easier  controlled  if  the  elunination  of  carbon  is 
continued  past  the  steel  stage  and  until  molten  wrought  iion  is 
formed,  whereupon  enough  carl)oniferous  iron  is  added  to  furnish 


Fic.  7.5. — Converter. 

steel  with  the  desired  percentage  of  carbon.  At  the  completion 
of  the  process  the  converter  is  emptied  by  tipping. 

In  some  European  mills  a basic  converter  lining  containing  an  excess 
of  lime  and  magnesia  is  used.  The  phosj)horus  in  the  ore  combines  with 
the  bases  to  form  phosphates,  which  enter  the  slag,  and  this  so-called 
“Thomas-slag”  is  used  in  large  quantities  as  a fertilizer. 

The  only  successful  rival  of  the  Bessemer  process  is  the 
Siemens,  or  open-hearth,  process.  By  employing  a special  furnace 
and  gaseous  fuel  a mixture  of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron  (together 
with  some  iron  ore)  in  the  proper  pro])ortions  can  be  fused  together 
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so  as  to  produce  a very  good  steel.  A basic  lining  can  also  l)e 
used  with  this  ])rocess. 

The  increased  demand  lor  special  steels,  where  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  have  to  be  regulated  carefully,  has  given 
greater  significance  to  the  old  crucible  process,  the  steel  being 
made  in  graphite  crucibles  in  a lal)oratory  manner  but  on  about 
ten  times  the  laboratory  scale.  Recently  electric  furnaces  of  the 
arc  and  induction  type  have  been  found  very  successful  in  pro- 
ducing ‘‘  crucible  ” steel  and  with  much  less  labor  than  the 


Fig.  76. — IIkkoult  Furn.\ce. 


crucible  process  requires.  The  cradle-shaped  Hehoult  furnace 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  combined  end-view  and  vertical 
section  (Fig.  70).  M is  the  molten  metal,  the  slag,  and  E 
one  of  the  carbon  electi'odes;  B is  brick  lining  and  L a layer 
of  magnesium  silicate.  As  the  resistance  of  the  metal  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  slag  and  the  air,  most  of  the  heat 
is  gi'iierated  at  the  surface,  where  the  chemical  action  goes  on 
bi'tween  the  slag  and  the  metal.  The  furnace  is  eventually 
(■mptied  by  rocking  forward. 

Steel,  however  made,  is  a very  complex  alloy,  containing 
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carbon  and  manganese,  0.10-1.50%;  silicon  0.02-0.25%,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  0.01-0.10%;  and  possibly  coj^pc'i',  arsenic,  alu- 
minium, oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  cyanides,  and  is  capable,  as  has 
been  explained,  of  containing  the  iron  and  carbon  in  various 
combinations.  Steel  of  the  above  description  is  “ ordinaiy  ” 
steel.  Recently  a large  market  has  developc'd  for  “ special  ” 
steels,  having  new  (pialities,  especially  with  respect  to  hardness 
and  brittleness,  and  serving  new  purposes,  notaldy  in  tools, 
military  materials  and  materials  of  construction.  They  may  bo 
produced  by  (1)  changing  the  physico-chemical  charactei-  with 
respect  to  the  iron-carbon  system,  (2)  removing  hai'inful  occluded 
gases,  (3)  combining  other  elements  chemically  with  iron  or  carbon 
or  both,  and  (4)  adding  other  ek'ments  to  form  isomorphous 
solutions  with  iron.  Steel  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  suddenly  cooled  from  a high  temperature. 
If,  however,  it  is  then  heated  for  a definite  period  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  it  becomes  mon'  or  less  tempered  accoixling  to  the 
temperature,  i.e.,  it  can  be  made  to  have  any  desired  hardness 
and  elasticity  (within  certain  limits). 

Of  the  special  (dloy  steels  the  nickel  steels,  chrome-nickel 
steels  and  chrome-vanadium  steels  seem  to  be  most  important. 
The  maximum  hardness  of  steel  is  reached  when  it  contains 
1-2%  carbon;  if,  however,  some  manganese  (up  to  (S%)  or  chro- 
mium (up  to  1%)  is  added,  a much  harder  modification  of  steel 
is  produced.  The  addition  of  nickel  gives  a tougher  steel,  which 
is  especially  valuable  for  armor  plate.  Tungsten  (c/.  § 297)  and 
molybdenum  are  also  added  for  different  purposes.  In  any 
case,  however,  a careful  heat  treatment  is  essential  to  develop 
the  desired  properties. 


The  i^roduction  of  wrought  iron  from  pig  iron  is  usually  accomplished 
by  the  puddling  process.  Pig  iron  is  melted  in  a reverberatory  furnace 
lined  with  iron  ore  (oxide);  the  carbon  and  also  the  silicon  are  oxidized 
(and  so  removed)  parti}'  by  the  action  of  the  air,  but  mainly  by  that 
of  the  ore,  which  is  stirred  in  with  the  metal.  The  violent  reaction 
due  to  escaping  carbon  monoxide  gives  the  process  the  name  of  “pig- 
boiling.” The  iron  is  then  allowed  to  become  pasty,  when  it  is 
worked  up  into  large  masses  {blomns),  which  are  removed  and  ham- 
mered and  rolled.  The  cinder  is  thus  squeezed  out  and  the  iron  is 
formed  into  bars. 
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Chemically  pure  iron  is  obtained  elect  roly  tically  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  oxide  or  chloride  in  a current  of  hydi'ogen.  If  the  reduc- 
tion takes  j)lace  at  a low  temperature,  the  resulting  iron  ])owder  is 
])yrophoric  (§  203).  It  is  a silvery-white,  lustrous  metal  with  a 
spc'cific  gravity  of  7.S4  and  a melting-point  as  high  as  1520°.  It 
boils  at  2450°.  It  is  the  most  magnetic  of  the  metals;  ])ure  ii’on 
and  wrought  iron  can  be  magiu'tized  only  temporarily;  stet'l, 
howev('r,  j)ermanently.  Iron  is  permanent  in  dry  air  or  in  wat('r 
free  from  air  (CO^).  In  moist  air  it  rusts  rapidly  (§  279),  foi-ming 
ferric  hydi'oxide;  as  the  rust  does  not  form  a compact  film,  it 
keeps  on  forming. 


The  rusting  of  iron  is  greatly  retarded  by  contact  with  water  contain- 
ing a little  alkali  or  salts  of  alkaline  reaction.  In  a soda  solution,  for 
instance,  iron  remains  bright.  The  rusting  of  iron  in  contact  with 
water  caji  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  water 
endeavors  to  form  hydroxyl  ions  with  the  hydrogen  ions.  In  order  to 
compensate  their  negative  potential  the  iron  sends  its  positive  ions  into 
the  solution;  in  a short  time  the  solubility  product  of  ferric  hydroxide 
is  reached  and  the  latter  is  deposited;  in  other  words,  the  iron  rusts. 

Now,  if  hydroxyl  ions  are  previously  introduced  into  the  liquid  by 
the  addition  of  a base  or  a salt  of  alkaline  reaction,  the  ionization  of  tlie 
water  is  diminished  so  much  that  the  oxygen  can  find  almost  no  hydro- 
gen ions  with  which  to  form  hydroxyl  ions;  therefore  the  iron  does  not 
send  any  more  ions  (§§276  and  277)  into  the  solution  and  rusting  is 
greatly  retarded. 

Iron  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  sul2)huric  acids  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  At  red-heat  it  decomposes  water,  but 
the  oxide  is  also  reduced  by  hydrogen,  so  that  an  eciuilibrium 
results : 

3Fe  “b  4Il20<=^I'  03(^4  “b  4H2. 

In  nitric  acid  (not  too  concentrated)  iron  dissolves  readily  with 
the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  but  if  the  iron  is  first  di})ped 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  then  rinsed  off  it  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  This  so-called  “ p a s s i v i t y ” 
of  iron  is  probably  caused  by  a very  thin  coating  of  oxide. 

Iron  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  the  ferrous  and  the /erne. 
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Ferrous  Compounds. 

306.  In  the  ferrous  condition  iron  has  only  basic  properties. 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  is  obtained  by  reducing  ferric  oxide  with 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  a black  powder,  which  oxidizes  easily 
on  warming.  Ferrous  hydroxide,  Fe(OH)2,  ls  precipitated  from 
ferrous  salt  solutions  as  a pale  green  gelatinous  substance  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali;  it  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  the  air  to  ferric 
hydroxide. 

Ferrous  chloride,  FeCF,  is  formed  on  dissolving  iron  in  hydro- 
chloric acid;  it  crystallizes  from  this  solution  in  green  monoclinic 
prisms  containing  four  molecules  of  water.  The  anhydrous  salt 
is  obtained  as  a white  sublimate  when  iron  is  heated  in  dry  h\’dro- 
chloric  acid  gas.  With  potassium  chloride  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride ferrous  chloride  forms  well  crystallized  double  salts,  e.g. 
FeCl2-2KCl  + 2H20. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04  + 7H20  (green  vitriol,  copperas),  is  the 
most  familiar  ferrous  salt.  It  is  prepared  commercially,  princi- 
pally by  dissolving  up  the  waste  metal  of  steel-wire  factories  in 
sulphuric  acid,  but  also  by  partially  roasting  pyrite,  whereby  fer- 
rous sulphide,  FeS,  is  formed;  the  latter  is  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
wFen  it  oxidizes  gradually  to  ferrous  sulphate,  which  can  be  dis- 
solved out.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  bright  green,  monoclinic  prisms, 
which  effloresce  slightly  and  at  the  same  time  become  coated  with 
a brown  layer  of  basic  ferric  sulphate.  The  double  salts  such  as 
FeS04- (NH4)2S04+6H20,  Mohr’s  salt,  are  not  so  liable  to  oxi- 
dation; for  this  reason  use  is  frequently  made  of  IMohr’s  salt 
to  standardize  permanganate  solutions  (§  301).  Iron  vitriol  has 
numerous  uses,  e.g.  for  making  ink,  in  dyeing,  as  a disinfectant 
(it  absorbs  both  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  is  there- 
fore used  to  dispel  bad  odors),  etc.,  etc. 

Ferrous  carbonate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  and  is  therefore  often  present  in  natural  waters 
(§  17).  The  basic  carbonate  which  is  precipitated  from  a ferrous 
solution  by  soda  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  to  ferric  hydroxide. 
The  latter  is  also  deposited  from  chalybeate  waters  on  standing  in 
the  air  for  a time.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  only  known  as  a mineral 
(siderite,  § 302). 
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Ferric  Compounds. 

307.  The  ferric  ion  has  only  very  slightly  basic  properties. 
Ferric  salts  of  weak  acids,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  do  not  exist.  In 
aqueous  solution  most  of  the  ferric  salts,  e^’en  those  of  strong 
acids,  are  partially  hydrolyzed.  For  that  reason  they  are  brown- 
ish-red, since  this  is  the  color  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  colloidal  solu- 
tion. On  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  this 
color  disaj:>pears,  because  there  is  no  longer  an}^  hydrolysis.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  fei-ric  ion  itself  in  aqueous  solution  is  only 
slightly  colored.  The  ferric  salts  are  readily  converted  into  ferrous 
salts  by  reducing-agents. 

Ferric  oxide,  Fc203,  iron  sesquioxide,  is  formed  on  heating 
various  iron  compounds  in  the  air  and  is  manufactured  by  igniting 
green  \ itriol  (§  79).  It  is  a dark-red  powder  and  finds  ase  as  a 
pigment  {coLcothar)  and  in  polishing  glass,  etc. 

Ferric  hydroxide  separates  out  as  a reddish-brown  hydrogel, 
Fe203+nH20,  when  a ferric  salt  solution  is  treated  with  an 
alkali.  The  freshly  precipitated  hydrogel  dissoh-es  in  a solution 
of  ferric  chloride  or  acetate.  If  this  solution  is  dialyzed,  a pure 
colloidal  solution  of  the  hydroxide  is  finally  obtained;  from  this 
the  hydrogel  is  reprecipitated  by  a small  amount  of  alkali  or 
acid. 

Ferrous  ferric  oxide,  Fe304,  also  called  ferroso-ferric  oxide  or 
magnetic  iron  oxide,  occurs  in  nature  as  magnetite.  It  is  produced 
by  heating  iron  in  steam  (§  305). 

Ferric  chloride  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a solu- 
tion of  ferrous  chloride.  It  crystallizes  at  different  tenqx'ratures 
with  different  amounts  of  water,  being  an  exanq>le  of  the  case 
described  on  p.  341 . On  heating  the  salt  hydrochloric  acid  escaj^es 
with  the  water  of  crystallization.  Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  can 
be  prepared  by  heating  iron  in  a current  of  dry  chlorine. 

Hetween  320°  and  440°  the  vaj^or  density  is  ai)proximately  that 
calculated  for  Fe2Cl6;  between  <50°  and  1050°  it  falls  to  half, 
intlicating  a S})litting  off  of  chlorine  or  a dissociation  into  2FeCl3. 

44ie  reddish-brown  color  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  un-ionized  FeC’ls  molecules,  for  the  salt 
has  this  same  color  when  dissolved  in  ether,  in  which  no  ioniza- 
tion occum.  In  part,  also,  this  color  comes  from  ferric  hydroxide, 
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which  is  formed  by  hydrolytic  dissociation.  This  dissociation 
increases  on  warming  the  dilute  aqueous  solution,  for  a very  dilute, 
almost  colorless  solution  of  ferric  chloride  turns  reddish-brown  on 
boiling.  When  cooled  the  liquid  gradually  resumes  its  original 
color. 

Ferric  sulphate,  obtained  by  dissoh  ing  ferric  oxide  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forms  aliuns,  e.g.  potassium  iron  alum,  K2SO4 -Fe2 (804)3 -h 

24H2O. 

When  a ferrous  salt  is  converted  into  a ferric  salt  in  aqueous 
solution  the  bi^^alent  ferrous  ion  is  transformed  into  a tri valent 
ferric  ion.  The  oxygen  required  for  the  conversion  ser\-es  to 
oxidize  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  acid  (which  must  be  added)  to 
water,  whereupon  these  hydrogen  ions  surrender  their  charge  to 
the  iron  ions: 

2(Fe-  • + 2C1')  + 2(H-  -f  Cl')  + O = 2(Fe“'  3C1')  4-  H2O. 

Ferrous  chloride  Hydrochloiic  acid  Ferric  chloride 

Inversely,  the  reduction  of  ferric  salts  to  ferrous  salts  can  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  every  ferric  ion  gives  up  a third  of  its 
charge  to  another  atom  and  thus  makes  the  latter  an  ion  or  neu- 
tralizes its  charge. 

Salts  of  iron  are  also  known  which  are  derived  from  tlie  hvpothctical 
oxide  FeOj.  They  are  obtained  by  heating  iron  filings  with  salt]ietrc  or 
passing  chlorine  into  an  alkaline  suspension  of  the  ferric  oxide  hydrogel. 
Fi  •om  such  solutions  potassium  ferrate,  ICFeOd,  crystallizes  out  in  dark- 
red  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  chromate  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 
The.se  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  their  dark-red  solution 
soon  decomposes  with  the  .separation  of  ferric  hydroxide  and  oxj-gen 
gas.  The  free  ferric  acid  is  unknown. 

308.  Iron  unites  with  cyanogen  to  form  complex  and 
unusually  stable  anions,  viz.,  the  ferrocyanic  ion  [Fe(CN)6]""  and  • 
the  jerricyanic  ion  [Fe(CN)6]'".  Their  best-known  salts  are  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  Ix4Fe(CN)6 -31120,  and  potassium  ferricyanide, 
K3Fe(CN)6,  the  yellow  and  red  prussiates  of  potash, 
respectively.  The  ionization  of  the  complex  ions  themselves  is  so 
slight  that  they  give  none  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  iron. 

For  the  commercial  manufacture  of  yellow  prussiatc  of  potash 
two  processes  are  used:  In  the  first,  animal  refuse  (e.g.  blood) 
is  charred,  yielding  a black,  highly  nitrogenous  mass.  This  is 
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ignited  with  potash  and  iron  filings.  After  cooling,  hot  water  is 
added  and  the  mixture  filtered;  from  this  filtrate  the  yellow 
prussiate  crystallizes  out  on  standing.  This  salt  is  not  formed 
until  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  for  yellow  prussiate  is 
decomposed  by  heat  and  cannot  therefore  be  present  in  the  ignited 
mass.  4Te  latter  probably  contains  potassium  cyanide,  iron  and 
iron  sulphide  (animal  refuse  always  contains  sulphur  compounds'). 
These  substances  can  interact  according  to  the  equations: 

6KCN  + FeS  = K4Fe(CN)6  + K2S ; 

2TCry  + Fe  4-  HoO  = Fe  (CN)  2 + 2KOH + Hg ; 

Fe(CN)2  + 4KCN  = Iv4Fe(CN)«. 

The  second  process  is  eni{)loyed  in  illuminating-gas  factories, 
for  the  unpurified  gas  contains  a little  cyanogen  and  prussic  acid. 
After  being  freed  from  tar  and  ammonia  it  is  passed  through  a 
washer  (scrubber)  containing  a solution  of  potash  in  which  ferrous 
carbonate  (ferrous  sulphate  + potassium  carbonate)  is  suspended. 
The  following  reactions,  among  others,  are  known  to  go  on  here; 

FeCOs  + 2HCN?=±Fe(CN)2  + H2O  + CO2 ; 

K2CO3  + 2HCN^2KCN  H2O  + COg. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  reactions  are  reversible,  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  can  be  quantitati\'ely  fixed  in  this  way,  because  the 
ferrous  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide  interact  to  form  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  which  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  carbon  dioxide. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6-3H2(),  forms  large  sulphur- 
colored  crystals.  Its  three  molecules  of  water  can  be  expelled  by 
gently  warming,  whereupon  the  salt  is  left  as  a white  jiowder.  It 
is  not  poisonous.  With  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  prussic 
^acid  on  warming;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
caihoii  monoxide. 

The  free  ferrocyanic  acid,  H4Fe(CN)6,  separates  out  as  a white 
crystalline  precipitate  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  a strong  solution  of  jtotassium  ferrocyanide.  The  pre- 
cipitate soon  turns  blue  in  the  air  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
Prussian  blue  (and  partial  decomposition  as  well).  A'arious  salts 
of  this  acid  have  characteristic  colors  and  are  insoluble;  hence 
potassium  ferrocyanide  finds  use  in  analysis.  It  is  an  interesting 
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fact  that  this  compound  of  iron  can  serve  as  a dLstinguisliing 
reagent  for  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds.  The  ferrous  salt  of 
ferrocvanic  acid  is  white,  but  in  the  })resence  of  air  it  passes  rapidly 
over  into  the  blue  ferric  salt  (Prussian  blue— a valuable  ])igment). 
The  copper  salt  (§  40)  is  brownish-r(‘d,  the  zinc  salt  white,  etc. 

Sodium  nitroprusside,  Xa9Fe(CX)5(XO) -2H20,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sodium  ferrocyanide.  It  crystallizes 
in  rul)y-red  })risms  ami  is  a delicate  reagent  for  alkali  sulphides, 
whose  solutions  it  colors  violet. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  K3Fe(CX)o,  red  prussiate  of  potash,  is 
formed  from  the  yellow  prussiate  by  treating  a solution  of  the 
latter  with  chlorine  or  l)romine: 

K4Fe(CX)e  + Cl  = KCl  + K3Fe(CX)e. 

It  appears  in  dark -red  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 
The  aciueous  solution  is  unstable.  The  salt  is  often  employed  as  an 
oxidizing-agent  in  alkaline  solution,  being  itself  converted  into 
the  ferrocyanide: 

2K3Fe(CX)o  +2KOH  =2K4Fe(CX)o  + H2O  +0. 


Iron  forms  some  very  peculiar  compounds  with  carbon  monoxide: 
Fe(CO).,  and  FetCOtg.  They  are  produced  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
passed  over  hnely  divided  iron  at  S0°,  or  at  ordinary  temperatures  if 
the  gas  is  under  pressure.  Iron  vessels  which  have  held  compressed 
illuminating-gas  for  some  time  are  more  or  less  attacked  by  the  carbon 
monoxide  of  the  gas,  for  if  gas  which  has  been  kept  in  such  a vessel  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  a hot  glass  tube  an  iron  mirror  is  formed  on 
the  inside  of  the  tube. 

COBALT  AND  NICKEL. 

Cobalt. 

309.  The  two  best-known  minerals  of  this  metal  are  smaltite, 
C0AS2,  and  cobaltite,  or  cobalt  glance,  CoAsS.  The  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  calcining  these  minerals  and  reducing  the  resulting 
cobalto-cobaltic  oxide,  C03O4,  with  carbon  (or  hydrogen).  It  has 
a pink  color  and  a high  lustre.  Sp.  g.  S.9;  m.-pt.,  1490°.  It 
is  magnetic  but  much  less  so  than  iron.  It  is  indiffei’ent  to  the 
air.  Hydrochloi'ic  and  sulphuric  acids  di.ssolve  it  very  slowly 
but  it  readily  forms  a nitrate  with  niti'ic  acid. 
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Bosides  tlic  oxide,  C’0304,  just  referred  to  there  are  two  others, 
cobaltous  oxide,  C'oO,  and  cobaltic  oxide,  ('0903.  The  salts  are  all 
cobaltoiis,  corresponding  to  the  bivalent  ion  Co“. 

COBALTOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

The  solutions  of  the  salts  are  red;  hence  this  is  the  color  of 
the  cobalt  ion.  The  non-ionized  cobalt  salts  are  blue,  e.g.  the 
anhydrous  CoCB,  the  silicate,  etc.  This  difference  in  color  enables 
us  to  tell  readily  whether  a col)alt  salt  in  solution  is  ionized  or 
not.  Thus  in  concentrated  solutions,  for  instance,  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  reduce  the  ionization  cause  a change  of  color 
from  red  to  blue,  e.g.  when  a concentrated  cobalt  chloride  .'solu- 
tion is  warmed  or  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  That  the  ioni- 
zation is  diminished  by  warming  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
cupric  chloride  (§  244). 

Cobaltous  chloride,  CoCl2-6H20,  forms  red  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, which  turn  blue  on  heating  because  of  dehydration.  Cobalt 
sulphate,  CoS04-7H20,  is  obtained  in  dark-red  monoclinic  prisms 
and  is  isomorphous  with  Te804 -71420.  It  forms  double  salts 
with  alkali  sulphates,  e.g.  K28O4 -CoS04  4-()H20.  Cobalt  nitrate, 
Co(N03)2- 6H2O,  appears  in  red  hygroscopic  prisms.  Cobalt  sili- 
cate is  very  deep  blue;  hence  its  use  for  coloring  glass.  Pulverized 
cobalt  silicate  serves  as  a pigment  (smalt)  in  painting,  etc.  The- 
nard’s  blue  is  a })igment,  obtained  by  igniting  cobalt  salts  with 
alumina, 

COBALTIC  COMPOUNDS. 

310.  Cobaltic  oxide,  C02O3,  is  obtained  by  igniting  cobalt 
nitrate.  It  is  a black  powder,  which  passes  over  into  cobalto- 
cobaltic  oxide,  t'0304,  at  red  heat  and  at  white  heat  yields  cobaltous 
oxide.  It  has  the  character  of  a jieroxide;  for  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a cobaltous  salt  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  and  it  yields  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid.  How- 
ever, in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  without  generat- 
ing scarcely  any  chlorine. 

liike  iron,  cobalt  also  forms  complex  ions,  of  which  those  with 
cyanogen  are  very  stable.  There  are  cobalt  salts  corresponding  iii 
composition  to  the  yellow  and  the  red  ]irussiates  of  potash;  the 
salt  K3Co(CN)f,,  potassium  cobalticyanide,  crystallizes  in  colorless 
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rhombic  prisms.  A peculiar  complex  ion  occurs  in  the  potassium 
cobaltic  nitrite,  GKNOo  Co2(X02)6 +nH20,  or  K3 •('o(N()2)6 + 
WH2O.  It  is  formed  on  treating  a solution  of  a cobalt  salt  with 
potassium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  a yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  very  slightly  soluble  when  i)otassium  ions  are 
present  in  excess  in  the  licjuid. 

Cobalt  also  forms  numerous  com}>lex  ions  with  ammonia  (§  317). 

Nickel. 

31 1.  Nickel  occurs  in  niccolltc,  NiAs,  and  nickel  glance,  or 
gersdorfflte,  NiAsS.  Msj)ecially  important  is  the  nickel  silicate, 
garnicritc,  Fl2(Ni,Mg)Si()4 + a<[(?),  which  was  discovered  by  Cau- 
KiER  in  New  Caledonia,  where  it  occurs  in  enormous  (plant it ies. 
Canada,  too,  has  some  rich  nickel  deposits.  From  this  ore  the 
nickel  is  obtained  by  a lilast-furmu’e  process  similar  to  that  for 
iron.  The  discoviny  of  garnk'rite  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  nicki'l  industry.  Much  nickel  is  refined  electro- 
lytically. 

Nickel  is  almost  as  white  as  silver,  is  veiy  tough  and  has  a 
high  metallic  lustre.  Sp.  g.  = 8. 8-9.1;  m.-pt.  = 1152°.  It  is 
feebly  magnetic.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids  but  freely  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air. 

It  is  employed  in  nickel-platmg  metallic  objects  and  as  a con- 
stituent of  several  alloys.  German  silver  contains  al^out 
50%  copper,  25%,  nickel,  and  25%  zinc.  The  nickel  coins  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  consist  of  75%  copper  and  25% 
nickel.  The  use  of  nickel  to  vary  the  properties  of  iron  has  already 
been  mentioned  (§  305). 

The  oxides  of  nickel,  NiO  and  Ni203,  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  cobalt.  The  nickelous  oxide,  NiO,  is  the  only  one  which  forms 
salts. 

Nickel  chloride,  NiCl2 -61120,  yields  green  monoclinic  prisms. 
When  heated  it  turns  yellow  on  account  of  loss  of  water. 

Nickel  sulphate,  NiS04 -71120,  crystallizing  in  green  rhombic 
prisms,  is  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  ferrous  and  other 
salts  and  also  forms  analogous  double  salts. 

Nickelic  oxide,  Ni203,  also  behaves  as  a peroxide;  when  wanmxl 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  chlorine  gas  and  nickel  chloride. 
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Nickel  carbonyl,  Ni(C())4,  is  formed  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
led  over  finely  divided  nickel  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A state 
of  c(iuilibrium  results  here,  viz.: 

Ni+4CO^Ni(CO)4, 

which  is  (lisj)laced  to  the  left  with  rising  temperature,  since  the 
de  composition  of  nickel  carl)onyl  takes  place  with  a considerabh 
absorption  of  heat  (§  103).  Even  as  low  as  60°  the  decomposition 
Is  of  an  exj)losive  nature.  It  follows  from  the  above  equation  that 
an  increase  of  j)ressure  (§  122)  must  greatly  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  nickel  carbonyl  formed.  Experiments  confirming  this 
showed  at  the  same  time  that  both  the  formation  and  the  decom- 
j)osition  of  this  compound  are  very  sensitive  to  traces  of  foreign 
substances. 

Nickel  carbonyl  is  a colorless,  highly  refractive  liquid,  which 
boils  at  43°  and  congeals  (crystalline)  at  —23°.  Wlien  heated  in 
the  air  it  burns  with  a very  sooty  flame.  This  compound  is  of 
aid  in  extracting  nickel  from  low-grade  ores. 

Nickel  also  forms  a complex  ion  with  cyanogen.  On  dissolving 
nickel  cyanide  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  the  compound 
K2Ni(CN)4is  produced;  it  is,  however,  unstable,  being  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  deposition  of  nickel  cyanide,  Ni(CN)2. 

312.  A peculiar  property  is  exhibited  by  the  sulphides  of  cobalt 
and  nickel,  CoS  and  NiS.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate 
these  sulphides  from  acid  solutions,  but,  once  precipitated  (by 
ammonium  sulphide),  they  are  apparently  not  redissolved  by  dilute 
acids.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  § 146  (see  also  § 73), 
for  the  sulphide  should  either  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
from  a feebly  acid  solution  (e.g.  CuS),  which  is  the  case  when  the 
solubility  product  is  very  small,  or  else,  when  the  solubility  product 
is  larger,  it  should  dissolve  in  dilute  acids,  as  is  the  case  with  ferrous 
sulphide.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  no  real  anomaly  exists 
here,  for  the  rate  of  solubility  of  these  sulphides  is  only  very  slow 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  the  reaction,  viz.,  dilute  acid  and 
room  temperature.  It  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  acid, 
temperature  of  reaction  and  fineness  of  grain  of  the  precipitate. 
Nickel  sulphide  is  soluble  in  alkali  sulphides  immediately  upon  its 
formation,  but  when  once  deposited  in  the  solid  state  it  is  insol- 
uble, or  nearly  so.  This  is  seen  when  a nickel  solution  is  treated 
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with  tartaric  acid  and  then  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
no  nickelous  hydroxide  being  precipitated.  If  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  passed  into  this  solution  a very  dark-colored  liquid  results,  from 
which  nickel  sulphide  is  deposited  only  very  slowly.  The  same  is 
true  of  cobalt  in  very  dilute  solution;  in  concentrated  solution, 
however,  the  colialt  sulphide  soon  passes  over  into  the  insoluble 
modification  and  separates  out. 

PLATINUM  METALS. 

313.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  metals  ruthenium,  rho- 
dium, palladium,  osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum.  The}"  occur 
only  in  metallic  form  and  are  associated  together  in  mixtures 
or  combinations.  The  principal  deposits  are  in  the  Ural  and 
Caucasus,  l)ut  smaller  cjuantities  are  also  found  in  Colombia, 
Brazil  and  Borneo.  The  Ural  yields  95%  of  the  total  production. 
The  most  important  of  these  metals  is  platinum.  The  platinum 
ores  usually  contain  admixtures  of  iron,  gold,  etc. 

This  group  falls  into  two  subdivisions;  the  light  metals, 
ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladium,  and  the  heavy  metals, 
osmium,  iridium  and  platinum.  The  two  sub-groups  differ  con- 
siderably in  atomic  weight  and  specific  gravity; 


( 

Light. 

Heavy. 

Ru 

Rh 

Pd 

Os 

Ir 

Pt 

Atomic  weight. . . . 
ypecific  gravity. . . 

101.7 

12.26 

103.0 

12.1 

106 . .5 
11.9 

191 

22.4 

193.0 

22.38 

194.8 

21.45 

A complete  separation  of  the  platinum  metals  from  each  other 
is  extremely  difficult,  in  the  first  place  because  their  properties  are 
very  similar,  and  in  the  second  place  because  their  behavior  is  con- 
siderably modified  by  their  mutual  ])resence — a fact  which  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  compounds  with  each  other.  Thus,  for 
instance,  platinum  dissolves  readily  in  aqua  regia  while  pure  iridium 
is  insoluble  in  it ; nevertheless  when  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  is 
treated  with  aqua  regia,  some  of  the  iridium  is  carried  into  solu- 
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tion.  Further,  the  ])resence  of  iron  (which  occurs  in  all  platinum 
ores)  is  often  very  disturbing;  for  exani])le,  pure  platinum  solu- 
tions are  not  precipitated  by  soda  or  barium  carbonate,  but  if  iron 
is  ]:>resent  more  or  less  ])latinum  comes  down  with  the  hydroxide  of 
iron.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  jdatinum,  ])alladium,  rhodium 
and  iridium  can  now  be  ])urchased  in  a remarkably  pure  state. 

For  the  manufacture  of  platinum  and  the  other  metals  of  the  group 
in  the  pure  state  the  various  factories  employ  their  own  secret  methods. 
In  general  the  procedure  is  about  as  follows:  The  ore  is  first  treated 
with  a(|ua  regia  to  dissolve  (Jut  the  major  ])art  of  the  “noble”  metals, 
leaving  in  the  residue  the  alloy  iridosmine,  besides  more  or  less  sand. 
The  ore  thus  consists  not  of  one  alloy,  but  of  tu'o:  the  crude  ]datinum 
and  the  iridosmine.  Both  contain  all  .six  platinum  metals,  although  in 
different  relative  amounts.  The  crude  platinum  contains,  besides 
])latinum,  priiicipally  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium,  while  the  iridos- 
mine, as  its  name  indicates,  con.sists  mainly  of  iridium  and  osmium. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  sej)arate  out  the  osmium  and  ruthenium; 
they  form  volatile  oxygen  compounds  and  can  therefore  be  removed 
by  distillation.  Platinum  and  iridium  give  difficultly  soluble  com- 
pounds with  ammonium  chloride,  which  in  turn  are  reduced  to  the 
metal  form  by  ignition.  However,  if  the  solution  of  the  crude  j)latinum 
is  precipitated  with  ammonium  chloride,  the  resulting  precipitate  is 
found  to  contain  considerable  amounts  of  rhodium  and  palladium,  and 
an  extended  procedure  is  necessary  for  the  isolation  of  the  pure  metals. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  precij)itate  the  platinum  ami 
iridium  completely  in  this  way;  the  filtrate  from  the  ammonium  chloride 
contains  ])alladium  and  rhodium,  with  smaller  amounts  of  iridium  and 
platinum,  and,  in  order  to  work  it  up,  a further  complicated  procedure 
is  necessary. 

Ruthenium. 

314.  This  steel-gray  metal  occurs  only  in  very  small  (juantities;  it 
is  hard,  very  brittle,  and  very  difficult  to  fuse,  a tem])erature  of  at  least 
1800°  being  necessary.  Even  when  finely  divided  it  is  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  acpia  regia,  forming  HujCh,  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum, 
it  dis.solves  readily.  The  coni])ound  Hut'b  is  known  only  in  double  salts. 
As  a i)owder  the  metal  oxidizes  in  the  air  to  BuO  and  RU2O3.  Ruthe- 
nium also  forms  characteristic  salts,  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  an 
acid. 

Potassium  ruthenate,  K2Ru()4,  results  from  fusing  ruthenium  with 
caustic  potash  and  salti)ctre.  It  cry.stallizes  with  iHiOin  black  prisms  of 
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a greenish  lustre.  With  water  it  forms  a dark  orange-colored  solution. 
Its  conduct  reminds  one  of  potassium  manganate,  for  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids  it  is  converted  into  potassium  perruthenate,  KKuO^,  with 
the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  a black  oxide,  RI12O5  (or  RUO2?).  It 
crystallizes  in  black  octahedrons  of  metallic  lustre,  which  dissolve  in 
water  to  a dark-green  solution.  A peculiar  compound  is  the  tetroxide, 
RuO.,,  which  volatilizes  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  ruthenate.  It  can  be  solidifled  by  cooling,  when 
it  forms  a golden  crystalline  mass,  fusible  at  25.5°.  There  is  no  acid 
corres|)onding  to  this  oxide.  RUO4  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
ruthenium. 


Osmium. 

This  metal  is  very  analogous  to  ruthenium;  it  melts  as  high  as  2500°. 
The  chlorides  OSCI2  Jmd  OsCl^  and  the  oxides  OsO,  O.S2O3  and  OSO2  are 
known.  The  great  similarity  to  ruthenium  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  highest  oxides.  Thus  fusion  with  caustic  i)otash  and  saltpetre  pro- 
duces potassium  osmiate,  K2OSO4,  which  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  dark-violet  octahedrons  containing  two  molecules  of  water. 
The  characteristic  osmium  compound  is  the  tetroxide,  OsO^,  formed 
by  igniting  finely  powdered  osmium  in  the  air  or  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  the  metal  in  the  presence  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
OsO^  reacts  neutral,  but  is  often  (wrongly)  called  osmic  acid.  It  is 
employed  in  microscopy  since  organic  substances  (i.e.  reducing-agents) 
reduce  it  to  black  osmium.  No  salts  derived  from  OsO^  are  known. 
This  compound  is  used  in  preparing  pure  osmium. 


Rhodium. 

The  metal  in  the  fused  state  has  the  appearance  of  aluminium  and 
is  just  as  extensible  (malleable  and  ductile)  as  silver.  It  is  prepared 
pure  in  the  arts  by  way  of  the  chloro-purpureo  rhodium  chloride, 
RlRNiygClg  (c/.  § 317).  Neither  acids  nor  aqua  regia  affect  it.  When 
heated  in  the  air  it  is  oxidized  to  the  rhodious  oxide,  RhO.  It  is  able  to 
absorb  a considerable  amount  of  hydrogen.  The  rhodic  oxide,  Rh,03, 
yields  salts  with  acids.  Of  the  chlorides  only  RhoClo  is  known;  this  is 
obtained  by  direct  synthesis  as  a reddish-brown  substance;  it  forms  sol- 
uble double  salts  with  the  alkali  chlorides.  The  most  satisfactory 
thermocouple  for  measuring  high  temperatures  is  m;tde  of  pure  platinum 
and  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  rhodium. 
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Iridium. 

This  very  refractory  metal  is  obtained  from  irldosmine  by  heating  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  when  the  osmium  volatilizes  as  tetroxide.  In  the  form 
of  a platinum  alloy  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  "platinum^’ 
crucibles,  dishes,  distilling  vessels  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid 
(§  86),  etc.  The  prototype  of  the  meter  at  Paris  is  made  of  an  alloy 
of  90%  platinum  and  10%  iridium.  The  admixture  of  iridium  makes  the 
l)latinum  more  indifferent  to  chemical  agents,  although  at  high  tem- 
})eratures  the  volatility  of  the  iridium  is  often  troublesome.  When  pure, 
iridium  is  not  attacked  by  aqua  regia. 

Iridium  forms  two  chlorides,  Ii’jClo  and  IrC'14.  Both  of  them  give 
double  salts  with  the  alkali  chlorides;  e.g.  IijClg-GKCl -i-GllaO  and 
Irt’h •2K('l.  The  former  dissolves  in  water  readily,  the  latter  with 
difliculty.  The  tetrachloride  appears  as  a black  substance  forming 
with  water  an  intensely  red  solution.  For  this  reason  a jdatinum  chlo- 
ride solution  which  contains  iridium  has  a much  deej)cr  color  than  a 
pure  solution. 

Palladium. 

315.  The  silvery-white  metal  fuses  at  1549^,  i.e.  more  easily  than 
platinum.  When  finely  divided  it  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  On  ignition  in  the  air  it  i.s 
at  first  o.xidized,  thus  losing  its  lustre,  but  at  a higher  temperature  the 
metallic  lustre  reappears.  The  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
metal  is  its  ability  to  absorb  hydrogen  in,  large  quantities  (occlusion). 
Freshly  ignited  palladium  foil  absorbs  370  times  its  ovni  volume  of 
hydrogen  at  room  temperature.  By  making  jialladium  foil  the  cathode 
in  a water  electrolysis  apparatus  the  metal  can  be  made  to  take  up 
even  9G0  times  its  own  volume.  This  absorption  does  not  alter  its 
metallic  ajipearance.  The  absorbed  hydrogen  can  all  be  expelled  by 
heating  in  a vacuum. 

Palladium  charged  with  hydrogen  is  a strong  reducing-agent;  chlo- 
rine and  iodine  arc  reduced  by  it  (see  § 200)  to  hytlrogen  chloride  and 
hydrogen  iodide,  respectively,  and  ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  ferrous  salts. 

Palladium  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  the  -ous  PdXj,  and  the 
~ic,  IMX4.  A characteristic  comix)und  of  the  first  series  is  jialladious 
iodide,  PdB,  which  is  preciintated  by  potassium  iodide  from  solutions  of 
-ous  salts  as  a black  in.soluble  substance.  This  reaction  is  occasionally 
used  to  separate  iodine  from  the  other  halogens,  since  their  i)alladium 
compounds  arc  readily  soluble. — Palladic  chloride,  PdC'h,  is  produced 
bv  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia.  With  KCl  or  XH4CI  it  forms 
a difficultly  soluble  double  chloride,  KjPdCle  (XIBjjPdClg.  On  the 
evaporation  of  its  solution  PdCb  dissociates  into  Pdt'b.  and  Cb. 
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Platinum. 

316.  This  metal  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  platinum 
ores.  It  fuses  at  about  1760°  and  is  extremely  malleable  and 
ductile,  hence  it  can  be  made  into  very  fine  wire  and  ver}'  thin 
foil.  Since  it  becomes  soft  at  red  heat  it  can  l)e  easily  worked. 
Platinum  is  used  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  among  others 
the  manufacture  of  utensils  for  the  chemical  laboratoiy,  in  the 
distillation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  electrical  apparatus,  in  jc'wehy 
for  settings  of  gems,  in  electric  furnaces,  in  incande.secent  lights 
and  dentistry.  The  last  named  use  consumes  about  one-thii'd 
of  the  total  production.  When  finely  divided  it  absorbs  oxygen 
(partially  combining  with  it),  a property  to  which  is  attrilmted  the 
phenomenon  that  numerous  oxidations  proceed  with  unusual  ea.se 
in  the  presence  of  platinum.  Its  use  in  gas-lighters  depends  on  tins 
property.  When  the  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  l)y 
reducing-agents,  it  is  frecpiently  obtained  as  an  extremely  fine 
velvet-black  powder,  platinum  black.  When  tlie  double  chloride 
(NH4)2Ptb'lG  is  ignited,  the  metal  is  left  as  a j)orous  ma.ss — platinum 
sponge.  At  red  heat  a platinum  partition  allows  hydrogen  to  pa.ss 
through,  while  other  gases  are  held  back.  This  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a compound  or  to  the  solubility  cf  hydrogen  in  })latinum. 
Various  substances  attack  platinum  at  elevated  temperatures,  e.g. 
the  hydroxides,  cyanides  and  sulphides  of  the  alkalies;  hence  the.se 
substances  should  not  be  fused  in  platinum  vessels.  This  also 
applies  to  lead  and  other  heavy  metals,  for  they  form  low-melting 
alloys  with  platinum. 

There  are  two  sets  of  platinum  compounds  according  to  the  gen- 
eral formula  PtX2  and  PtX4.  The  best-known  platinum  compound 
is  chlorplatinic  acid,  H2PtCl6,  obtained  by  dissolving  platinum  in 
aqua  regia.  Wlien  the  solution  is  evaporated  the  chlorplatinic 
acid  is  left  in  the  form  of  large,  reddish-brown,  very  hygroscopic 
})risms.  Its  aqueous  solution  contains  the  anion  PtCle",  for  such 
an  anion  goes  to  the  anode  in  an  electrolysis;  silver  nitrate 
])recipitates  from  the  solution  not  silver  chloride,  which  it  would 
certainly  do  if  free  chlorine  ions  were  present,  but  the  compound 
Ag2PtCl6.  Two  characteristic  salts  of  this  acid  are  those  of  potas- 
sium and  ammonium;  they  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol;  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated 
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the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  small,  but  well-formed  octa- 
hedrons of  a golden  hue.  The  potassium  salt  is  often  made 
use  of  in  determining  ])otassium  when  sodium  is  also  j)resent, 
the  sodium  platinic  chloride  being  very  soluble,  even  in  alcohol. 

Of  the  remaining  platinum  compounds  a few  may  be  referred 
to.  If  a solution  of  the  above  acid,  lOPtCle,  is  treated  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  then  with  acetic  acid,  platinum  hydroxide, 
rt(01I)4,  is  preci})itated.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  acids  and  also  in 
alkalies,  so  that  basic  as  well  as  acidic  properties  must  be  ascribed 
to  it  {platinic  acid).  Salts  of  this  acid  are  moreo\'er  formed  when 
j)latimim  is  fused  with  alkalies.  Platinous  chloride,  PtCO,  is 
produced  b}^  heating  chlori)latinic  acid  to  200°  and  in  small  amount, 
also,  when  the  solution  of  this  acid  is  strongly  concentrated.  It  is 
a green  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  With  the  alkali  chlorides  it 
gives  soluble  double  salts,  such  as  PtCl2-2NaCl.  Double  cyanides 
of  })latinum  with  many  metals  are  also  known,  e.g.  K2pt(f'N)4- 
3II2O,  BaPt((’N)4-4H2(  ),  etc.  The  latter  has  come  into  prominence 
because  of  its  ability  to  make  Rontgen  rays  visible.  All  these 
double  salts  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  colors  and  strong  dichroism. 


METAL-AMMONIA  COMPOUNDS.  WERNER’S  EXTENSIONS  OF 

THE  NOTION  OF  VALENCE. 

317.  Several  metals,  notably  those  of  the  eighth  group  of  the  periodic 
system,  are  capable  of  forming  complex  compounds  with  ammonia  and  acid 
radicals.  Such  compounds  have  long  been  known,  some  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  old  master,  Berzelius.  The  study  of  these  substances  occupied 
various  investigators  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  Jorgensen. 
In  recent  years,  however,  this  field  has  been  explored  and  greatly  extended 
by  the  investigations  of  Werner  and  his  pupils,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
over  1700  compounds  of  the  general  type  MXp(Am)q,  are  already  known, 
M being  a metal  atom,  X an  acid  radical  and  Am  ammonia  or  an  organic 
base  (or  even  water).  Chief  credit  is  also  due  Werner  for  having  taken  up 
the  theoretical  study  of  the  relationships  between  these  compounds  and,  as 
a result,  generalizations  of  considerable  importance  for  the  structure  of 
inorganic  compounds,  especially  the  complex  salts,  have  been  established. 
The  whole  subject  deserves  a little  attention  at  this  point. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  preparing  these  metal-ammonia  compounds 
very  little  of  a general  nature  can  yet  be  stated.  It  is  readily  appreciated 
that  the  preparation  of  such  a large  number  of  complex  compounds  calls  for 
the  most  diversified  synthetical  methods. 
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In  order  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  compounds  concerned 
we  may  first  examine  the  trinitrito  triammine  cobalt,  Co(NH3)3(N02)„ 
which  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  cold  solutions  of  cobalt  chloride,  ammo- 
nium chloride  and  sodium  nitrite  and  treating  the  mixture  with  a current  of 
air.  The  compound  then  separates  out  as  a difficultly  soluble  crystalline 
powder.  It  can  be  recrystallized  from  hot  water  containing  a little  acetic 
acid,  without  liberating  nitrous  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  in  the  cold.  The  electrical  conductance  of  its  aqueous  solution  is 
approximately  zero.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  sub.stance  lacks  the  ordinary 
properties  of  a nitrite;  the  NOj-groups  must  be  joined  to  the  molecule  differ- 
ently than  in  the  nitrites.  The  ammonia,  too,  is  otherwise  combined  than 
in  the  ammonium  salts.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pound is  a non-electrolyte:  furthermore,  from  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
even  concentrated  acids  is  insufficient  to  split  off  ammonia.  The  NHg-groups 
are  not  held  by  the  acid  radicals  present  in  the  molecule,  for  by  energetic 
reactions  it  is  possible  to  substitute  other  acid  radicals  for  these  without 
liberating  the  ammonia  molecules.  The  supposition  of  an  active  participa- 
tion of  the  acid  radicals  in  the  linkage  of  the  NHg-molecules  is  thus  excluded. 
In  deciding  how  the  ammonias  are  connected  to  the  molecule  it  is  significant 
that  the  ammonia  molecules  can  be  replaced  successively  by  other  molecules; 
This  shows  that  each  ammonia  molecule  must  be  linked  independently  ol 
the  others  in  the  complex  molecule.  About  the  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  that  the  NH3-molecules  are  attached  directly  to  the  metal  atom. 
Werner,  however,  makes  the  same  assumption  for  the  acid  radicals  in  order 
to  explain  their  abnormal  behavior.  This  theory,  whereby  the  special 
properties  of  the  groups  in  compounds  of  the  type  MXpCNHjIq  are  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  these  groups  are  in  direct  combination  with  the 
metal,  has  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  classification  of  these 
compounds.  The  acceptance  of  this  principle,  however,  necessitates  an 
extension  of  the  present  notion  of  valence.  Cobalt,  for  example,  is  at  most 
trivalent  in  its  salts  and  oxides;  but,  if  we  assume  a direct  linkage  to  the 
metal  of  the  three  NHj-  and  the  three  NOj-groups,  the  cobalt  must  have  a 
valence  of  six.  These  new-appearing  affinities  of  the  metal  atom  cannot 
offhand  be  classed  with  the  ordinary  valence  bonds.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  appropriate  to  assign  a special  naine  to  them.  In  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ordinary  valences,  which  are  termed  “principal”  or  “primary” 
valences,  they  are  called  “subordinate,”  or  “secondary,”  valences. 

Compounds  of  the  type  of  the  trinitiato  triammine  cobalt,  that  is,  of 
the  general  formula  MX3(NH3)3  have  the  property  of  combining  with  more 
ammonia  molecules  still.  Thus  there  are  compounds  of  the  tjqjes  MX3(NH3;<, 
MX3(NHj)5,  and  MXjfNHjjs.  The  addition  of  ammonia  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  function  of  the  acid  radicals,  because  for  every  addi- 
tional NH3-molecule  that  is  taken  on,  one  of  the  acid  radicals  enters  the 
ionizable  condition.  If  we  compare  the  molecular  conductivities  in  yj-y 
or  -g-J-jj-  normal  solution  at  250°,  to  wit: 
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Co(NIl3),X, 

a 402 


Co(NH3)3X3  Co(NH3)^X, 

245  117 


Co(NH3)3X,. 

7 


with  those  of  the  salts: 

NagPO,  MgCl, 

a 370  249 


NaCI 

125 


we  find  that  the  first  of  the  above  complex  salts  must  be  a quaternary,  the 
second  a ternary,  the  third  a binary,  electroljde,  and  the  fourth  a non-elec- 
trolyte. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  compounds  accord  perfectly  with  this 
theory.  In  the  compound,  Co(NH3)4Cl3,  formerly  called  “ praseo-cobalt 
chloride,’'  only  one  chlorine  can  be  directly  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate; 
in  Co(NIl3)5Cl3  two  can  be  so  precipitated,  while  in  Co(NH3)g('l3,  hexammine 
cobaltic  chloride,  all  three  chlorine  atoms  apjjear  to  be  ionized  in  aqueous 
solution,  since  all  three  react  at  once  with  a silver  salt  solution.  This  is 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  added  ammonia  molecules  displace 
the  acid  radicals  from  their  immediate  connection  with  the  metal  atom  and 
themselves  enter  into  this  direct  union  with  the  metal.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish the  ammonia  molecules  which  are  linked  up  in  this  way  Werner 
applies  to  them  the  term  amrnine  and  devises  the  following  formula*  and  names 
to  express  the  constitution  of  the  above-named  compounds; 

M(NH3)3X3  Tri-acido  triammine  compounds  [M(NH3)3X3], 
M(NH3)4X3  Di-acido  tetrammine  salts  [M(NH3)4X,]X, 

M(NH3)jX3  Acido  pentammine  saltt  [M(NIl3)5X]X2, 

M(NIl3)eX3  Hexammine  salts  [M(NIl3)6]X3, 

the  atoms  or  groups  within  brackets  being  regarded  as  in  direct  union 
with  the  metal  atom.  The  ionizable  groups  X outside  of  the  brackets  are 
in  indirect  union  with  the  complex  and,  according  to  Werner, 
are  not  joined  to  a definite  elemental  atom. 

If  we  compare  the  composition  of  the  various  metal-ammonia.s,  we  find 
that  the  formation  of  complexes  is  not  without  its  limitations,  but  that  after 
the  addition  of  a definite  number  of  Nib-molecules  it  comes  to  an  end. 
Particularly  sharp  is  the  limit  in  respect  to  the  number  of  groups  which  can 
unite  directly  with  an  atom  serving  as  the  center  of  a complex  radical.  It 
is  a striking  fact  that  this  limit  is  the  same  for  a good  many  elements  and 
is  commonly  six  (6).  It  seems  most  likely  that  this  limiting  number  is 
characteristic  of  the  elemental  atom  and  of  considerable  importance.  AVer- 
ner  calls  it  the  coordination  number  and  defines  it  as  the  maximum  number 
of  individual  groups  that  can  be  directly  united  to  an  elemental  atom.  As 
already  stated,  the  coordination  number  for  most  elements  is  6;  for  a few 
elements,  boron,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  4. 
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318.  The  constitution  deduced  for  the  metal-ammonia  compounds  en- 
ables us  to  explain  in  a very  simple  way  a series  of  isomerism  phenomena 
that  are  characteristic  of  these  compounds.  Two  isomeric  compounds  are 
known  of  the  formula  Pt(NH3)4 -804(011)2.  One  behaves  as  a strong  base, 
absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  like  caustic  alkalies  and  precipitating 
metallic  oxides  from  their  salts,  but  gives  no  reaction  of  the  sulphate  ion 
in  aqueous  solution,  e.g.,  no  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  with  barium 
salts.  The  second  compound  is  a perfectly  neutral  salt  and  acts  as  a normal 
sulphate,  giving  a barium  sulphate  precipitate  at  once  with  barium  salts. 
AVe  conclude  from  these  reactions  that  the  first  compound  gives  only  OH- 
ions;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  only  S04-ions.  The  cause  of  the  isomerism 
is  explained  in  the  following  coordination  formula;; 


02S<^^\pt(NH3) 


•] 


(0H)2 


and 


'II0\ 

HO/ 


Pt(NH3>4  SO4 


Sulphate  tetrammine  plato 
hydroxide 


Dihydroxylo  tetrammine 
platd  sulphate 


The  researches  on  metal-ammonia  compounds  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  clearing  up  the  structure  of  many  complex  salts,  since  the  latter 
can  be  prepared  by  the  gradual  replacement  of  Ndl3-groups  by  other  mole- 
cules. An  illuminating  example  of  this  is  jtotassium  cobaltic  nitrite  (§  310), 
whose  relation  to  hexammine  cobaltic  chloride  is  shown  by  the  following 
series  of  ammonia  compounds: 


1.  [Co(NH3)3]Cl3 

Hexammine  cobaltic 
chloride 


Cl, 


Co 

_ ° (NIl3)3_ 
Nitrito  pentamniine 
cobaltic  chloride 


3. 


Cl 


(N  113)4  j 

Dinitrito  tetrammine 
cobaltic  chloride 


4. 


(Is  H3)3 


Trinitrito  triammine 
cobalt 


(N02)4 


O.  Co  ...  . y y . 

(1NH3)2_ 
Potassium  tetranitrito 
diammine  cobaltite 


K 


0. 


Co(NO.). 

(NH3) 

(unknown) 


7.  [Co(N02)e]K3. 

Potassum  cobaltic  nitrite 


In  all  these  compounds  there  is  no  ionizable  N02-radical.  The  existence 
of  such  transition  series  clearly  brings  out  the  constitutional  relationshijjs 
which  must  exist  between  the  metal-ammonias  and  the  complex  salts.  The 
formulae  for  these  are  so  constructed  that  the  groups  which  do  not  respond 
to  analytical  tests,  as  well  as  the  NH3-molecules  displaced  by  them,  are  in 
direct  union  with  the  central  metal  atom. 

The  progressive  substitution  of  NH3  by  a negative  group  or  element 
results  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  valence  of  the  cation.  AA'hile  this  k 
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three  in  No.  1,  it  has  become  zero  in  No.  4,  i.e.,  the  molecule  has  become  a 
non-conductor.  If  the  substitution  is  carried  further,  as  in  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7, 
the  complex  in  brackets  assumes  the  anion  role  and  its  negative  charge 


Fig.  77. 

increases  from  one  to  three.  If  the  molecular  conductivity  for  a given 
concentration  is  plotted  on  the  ordinate  axis  in  a diagram,  we  obtain  for 
the  series  of  compounds  a curve,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.  Numerous  analo- 
gous transitions  of  metal-ammonia  compounds  to  complex  salts  have  been 
discovered,  e.g.: 

[Pt(NH3)e]Cl4  ?:±  [PtClJK^;  [PtfNHa),]^  [PtClJK^r  etc. 


Furthermore,  relationships  have  been  found  to  exist  between  metal- 
ammonias  and  hydrates.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  for  a large  number 
of  salts  of  metals  which  give  hexammine  salts  with  ammonia,  hydrates  with 
si.x  molecules  of  water  predominate.  This  is  the  case  with  the  salts  of 
cobalt,  chromium,  nickel,  etc.  Moreover,  Jorgensen  observed  that  com- 
pounds are  derived  from  the  hexammine  salts  by  the  exchange  of  one  or 
two  NHj-molecules  for  water,  which  compounds  correspond  in  behavior 
to  the  hexammine  salts.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  molecular 
conductivity  in  aqueous  solution  is  but  little  affected  by  this  exchange,  e.g.: 


[Co(NIl3),]Br3, 

L-  402 


390 


It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  with  the  removal  of  each  water  mole- 
cule an  acid  radical  loses  its  ionizing  property,  just  as  was  the  case  for  the 
removal  of  each  ammonia  molecule  from  the  hexammine  salts: 


§ 318] 
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I 


(H,0) 

(NH3)3 


CI3 


Aquo  pentammine 
chromic  chloride 


Odoro  pentammine 
chromic  chloride 


The  addition  of  water  has  the  opposite  effect.  The  tricliloro  triamniine 
cobalt,  for  example,  is  known  to  form  hydrates  with  1,  2,  and  3 mols.  water. 
Since  all  of  the  three  chlorine  atoms  in  the  trihydrate  have  an  ionizing  charac- 
ter, while  in  the  diyhdrate  only  two  have  this  jtroperty,  in  the  monohydrate 
one  and  in  the  anhydrous  compound  none,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  to 
them  in  the  following  constitution: 


[Cl3Co(NH3)3], 


CI2  1 
Coill^O) 


Cl, 


r ■ 

Co(H20)2 

L inh3)3- 


CI2,  and 


p (H:0)3 

(NH3)3 


] 


Cl, 


A nearly  complete  transition  series  from  a metal-ammonia  to  a hydrate 
(hydrous  salt)  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  chromium: 


[Cr(NH3)e]Cl3, 


(H2O) 

(NH3)3 


Cl, 


(H20)2 

(NH3), 


CI3, 


p(  1120)3 
(NH3), 


CI3, 


p (H20)3 

(NH3) 


Lacking 


[Cr(H20),]Cl3. 

Blue  hexahydrate 


All  these  compounds  contain  three  chlorine  atoms  in  ionizable  linkage; 
accordingly  silver  nitrate  at  once  precipitates  all  the  chloiine  as  silver 
chloride,  even  from  freshly  prej)ared  solutions  of  the  salts.  The  function  of 
water  in  the.se  compounds  corresponds  perfectly  to  that  of  the  water  in  the 
aquo-salts  of  the  cobalt  ammonias,  i.e.,  with  the  release  of  each  water  mole- 
cule a chlorine  atom  sacrifices  its  ionizing  ability. 

Two  hexahydrates  of  chromic  chloride,  CrCl3-6H20,  are  known,  one  blue 
and  the  other  green.  The  blue  one  contains  three  ionizable  Cl-atoms,  and 
according  to  its  general  behavior  should  be  regarded  as  [Cr(OH2)6]Cl3,  hexaquo 
chromic  chloride.  Upon  the  loss  of  two  water  molecules  it  goes  over  into 
dichloro  tetraquo  chromic  chloride  [Cl2Cr(OH2)4]Cl,  which  contains  but  one 
ionizable  Cl-atom. 

If  this  dichloro  tetraquo  chloride  is  crystallized  out  of  water,  it  adds 
on  two  molecules  of  the  water  and  goes  over  into  the  green  hydrate, 
[Cl2Cr(OH2)4]Cl  q- 2H2O,  which  is  thus  isomeric  with  the  blue  hydrate.  The 
green  hydrate,  moreover,  contains  only  one  chlorine  atom  that  can  be  pre- 
cipitated directly  with  silver  nitrate.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  green  hydrate  can  be  transformed  into  the  blue  one  and  the  water  mole- 
cules, that  condition  the  isomerism,  shifted.  Since  the  isomerism  must 
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depend  on  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  attachment  of  the  water,  Werner 
has  called  it  hydrate  isomerism. 

^’arious  cases  of  isomerism  that  are  met  with  in  the  metal-ammonia 
compounds  are  best  explained  as  cases  of  stereo  isomerism.  Two  series 

of  compounds  are  known  of  the  general  formula,  they  are  called 

-'^4 

platin  diammine  compounds  and  have  been  known  since  1870.  Later  in- 


Fig.  78.  Fig.  70. 


vestigations  have  shown  that  this  kina  of  isomerism  occurs  only  with  com- 
pounds of  the  type  The  assumption  can  therefore  be  made  that  the 

six  groups  are  arranged  at  the  apexes  of  an  octahedron  around  the  central 
atom.  Only  with  the  type  above  described  are  two  isomers  possible,  as 

the  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  78  and  79)  show.  Compounds  of  the  M‘^* 


type  cannot,  therefore,  have  isomers  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  prepare  such  isomers. 

Werner  has  also  discovered  metal-ammonias  of  more  than  one  nucleus, 
i.e.,  where  the  molecules  contain  several  metal  atoms  joined  to  one  another 
in  such  a way  as  to  undergo  no  separation  either  by  ionization  or  by  spon- 
taneous hydrolysis;  but  we  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject  here. 
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graphic  representation  of  the  periodic  variation  of  the  atomic  ■'olumes  of  the  elements  with  their  atomic  weights. 
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Electrolytic  se])aration  of  the  metals, 
430' 

Electromotive  force,  1.59,  419,  426 

Electrons,  396 

Electrotyping,  3.55 

Elements,  ?,  296,  371 

Emanation,  401 

Emerald,  372 

Emery,  436 

Empedocles,  28,  156 

Emulsion,  272 

Endothermic  compounds,  153,  161, 
179,  180,  182,  184,  187,  223,  249 
Energy,  free,  bound,  and  total,  157, 
1.58 

Epsom  salt,  376 
Equations,  31 

Equilibrium,  73,  86,  98,  118,  128,  138, 
157,  1.59,  160,  177,  186,  216,  226, 
2.50,  2.59,  325,  334,  337,  355,  356, 
375,  379,  .383,  418,  465,  467,  472 
heterogenous,  109,  383 
state  of,  77 

Equivalent  weights,  293,  .305 
Erbia,  445 
Ekumann,  170 

Eudiometric  anah'sis  of  air,  166 
Europium,  443 
Eutectic  point,  339,  343,  468 
Euxenite,  44.3 

Exothermic  reactions,  153,  155,  158, 
161,  .357 

Explosion  wave,  255 
Eyde,  191 


Faraday,  law  of,  1.59,  397 
Feldsjiar,  436 
' Ferric  compounds,  474 
Ferrite,  466 

Ferrocyanic  acid,  476  • 

Ferrous  comjiounds,  473 
Feuerluft,  166 
Filtration,  .5 
Fii'e  dami),  248 
Flame,  2.56 
sjiectrum,  390 
Flash  light,  374 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  103 
j Fluorine,  79 
Fluor  spar,  79,  81,  380 
■ Flux,  353,  463 
I'ormula,  30 
emjiirical,  57 
Fractional  distillation,  6 
I'diASCH  sulphur  jirocess,  103 
1'kaunhoeer  lines,  394 
Fri'ezing  mixture,  379 
-])oint,  de]ires.sion  of,  61,  94,  105, 
121,  272,  339 

Freezing-] )oint  curves.  See  Melting- 
point  curves. 

Fit 'my,  308 
I'uels,  245 
Fumaroles,  433 

f urnace,  electric.  See  Electric  Fur- 
nace. 

reverberatory,  360 

Gadolinite,  443 
Galenite,  103,  281 
Gallium,  441 
Galvanic  cells,  418 
Galvanized  iron,  409,  424  i 
Garnierite,  479 
Gas  carbon,  245 
Gattermann,  71 
Gay-Luss.ac,  69,  87,  192,  311 
law  of,  43,  47,  .58 
tower,  136,  196 
Geber,  198 
Germanium,  273,  307 
German  silver,  355,  479 
Gersdorffite,  479 
Gibbs,  109 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  217 
Glass,  384 
etching,  82,  263 
GlAjber,  156 

Glauber’s  salt.  See  Sodium  sul- 
phate. 

Glover  tower,  135,  196 
Glucinum,  372 
Gold,  269,  367 
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Ciold  compounds.  Sec  Aurous  com- 
l)ouiids  and  Ain-ic  compounds, 
(^lold-platins,  36S 

GoLD.scH.MiDT,  rcductioD  method,  437 
449,  456,  45S 
Goldstein,  400 
(iraduation  salt  ])rocess,  315 
Gr.\ham,  206,  268 
Gram  equivalent,  146 
molecule,  32 
Graphite,  244 
Graphitic  acid,  244 
Guiesheim  ))roce.ss,  313,  325 
Grove’s  gas  battery,  425 
Guignet’s  green,  450 
Gun-metal,  276 
Gun))o\vder,  26,  327 
Gutzeit’s  test  (arsenic),  222,  224 
Guye,  294 

Gypsum,  103,  376,  3S1 
Halite,  311 

H.\ll  process  (aluminium),  436 
Hammer  scale,  12 
H.\mp.son,  10,  170 
Hiu’dness  of  water,  383 
Hargreave’s  metliod,  317 
Hartshorn,  salt  of,  334 
Hausmannite,  458 
Heat,  atomic,  290 
molecular,  173,  291 
of  dilution,  153 
formation,  152,  155 
neutralization,  153,  350 
solution,  153,  161,  336 
specific,  290 
Heavy  spar,  387 
Helium,  m,  300,  394,  400,  402 
Helmholtz,  158 
Hematite,  463 

Henry’s  law,  11,  39,  95, 133,  332,  434 
Hepar  sidphuris,  328 
Heroult,  436 
furnace,  470 
Hess,  law  of,  153 
Hexarnmine  cobalt  salts,  489 
Hittorf,  202 
Hofmann,  24 
Holmium,  443 
Hopper  cry.stal  of  salt,  317 
Hornblende,  374 
Horn  silver,  S5f),  363 
Hubnerite,  4.% 

Hydrate  isomeri.sm,  492 
Hydrates,  490 
Hydraulic  mining,  368 
Hydrazine,  177 
Hydrazoic  acid,  178 


Hydriodic  acid,  71 
Hydrobromic  acid,  67 
Hydrocarbons,  248 
Hydrochloric  acid,  37 
composition  of,  41 
Hydi  ofluoboric  acid,  433 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  81 
Hydrofluo.silicic  acid,  264 
Hydrogel,  270,  358,  438,  450,  474 
Hydrogen,  13 
antimonide,  232 
I ausenide,  223 
bromide,  67 
chloride,  37 
cyanide,  256 
disulphide,  120 
fluoride,  81 
iodide,  71 

j)croxide,  53,  64,  367,  455 
persulj)hide,  120 
])hosphide,  204 
selenide,  149 
silicide,  262 
sulphide,  115 
telluride,  150 
trisulphide,  121 

Hydrolysis.  Sec  Dissociation,  hydro- 
lytic. 

Hydrosol,  270 
Hydro.xyl,  143 
Hydroxylamine,  180 
-disulphonic  acid,  198 
Hypo,  132,  317 
Hyjwchlorous  acid,  84 
o.xide,  84 

Hyponitrous  acid,  187 
Hyiio])hosphoric  acid,  218 
Hypo])hosphorous  acid,  220 
Hyposulphurous  acid,  133 
Hypothesis,  2 

Ice-machine,  175 
Ice  stone,  311,  436 
Illuminating  gas,  476 
Incandescent  electric  light,  456 
gas  light  (Welsb.xch),  443 
Indelible  ink,  366 
Indicators,  350,  352 
Indium,  305,  441 
Induced  radio-activity,  401 
Inversion,  ])oint,  of,  106 
Iodine,  69 
chlorides,  S3 

oxygen  comjmunds  of,  91 
lodometry,  143,  226,  228 
Ionic  equilibrium,  98 

equation,  118,  132,  277,  282,  313, 
356,  408,  422,  453,  461,  475 
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Ionic  equilibrium,  theory  of,  94,  118 
Ionium,  405 

Ionization.  See  Dissociation,  elec- 
trolytic. 

Ions,  95,  346,  356,  363,  408,  409,  439, 
451,  453,  459,  485,  487 
valence  of,  123 
Iridium,  484 
Iridosmine,  482,  484 
Iron,  463 

and  carbon  monoxide,  477 
Isomerism,  492 
Isomorphism,  292 
Isotonic  solutions,  62 

Jasper,  265 
Jorgensen,  486,  490 

Kainite,  322,  374 
Kaolin,  436,  440 
K.xssner,  process,  285 

K. wser,  392,  393 
Kelp,  69 
Kieserite,  374 
Kinetic  theory,  4^,  ‘-I9 
Kipp  generator,  115 
Kirchob’f,  329,  389,  391,  398 
Knietsch,  137 
Kohlu.xusch,  19 

Kopp,  291 
Krypton,  173,  3(X) 

Kuhne  method,  261 

“Labile,”  108 

L. \denburg,  53 
Lampblack,  245 
Lanthanum,  445 
Lapis  lazuli,  440 
L.woisier,  10,  13,  18,  165,  241 
Law  of  Avog.xdro,  44,  47,  60,  293 

Boyle.  See  Boyle’s  law. 
the  constancy  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, 3 

onstant  compo.sition  (definite 
jiroportions),  27 

distribution  (Berthelot),  325 
332 

Dulong  and  Petit,  290,  407 
Gay-Lussac,  43,  47,  58 
Henry.  See  Henry’s  law. 
Hess,  L53 
Mitscherlich,  292 
multiple  proportions,  29 
chemical  ma.ss  action,  75 
Neumann,  291 
ochaves,  296 

thermoneutrality,  350,  415 


Lead,  281 
carbonate,  286 
chamber  crystals,  195 
chambers,  135 
chloride,  285 
cliromate,  454 
gla.ss,  384 
nitrate,  286 
oxides,  283 
peroxide,  294,  122 
liersuljihate,  286 
sulphate,  286 
sulphide,  287 
tree,  282 
white,  286 

Le  Blanc  soda  process,  142,  319,  327 
Le  Chatelier’s  rule,  160,  186,  250, 
338 

Leclanche  cell,  423 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  441 
Lejiidolite,  310,  329 
Leucippus,  28 

Leydenbtiost,  jihenomenon,  170 
Lime,  377 

-sulphur  .solution,  381 
Limestone,  241,  376 
Linue,  10,  170 
Liquation,  274 
Liciuefaction  of  oxygen,  10 
Litharge,  283 
Lithia  mica,  310,  329 
Lithium,  310 

Lobry  de  Bruy-n,  178,  272 
Lockyer,  172 
Lunar  caustic,  366 
Lupke  cell,  423 
Lutecium,  443 


Magnalium,  437 
Magnesia,  .374 
alba,  376 
mixture,  229 
usta,  374 
Magnesite,  374 
Magnesium,  374 
ammonium  phosphate,  376 
boride,  432 
carbonate,  376 
chloride,  375 
hydroxide,  374 
nitride,  174,  374 
oxide,  374 
suljihate,  376 
Magnetite,  463,  474 
Malachite,  353 
Malleable  iron,  466 
Manchot,  .55 
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Mangiinese,  458 
dioxide,  33,  460 
in  steel,  471 

Manganic  compounds,  459 
acid,  4()0 

Manganous  compounds,  459 

Marl)le,  376 

Mauckwali),  399 

Marl,  376 

Marsli  gas,  248 

Maks II  test,  233 

Martensite,  466 

Mass  action  law,  75.  S(>e  also  Ecpii- 
librium. 

Massicot,  283 
Masson,  299 
Matches,  2t):i 
Matte,  354 
Matter,  3 

unity  of,  308,  395 
Meerschaum,  374 
Mellitic  acid,  246 

Melting-point  curve,  122,  342,  412, 
467 

Mendeli'eff,  296,  299,  303,  307,  441, 
445 

Mendel keff’s  table  (periodic  sy.s- 
tern),  301 
Mensching,  232 

Merciu'ic  ammonium  chloride,  414 
chloride,  414 
cyanide,  268,  414 
halides,  alkali,  415 
iodide,  415 
nitrate,  416 
oxide,  9,  ^05 
sulphate,  416 
sul])hide,  417 

Mercurous  compounds,  413 
Mercury,  410 
Mesothorium,  448 
Metal-ammonia  comjiounds,  486 
Metalloids,  8 
Metallurgy  of  iron,  463 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  217 
Metaphosphorous  acid,  219 
Metastable  system,  108,  346 
Metastannic  acid,  280 
Methane,  248 
Methyl  orange,  353 
Meyer,  Lotiiar,  41,  296,  300,  308 
Meyer,  Victor,  232 
Mica,  436 
Michelson,  392 
Microcosmic  salt,  334 
Mineralization  of  organic  matter,  168 
Miner’s  safety  lamp,  258 
Minium,  284 


iMispickel,  221 
Mitsch ERLICH ’.s  law,  292 
test,  203 
Mixture,  J6,  169 

Mobile  equilibrium,  Van’t  Hoff’s 
princiiile  of,  WO,  336 
Mohr’s  .salt,  473 

Molssan,  16,  38,  67,  79,  133,  241, 
244,  247,  446,  449 
Mole,  32 

Molecular  dejire-ssion,  65 
elevation,  65 
heat,  173,  201 
weight,  45 
determination  of,  47 

bv  })oiling-i)oint  method,  67, 
227 

by  freezing-jioint  method,  6'J, 
98,  131,  208,  312 
Molecule,  28,  44,  49 
Molybdenite,  455 
Molybdenum,  455 
trioxide,  4.55 
Molybihc  acid,  4.56 
Monazite  sand,  443 
Monobasic  acid,  83 
Mori.ey,  29,  212,  294 
Mortar,  378 
Mo.'.^aic  gold,  281 
Muriatic  acid,  38 
Muthmann,  4.56 

Nascent  state,  37,  .54 
Natural  gas,  248 
Negative  (jihotograjiliy),  365 
Neodymium,  44.5 
Neon,  172,  3(K) 

Nernst,  104,  184,  282,  418,  425 
glower,  51,  .54 
Nes.sler’s  solution,  415 
Neumann’s  law,  291 
Newlands,  296 
Newton’s  metal,  237 
Niccolite,  479 
Nickel,  479 
steel,  471 
Niobium,  449 
Niton,  402 
Nitramide,  199 
Nitric  acid,  189 
oxide,  183 
Nitride.s,  164 
Nitrilosulphonates,  198 
Nitrogen,  162,  170 

acid  derivatives  of,  195 
dioxide,  185 

halogen  compounds  of,  179 
hydrogen  conqiounds  of,  174 
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Nitrogen,  iodide,  180 
oxygen  acids,  187 
oxygen  compounds  of,  181 
pentoxide,  186 
tetroxide,  185 
trichloride,  179 

Nitrohydroxylaminic  acid,  188 
Nitroso-sulphonic  acid,  196,  199 
Nil  rosy  1,  195 
chloride,  197 
sulphuric  aciil,  195 
Nitrous  acid,  188 
anhydritle,  185 
oxide,  181 
vitriol,  196 
Nomenclature,  92 
Nonvariant  system,  113 
Nouuenskiold,  166 
Normal  solution,  146 
Noyes,  W.  A.,  29 


Occlusion,  484 
Oil  of  vitriol,  137 
Onnes,  Kamehlingh,  172 
Onyx,  265 
Opal,  265 

0])en-hearth  process  (steel),  469 
Orpiment,  103,  221,  224,  229 
Orthite,  443 

Orthophosphoric  acid,  214 
Osmium,  483 

Osmotic  pressure,  68,  94,  160,  418 
OsTWALD,  34,  96,  219,  341,  346,  348, 
356,  375,  451 
Oxidation,  12,  202,  277 
cell,  423 
Oxide,  12,  92 
Oxygen,  9,  52,  170,  285 
group,  summary  of,  151 
Oxy-hydrogen  blowpij)e,  15 
Ozone,  49 


Palladium,  484 

Paris  gi-een,  359 

Parke’s  silver  process,  360 

Parmenides,  28 

Partial  decomposition,  73 

Passive  resistances,  161 

Passivity  of  iron,  472 

Pasteur-Chamberland  filter,  21 

Pattinsonizing,  360 

Peat,  246 

Pencillium  brevicaule,  224,  225 
Perborates,  435 
Perchloric  acid,  89 
Perchromic  acid,  455 


I Periodic  acid,  91,  214 
Periodic  system,  296 
, objections  to,  309,  372 
Period  of  half  decay,  404,  448 
Perlite,  466 
Permanent  white,  388 
Pernitric  acid,  194 
Perkin,  272 
Persulphuric  acid,  143 
Pfeefer,  5i) 

Phase  rule  of  Oinus,  109,  318,  338, 
383 

Phenol-phthalein,  352 
Phlogiston,  165 
Phosgene,  251 
Phospham,  221 
Phosphamide,  221 
; Phosphine,  204 
Phosphonium  iodide,  207 
Phosphor-bronze,  276 
Phosphorite,  199,  376 
Pliosphorous  acul,  219 
Phosphorus,  199 
acids,  212 

halogen  compounds,  209 
in  iron,  468 

nitrogen  compounds,  221 
oxides,  211 
oxychloride,  210 
pentachloridc,  210 
sulphur  com])ounds,  220 
trichloride,  209 
Phosiiho-tungstatcs,  457 
Photography,  132,  364 
Photohaloid,  366 

Physical  and  chemical  iihenomena,  3 
Pictet,  162 
Pig  iron,  466 
Pink  salt,  279 
Pipette,  146 
Placer  Mining,  368 
Plaster  of  Paris,  355,  381 
Plat  in  diammine  compounds,  487 
Platinic  acid,  481 
Platinous  chloride,  492 
Platinum,  481,  486 
ammonia  compounds,  489 
black,  485 

double  cyanides,  486 
hydroxide,  486 
sponge,  485 
Plucker  tubes,  173 
Plucker-Hittorff  tubes,  390 
Pollux,  329 
Polonium,  399 
Poly-acids,  267 
Polymer,  130 
Porcelain,  440 
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Potash,  327 
caustic,  323 
glass,  328,  3S/f 
Potassium,  322 
amide,  17(5 
antimouiates,  235 
aurate,  370 
bromide,  324 
carbonate,  327 
carbonyl,  322 
chlorate,  0,  S2o 
chloride,  324 
cobalti-(;yanide,  478 
cobaltic  nitrite,  479 
cyanide,  S2f),  363,  3(58 
dichromate,  438,  4-54 
ferrate,  475 
ferricyanide,  475 
ferrocyanide,  475 
fluoride,  325 
hydroxule,  323 
imido-sulj)honate,  198 
iodide,  324 
manganate,  4(51 
nitrate,  9,  326 
osmiate,  483 
oxides,  323 
j)ercarbonate,  254 
perchlorate,  326 
permanganate,  9,  461 
perruthenate,  483 
phosphates,  327 
ruthenate,  482 
silicate,  328 
silver  cyanide,  3(53 
suljdiates,  326 
suli)hides,  328 
water-glass,  328 
Praseo-cobalt  chloride,  488 
Praseodymium,  445 
Precious  (metals),  361,  369 
Preparing-salt,  281 
Priestley,  165 
Primary  salt,  214 
Primortlial  substance,  28,  308,  395 
Proust,  27 
Prout,  308 

Prussian  blue,  367,  ^77 
Prussiates,  475 
I’russic  acid,  256 
I’uddling,  471 
Purple  of  Cassius,  281 
Pyrargyrite,  35t) 

Pyrite,  103,  135 
Pyrites,  463 
Pyrolusite,  458 
Pyrophorus,  282 
Pyrojihosphoric  acid,  217 


Quartz,  265 
Quick-lime,  377 
Quicksilver,  410 

Radio-activity,  397 
Radio-thorium,  448 
Radium,  50,  393 
Rain-water.  20 
Ramsay,  170,  172,  402 
Rare  earths,  443 
Raschig,  177,  19(5,  198 
Raylekjh,  170 
Rays,  399  and  foil. 

Roentgen,  400 
Reaction  constant,  75 
Reaction  velocity,  15,  75,  182,  233. 

See  also  C'atalvsis. 

Realgar,  103,  221,  229 
Reduction,  16,  277 
Reefs,  367 

Refining,  ele<;trolytic,  351,  361,  479 
Refractory  material,  440 
Regnault,  291 
Regulus,  354 
Reicher,  114 
Retgers,  222 
Reversible  cells,  421 
Reversible  reaction.'-,  73,  422.  See 
also  Equilibrium. 

Rhodium,  483 
Rhodochrosite,  458 
Richards,  294 
Roberts-Austen.  466 
Rock  crj^stal,  2(55 
Rock  salt,  311,  Slo 
Roozeboom,  242,  466 
Rontgen  rays,  48(5 
Rose,  435 
Rose’s  metal,  237 
Rowland,  392,  396 
Rubidium,  329 
! Ruby,  436,  438 
' Ruff,  312 
I Runge,  392,  393 
j Rusting,  428,  472 
' Ruthenium,  482 
Rutile,  446 
Rydberg,  392 

Sal  ammoniac,  333 
Saleratus,  322 
Sal  mirabile  Glauberi,  317 
Sal  soda,  319 
Salt  cake,  319 
Salt,  common,  315 
Salt  covers,  315 
Salterns,  315 
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Saltpetre,  326 
Chili,  318 
Salts,  39 
acid,  131 
complex,  440 
double,  see  Double  salts, 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
214 

Salt  solutions,  335,  379 
Samarium,  ,446 
Sand,  265 
Sandstone,  265 
Sapi)hire,  436,  43.S 
Sassolite,,  432 
S.VUNDERS,  148 
Scandium,  445 
SciiEELE,  81,  166,  199 
Scueele’s  sreen,  359 
Scheelite,  456 
.Schlippe’s  salt,  23(5 
S(’H()NBEIN,  49 
ScuiiNUERU,  192 
SCHUTZENREGER,  133 
Schweinfurth  green,  224,  359 
Scientific  investigation,  1 
Sea-water,  21 
Secondary  salt,  214 
Selenium,  148 

Semi-permeable  membranes,  57 
Senarmontite,  234 
Sexderens,  205 
Sensitive  film,  364 
salts,  364 
Serpentine,  374 
Sesquioxide,  92 
Seubert,  308 
Siderite,  463,  473 
SlEDENTOPF,  272 
Siemens  cyanide  process,  367 
process  (steel),  469 
Silica,  261,  26o 
Silicic  acids,  266 
Silicides,  262 
Silico-chloroform,  263 
-ethane,  263 
Silicon,  261 
bronze,  276 
chlorides,  263 
in  iron,  468 
nitride,  267 
.sulphide,  267 
tetrafluoride,  263 
Silver,  359 
bromide,  363 
chloride,  363 
fluoride,  363 
iodide,  363 
nitrate,  366 


Silver,  nitrite,  367 
oxiile,  362 
j)eroxide,  362 
])lating,  362,  363 
suboxi(le,  3(52 
sulphate,  3(56 
Slag,  3.53 
Smalt,  478 
Smalt ite,  477 
Smaragd,  372 
Smelting,  463 
Smith.sonite,  407 
Soajistone,  374 
Soda,  3U,SW 
caustic,  313 
glass,  384 
SoDDY,  402,  405 
Sodium,  311 
amide,  17(5 

ammonium  ]jhosphate,  334 
bicarlionate,  320,  322 
borate.  See  borax, 
bromide,  317 
carbonate,  319 
chloride,  315 
dichromate,  4.54 
In'droxide,  313 
iodide,  317 
nitrate,  318 
nitrite,  319 
nitroprusside,  477 
oxide.s,  312 
phosiihates,  319 
silicate,  2(56,  322 
sulphantirnoniate,  236 
.sulphate,  110,  317,  340,  345,  425 
sulphides,  322 
.sulphostannate,  281 
thiosulphate,  132,  317,  365 
Soflioni,  433 

Soil,  absorptive  power,  2(57 
Solder,  27(5 

Solubility,  333  and  foil, 
curves,  336  and  foil, 
jn-oduct,  119,  28.5,  315,  378,  472, 
475,  480 
Solute,  338 
Solution,  5,  335 
saturated,  5 
.solid,  202,  386,  468 
suiiersaturated,  345 
tension,  418 
electrol3dic,  282,  418 
SoLVAY  soda  proces.s,  320 
Soot,  245 
Specific  heat,  290 
Spectroscope,  389 

Spectroscojiy,  329,  389,  39.8,  441,  444 
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Spectrum,  389 

coiit  imiou8,  257,  389 
line,  258 
spark,  390,  398 
Spelter,  409 
S|)halerite,  103,  407 
Spiegelcisen,  400 
Spirit  us  fumans  Lihavii,  279 
Spitting  of  silver,  1 1 
Sl’lilNG,  20 
Stable,  108 
Stahl,  105 
Stannic  acid,  280 
chloride,  279 
oxitle,  280 
sul|)hide,  281 
Stannous  chloride,  276 
hydroxide,  278 
oxide,  278 
sulphide,  278 

Stas,  23,  24,  88,  248,  293,  308,  361 

Stassano,  465 

Status  nascens,  37,  54 

Steel,  456,  466 

Stei)hanite,  359 

Stereo-isomerism,  492 

Sterling  silver,  362 

Stibine,  231 

Stibnite,  103,  231 

Stock,  233 

Stoichiometry,  31 

Storage  battery,  421 

Strength  of  an  acid  or  a base,  99 

Stromeyerite,  359 

Strontianite,  386 

Strontium,  386 

Stkutt,  404 

Sublimation,  7 

Sulpho-anhydrides,  231 

Sulphornonoper  acid,  144 

Sulphur,  102 

halogen  compounds,  121 
in  iron,  468 
oxides,  124 
oxygen  acids,  131 
s))rings,  115 

Sulphuret  ted  hydrogen,  115 
Sulphuric  acid,  134 
chlorides  of,  142 
fuming,  130,  1^2 
aidiydride,  128 
Sul{)hurous  acid,  133 
anhydride,  124 
oxide,  124 

Sulphuryl  chloride,  143 
Summary  of  the  alkali  group,  330 
carbon  group,  287 
chromium  group,  458 


Summary  of  the  copper  group,  372 
gallium  grouj),  442 
grouj)  of  the  alkaline  earth?, 
388 

halogen  group,  93 
nitrogen  group,  239 
oxygen  group,  151 
platinum  group,  481 
zinc  group,  417 
Supercooled  licpiids,  107 
Superphosjjhate,  136,  382 
Suspension,  271 
SVEDbEUG,  272 
Sylvanite,  150,  367 
Sylvite,  324,  441 
Symbols,  30 

Talc,  374 

Tammann,  114 

Tank  waste,  319 

Tantalum,  448 

Tartar  emetic,  235 

Tellurium,  150 

Tempering,  471 

Terbium,  443 

Tertiary  salt,  214 

Testing  of  gold  and  silver,  369 

Tetraboric  acid,  434 

Tetradymite,  237 

Thallium,  304,  44/ 

Thenard,  57,  311 
Thenaud’s  blue,  478 
Theory,  2 

of  indicators,  350 

Thermochemistry.  152.  See  also 
Endothermic  compounds. 
Thermocouple,  483 
Thermodynamics,  48,  l.'iS,  160 
Thermoncutrality.  law  of,  350 
Thionic  acids,  145 
Thiosuli)huric  acid,  133 
Thomas  slag,  469 
Thomsen,  152,  156 
Thorite,  447 
Thorium,  447 
Tin,  274 

amalgam,  276 
butter,  279 
di-sease,  275 
fluoride,  279 
foil,  274 
-moiree,  274 
jihos])hide,  281 
])late,  276 
Tinkal,  435 
Titanium,  446 
Title,  146 
Tolmax,  96 
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Touchneedles,  369 
Touchstone,  369 
Tourmaline,  374 
Townsend  process,  314 
Transition  point,  106,  160,  227,  275, 
317,  334,  340,  415,  425 
Traube,  54 
Travers,  172 
Triads,  29(5 

Triholuniinescence,  227 
Tridyrnite,  265 

Trinitrito  triammine  cobalt,  487 
Triple  point,  113 
Triphylite,  310 
TutTstone,  37S 
Tungsten,  456 
steel,  456,  4/ 1 
Twyers,  463 
Tyndall,  effect,  271 
Type  metal,  232 

Ultramarine,  440 
Ultramicroscope,  272 
Ultraviolet  light,  18,  37,  129,  266 
Unimolecular  reactions,  76,  251,  402 
Unity  of  matter,  395 
Univarient  system,  112 
Uraninite,  397,  457 
Uranium,  177,  397  and  foil.,  4^7 
Urbain,  444 
• 

Vacuum  flask,  11,  170 
Valence,  122,  185,  486 
Valence,  maximum,  123 
of  ions,  123 
\'anadinite,  448 
Vanadium,  448 
Van  der  Stadt,  206,  219 
Van  der  Walls,  49,  109 
Van  Marum,  49,  203 
Van’t  Hoff,  58,  60,  157,  381 
Van’t  Hoff’s  principle  of  mobile 
equilibrium,  160,  336,  337 
Vapor  pressure  curve,  61,  106,  112 
Varec,  69 
^'ein  mining,  367 
Velocity  constant,  75 

of  reaction,  15,  75,  182,  233.  See 
also  Catalysis. 


Vermilion,  417 
Vitriol,  blue,  358 
green,  473 
oil  of,  137 
Vivianite,  199 
Vogel’s  spectroscope,  389 
Volumetric  analysis,  14^,  189,  350, 
460,  462 

Vulcanizing  rubber,  121 

W.\cke.nroder’s  liquid,  145 
Washing  (precipitates),  5 
Washing-soda,  321 
Water,  17 

composition  of,  22 
gas,  250 

glass,  266,  322,  328 
natural,  20,  383,  473 
physical  projjerties  of,  20 
l)urification  of,  21,  283 
Wavellite,  199 
Welding,  437 
Weldo.n  process,  460 
Welsbach,  Auer  von,  445,  446 
incandescent  gas  light,  250,  257, 
388,  443,  447 
Werner,  486 
Whitney,  347 
Winkler,  273,  307 
Witherite,  387 
Wolframite,  456 
Wood’s  metal,  237 
WouLFF  bottle,  18 
Wrought  iron,  466 
Wulfenite,  281,  455 

Xenon,  172,  300 

Ytterbium,  445 
Yttrium,  443 

Zinc,  407 

comf)ounds,  409 
dust,  407 
white,  409 
Zircon,  446 
Zirconia,  447 
Zirconium,  446 
Zsigmondy,  272 
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Lowe’s  Paint  for  Steel  Structures 12mo, 

Lunge’s  Techno-chemical  Analysis.  (Cohn.) 12mo, 

* McKay  and  Larsen’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Butter-making 8vo, 

Maire’s  Modem  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles 12mo 

Mandel’s  Handbook  for  Bio-chemical  Laboratory 12mo 

* Martin’s  Laboratory  Guide  to  Qualitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe 

12mo, 

Mason’s  Examination  of  Water.  (Chemical  and  Bacteriological.) 12mo, 

Water-supply.  (Considered  Principally  from  a Sanitary  Standpoint.) 

8vo, 

* Mathewson’s  First  Principles  of  Chemical  Theory 8vo, 

Matthews’s  Laboratory  Manual  of  Dyeing  and  Textile  Chemistry 8vo, 

Textile  Fibres.  2d  Edition,  Rewritten 8vo, 

* Meyer’s  Determination  of  Radicles  in  Carbon  Compounds.  (Tingle.) 


Minet’s  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Use. 
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4 00 


. 12mo, 
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25 
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. 12mo. 
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00 

. 12mo, 
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. 12mo, 
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50 

. 12mo, 
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50 
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50 

4 

00 

00 
00 
50 
00 
1 50 
00 
00 


* Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry 

Morse’s  Calculations  used  in  Cane-sugar  Factories 

* Muir’s  History  of  Chemical  Theories  and  Laws 

Mulliken’s  General  Method  for  the  Identification  of  Pure  Organic  Compounds, 

Vol.  I.  Compounds  of  Carbon  with  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  Large  8vo,  5 00 
Vol.  II.  Nitrogenous  Compounds.  (In  Preparation.) 

Vol.  III.  The  Commercial  Dyestuffs Large  8vo, 

Nelson’s  Analysis  of  Drugs  and  Medicines 12mo, 

Ostwald’s  Conversations  on  Chemistry.  Part  One.  (Ramsey.) 12mo, 

“ “ “ “ Part  Two.  (Turnbull.) 12mo, 

* Introduction  to  Chemistry.  (Hall  and  Williams.) Large  12mo, 

Owen  and  Standage’s  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  of  Textile  Fabrics 12mo, 

* Palmer’s  Practical  Test  Book  of  Chemistry 12mo, 

* Pauli’s  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.  (Fischer.) . . 12mo, 
Penfield’s  Tables  of  Minerals,  Including  the  Use  of  Minerals  and  Statistics 

of  Domestic  Production '.8vo, 

Pictet’s  Alkaloids  and  their  Chemical  Constitution.  (Biddle.) 8vo, 

Poole’s  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo, 

Prescott  and  Winslow’s  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis 12mo, 

* Reisig’s  Guide  to  Piece-Dyeing 8vo, 

Richards  and  Woodman’s  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a Sanitary  Stand- 
point  8vo. 

Ricketts  and  Miller’s  Notes  on  Assaying 8vo, 

Rideal’s  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food 8vo, 

Riggs’s  Elementary  Manual  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory 8vo, 

Robine  and  Lenglen’s  Cyanide  Industry.  (Le  Clerc.) 8vo, 

Ruddiman’s  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions 8vo, 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12mo, 

* Ruer’s  Elements  of  Metallography.  (Mathewson.) 8vo, 

Sabin’s  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Varnish 8vo, 

Salkowski’s  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.  (Orndorff.) 8vo, 

* Schimpf’s  Essentials  of  Volumetric  Analysis Large  12mo,  1 50 

Manual  of  Volumetric  Analysis.  (Fifth  Edition,  Rewritten) 8vo,  5 00 

* Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 8vo,  1 25 

* Seamon’s  Manual  for  Assayers  and  Chemists Large  12mo  2 50 

Smith’s  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students 8vo,  2 50 

Spencer’s  Handbook  for  Cane  Sugar  Manufacturers 16mo,  mor.  3 (X) 

Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses 16mo,  mor.  3 (X) 

Stockbridge’s  Rocks  and  Soils 8vo,  2 50 

Stone’s  Practical  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters 8vo,  3 50 


1 25 

1 00 
5 00 
3 00 

1 50 
25  00 

2 00 

3 00 

4 00 

1 25 
4 00 

2 00 
1 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 50 
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♦ Tillman’s  Descriptive  General  Chemistry 8vo,  S3  00 

* Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat 8vo,  1 50 

Treadwell’s  Qualitative  Analysis.  (Hall.) 8vo,  3 00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  (Hall.) ..8vo,  4 00 

Tumeaure  and  Russell’s  Public  Water-supples 8vo,  5 00 

Van  Deventer’s  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.  (Boltwood.) 12mo,  1 50 

Venable’s  Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo,  3 00 

Ward  and  Whipple’s  Freshwater  Biolofey.  (In  Press.) 

Ware’s  Beet-sugar  Manufacture  and  Refining.  Vol.  1 8vo.  4 00 

“ “ “ Vol.  II 8vo,  5 00 

Washington’s  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8vo,  2 00 

♦ Weaver’s  Military  Explosives 8vo,  3 00 

Wells’s  Laboratory  Guide  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 8vo,  1 50 

Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  for  Engineering 

Students 12mo,  1 50 

Text-book  of  Chemical  Arithmetic 12mo,  1 25 

Whipple’s  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo,  3 50 

Wilson’s  Chlorination  Process 12mo,  1 50 

Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1 50 

Winton’s  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Foods 8vo,  7 50 


Zsigmondy’s  Colloids  and  the  Ultramicroscope.  (Alexander.). . Large  12mo,  3 00 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS.  HYDRAULICS.  MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEER- 
ING. RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 


* American  Civil  Engineers’  Pocket  Book.  (Mansfield  Merriman,  Editor- 


in-chief.) 16mo,  mor. 

Baker’s  Engineers’  Surveying  Instruments 12mo, 

Bixby’s  Graphical  Computing  Table Paper  19iX24l  inches. 

Breed  and  Hosmer’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  Vol.  I.  Elemen- 
tary Surveying 8vo, 

Vol.  II.  Higher  Surveying 8vo, 

* Burr’s  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 8vo, 

Comstock’s  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers 8vo, 

* Corthell’s  Allowable  Pressure  on  Deep  Foundations 12mo, 

Crandall’s  Text-book  on  Geodesy  and  Least  Squares 8vo, 

Davis’s  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables : 8vo, 

* Eckel’s  Building  Stones  and  Clays 8vo, 

Elliott’s  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage 12mo, 

* Fiebeger’s  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 8vo, 

Flemer’s  Phototopographic  Methods  and  Instruments 8vo, 

Folwell’s  Sewerage.  (Designing  and  Maintenance.) Svo, 

Freitag’s  Architectural  Engineering Svo, 

French  and  Ives’s  Stereotomy Svo, 

Gilbert,  Wightman,  and  Saunders’s  Subways  and  Tunnels  of  New  York. 

(In  Press.) 

* Hauch  and  Rice’s  Tables  of  Quantities  for  Preliminary  Estimates. . . 12mo, 

Hayford’s  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy Svo, 

Hering’s  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors.) 16mo,  mor. 

Hosmer's  Azimuth 16mo,  mor. 

* Text-book  on  Practical  Astronomy Svo, 

Howe’s  Retaining  Walls  for  Earth 12mo, 

* Ives’s  Adjustments  of  the  Engineer’s  Transit  and  Level 16mo,  bds. 

Ives  and  Hilts’s  Problems  in  Surveying,  Railroad  Surve>dng  and  Geod- 
esy  16mo,  mor. 

* Johnson  (J.B.)  and  Smith’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying . Large  12mo, 

Johnson’s  (L.  J.)  Statics  by  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods Svo, 

* Kinnicutt,  Winslow  and  Pratt’s  Sewage  Disposal Svo, 

* Mahan’s  Descriptive  Geometry Svo, 

Merriman’s  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy Svo, 

Merriman  and  Brooks’s  Handbook  for  Surveyors 16mo,  mor. 

Nugent’s  Plane  Surveying Svo, 

Ogden’s  Sewer  Construction Svo, 

Sewer  Design 12mo, 


5 00 
3 00 

0 25 

3 00 

2 50 

3 50 

2 50 

1 25 

3 00 
1 00 
3 00 

2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
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Ogden  and  Cleveland's  Practical  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal  for  Resi- 
dences, Hotels,  and  Institutions.  (In  Press.) 

Parsons’s  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse 8vo,  S2  00 

Patton’s  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 8vo,  half  leather,  7 50 

Reed’s  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to,  5 00 

Riemer’s  Shaft-sinking  under  Difficult  Conditions.  (Corning  and  Peele.).8vo.  3 00 

Siebert  and  Biggin’s  Modern  Stone-cutting  and  Masonry 8vo,  1 50 

Smith’s  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.  (McMillan.) 8vo,  2 50 

Soper’s  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12mo,  2 50 

* Tracy’s  Exercises  in  Surveying 12mo,  mor.  1 00 

Tracy’s  Plane  Surveying 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

Venable’s  Garbage  Crematories  in  America 8vo,  2 00 

Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo,  3 00 

Wait’s  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo,  6 00 

Sheep,  6 50 

Law  of  Contracts 8vo,  3 00 

Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  Engineering  and 

Architecture 8vo,  5 00 

Sheep,  5 50 

Warren’s  Stereotomy — Problems  in  Stone-cutting 8vo,  2 50 

* Waterbury’s  Vest-Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers. 

2iX5f  inches,  mor.  1 00 

* Enlarged  Edition,  Including  Tables mor.  1 50 

Webb’s  Problems  in  the  Use  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering  Instruments. 

16mo,  mor.  1 25 

Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying 8vo,  3 50 

BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS. 

Boiler’s  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Highway  Bridges.. 8vo,  2 00 

* Thames  River  Bridge Oblong  paper,  5 00 

Burr  and  Falk’s  Design  and  Construction  of  Metallic  Bridges 8vo,  5 00 

Influence  Lines  for  Bridge  and  Roof  Computations 8vo,  3 00 

Du  Bois’s  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  Vol.  II Small  4to,  10  00 

Foster’s  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4to,  5 00 

Fowler’s  Ordinary  Foundations 8vo,  3 50 

Greene’s  Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone 8vo,  2 50 

Bridge  Trusses 8vo,  2 50 

Roof  Trusses 8vo,  1 25 

Grimm’s  Secondary  Stresses  in  Bridge  Trusses 8vo,  2 50 

Heller’s  Stresses  in  Structures  and  the  Accompanying  Deformations..  . .8vo,  3 00 

Howe’s  Design  of  Simple  Roof-trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel 8vo.  2 00 

Symmetrical  Masonry  Arches 8vo,  2 50 

Treatise  on  Arches 8vo,  4 00 

Hudson’s  Deflections  and  Statically  Indeterminate  Stresses Small  4to,  3 50 

* Plate  Girder  Design 8vo,  1 50 

* Jacoby’s  Structural  Details,  or  Elements  of  Design  in  Heavy  Framing,  8vo,  2 25 

Johnson,  Bryan  and  Turneaure’s  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

*■  Modem  Framed  Structures Small  4to,  10  00 

*^Johnson,  Bryan  and  Turneaure’s  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modern  Framed  Structures.  New  Edition.  Part  1 8vo,  3 00 

* Part  II.  New  Edition 8vo,  4 00 

Merriman  and  Jacoby’s  Text-book  on  Roofs  and  Bridges: 

Part  I.  Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses 8vo,  2 50 

Part  II.  Graphic  Statics 8vo,  2 50 

Part  III.  Bridge  Design 8vo,  2 50 

Part  IV.  Higher  Structures 8vo,  2 50 

Ricker’s  Design  and  Construction  of  Roofs.  (In  Press.) 

Sondericker’s  Graphic  Statics,  with  Applications  to  Trusses,  Beams,  and 

Arches 8vo,  2 00 

Waddell’s  De  Pontibus,  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers 16mo,  mor,  2 00 

* Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges 12mo,  50 

Waddell  and  Harrington’s  Bridge  Engineering.  (In  Preparation.) 

HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes’s  Ice  Formation 8vo,  3 00 

Bazin’s  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  Issuing  from 

an  Orifice.  (Trautwine.) 8vo,  2 00 
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8 VO,  $5  00 


Bovey’s  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 

Church’s  Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels. 

Oblong  4to,  paper,  1 50 


Hydraulic  Motors  8vo,  2 00 

Mechanics  of  Fluids  (Being  Part  IV  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering).  .Svo,  3 00 

Coffin’s  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems I6mo,  mor.  2 50 

Flather’s  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power 12mo,  3 00 

Folwell’s  Water-supply  Engineering Svo,  4 00 

Frizell’s  Water-power Svo,  5 00 

Fuertes’s  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1 50 

Water-filtration  Works 12mo,  2 50 

Ganguillet  and  Kutter’s  General  Formula  for  the  Uniform  Flow  of  Water  in 

Rivers  and  Other  Channels.  (Hering  and  Trautwine.) Svo,  4 00 

Hazen’s  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Large  12mo,  1 50 

Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies Svo,  3 00 

Hazelhurst’s  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water-works Svo,  2 50 

Herschel’s  1 15  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large,  Riveted,  Metal 

Conduits Svo,  2 00 

Hoyt  and  Grover’s  River  Discharge Svo,  2 00 


Hubbard  and  Kiersted’s  Water-works  Management  and  Maintenance. 

Svo,  4 00 

* Lyndon’s  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power. 

Svo,  3 00 

Mason’s  Water-supply.  (Considered  Principally  from  a Sanitary  Stand- 


point.)  Svo,  4 00 

* Merriman’s  Treatise  on  Hydraulics.  9th  Edition,  Rewritten Svo,  4 00 

* Molitor’s  Hydraulics  of  Rivers,  Weirs  and  Sluices Svo,  2 00 

* Morrison  and  Brodie’s  High  Masonry  Dam  Design Svo,  1 50 

* Richards’s  Laboratory  Notes  on  Industrial  Water  Analysis Svo,  50 

Schuyler’s  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation,  Water-power,  and  Domestic  Water- 

supply.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged Large  Svo,  6 00 

* Thomas  and  Watt's  Improvement  of  Rivers 4to,  6 00 

Turneaure  and  Russell’s  Public  Water-supplies Svo,  5 00 

* Wegmann’s  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams.  6th  Ed.,  enlarged 4to,  6 00 

Water-Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1658  to  1895 4to,  10  00 

Whipple’s  Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12mo,  1 00 

Williams  and  Hazen’s  Hydraulic  Tables Svo,  1 50 

Wilson’s  Irrigation  Engineering Svo,  4 00 

Wood’s  Turbines Svo,  2 50 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Baker’s  Roads  and  Pavements Svo,  5 00 

Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction Svo,  5 00 

Black’s  United  States  Public  Works Oblong  4to,  5 00 

* Blanchard  and  Drowne’s  Highway  Engineering,  as  Presented  at  the 

Second  International  Road  Congress,  Brussels,  1910 Svo,  2 00 

Bleininger’s  Manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Cement.  (In  Preparation.) 

* Bottler’s  German  and  American  Varnish  Making.  (Sabin.).  .Large  12mo.  3 50 

Burr’s  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering Svo,  7 50 

Byrne’s  Highway  Construction Svo,  5 00 

Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship  Employed  in  Construction. 

16mo,  3 00 

Church’s  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  6 00 

Mechanics  of  Solids  (Being  Parts  I,  II,  III  of  Mechanics  of  Engineer- 
ing   Svo,  4 50 

Du  Bois’s  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

V'ol.  I.  Kinematics,  Statics,  Kinetics Small  4to,  7 50 

Vol.  II.  The  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures,  Strength  of  Materials  and 

Theory  of  Flexures Small  4to,  10  00 

* Eckel’s  Building  Stones  and  Clays Svo.  3 00 

* Cements,  Limes,  and  Plasters Svo,  6 00 

Fowler’s  Ordinary  Foundations Svo,  3 50 

Greene’s  Structural  Mechanics Svo,  2 50 

Holley’s  .Analysis  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Products.  (In  Press.) 

* Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  1 2mo,  3 00 
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* Hubbard’s  Dust  Preventives  and  Road  Binders 8vo.  $3 

Johnson's  (C.  M.)  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special  Steels, 

Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo,  3 

Johnson’s  (J.  B.)  Materials  of  Construction Large  8vo,  6 

Keep’s  Cast  Iron 8vo,  2 

Lanza’s  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7 

Lowe’s  Paints  for  Steel  Structures 12mo.  1 

Maire’s  Modern  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles 12mo,  2 

* Martin’s  Text  Book  on  Mechanics.  Vol.  I.  Statics 12mo,  1 

* Vol.  II.  Kinematics  and  Kinetics 12mo,  1 

* Vol.  III.  Mechanics  of  Materials 12mo,  1 

Maurer’s  Technical  Mechanics 8vo,  4 

Merrill’s  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo,  5 

Merriman’s  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  5 

* Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1 

Metcalf’s  Steel.  A Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2 

Morrison’s  Highway  Engineering 8vo,  2 

* Murdock’s  Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  2 

Patton’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo.  5 

Rice’s  Concrete  Block  Manufacture 8vo,  2 

Richardson’s  Modern  Asphalt  Pavement 8vo,  3 

Richey’s  Building  Foreman’s  Pocket  Book  and  Ready  Reference.  16mo,  mor.  5 

* Cement  Workers’  and  Plasterers’  Edition  (Building  Mechanics’  Ready 

Reference  Series) 16mo,  mo:.  1 

Handbook  for  Superintendents  of  Construction 16mo,  mor.  4 

* Stone  and  Brick  Masons’  Edition  (Building  Mechanics’  Ready 

Reference  Series) 16mo,  mor.  1 

* Ries’s  Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses 8vo,  5 

* Ries  and  Leighton’s  History  of  the  Clay-working  Industry  of  the  United 

States 8vo.  2 

Sabin’s  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Varnish 8vo,  3 

* Smith’s  Strength  of  Material 12mo,  1 

Snow’s  Principal  Species  of  Wood 8vo,  3 

Spalding’s  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo,  2 

Text-book  on  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo,  2 

* Taylor  a.ad  Thompson’s  Concrete  Costs Small  8vo,  5 

* Extracts  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Design 8vo,  2 

Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced 8vo,  5 

Thurston’s  Materials  of  Engineering.  In  Three  Parts 8vo,  8 

Part  I.  Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Metallurgy..  . .8vo,  2 

Part  II.  Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3 

Part  III.  A Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents 8vo,  2 

Tillson’s  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials 8vo,  4 

Tumeaure  and  Maurer’s  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction.  i 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 8vo,  3 

Waterbury’s  Cement  Laboratory  Manual 12mo,  1 

* Laboratory  Manual  for  Testing  Materials  of  Construction l2mo,  1 

Wood’s  (De  V.)  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appendix  on 

the  Preservation  of  Timber 8vo,  2 

Wood’s  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 

Steel 8vo,  4 
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RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 


Andrews’s  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  Engineers 3X5  inches,  mor. 

Berg’s  Bxiildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads 4to, 

Brooks’s  Handbook  of  Street  Railroad  Location 16mo,  mor. 

* Burt’s  Railway  Station  Service 12mo, 

Butts’s  Civil  Engineer’s  Field-book 16mo,  mor. 

Crandall’s  Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables 8vo, 

Crandall  and  Barnes’s  Railroad  Surveying 16mo,  mor. 

♦ Crockett’s  Methods  for  Earthwork  Computations 8vo, 

Dredge’s  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  (1879) Paper, 

Fisher’s  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard, 


Godwin’s  Railroad  Engineers’  Field-book  and  Explorers’  Guide. . 16mo,  mor. 
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1 25 
5 00 

1 50 

2 00 
2 50 

1 50 

2 00 

1 50 
5 00 

25 

2 50 


Hudson’s  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments  8 VO,  $1  00 

Ives  and  Hilts’s  Problems  in  Surveying.  Railroad  Surveying  and  Geodesy 

, IRmo,  mor.  1 50 

Molitor  and  Beard’s  Manual  for  Resident  Engineers 16mo,  1 00 

Nagle’s  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

* Orrock’s  Railroad  Structures  and  Estimates 8vo,  3 00 

Philbrick’s  Field  Manual  for  Engineers lOmo,  mor.  3 00 

Raymond’s  Railroad  Field  Geometry 16mo,  mor.  2 00 

Elements  of  Railroad  Engineering 8vo,  3 50 

Railroad  Engineer’s  Field  Book.  (In  Preparation.) 

Roberts'  Track  Formulae  and  Tables 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

Searles’s  Field  Engineering 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

Railroad  Spiral 16mo,  mor.  1 50 

Taylor’s  Prismoidal  Formulae  and  Earthwork 8vo,  1 50 

Webb’s  Economics  of  Railroad  Construction Large  12mo,  2 50 

Railroad  Construction 16mo,  mor.  5 00 

Wellington’s  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways Large  12mo,  5 00 

Wilson’s  Elements  of  Railroad-Track  and  Construction 12mo,  2 00 

DRAWING 

Barr  and  Wood's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2 50 

* Bartlett’s  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3 00 

* " “ " Abridged  Ed 8vo,  1 50 

* Bartlett  and  Johnson’s  Engineering  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  1 50 

Blessing  and  Darling’s  Descriptive  Geometry.  (In  Press.) 

Elements  of  Drawing.  (In  Press.) 

Coolidge’s  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper,  1 00 

Coolidge  and  Freeman’s  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers  Oblong  4to,  2 50 

Durley’s  Kinematics  of  Machines 8vo,  4 00 

Emch’s  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Application 8vo,  2 50 

Hill’s  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective 8vo,  2 00 

Jamison’s  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2 00 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2 50 

Jones’s  Machine  Design: 

Part  I.  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  1 50 

Part  II.  Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts 8vo,  3 00 

* Kimball  and  Barr's  Machine  Design 8vo,  3 00 

MacCord’s  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  3 00 

Kinematics;  or,  Practical  Mechanism 8vo,  5 00 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4 00 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo,  1 50 

McLeod’s  Descriptive  Geometry Large  12mo,  1 50 

* Mahan’s  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stone-cutting 8vo.  1 50 

Industrial  Drawing.  (Thompson.) 8vo,  3 50 

Moyer’s  Descriptive  Geometry ; 8vo,  2 00 

Reed’s  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to,  5 00 

* Reid’s  Mechanical  Drawing.  (Elementary  and  Advanced.) 8vo,  2 00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. .8vo,  3 00 

Robinson’s  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3 00 

Schwamb  and  Merrill’s  Elements  of  Mechanism Svo,  3 00 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Marx’s  Machine  Design Svo,  3 00 

Smith’s  (R.  S.)  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.  (McMillan.) Svo,  2 50 

Titsworth’s  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  Svo,  1 25 

Tracy  and  North’s  Descriptive  Geometry.  (In  Press.) 

Warren’s  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  .Svo,  3 50 

Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing Svo,  7 60 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical  Drawing. . . . 12mo,  1 00 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows Svo,  3 00 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Forms  and 

Shadow * I 12mo,  1 00 

Manual  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing 12mo,  1 50 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry 12mo,  1 25 

Weisbach’s  Kinematics  and  Power  of  Transmission.  (Hermann  and 

Klein.); Svo,  5 00 
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Wilson’s  (,H.  M.)  Topographic  Surveying 8vo,  $3  60 

* Wilson’s  (V.  T.)  Descriptive  Geometry ■ 8vo,  1 50 

Free-hand  Lettering 8vo,  1 00 

Free-hand  Perspective 8vo,  2 50 

Woolf’s  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry Large  8vo,  3 00 


ELECTRICITY  AND  PHYSICS. 

* Abegg’s  Theory  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation,  (von  Ende.l 12mo,  1 25 

Andrews’s  Hand-book  for  Street  Railway  Engineers 3X5  inches  mor.  1 25 

Anthony  and  Ball’s  Lecture-notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical  Measure- 
ments  12mo,  1 00 

Anthony  and  Brackett’s  Text-book  of  Physics.  (Magie.) ....  Large  12mo,  3 00 

Benjamin’s  History  of  Electricity 8vo,  3 00 

Betts’s  Lead  Refining  and  Electrolysis 8vo,  4 00 

* Burgess  and  Le  Chatelier’s  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures.  Third 

Edition 8vo,  4 00 

Classen’s  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.  (Boltwood.).8vo,  3 00 

* Collins’s  Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 12mo,  1 50 

Crehore  and  Squier's  Polarizing  Photo-chronograph 8vo,  3 00 

* Danneel’s  Electrochemistry.  (Merriam.) 12mo,  1 25 

Dawson's  "Engineering”  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.  . . . lOmo,  mor.  5 00 
Dolezalek’s  Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator  (Storage  Battery),  (von  Ende.) 

12mo,  2 50 

Duhem’s  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry.  (Burgess.) 8vo,  4 00 

Flather’s  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power 12mo,  3 00 

* Getman’s  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  12mo,  1 50 

Gilbert’s  De  Magnete.  (Mottelay  ) 8vo,  2 50 

* Hanchett’s  Alternating  Currents 12mo,  1 00 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) IGmo,  mor.  2 50 

* Hobart  and  Ellis’s  High-speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery 8vo,  6 00 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8vo,  2 00 

Telescope-Mirror-scale  Method,  Adjustments,  and  Tests Large  8vo,  0 75 

* Hutchinson’s  High-Efficiency  Electrical  Illuminants  and  Illumination. 

Large  12mo,  2 50 

* Jones’s  Electric  Ignition 8vo,  4 00 

Karapetoff’s  Experimental  Electrical  Engineering; 

*Vol.  1 8vo,  3 50 

*Vol.  II 8vo,  2.50 

Kinzbrunner's  Testing  of  Continuous-current  Machines 8vo,  2 00 

Landauer’s  Spectrum  Analysis.  (Tingle.) Svo,  3 00 

Lob’s  Electrochemistry  of  Organic  Compounds.  (Lorenz.) Svo,  3 00 

* Lyndon’s  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power.  .8vo,  3 00 

* Lyons’s  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomena.  Vols,  I.  and  II.  Svo,  each,  6 00 

* Michie’s  Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and  Light Svo,  4 00 

* Morgan’s  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers 12mo, 

* Norris’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineering Svo, 

Norris  and  Dennison’s  Course  of  Problems  on  the  Electrical  Characteristics  of 

Circuits  and  Machines.  (In  Press.) 

* Parshall  and  Hobart’s  Electric  Machine  Design 4to,  half  mor,  12  50 

Reagan’s  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and  Electric.  New  Edition. 

Large  12mo,  3 50 

* Rosenberg’s  Electrical  Engineering.  (Haldane  Gee — Kinzbrunner.)  . .8vo,  2 00 

* Ryan’s  Design  of  Electrical  Machinery: 

* Vol.  I.  Direct  Current  Dynamos.  .N Svo,  1 .50 

Vol.  II.  Alternating  Current  Transformers.  (In  Press.) 

Vol.  III.  Alternators,  Synchronous  Motors,  and  Rotary  Convertors. 

(In  Preparation.) 

Ryan,  Norris,  and  Hoxie’s  Text  Book  of  Electrical  Machinery Svo,  2 50 

Schapper’s  Laboratory  Guide  for  Students  in  Physical  Chemistry 12mo,  1 00 

* Tillman’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat Svo,  1 50 

* Timbie’s  Elements  of  Electricity Large  12mo,  2 00 

* Answers  to  Problems  in  Elements  of  Electricity 12mo,  Paper  0 25 

Tory  and  Pitcher’s  Manual  of  Laboratory  Physics Large  12mo,  2 00 

Dike’s  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining Svo,  3 00 

* Waters’s  Commercial  Dynamo  Design Svo,  2 00 
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LAW. 


* Brennan's  Hand-book  of  Useful  Legal  Information  for  Business  Men. 

16mo,  mor.  S5  00 

* Davis’s  Elements  of  Law 8vo,  2 50 

* Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  States 8vo,  7 00 

* Dudley’s  Military  Law  and  the  Procedure  of  Courts-martial.  .Large  12mo,  2 50 

Manual  for  Courts-martial 16mo,  mor.  1 50 

'Wait’s  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo,  6 00 

Sheep,  6 50 

Law  of  Contracts 8vo,  3 00 

Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  Engineering  and 

.Architecture 8vo,  5 00 

Sheep,  5 50 

MATHEMATICS. 

Baker’s  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  1 50 

Briggs’s  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  (Bocher.) 12mo,  1 00 

* Buchanan’s  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 8vo,  1 00 

Byerly’s  Harmonic  Functions. 8vo,  1 00 

Chandler’s  Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus 12mo,  2 00 

* Coffin’s  Vector  Analysis 12mo,  2 50 

Compton’s  Manual  of  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo,  1 50 

* Dickson’s  College  Algebra Large  12mo,  1 50 

* Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations Large  12mo,  1 25 

Emch’s  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Application 8vo,  2 50 

Fiske’s  Functions  of  a Comple.K  Variable 8vo,  1 00 

Halsted’s  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry 8vo,  1 50 

Elements  of  Geometry 8vo,  1 75 

* Rational  Geometry 12mo,  1 50 

Synthetic  Projective  Geometry 8vo,  1 00 

* Hancock’s  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  5 00 

Hyde’s  Grassmann’s  Space  Analysis 8vo,  1 00 

* Johnson’s  (J.  B.)  Three-place  Logarithmic  Tables:  Vest-pocket  size,  paper.  0 15 

* 100  copies,  5 00 

* Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  8 X 10  inches,  0 25 

* 10  copies,  2 00 

Johnson’s  (W.  W.)  Abridged  Editions  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Large  12mo,  1 vol.  2 50 

Curve  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates 12mo,  1 00 

Differential  Equations 8vo,  1 00 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo,  1 60 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  12mo,  1 50 

* Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo,  3 00 

Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Method  of  Least  Squares 12mo,  1 50 

Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo,  3 00 

Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  12mo,  3 00 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations.  . .Large  12mo,  3 50 

Karapetoff's  Engineering  Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics: 

* Part  I.  Problems  on  Machine  Design Large  12mo,  0 75 

Koch’s  Practical  Mathematics.  (In  Press.) 

Laplace’s  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.  (Truscott  and  Emory.) . l„mo,  2 00 

* Le  Messurier’s  Key  to  Professor  W.  W.  Johnson’s  Differential  Equations. 

Small  8vo,  1 75 

* Ludlow’s  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables 8vo,  1 00 

* Ludlow  and  Bass’s  Elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

Tables 8vo,  3 00 

* Trigonometry  and  Tables  published  separately Each.  2 00 

Macfarlane’s  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions 8vo,  1 00 

McMahon’s  Hyperbolic  Functions 8vo,  1 00 

Manning’s  Irrational  Numbers  and  their  Representation  by  Sequences  and 

Series 12mo,  1 25 

* Martin’s  Text  Book  on  Mechanics.  Vol.  I.  Statics 12mo,  1 25 

* Vol.  II.  Kinematics  and  Kinetics 12mo,  1 50 

* Vol.  III.  Mechanics  of  Materials 12mo,  1 50 

I’J 


Mathematical  Monographs.  Editetl  by  Mansfield  Merriman  and  Robert 

S.  Woodward Octavo,  each  $1  00 

No.  1.  History  of  Modern  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith. 

No.  2.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry,  by  George  Bruce  Halsted 
No.  3.  Determinants,  by  Laenas  Gifford  Weld.  No.  4.  Hyper- 
bolic Functions,  by  James  McMahon.  No.  5.  Harmonic  Func- 
tions, by  William  E.  Byerly.  No.  6.  Grassmann’s  Space  Analysis, 
by  Edward  W.  Hyde.  No.  7.  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors, 
by  Robert  S.  Woodward.  No.  8.  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions, 
by  Alexander  Macfarlane.  No.  9.  Differential  Equations,  by 
William  Woolsey  Johnson.  No.  10.  The  Solution  of  Equations, 
by  Mansfield  Merriman.  No.  11.  Functions  of  a Complex  Variable, 
by  Thomas  S.  Fiske. 

Maurer’s  Technical  Mechanics 8vo, 

Merriman’s  Method  of  Least  Squares 8vo, 

Solution  of  Equations 8vo, 

* Moritz's  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry 8vo, 

Rice  and  Johnson’s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  2 vols.  in  one. 

Large  12mo, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo, 

Smith’s  History  of  Modern  Mathematics 8vo, 

* Veblen  and  Lennes’s  Introduction  to  the  Real  Infinitesimal  Analysis  of  One 

Variable 8vo, 

* Waterbury’s  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers. 

2s  X5f  inches,  mor.  1 

* Enlarged  Edition,  Including  Tables mor.  1 

Weld’s  Determinants 8vo,  1 

Wood’s  Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry 8vo,  2 

Woodward’s  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors 8vo,  1 


4 00 
2 00 
1 00 
2 00 

1 50 
3 00 
1 00 

2 00 


00 

50 

00 

00 

00 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING.  STEAM-ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


Bacon’s  Forge  Practice 12mo,  1 50 

Baldwin’s  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo,  2 50 

Barr  and  Wood’s  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2 50 

* Bartlett’s  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3 00 

’’  “ “ Abridged  Ed 8vo,  1 50 

* Bartlett  and  Johnson’s  Engineering  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  1 50 

* Burr’s  Ancient  and  Modern  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 8vo,  3 50 

Carpenter’s  Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings 8vo,  4 00 

* Carpenter  and  Diederichs's  Experimental  Engineering 8vo,  0 00 

* Clerk’s  The  Gas,  Petrol  and  Oil  Engine 8vo,  4 00 

Compton’s  First  Lessons  in  Metal  Working 12mo,  1 50 

Compton  and  De  Groodt’s  Speed  Lathe 12mo,  1 5o 

Coolidge’s  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper,  1 00 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Jlechanical  En- 
gineers  Oblong  4to,  2 50 

Cromwell’s  Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys 12mo,  1 50 

Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing I2mo,  1 50 

Dingey’s  Machinery  Pattern  Making 12mo,  2 OO 

Durley’s  Kinematics  of  Machines 8vo,  4 00 

Flanders’s  Gear-cutting  Machinery Large  12mo,  3 00 

Flather’s  Dynamometers  and  the  Measurement  of  Power 12mo,  3 oO 

Rope  Driving 12mo,  2 00 

Gill’s  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers 12mo,  1 25 

Goss’s  Locomotive  Sparks 8vo,  2 oO 

♦Greene’s  Pumping  Machinery 8vo,  4 00 

Hering’s  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) lOmo,  mor.  2 50 

* Hobart  and  Ellis’s  High  Speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery 8vo,  6 00 

Hutton’s  Gas  Engine 8vo,  5 00 

Jamison’s  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2 00 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2 50 

Jones’s  Gas  Engine 8vo.  4 00 

Machine  Design : 

Part  I.  Kinematics  of  Machinery Svo,  1 50 

Part  II.  Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts Svo,  3 00 

i;j 


* Kaup's  Machine  Shop  Practice Large  12mo  $ 

* Kent’s  Mechanical  Engineer’s  Pocket-Book I6mo,  mor. 

Kerr’s  Power  and  Power  Transmission 8vo, 

* Kimball  and  Barr’s  Machine  Design 8vo, 

* King’s  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  of  Power  of  Trans- 

mission   8vo. 

* Lanza’s  Dynamics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

Leonard’s  Machine  Shop  Tools  and  Methods 8vo, 

* Levin’s  Gas  Engine 8vo, 

* Lorenz’s  Modern  Refrigerating  Machinery.  (Pope,  Haven,  and  Dean)..8vo, 

MacCord’s  Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism 8vo, 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to, 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo, 

MacFarland’s  Standard  Reduction  Factors  for  Gases 8vo, 

Mahan’s  Industrial  Drawing.  (Thompson.) 8vo. 

Mehrtens’s  Gas  Engine  Theory  and  Design Large  12mo, 

Miller,  Berry,  and  Riley’s  Problems  in  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Engineer- 
ing  8vo,  paper.  i 

Oberg’s  Handbook  of  Small  Tools Large  12mo, 

* Parshall  and  Hobart’s  Electric  Machine  Design.  Small  4to,  half  leather,  1 

* Peele’s  Compressed  Air  Plant.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  . 8vo, 

* Perkins’s  Introduction  to  General  Thermodynamics 12mo. 

Poole’s  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo, 

* Porter’s  Engineering  Reminiscences,  1855  to  1882 8vo, 

Randall’s  Treatise  on  Heat.  (In  Press.) 

* Reid’s  Mechanical  Drawing.  (Elementary  and  Advanced.) 8vo, 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. 8vo, 

Richards’s  Compressed  Air 12mo, 

Robinson’s  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo, 

Schwamb  and  Merrill’s  Elements  of  Mechanism Svo, 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Marx’s  Machine  Design 8vo, 

Smith’s  (O.)  Press-working  of  Metals .8vo, 

Sorel’s  Carbureting  and  Combustion  in  Alcohol  Engines.  (Woodward  and 

Preston.) Large  12mo, 

Stone's  Practical  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters 8vo, 

Thurston’s  Animal  as  a Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetics. 

12mo, 

Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill  Work.  . .8vo, 

* Tillson’s  Complete  Automobile  Instructor IGmo, 

* Titsworth’s  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing. . Oblong  8vo, 

Warren’s  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo, 

* Waterbury’s  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Eingineers. 

2iX52  inches,  mor. 

* Enlarged  Edition,  Including  Tables mor. 

Weisbach’s  Kinematics  and  the  Power  of  Transmission.  (Herrmann — ■ 

Klein.) Svo, 

Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.  (Hermann — Klein.).  .Svo, 
Wood’s  Turbines Svo, 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Burr’s  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering Svo, 

Church’s  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo, 

Mechanics  of  Solids  (Being  Parts  I,  IT,  III  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering). 

Svo. 

* Greene’s  Structural  Mechanics Svo, 

Holley’s  Analysis  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Products.  (In  Press.) 

* Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  12mo, 

Johnson’s  (C.  M.)  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Si)ecial 

Steels,  Steel-Making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo, 

Johnson’s  (J.  B.)  Materials  of  Construction Svo, 

Keep’s  Cast  Iron Svo, 

* King’s  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  of  Power  of  Trans- 

mission   Svo. 

Lanza’s  Applied  Mechanics Svo, 

Lowe’s  Paints  for  Steel  Structures 12mo, 

JHaire’s  Modem  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles 12mo, 
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5 00 

2 00 

3 00 
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5 00 
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2 50 


7 50 
6 (iO 

4 .50 

2 50 

3 00 

3 00 

6 tW 
2 50 

2 .50 

7 50 
1 00 
2 00 


Maurer’s  Technical  Mechanics 8vo,  ?4  00 

Merriman’s  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  5 

* Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1 

Metcalf's  Steel.  A Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2 

* Murdock's  Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  2 

Sabin’s  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Varnish 8vo,  3 00 

Smith’s  (A.  W.)  Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1 

* Smith’s  (H.  E.)  Strength  of  Material 12mo,  1 

Thurston’s  Materials  of  Engineering 3 vols.,  8vo,  8 

Part  I.  Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering 8vo,  2 

Part  II.  Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3 

Part  III.  A Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents 8vo,  2 50 

Waterbury’s  Laboratory  Manual  for  Testing  Materials  of  Construction. 

(In  Press.) 

Wood’s  (De  V.)  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  3 00 

Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials  and  an  Appendix  on  the 

Preservation  of  Timber 8vo,  2 00 

Wood’s  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 

Steel 8vo,  4 00 


00 

00 

00 

00 


00 

25 

00 

00 

50 


STEAM-ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

Berry’s  Temperature-entropy  Diagram.  Third  Edition  Revised  and  En- 


larged  12mo,  2 50 

Carnot’s  Reflections  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.  (Thurston.) 12mo,  1 50 

Chase’s  Art  of  Pattern  Making 12mo,  2 50 

Creighton’s  Steam-engine  and  other  Heat  Motors 8vo.  5 00 

Dawson’s  “Engineering”  and  Electiic  Traction  Pocket-book.  ..  . lOmo,  mor.  5 00 

* Gebhardt’s  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineering 8vo,  6 00 

Goss’s  Locomotive  Performance 8vo,  5 00 

Hemenway’s  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Economy 12mo,  2 00 

Hirshfeld  and  Barnard’s  Heat  Power  Engineering.  (In  Press.) 

Hutton’s  Heat  and  Heat-engines 8vo,  5 00 

Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8vo,  5 00 

Kent’s  Steam  Boiler  Economy 8vo,  4 00 

Kneass’s  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8vo,  1 50 

MacCord’s  Slide-valves 8vo,  2 00 

Meyer’s  Modem  Locomotive  Construction 4to,  10  00 

Miller,  Berry,  and  Riley’s  Problems  in  Thermodynamics 8vo,  paper,  0 75 

Moyer’s  Steam  Turbine 8vo,  4 00 

Peabody’s  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator 12mo,  1 50 

Tables  of  the  Properties  of  Steam  and  Other  Vapors  and  Temperature- 

Entropy  Table 8vo,  1 00 

Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam-engine  and  Other  Heat-engines.  . . .8vo,  5 00 

* Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Turbine 8vo,  3 00 

Valve-gears  for  Steam-engines 8vo,  2 50 

Peabody  and  Miller’s  Steam-boilers 8vo,  4 00 

* Perkins’s  Introduction  to  General  Thermodynamics 12mo.  1 .50 

Pupin’s  Thermodynamics  of  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gases  and  Saturated  Vapors. 

(Osterberg.) 12mo,  1 25 

Reagan’s  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and  Electric.  New  Edition. 

Large  12mo,  3 50 

Sinclair’s  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management 12mo,  2 00 

Smart’s  Handbook  of  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 12mo,  2 50 

Snow’s  Steam-boiler  Practice 8vo,  3 00 

Spangler’s  Notes  on  Thermodynamics 12mo,  1 00 

Valve-gears 8vo,  2 50 

Spangler,  Greene,  and  Marshall’s  Elements  of  Steam-engineering 8vo,  3 00 

Thomas’s  Steam-turbiues 8vo,  4 00 

Thurston’s  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use  of  the  Indi- 
cator and  the  Prony  Brake 8vo,  5 00 

Handy  Tables 8vo,  1 50 

Manual  of  Steam-b^  'lers,  their  Designs,  Construction,  and  Operation  8vo,  5 00 

Manual  of  the  Steam-eng'->e 2 vols.,  8vo,  10  00 

Part  I.  History,  Structure,  and  Theory 8vo,  6 00 

Part  II.  Design,  Construction,  and  Operation 8vo,  6 00 
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Wehrenfennig’s  Analysis  and  Softening  of  Boiler  Feed-water.  (Patterson  ) 


Weisbach’s  Heat.  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.  (Du  Bois.) 8vo, 

Whitham’s  Steam-engine  Design 8vo, 


Wood’s  Thermodynamics,  Heat  Motors,  and  Refrigerating  Machines.  . .8vo, 


MECHANICS  PURE  AND  APPLIED. 


Church’s  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo, 

Mechanics  of  Fluids  (Being  Part  IV  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering).  .8vo, 

* Mechanics  of  Internal  Work 8vo. 

Mechanics  of  Solids  (Being  Parts  I,  II,  III  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering). 

8vo 

Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics 8vo, 

Dana’s  Text-book  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Colleges  and  Schools  .12mo, 
Du  Bois’s  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics: 

Vol.  I.  Kinematics 8vo, 

Vol.  II.  Statics 8vo, 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.  Vol.  I Small  4to, 

Vol.  II Small  4to, 

Greene’s  Structural  Mechanics 8vo, 

Hartmann’s  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineering  Students 12mo, 

James’s  Kinematics  of  a Point  and  the  Rational  Mechanics  of  a Particle. 

' Large  12mo. 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo, 

’•‘King’s  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  of  Power  of  Trans- 
mission   T 8vo, 

Lanza’s  Applied  Mechanics 8vo, 

* Martin’s  Text  Book  on  Mechanics,  Vol.  I,  Statics 12mo, 

’•'Vol.  II.  Kinematics  and  Kinetics 12mo, 

’•‘Vol.  III.  Mechanics  of  Materials 12mo, 

Maurer’s  Technical  Mechanics 8vo, 

* Merriman’s  Elements  of  Mechanics 12mo, 

Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo, 

* Michie’s  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo, 

Robinson’s  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo, 

Sanborn’s  Mechanics  Problems Large  12mo, 

Schwamb  and  Merrill’s  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo, 

Wood’s  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo, 

Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics 12mo, 


MEDICAL. 

Abderhalden’s  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Thirty  Lectures.  (Hall  and 

Defren.) 8vo, 

von  Behring’s  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.  (Bolduan.) 12mo, 

Bolduan’s  Immune  Sera 12mo, 

Bordet's  Studies  in  Immunity.  (Gay.) Svo, 

Chapin’s  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection Large  12mo. 

Davenport’s  Statistical  Methods  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological  Varia- 
tions  16mo,  mor. 

Ehrlich’s  Collected  Studies  on  Immunity.  (Bolduan.) 8vo, 

Fischer’s  Nephritis Large  12mo, 

* Oedema Svo, 

* Physiology  of  Alimentation Large  12mo, 

de  Fursac’s  Manual  of  Psychiatry.  (Rosanoff  and  Collins.) . . . Large  12mo, 

* Hammarsten’s  Text-book  on  Physiological  Chemistry.  (Mandel.)..  . .8vo, 
Jackson’s  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  .8vo, 

Lassar-Cohn’s  Praxis  of  Urinary  Analysis.  (Lorenz.) 12mo, 

Mandel’s  Hand-book  for  the  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory 12mo, 

Nelson's  Analysis  of  Drugs  and  Medicines 12mo, 

Pauli’s  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.  (Fischer.) . .12nio, 
Pozzi-Escot’s  Toxins  and  Venoms  and  their  Antibodies.  (Cohn.).  . 12mo, 

Rostoski’s  Serum  Diagnosis.  (Bolduan.) 12mo, 

Ruddiman’s  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions Svo, 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12mo, 

Salkowski’s  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.  (Orndorff.)  ..  ..8vo, 
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* Satterlee’s  Outlines  of  Human  Embryology 12mo,  SI  25 

Smith’s  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students 8vo,  2 50 

* Whipple’s  Tyhpoid  Fever Large  12mo.  3 00 

* Woodhull’s  Military  Hygiene  for  Officers  of  the  Line Large  12mo,  1 50 

* Personal  Hygiene 12mo,  1 00 

Worcester  and  Atkinson’s  Small  Hospitals  Establishment  and  Maintenance, 
and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture,  with  Plans  for  a Small 
Hospital 12mo,  1 25 

METALLURGY. 

Betts's  Lead  Refining  by  Electrolysis 8vo,  4 00 

Holland’s  Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terms  used 

in  the  Practice  of  Moulding 12mo,  3 00 

Iron  Founder 12mo,  2 50 

“ “ Supplement 12mo,  2 50 

* Borchers’s  Metallurgy.  (Hall  and  Hayward.) 8vo,  3 00 

* Burgess  and  Le  Chatelier’s  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures.  Third 

Edition Svo,  4 00 

Douglas’s  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo,  1 00 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A Reference  Book 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

* Iles’s  Lead-smelting 12mo,  2 50 

Johnson’s  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Special  Steels, 

Steel-making  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo,  3 GO 

Keep’s  Cast  Iron Svo,  2 50 

Metcalf’s  Steel.  A Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2 00 

Minet’s  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Use.  (Waldo.).  . 12mo,  2 50 

* Palmer’s  Foundry  Practice Large  12mo,  2 00 

* Price  and  Meade’s  Technical  Analysis  of  Brass 12mo,  2 00 

* Ruer's  Elements  of  Metallography.  (Mathewson.) Svo,  3 00 

Smith’s  Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1 00 

Tate  and  Stone’s  Foundry  Practice 12mo,  2 00 

Thurston’s  Materials  of  Engineering.  In  Three  Parts Svo,  8 00 

Part  I.  Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering,  see  Civil  Engineering, 
page  9. 

Part  II.  Iron  and  Steel Svo,  3 50 

Part  III.  A Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents Svo,  2 50 

Hike’s  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining Svo,  3 00 

West’s  American  Foundry  Practice 12mo,  2 50 

Moulders’  Text  Book 12mo.  2 50 

MINERALOGY. 

* Browning’s  Introduction  to  the  Rarer  Elements Svo,  1 50 

Brush’s  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.  (Penfield.) Svo,  4 00 

Butler’s  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Minerals 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

Chester’s  Catalogue  of  Minerals Svo,  paper,  1 00 

Cloth,  1 25 

* Crane’s'Gold  and  Silver Svo,  5 00 

Dana’s  First  Appendix  to  Dana’s  New  “System  of  Mineralogy’’.  .Large  Svo,  1 00 

Dana’s  Second  Appendix  to  Dana’s  New  “ System  of  Mineralogy.” 

Large  Svo,  1 50 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 12mo,  2 00 

Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them 12mo,  1 50 

System  of  Mineralogy Large  Svo,  half  leather,  12  50 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy Svo,  4 00 

Douglas’s  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo,  1 00 

Eakle’s  Mineral  Tables Svo,  1 25 

* Eckel’s  Building  Stones  and  Clays Svo,  3 00 

Goesel’s  Minerals  and  Metals;  A Reference  Book 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

* Groth’s  The  Optical  Properties  of  Crystals.  (Jackson.) Svo,  3 50 

Groth’s  Introduction  to  Chemical  Crystallography  (Marshall) 12mo,  1 25 

* Hayes’s  Handbook  for  Field  Geologists 16mo,  mor.  1 50 

Iddings’s  Igneous  Rocks Svo,  5 00 

Rock  Minerals Svo,  5 00 
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Johannsen  s Determination  of  Rock-forming  Minerals  in  Thin  Sections.  8vo, 

With  Thumb  Index  $5  00 

* Martin  s Laboratory  Guide  to  Qualitative  Analysis  with  the  Blow- 

Pipe 12mo.  0 60 

Merrill’s  Non-metallic  Minerals:  Their  Occurrence  and  Uses 8vo,  4 00 

Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo,  5 00 

* Penfield’s  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Tests. 

8vo,  paper,  0 50 

Tables  of  Minerals,  Including  the  Use  of  Minerals  and  Statistics  of 

Domestic  Production 8vo,  1 00 

* Pirsson’s  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals 12mo,  2 50 

* Richards's  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Characters 12mo,  mor.  1 25 

* Ries’s  Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses 8vo,  5 00 

* Ries  and  Leighton's  History  of  the  Clay-working  inausiry  of  the  United 

States 8vo,  2 50 

* Rowe’s  Practical  Mineralogy  Simplified 12mo,  1 25 

* Tillman’s  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks 8vo,  2 00 

Washington’s  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8vo,  2 00 

MINING. 

* Beard’s  Mine  Gases  and  Explosions Large  12mo,  3 00 

* Crane’s  Gold  and  Silver 8vo,  5 00 

* Index  of  Mining  Engineering  Literature 8vo,  4 00 

* 8vo,  mor.  5 00 

* Ore  Mining  Methods 8vo,  3 00 

* Dana  and  Saunders’s  Rock  Drilling 8vo,  4 00 

Douglas’s  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo,  1 00 

Eissler’s  Modern  High  Explosives 8vo,  4 00 

Goesel’s  Minerals  and  Metals;  A Reference  Book 16mo,  mor.  3 00 

Ihlseng’s  Manual  of  Mining 8vo,  5 00 

* Iles’s  Lead  Smelting 12mo,  2 50 

* Peele’s  Compressed  Air  Plant 8vo,  3 50 

Riemer’s  Shaft  Sinking  Under  Difficult  Conditions.  (Corning  and  Peele.)8vo,  3 00 

* Weaver’s  Military  Explosives 8vo,  3 00 

Wilson’s  Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining.  2d  edition,  rewritten 12mo,  2 50 

Treatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mine  Ventilation 12mo,  1 25 

SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  Hartford 

Meeting,  1906 8vo,  3 00 

Jamestown  Meeting,  1907 8vo,  3 00 

* Bashore’s  Outlines  of  Practical  Sanitation 12mo,  1 25 

Sanitation  of  a Country  House 12mo,  1 00 

Sanitation  of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks 12mo,  1 00 

* Chapin’s  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection Large  12mo,  3 00 

Folwell’s  Sewerage.  (Designing,  Construction,  and  Maintenance.) Svo,  3 00 

Water-supply  Engineering Svo,  4 00 

Fowler’s  Sewage  Works  Analyses 12mo,  2 00 

Fuertes’s  Water-filtration  Works 12mo,  2 50 

Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1 50 

Gerhard’s  Guide  to  Sanitary  Inspections 12mo,  1 50 

* Modern  Baths  and  Bath  Houses Svo,  3 00 

Sanitation  of  Public  Buildings 12mo,  1 50 

* The  Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  Plumbing  of  Modern  City  Buildings. 

Svo,  4 00 

Hazen’s  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Large  12mo,  1 50 

Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies Svo,  3 00 

* Kinnicutt,  Winslow  and  Pratt’s  Sewage  Disposal Svo,  3 00 

Leach’s  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

Control Svo,  7 50 

Mason’s  Examination  of  Water.  (Chemical  and  Bacteriological) 12mo,  1 25 

Water-supply.  (Considered  principally  from  a Sanitary  Standpoint). 

Svo,  4 00 

* Mast’s  Light  and  the  Behavior  of  Organisms Large  12mo,  2 50 
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* Merriman’s  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 8vo,  82  00 

Ogden’s  Sewer  Construction 8vo,  3 00 

Sewer  Design 12mo,  2 00 

Parsons’s  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse 8vo.  2 00 

Prescott  and  Winslow’s  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis 12mo,  1 50 

* Price’s  Handbook  on  Sanitation 12mo,  1 50 

Richards’s  Conservation  by  Sanitation 8vo,  2 50 

Cost  of  Cleanness 12mo,  1 00 

Cost  of  Food.  A Study  in  Dietaries 12mo,  1 00 

Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science 12mo,  1 00 

Cost  of  Shelter 12mo,  1 00 

Richards  and  Woodman’s  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a Sanitary  Stand- 
point. . 8vo,  2 00 

* Richey’s  Plumbers’,  Steam-fitters’,  and  Tinners’  Edition  (Building 

Mechanics’  Ready  Reference  Series) 16mo,  mor.  1 50 

Rideal’s  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food 8vo,  4 00 

Soper’s  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12mo,  2 50 

Tumeaure  and  Russell’s  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  5 00 

Venable’s  Garbage  Crematories  in  America 8vo.  2 00 

Method  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo,  3 00 

Ward  and  Whipple’s  Freshwater  Biology.  (In  Press.) 

Whipple’s  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo,  3 50 

* Typhoid  Fever Large  12mo,  3 00 

Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12mo,  1 00 

Winslow’s  Systematic  Relationship  of  the  Coccaceae Large  12mo,  2 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burt’s  Railway  Station  Service 12mo,  2 00 

♦Chapin’s  How  to  Enamel 12mo.  1 00 

Emmons’s  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Excursion  of  the 

International  Congress  of  Geologists Large  8vo,  1 50 

• Ferrel’s  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 8vo,  4 00 

Fitzgerald’s  Boston  Machinist 18mo,  1 00 

* Fritz,  Autobiography  of  John 8vo,  2 00 

Gannett’s  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  World 24mo,  0 75 

Haines’s  American  Railway  Management 12mo,  2 50 

Hanausek’s  The  Microscopy  of  Technical  Products.  (Win ton) 8vo,  5 00 

Jacobs’s  Betterment  Briefs.  A Collection  of  Published  Papers  on  Or- 
ganized Industrial  Efficiency 8vo,  3 50 

Metcalfe’s  Cost  of  Manufactures,  and  the  Administration  of  Workshops. .8vo,  5 00 

* Parkhurst’s  Applied  Methods  of  Scientific  Management 8vo,  2 00 

Putnam’s  Nautical  Charts 8vo,  2 00 


Ricketts’s  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1824-1894. 

Large  12mo,  3 00 

♦ Rotch  and  Palmer’s  Charts  of  the  Atmosphere  for  Aeronauts  and  Aviators. 

Oblong  4to,  2 00 

Rotherham’s  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  8vo,  2 00 

Rust’s  Ex-Meridian  Altitude,  Azimuth  and  Star-finding  Tables 8vo  5 00 

Standage’s  Decoration  of  Wood,  Glass,  Metal,  etc 12mo  2 00 

Thome’s  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  (Bennett) 16mo,  2 25 

Westermaier’s  Compendium  of  General  Botany.  (Schneider) 8vo,  2 00 

W’’inslow’s  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy 12mo,  1 50 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Gesenius’s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.) Small  4to,  half  mor.  5 00 

Green’s  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar 12mo  1 25 
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